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INTRODUCTION 


The hulk of this work, consisting of Parts 1 and II, represents 
the author’s thesis approved by London University for the Degree 
ui Doctor nt Philosophy in History in 1932. Substantial addi- 
tion^ are constituted by the two chapters on Administration (Part 
1 1 i) — reproduced from the quarterly journal, Indian Culture — 
which were originally written in connexion with the third and 
fourth sessions of the Indian History Congress held in 1939 and 
1940 respectively. . ■. \ 'l- Vi. 

The -MS. of the thesis was submitted to the Press and Publi- 
cation Committee of Calcutta I'niversity, more than seven years 
ago. It is my first duty to apologise to my readers for the un- 
usual delay in its publication, which 1 regard as a personal 
misfortune, due to circumstances over which I had no eontroi 
v, it u- u-ver. Much though I wished it to appear in print 
curlier, the time gained was, however, profitably used in intro- 
ducing such additional matter as was deemed indispensable in 
the light of new material brought to our knowledge during 
the progress of the book through the Press. 

Although the thesis presented here embodies the results of 
rny research, conducted mainly in Europe from October 1930 
itj Ih’o-mber 1932, my interest in the subject practically 
began from 1926 when the University of Calcutta appointed me 
a lecturer in the Post-Graduate department of History where 
f was c.d!cd upon to teach Epigraphy and Palaeography with 
special reference to the inscriptions of Pre-Muhammadan 
Bengal. As a reminiscence fondly cherished by me, I also recall 
the several occasions, on the threshold of my teaching career, 
when my father, the late Dr. Dineah Chandra Ben, discussed 
with me the vast possibilities of research in the domain of 
the history and culture of the Bengali people, 
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,f which was a task that could hardly he completed within the 
ife-time of a single scholar. The sincerity and enthusiasm with 
tfhich these conversations used to be carried on left on my ruimi 
i deep and abiding impression. The object of the present work 
with all its obvious limitations is to prepare the foundations 
if further researches that may be undertaken by the. author on a 
larger and more comprehensive scale in future in consonance 
with a scheme formed in his early youth. 

As the title shows, I have used inseriptional data as my 
principal source. For the purpose of ascertaining the accuracy of 
the relevant epigraphic records, I had to undertake a minute st udy 
of the different readings, frequently comparing them with the help 
of plates wherever available, particular attention having been 
given to those portions of such texts, which contain the historical 
material used by me and from which pertinent extracts have 
been supplied in the book. Although it is inscriptions that have 
determined the lines of investigation followed, no possible source 
accessible to me has been left out of consideration; sources such 
as literature, Indian and foreign, travel-accounts, geographical 
tracts, old maps, charts and MSS., coins, etc., have been drawn 
upon with a view to the proper appreciation and interpretation 
of the data contained in inscriptions. 

In order that a definite idea may be formed at the out-wi 
regarding the extent of the scope represented by the inscriptions 
of Bengal, a list of such records is furnished here with 
short descriptive notes. The list given below will be found to 
comprise inscriptions of various kinds, engraved on copper-plates, 
images, seals, plaques, etc., those discovered in Bengal as well 
as outside, — all, however, sharing one common characteristic, 
which accounts for their inclusion in the same category, viz'., 
that they belong to reigns known to have been definitely 
connected with Bengal. In respect of: those rulers from outside, 
who happened to conquer Bengal and annex it to their respec- 
tive dominions in the different periods of its history, such as 
the Imperial Guptas, Mahfpala — the Gurjara-Pratihara king of 
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the ninth century, Kama— the Ohedi king of the 11th century, 
only tho3e of their records which were found in Bengal have been 
treated as inscriptions of Bengal. It should be added here that 
the inscriptions bearing the name of Mahipala (most probably 
to be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara king of that name) 
found in Bihar, have also been given a place in this classified list, 
for they constitute essential links in the chain of evidence testify- 
ing to the progress of his arms in the east and the corresponding 
decline in the political power of the Palas, so intimately connected 
with the history of Bengal. Stray inscriptions in which no 
prince’s name is contained, generally found engraved on images, 
have been excluded on the ground that their importance is of a 
nature which is beyond the scope of the present work to 
investigate. 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 

j 3rd Century B.C. : V 

.;S.U:;:,..c:.THE;:MACRyA Period ; ’ 

1. Bra kail plaque inscription (in Prakrit) from Mahasthan. 
[Discovered at Mahasthan in the district of Bogra, North 
Bengal, in 1931. Preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta]. 

Records provision for the supply of paddy, etc., during 
certain emergencies, from Pimdranagara. 

II. e. 350 A.D.— 508 A.D. 

The Imperial Gupta Period 

[ Ixsam'iTONs ok Chandravarman, Kumibagupta I, '\^ 
Buddhagupta, Vainyagupta ] 

■2. The Susunia Rock-inscription of Chandravarman 
(e.*350 A.D.). 

[Engraved on the Susunia fill! ip tie Bankura district.] 
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Records grant of Doshagrama (?) ui honour ui Ghukra- 
svamin. 

3. Dhanaidaba copper-plate inscription of the reign ui 
Rumaragupta (name lost), dated in the (Gupta) year 113 
(=433 A.D.). 

[Recovered from Dhanaidaba, a village in the .Nature sub- 
division of the Bajshaht district, North Bengal. Preserved in 
the Varendra Research Museum, Uuj > halii 

Records purchase of some land by an dyukkika and gift to a 
Brahmin named Varahasvamin of the Samavedin School.” 

4. Diimodarpur copper-plate inscription oi the reign ui 
Kumaragupta I, dated in the (Gupta) year 124 (=144 A. IX) 

[Prom Damodarpur, a village near Railway and Police- 
Station Phulbari in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 
Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Kajshahi.j 

Records purchase of land by Karppatika, a Brahrniu by 
caste, to be utilised in .connection with the performance of his 
Agnihotra rites. 

5. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign 
of Kumaragupta, dated in the (Gupta) year 128 {= 148 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rujshaiii.j 


‘I ana ver y grateful to Mr. X. Ii. Sanyal, M.A., U.D., - , u> 

Museum, Rajshahi, for supplying me with the following not.; on «u papubbitied 
inscription of the Imperial Gupta. Period, whi.Ti ha received for ■lu -iplwraum » MirnyesT * ago : — 
“ Tho Copper-plate bearing the inscription had originally been preserved for a very io»g time 
as heir-loom in a Muhammadan family originally settled iu the village of Kslaikun <n the 
.district of Bogra, about Smiles from Naogajn town in the lU*«b#bi district TV plate n 
now deposited in the Varendra Research Museum ..Tina is a single plate tnfcribed on both 
sides. The seal which appears to hive originally bean attached to the lop, i* m>-.v ion. Tbr 
inscription consists of 34 lines of whbh 1G are engraved on the obverse and B on the reverie. 
The inscription is dated in Same, a Id l on the 1st Jay of V.nWU t. Tinvi,; Jently 
belongs to the Gupta era. The document is issued from the viluge Pfirppakeuiika. It record* 
he purchase of 9 littlijaeapas of land at the rate o' 2 diwwu for e*ch ’fc»fg. uipa, distributed 
in the villages of HastiSlrsha, Vibbltaka, Gubhyagandhitta and DhAoyepAHtikit, for being 
granted, free of revenue, under the terms of perpetual endowment, "to the Brab-iu^M 
Devabhatfa, Amaradatta and Mahasenadatta, tor the purpose of enabling them to perform 
their five daily sacrifices.” 
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Records purchase of land. Buyer’s name lost. His object 
was to conduct the five daily sacrifices. 

6. Baigram copper-plate inscription of the (Gupta) year 
1-28 (=448 A.D.). 

[From Baigram, a village (Post Office Hili) in North Bengal. 
Discovered in 1930. Reported to be in the custody of the 
Gauda Research Society, Iiowrah.] 

Records purchase of lands by the two brothers Bhoyila and 
Bhiiskara, to meet the cost of occasional repairs to the temple 
of Govindasvamin, founded by their father Sivanandin, and also 
for the daily worship of the deity with perfumery, incense, 
lamp and flowers. 

7. Pahadpur (Paharpur) copper-plate inscription of the 
(Gupta) year 1.59 ( = 479 A.D.). 

Discovered in 1927 at Pahadpur (25°2'N. Lat., 89 C 3'B. 
Long.), ‘a village three miles to the west of the Jamalganj 
Railway Station on the main line of E. B. Railway running from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling,’ in the course of the excavation of the 
local temple. ; ■: '/-v -Ary -’-G;"'' Si;/ G/G V 

Records purchase of lands by the Brahmin Xathasarman 
and his wife Rami for the conduct of the worship, with per- 
fumery, incense, flowers and lamp, of the Arhats in the monas- 
tery ( Vihdrii ), established by the disciples and the disciples’ 
disciples of the Jaina Guhanandin ( Ni rgranth a - 3 ra m an— dch drijya - 
Guha na n di-sisk ya-p raiish y ’adh ishth ita-vihdre — 1. 6). 

8. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Budliagupta, dated in the (Gupta) year 103 (?) (=483 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

Records purchase of land near Vayigrama by the Gramiha 
Nabhaka whose object was to provide some Brahmins with 
a dwelling place ( Ka tick id-B ra h m a ti = aryydn-pra tioasayitum — 

f. i). ' Iflilillllll 

9. Darnodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Budhngupta. Date practically lost. 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

RssiKvijysgs®* : v- ■ ■ r V : ; ; ; w : ytyGGGGGG GGGGG83-G1 
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Records purchase of lauds by the trMdhi Ribluipiila whose 
object was to build tern pies of Ko k a • n u k hi s v fi m I an 1 8veiav ir.-i !n- 
svanal with store-rooms (devakuladvyam-ctat-hnhthikiidriiau-t:h>!) 
in Donga-gram t. Reading ‘na’ is preferable to ‘hath in ‘mi kuin 
in the passage : Kokdinuldiasvdmi-SvcUiviirfihiisi'iTininiir-ndiihiHin ■ 
gamekam deva-kulct-dvaijam, as read by the editor; the pussag .* 
probably gives the name of the architect of the temples, 
mentioned, or an agent engaged in supem-dug th Inilding 
operations, 

10. Nandapur inscription of the (Gupta) year Ui9 {=*189 
A . D .) with a probably inscribed seal attached to it. 

[From Nandapur or Nandpur on the southern bank n: 
the Ganges, a village above 2 miles north-east of Surajgarha 
in the Munger district, Bihar. The plate is reported to 
be in the possession of Mr. Ganapati Sarkar of Beliaghatfi, 
Calcutta.] 

Records purchase of land in the village Jahgoyika by the 
Vishayapati Chhattramaha, presented to a Brahmin of the 
Samavedin School, belonging to the Kasyapa gotra, an inhabi- 
tant of the agrahara of Khatapurana comprised in the Nanda- 
Vithi, to enable him to perform the the five daily sacrifices . 

11. Gunaighar copper-plate of the reign of Vainyagupta, 
dated in the (Gupta) year 188 ( = 508 A.D.). 

[From Gunaighar, a village in the district of Tippera, about 
18 miles north-west of Comilla town. Discovered about 1925, 
with a seal bearing the figure of a bull and a legend : Maharaja 
3n-Vai{nyagupt(ih). Preserved in the Dacca Museum.] 

Records the gift of some land to a congregation of Buddhist 
monks of the Vaimrttika sect of the Mahdydna School, founded 
by Acharya iSantideva, a Buddhist, monk ( sdkyahlnkshu ) and 
occupying a monastery associated with the name of Avalokitesvara, 
the construction of which is attributed to Maharaja Rudru- 
datta. 
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III. 544 A.D. — c. 700 A.D. 

The Post-Gupta Period 

[Inscriptions of Damodaragupta, Dharmaditva, Gopa- 

CHANDRA, SaMaCHaRA-DeVA, JAYANIGA AND HASANKA] 

12. Damodarpur copper-plate of the reign of Damodara- 
gupta (?), dated in the [Gupta] year 224 ( = 544 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Yarendra Research Museum, llajshahi.] 

Records purchase of land by the Kulaputra Amritadeva of 
Ayodhya to provide the cost of repairs to a temple ot Sveta- 
varahasvaml, as well as the supply of ball, chant, satra, the cow’s 
milk, incense and flowers, madhuparka, lamp, etc., required for 
the worship of the deity. 

13. Faridpur copper-plate of the reign of Dharmftditya, 
dated in the year 3. 

(Discovered in 1892. Preserved in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. With a circular seal inscribed with 

the legend which probably reads Vdraka-mandala-vishay- 
adhikaranasya.) 

Records gift of some land situated in Dhruvilatl to a 
Brahmin named Chandrasvamin of the Bharadvaja gotra, belong- 
ing to the Vajasaneya School by Sadhanika Vatabhoga. 

14. Undated Faridpur copper-plate of the reign of Dharma- 

ditya. .PPpp'.hU , -dpylppypy yp: 

(For seal and present whereabouts, see 13, above.) 

Records gift of some land to a Brahmin named Somasvamin 
of the Lauhittya gotra, belonging to the Vajasaneya School, by 
Vasudevasvamin. P pppp; '■ P:; py ppy P P:)P y. 

15. Mallasarul copper-plate of the reign of Maharaja Gopa 
[-Chandra], dated in the year 3. 

[Discovered from Mallasarul, a village near the northern 
bank of the Datnodar river in the district of Burdwan, ip 1929. 
Preserved in the Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta With a 
circular seal containing the inscription : {MahJajraja-Vijaya- 
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[se^nasija and the figure of a male with two arms (identified with 
Lokanatha by the late Mr. X. fit. Majumdar, >ee Ep. Tnd., 
XXIII, p. 157, fn. 1) set within a rhnkrn. Invnemion in 
Lokanatha, to Dharma Saints (smtah), i.e. the Buddhist Sahgfot.j 
Records purchase of land by Mahciwfit \ tjjayasena a-nci gift 
to Vatsasvamin of the Iiigvedie School, enabling him t» conduct 
the five dally sacrifice a. 

10. Faridpur copper-plate of tin- reign of Gnowhaiiilra, 
dated in the year IS (Sir Asutosli Al. iokerjee Silver <1. Com., 
Yol. Ill, p. 485 ; R. CL Basak, History of Xorth-Easleru India, 

p. 191). 

(Found in Faridpur. Preserved in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of' Bengal. With a circular seal containing 
the legend : Varaka-mandala-vishay = adhikara nttsya .) 

Records purchase of land by Vatsapulasvamin and gift to 
Bhatta Gomidattasvamin for the increase of the merits of the 
former’s parents and himself. 

17. Nalanda Sea! of Samacbara-deva. Xot yet published. 

18. G-hugrahati copper-plate of the reign of Sainiehara- 

deva, dated in the year 14, 

[Preserved in the Dacca -Museum.] 

Records transfer of some land to the Brahmin Supratika* 
svamin. 

19. Kurapala inscription of the reign of Sam&charadeva. 
(From Kurapala about 2 miles north of Ghugrahati.) Not 

yet edited. Details not known. /■ fi 

20. Yappaghoshavata (or Mallia) copper-plate of the reign 
of Jayanaga. 

[Reported to have been found in the Indigo Estate at Mallia. 
Presented by Mr. J. Greig of Calcutta to the Museum of Perth. 
With a seal bearing * traces of an upright female figure, apparently 

I Lakshrm, with either one or two elephants performing the 
kumbhabhisheka over her,’ and an c illegible inscription.’ ] 

Records gift of the village Vappaghoshavata to a Samavedin 
Brahmin named Bra lima vfrasvaml, 
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21. Rohtasgadh stone seal-matrix of the Mahasamanta 
Sasahkadeva. 

(In the upper part, there is a ‘ somewhat damaged representa- 
tion of a bull.’ Discovered by Mr. Beglar. ‘Out in the rock at 
the hill-fort of Rohtasgadh... twenty-four miles south by west of 
Sahasaram 5 in Bihar.) 

22 . Gan jam Plates of the time of Sasahkaraja, dated in the 
year 300 ( = 620 A.D.) of the Gupta Era. 

Find-place unknown. These plates were originally noticed 
in the office of the Collector of Ganjam. Preserved in the Madras 
Museum. With an ‘elliptical seal 5 bearing the figure of a 
couchant bull in relief, and the legend : &ri-Sainyabhitas[y]a. 

Record grant of the village Chhavalakhaya in the Krisfmagiri- 
Vishaya to ChharampasvamI on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 

23-24. Two Ashrafpur copper-plate grants of yDevakhadga 
(Plates A and B), dated in the year 13. 1 - ■ . 

Both recovered, together with a small chaitya of bronze, at 
Ashrafpur, in the Police Station of Raipura in the -Dacca district, 
about 30 miles north-east of Dacca town, East Bengal, in 1884 
or 1881. Preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Each plate with a seal containing in relief the. figure 
of a couchant bull, and the legend -Srlmad-Devakhadga, distinct 
on- Plate B, but not so on the other- plate- _ ' f ; : 

Plate A. Very much damaged by corrosion. Records grant 
of some pieces of land to Jchan/a-Sanghamitra, Head of -/several 
Buddhist monastic establishments. Invocation to Buddha. 


.Dated in the year 13. . p _ - 

■ Plate B. .Invocation, to Buddha. Records grant of some 
pieces of land to the monastery of Sahghamitra, the Acharya 
(preceptor) of. Sallvarda-ka. - ' . ; ; . -• * 

Messenger — Yajnavarman. Dated in the year 18. 

25. Deulbiidi SaryvanT image-inscription of' Mahadevi 
PrabhavaM, the queen of Devakhadga. ; - 7 /-v" G-GftWGW; r'. 
*; Inscribed on an eight-handed image. of fjie 
seated; on a couchant lion, found as the site of an old- building 
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on plot No. 447 of the Settlement Map of Jamrrmra, a mmiza in 
which the small village of DeulbadI is included. Reported to he 
missing. 

Records the covering with gold of an image of Sarvvani 
(hemaliptam) by Prabhavatl, the queen ( mahishi ) of Devakhadga, 
son of Jatakhadga, son of Kha<Jgodyama. 

IV. c. 750 A.D. — r. 1205 A. I). 

[THE PlLA PERIOD. AND THE PERIOD OF SENA ASCENDANCY] 

- (a) Inscriptions of the Pilas, their associates 

AND RIVALS tb, c, d, e) 

26. Ke&zva-Prasasti of the reign of DharmapSla, dated in 

the year 26. - : ■ ; 

: (Discovered in 1879 A. D. Inscribed on a stone-slab, found 
near the Mahabodhi temple at Gaya. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum.) u -a) 

Records the establishment of a four-faced ( chaiurmukha ) 
image of Mahadeva and the gift of a tank by Ke^ava, son of 
■TJjjvala. 

27. TChalimpur copper-plate of the reign of DharmapSla, 
dated in the year 32. 

: (From Khalimpur, a village in the district of Maid a, North 

Bengal. Purchased from a peasant in 1893. Preserved in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a seal con- 
taining a representation of the Buddhist chakra, — a wheel flanked 

i by antelopes on two sides, symbolising the preaching of the first 
sermon by Buddha at the Deer Park, and the legend $rlman 
Dharmap&ladevati ) . 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, the grant of four 
villages to a Lata Brahmin together with other subordinate 
priests, attached to the temple of Nanna-Narayana at Subhasthali 
by Dharmapala at the request of the Mahasamantidhipati 
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Narayana-Yarman . Envoy — Crown-Prince ( yuvaraja ) Tri- 
bhuvanapala. Engraved by Tatata, son of Subhat a and grandson 
of Bhogata. 

28. Naianda copper-plate of the reign of Dharmapaia. 

(Discovered in the course of excavations at Naianda in 1927- 
28 by Mr, J. A. Page at the site of the burnt debris in the 
north Verandah of Monastery No. 1. Inscription, partly damaged. 
Preserved in the Indian Museum). 

Seal with the emblem of the dharma-chakm and the legem! : 
Sriman Dharmapaladevah. 

Gift of the village Uttarama, near the village Niguha, 
belonging to the Jambuoadi-iuf/u, situated in the Gaya -vishaya 
of the Nagara-bkw/rfi. Details as to the object of the grant 
not available [See P. N. Bhattacharyya, Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
pp. 290 ff.]. 

29. A and B. Paharpur Seals of Dharmapaia (See Memoirs, 
ASI, No. 55, p. 90). 

Prom Paharpur in the Rajskahi district. 

Each a terra-cotta sealing with the dharma-chakm symbol 
in the upper part, flanked by two antelopes, and the legend : 
1. 1 Sn-Somapure, 1. 2 SrJ-Dharmapala-deva- 1. 3 maha-vihary- 
arya-hhikshu-sahghasya (i,e. issued by the community of monks 
belonging to the vihara at Somapura founded by Dharmapaia.). 

*29. C — F. Four other pieces of clay sealings of the 
Dharmapala-nhara type. ■ Yp 

30. Kurkihar bronze image inscription of the reign of Deva- 

pala, dated in the 9th year. . : 

(From Kurkihar, Pargana Narhat, in the district of Gaya, 
Bihar. Preserved in the Patna Museum.) 

31. Monger copper-plate of the reign of Devapala, dated in 

the year 33. • . ■ ' 

Discovered in 1780 A. D. at Monghyr (Munger) in Bhagal- 
pur, Bihar. First noticed in 1788 A.D. u About that time the 
plate disappeared,.. Recently* while repairs were being made 
in Kenwood House, a dirty and discoloured metal plate inscribed 
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with Indian characters was found hidden away between a beam 
and the roof. It was brought to me for identification, and I at 
once recognised it as the long-lost charter of Devapfdadevu ' — 
L. D. Barn’ett (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 304). With a seal con- 
taining a representation of the dharma-chakra with two antelopes 
at the sides and the legend 3rl.Bezapuladcvasya. 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, gift of a village to 
Bhatta-pracara, Yihekarata-Misra, a scholar ( pada-rdhya-pramanu - 
vidya-parahgataya — 1. 43), son of Bhaita Yarn hand a, grandson 
of Bhatta Visvarata, a Vedic scholar. Envoy— Crown-Prince 
Rajyapala. Wp'Wv!---- YvbYYV;-.' 'W; o 

32. Hilsa statue-inscription of the reign of Devapala, 
dated in the year 35. 

[From Hilsa in the Patna district, Bihar.] 

33. Nalanda copper-plate of the reign of Devapala, dated in 

the 39th year. 

Unearthed at Nalanda (in Bihar) during excavations in 
1921. With a seal containing the emblem of the dharma-chakra 
placed between two antelopes, and the legend 3rl-Dcrapala- 
devasya. Preserved in the Nalanda Museum. 

Becords, with an invocation to Buddha, the gift of five 
villages by the king for the use of a monastery built at Nalanda 
by Balaputradeva, the ruler of Suvarnadvlpa. Envoy — Balavar- 
man, the ruler of Yyaghratati -mandala. 

The first 15 verses of this grant are the same, except for 
slight differences (of. Kdntad-chira-pnnitah in the Nalanda grant 
in place of kantad-chira-vikshitah in the Hunger grant), as those of 
the Munger grant. Also lines 21-26 (from so khalu Bhajiruthb 
patha-praMrttamana...to kusali) of this grant are identical with 
lines 24-29 of the Munger grant. 

34. Ghoshrawa stone-slab inscription of the reign of 

Devapala. yW ] . VpVlVy 

(Recovered from Ghoshrawa, a village, 7 miles to the 
Sonth-laefc of Bihar hity, in 1848 A,D. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum). 
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Contains, with an invocation to Buddha, a panegyrical 
account of Viradeva, son of Indragupta, belonging to a noble 
Brahmin family of Nagarahara, and his wife Rajjeka, who, 
having completed his education at the Kanishka-m/umi under the 
guidance of Achdrya Survajfiasanti, visited Mahabodhi and 
resided at the Buddhist Vihdra at Yasovarmapura. He received 
the homage of Devapala, got a responsible post at the Nalanda 
monastery and built two chaityas on the top of the Indragila 
hill. 

35. Nalanda statue-inscription of the reign of Devapala. 

38-37. Two Bihar Buddha image-inscriptions of the reign of 
Surapaladeva ( = s3urapala I or Vigrahapala I, according to R. D. 
Banerji, MASB, Vol. V, p. 57 ; = Surapala II, according to 
Nilmani Chakravartti, JPASB, N.S., Vol. IV, p. 107, PI. vii), 
dated in the year 2 (D. R. Bbandarkar suggests year 3 to be the 
correct reading.) 

Inscriptions on pedestals of images noticed by Mr. Nilmani 
Chakravartti in the Indian Museum where they are preserved. 
Identical inscriptions recording consecration of images of Buddha 
at ‘the monastery in Uddanclapura’ by a Buddhist monk named 
Purnadasa belonging to the Padikramana Vihdra. 

38. Gaya stone inscription of the reign of Narayanapala, 
dated in the year 7. 

Now in the courtyard of the Vishnupada temple at Gaya. 

Records the erection of a monastery (aframa) for Brahmins 
practising austerities, byBhandadeva (at Gaya), son of Vappadeva 
and Vallabhadevi, grandson of Sibadeva and great-grandson of 
Vamadeva (R. D. Banerji in a genealogical table show's Vama- 
deva to be the husband of Vallabhadevi, MASB, V, p. 61). The 
inscription contains invocation to Vishnu in his Narasirhha aspect 
( Purushoitama ). - V Ad. : A yt-- V; y 

39. Indian Museum inscription of the reign of Niraya^a* 

pala. 

Incised on a piece of stone lying in the Indian Museum, 
first noticed hy Pandit Vinoda Vihari Vidyavinoda, 


. : f d ’ : dr: 
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Records gift of an image by Dharmmamitra, a Buddhist 
elder ( fiakya-bhikshu-sthavira ), belonging to the Andhrat-r ishaya. 

40. Bhagalpur copper-plate of the reign of Xarayanapdia, 
dated in the 17th year. 

With the usual dharmachabra-mudra seal containing the 
legend 8ri-Narayanapaladevasya. Invocation to Buddha. 

Records gift of a village for the worship of an image of Siva, 
set up by the king himself, managed by a committee of Paiupala 
Kchdryas ( yatharham puja-bali-charu-srtra-nuta-L-'irin-tidy = 
artham sayan-asana-glana-pratydya-bhaishajya-parbhknr-ddy — 
artham). Envoy — Gurava Bhatta, Engraved by Mankbadasa, 
son of Subhadasa, who was born in Samatata. 

41. Badal Pillar-inscription of the time of Xarayanapala. 

Incised on a pillar standing at a distance of about three 

miles from Badal in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 
The inscription is also known as the Mangalbari stone inscription 
as the pillar is situated in the vicinity of Mangalbari in the same 
district. 

Records the setting up of a pillar, surmounted by a figure 
of Garucla, and contains a panegyrical account of Gurava Misra 
and his ancestors. Among the Pala kings mentioned, the last 
is Narayanapala. Engraved by the Sfitradhdra, Yishnubhadra. 

42. Uddandapura brass image inscription of the reign of 
Narayanapala, dated in the year 54. 

Preserved in the Museum of the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

Records the gift of an image of Parvatl by Runaka Uehha- 
putra Tharuka, an inhabitant of -Sn-Udandapura. 

43. Bargaon pillar-inscription of the reign of Rajyapala, 
dated in the year 24. k-g'V 

Bargaon, at the site of ancient Nalanda, near Bihar in t he 
Patna district. The pillar on which the inscription is incised 
is now preserved in a Jaina temple at Bargaon. 

, Records that a certain person named Vaid[y]anatha belong- 
ing to the mercantile community {vavdk-kula)^ son of Manoratha, 
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paid a visit to a temple in the month of Marga-[4lrsha'] in the 
above year of the reign of Rajyapala. 

44-45. Kurkihar bronze image inscriptions, dated respect- 
ively in the years 31 and 32 of the reign of Rajyapala. 

Preserved in the Patna Museum. 

46. Nalanda stone image inscription of the reign of Gopala 

(II), dated in the year 1. . 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Yaglsvarl. Discovered 
at Nalanda in 1862 A.D. Now preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Records the covering with gold (suvarna-v rlhi-sa Ida) of an 
image of Yaglsvarl at Nalanda. 

47. Bodh-Gaya Buddha image inscription of the reign of 
Gopala (II). 

The stone image bearing the inscription was unearthed at 
Bodh-Gaya by Cunningham in 1879 A.D. Now preserved in the 
Indian Museum. - ' 

Contains an invocation to Buddha. Records gift of the 
image by Dharmmabhlma who describes himself as Sindhud- 
bham, and seems to have been known also by the name 
Sakrasena. . r. sN/v'- . i N.8 ‘ : 

48. Jajilpada copper-plate of the reign of Gopala, dated in 
the year 8. 

Originally found in the possession of a peasant belonging 
to the village Jajilpada in the Police Station Gajol in the Maid 4 
district, North Bengal. Preserved in the Malda Museum. : 

Gift of two villages in the name of Buddha from: -the 
victorious camp at Yataparvvatika, viz., Kasihagriha and Maha- 
rajapallika within the. jurisdiction of the agrahara of Anandapura 
in the KuddarakhSta-»is)iat/a . of the Pundravardhana -bhukti tN 
Srldhara-Sarman, an immigrant from Muktavastu,- a resident of 
Sihagrama, belonging to the Madhyaniina branch of the V8fa- 
smeya School, son of Bhattaputra Srlgarbha, and grandson of- 
Bhattaputra Naga. See Bharatavarsha, 1344 B.S., Sravana, pp, 
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49. : Baghaura Xarayana image inscription of the reign of 
Mahipala (II), dated in the year 3. 

From Baghaura, a village near the sub-divisional town of 
Brahmanbaria in the Tippers district. The inscribed image of 
Vishnu is reported (see Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 353) to be in the 
possession of a certain resident of Yidyakiita, a neighbouring 
village. 

Records the installation of an image of Xarayana in Sama- 
tata, comprised in the dominion of Mahlpala, by the merchant 
(vanik) Lokadatta, a devout Vaishnava, son of Vasudatta, 
belonging to Vilaklndaka. 

50. Bangarh copper-plate of the reign of Mahlpala (I , 
dated in the 9th ( ? ) year. 

From Bangarh in the district of Dinajpur, Xorth Bengal. 
Discovered sometime in the latter part of the last century. 
R. D. Banerji reports that the plate is in the possession of 
Mr, X. X. Vasu (since deceased), — see Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 324. 
The plate is surmounted by a seal, which is £ a highly wrought 
ornament, "pointed at the top,’ having in the centre a 
beaded circle * with raised rim, supported and surrounded by 
arabesque work,’ and also a conch {iahkha) on the top of this 
circle. The circle itself is divided into two parts, the upper part 
containing a representation of the Buddhist ihnrma-chakm with 
an umbrella surmounting it and antelopes at the sides (the usual 
P&la device). The other half bears the legend — Sri-Mahlpala~ 
devasya — inscribed in raised letters, and ‘supported by arabesque 
work.’ ■ 

- ' Invocation to Buddha in the same words as in the BhSgalpur 
grant of Xarayanaplla. Records gift of a village to the Brftbraio, 
Krishna'ditya-Sarman, son of Bhattaputra Madhusudana and 
grandson of Bhattap'utra Hrrshlksga, an immigrant frota the 
village H istipada and a resident Of the village: Chavati. Envoy-^ 
Bhatta Vamana Mantri. Engraver-— Mahidhara 8ilp% son of 
Vi] ay adit ya (?), • an immigrant from the.; village Roshall. The 
first- two verses of the grant are the same as those of the 
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B hagai pur grant, and the next two verses of the former are 
identical with verses 4 and 5 respectively of the latter. The 
sixth verse of the Bhagalpur grant reappears in a slightly altered 
form in the Bangarh grant also as its sixth verse. 

51. Nalanda stone inscription of the reign of Mahipala (I), 
dated in the year 11. 

Discovered at Nalanda in 1864 by Captain Marshall in the 
course of the unearthing of the temple of Baladitya. The 
stone gateway bearing the inscription is preserved in the Indian 
Museum. 

Records a gift (the inscribed gateway) by Baladitya, 
son of Gurudatta, grandson of Haradatta, a Buddhist of the 
Mahayana School, residing in Tailadhaka, and an immigrant from 
KausambI, after the restoration of a temple (most probably the 
Baladitya temple), destroyed by fire ( agm-dah-oddhare ). 

52. Bodh-Gaya stone image inscription of the reign of 
Mahipala (I), dated in the year 11. 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha in the 
Bhumispamt-mudra , now worshipped as that of a Pandavn, ‘in 
a small shrine in front of the great temple at Bodh-Gaya.’ 

Records in the first three lines the gift of two gandhahutis 
and the image itself. 

58. Kurkihar bronze image inscription of the reign of Mabi- 
paln, dated in the year 31. 

Preserved in the Patna Museum. 

54. Tetrawan stone inscription of Mahipala (I). 

The ‘colossal image of Buddha,’ on the pedestal of which 
the inscription is incised, stands at Tetrawan (Tifarawa), six 
miles from the town- of Bihar in the 'Patna district, Thfe 
inscription is practically illegible (Cunningham, A SR, III. 
p. 123). ' " ' ; 

55, Imadpur inscribed images of the reign of Mabipgla (I), 

dated in the year 48. ' " i iv' 

Several brass figures, found at Imadpur in the district 
of Muzaffarpur, Bihar, all having the same inscription 
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which mentions the name of Mahipala and the year 48 o! 
his reign. 

56. Siirnath image inscription of tin- year Vt!;rntn<i 
1083, mentioning the name of Mahipala (I-). 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, discovered in 
1794 A.T), Preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 

Records the repair of rlie Dlnnit-irihil'H . ns- L>hn rmn>-it il;rn 
with its different parts and the (hnulhulmn by mrnpala and 
V-asanfcapala, and also the erection of various monuments by 
Mahipala, the king of Gauda. 

■ ' 57. : Gaya Krishnadvarika temple inscription ot the reign of 
Xayapala, dated in the year 15. - ■ 

The slab on which the inscription is incised is to be found 
attached to the Krishnadvarika temple at Gaya, a comparatively 
new building. 

Contains an invocation to Vasudeva and records the erection 
of a temple of Janardana, built by Visvaditya, son of Sudraka, 
grandson of Paritosha (mahadvija-raja-vamk — 1. 4), The inscrip- 
tion, also furnishing a panegyrical account of ViS'vaditya’s 
family, was composed by the veterinary surgeon (vajkaidya) 
Sahadeva. Engraved by the Silpi Sattasoma, son of Adhipa- 
sorna. 

53. Narasimha temple inscription of the reign of 
Nayapfda, dated in the year 15 (bhnkUih sn-Xnijiijnihidi m- 
nripntc ra). 

Discovered inside the Narasimha temple in the Vishnupada 
compound at Gaya in 1884. Contain j an invocation to the 
goddess Lakshrni and a panegyrical account of the ancestors of 
Visvarupa, son of Sudraka, grandson of Paritosha, and further 
records the erection of the Gadadfaara and a few other temples 
at GayapurL Composed by Vaidyn Vajrapani. Engraved by 
Sarvananda (?) \ 'Xf: X0X 

59-&i. Kurkihar bronze image inscriptions of the ndgn of 
V igrahapala III, dated in the years 3 and 19 respectively. 
Preserved in the Patna Museum. 
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6.1. Akshayavata inscription of the reign of Vigrahapala III, 
dated in the year 5 ( b h art u r- V i g rah a pal ad cm-n rip a t e rajyasriyam 
cibhratah mmpmph tarasaiva paiichaganite ruiyasya samvatsare). 

The stone bearing the inscription is to be found attached 
to the base of the Akshayavata at Gaya. Contains an invocation 
to Siva, and with a panegyrical account of the family of Yisvarupa 
records the erection of two Uhgas, one of Yatesa and the other 
of Prapitamahesvara in the Gaya -mandala. Prasasti composed 
by Vctidya Phannapaiii. 

6*2. Terra cull a piu-ju.* of the r-ign of Yignihnpaln III, 
dated in the year 6. Provenance not known. Preserved in the 
Nfilanda Museum. 2 Mr ■":■■■ ;.;■■■ V 7,.; 

63. Bihar inscription of the reign of Yigrahapaladeva 

(ill), dated in the year 3*2 (See Cunningham, ASR, III, 

p. 121). 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha brought to 
the Indian Museum in 1895 A.D., hut reported to he not 

traceable now. ' ■ , 

64. Indian Museum inscription of the reign oi®Vigraha- 
pala (ill), dated in the year 13. 

Noticed by the late Air. R. D. Banerji in the collection of 
the Indian .Must urn (MASH, Y, p. 112). Find-place unknown. 
This is identified hy him as the Bihar stone-image inscription of 
Vigrahapala HI, mentioned by Cunningham as dated in the 
year 3*2, reported to be missing (see 63). ■ ; 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha. 

Records gift on the 14th day of Mdrgasirsa, in the year 

13 of Yigrahapala’s reign by the goldsmith (SummnaMm) 

Deheka, son of Sake. 

65. Gaya stone inscription of the reign of Vigrahapala 

(HI). ‘ ; V ; 

Incised on the stone on which the image of Gad ad ha ra at 
Gaya stands. ■' : /Yr.;Y:pYY;M.^ . : 

Contains invocation to the Sun (. Marttanda ) and a reference 
to Paritosba. 
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(56 . Aingacbhi copper-plate of the reign of Vigrahapalu 
III, dated in the year Id. 

Discovered in 1606 A.P. at Auigilchhi, a village in the 
district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 

Preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. ... 

The royal seal h attached to tin- uppei part M tin* plate, 
consisting £ of a circle with raised rim and beaded border, resting 
on a -mass of arabesque foliage.’ Un the top of the .‘tide i> a 
chaitya, surmounted by an umbrella. The circle, divided into 
two parts, contains in the upper portion a representation 
of the dharmachakra with eouehant antelopes at the side-, 
the wheel being a convex one with eight spokes and having an 
umbrella on its top. Below the wheel is the legend srir= 
Vigrahapaladevah, in raised letters. 

Records the grant of a village on tire occasion oi a lunar 
eclipse ( Soma-grahe , 1. 40) to Kliodnladeva-Sammn, son of 
Arkkadeva, grandson of Padmavana, a Sdmuvedin Brahmin 
belonging to the Kauthuma School, an immigrant from Krotjafi- 
ebi (Krodancha) and also Matsyavasa. and an inhabitant of 
Chhattragrama (Chhampragrama?), who was versed in; Mhmiiml, 
Vyakarana (grammar) and Tarka-tkhjd (logic). 

Envoy — Sahasija or Snhasiraja (see Ep. ltd., W. •JUs i 
n. 3), the mantrl. Engraved by Sasideva, son of Mahidiumi, 
an immigrant from Posbaii-p rani a. 

The first ten verses are identical with those of the Bahgarh 
grant. Verses 11 mid 11 of this gram are the satin as the 
12th and 11th verses respectively of the Bangarh grant. 

67. Tetravvan inscription of the reign of Riimapuia, 
dated in the year 2, 

Preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Records gift of an image of Tara by Bhatta Ichchhara, 
(IsvaraV). A. M. Broadly reads ‘Ranoapati’ in place of ‘Riimn- 
p&ia* (JASB, 167-2, Vi. f, p. 
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68. Obaiidimau Bodhisattva Padmapani image inscription 
of the reign oi Ramapala, dated in the year 42 (for the date 
read by Cunningham as the year 12, see MA8B, Y, p. 93). 

From Chandimau, a village in the Bihar subdivision of the 
Patna district. Discovered by Cunningham in 1877 or 1878. 
Subsequently removed to the Indian Museum. .... 

Records el ection of the image by an inhabitant- of Ra'jagriba, 
Vanik Sadiiu Bahurana, son of Sadhu Bbadulva. Contains the 
Buddhist form ii la — Ye dharmmci hetu pinbhara hetum tcsham, etc. 

69. NimdTghi or Manda stone inscription mentioning 
(fopala (III). Bee IHQ., 1941, pp. 207-216. 

The inscription was discovered in 1911 A.D. by the late 
Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitreya from ‘Manda, locally known as 
Thakur Manda, about 30 miles direct north of the town of 
Rajshahi.’ According to Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy, however, the 
inscribed stone was discovered at NimdTghi, ten miles to the 
west of Manda.- Preserved in the Yarendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi. Y'b'dt hYm Yf . 

70. Rajibpur (Bangarh) Sadasiva image inscription of the 
reign of Gopala (III), dated in the year 14 or 1. 

The image, ‘reported to have been dug up by some Santais 
at Rajibpur’ in the Dinajpur district, was first noticed by 
Dr. Nalini Kama Bhattasali in the Dinajpur Coliectomte 
Records Room. See IHQ., 1941, 217-218. 

Records erection of the image by Purushottoma. 

71. Bihar Hill image-inscription of the reign of Madana- 
pfdadeva, dated in the year 3. 

Inscribed on the pedestal of an image of the goddess 
ShashthT. ■ ■ b 

Records erection of the image (See Cunningham, A SR, 
III, p. 124, No. 16). 

72. Manahali copper-plate of the reign of Madanapala, 

dated in the year 8 (?). ' 

Discovered in 1875 A.D. in excavating a tank within a 
park at Manahali, a village in the district of Dinajpur, North 
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Beng i. Prc.-ened in the library of the Hop! Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Stal with ibo u-oiai 1'ftlii .-yuibni, vis., the Buddhist tllitiriitn- 
chukra with antelopes at the sides, and the name of the ruler — 
Srl-Madanapalah. 

Records in the name of Buddha tire grant of some land to 
A’atesvaraevatm barman, son of Saunakasvanu, grandson ol 
Prajapatisvurm and great-grand ?on of Yatsasviiml, as lee lor 
the reciting of the MahabMrata to the chief queen (FatUi- 
mahadnt) Chitramatika. The donee, a resident of t'liamp.i hi t t.i, 
belonged to the Kauthuma ricltool of the Sauiaveda. Envoy- - 
Sandhwhjruhilm Rhlmadevn. Engraved by the 6’i7 pi Tuthilgaht- 
sara. 

The iirsf eight verses of the grant are the same as those 
of tire Arogaclshi grant. Verses 9 and 1*2 are identical with verses 
11 and 18 respectively of the Aniguchhi grant, and its eleventh 
verse occurs in an altered form as the twelfth of the latter 
inseriptiun. 

73. Jaynagar image inscription of the reign of Madatiu- 
palii. dated in the year 19. 

From Jaynagar, near Luckeesarai in Bihar Province. 

Records erection of a Buddhist statue (See ( uniiiughum, 
ASP, III, I*. 125, No. 17). : 


(b) Inscriptions of the Chandra s 

c. 950-1(150 A.lJ. 


74. Rain pa i copper- plate of the reign of Snebandra . 
Reported to have been found a little more than a century 
[o at Rampai, a village about one mile and a half from Pattehasar 
I; the Munshiganj subdivision of the Dacca district. Preserved 
the Varendra Research Museum. 

With a f ihnrtuochahrn mudra seal [cl. the. emblem used 
by the Pa! as of Bengal), which has, in its upper part, the 
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emblem of tbe Buddhist- “Wheel of Law,” the Dhimnma-[cha']kra 
(1. 31) with two deer in the couehant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend Sn-Sricha n d ra Ule] va h , 
something like the emblem of a small conch-shell is seen. 
Beneath the legend may be observed the representation of a 
digit of the moon, with floral decorations on the three other 
sides of it. This crescent, it seems, represents the Moon from 
whom the donor {£' rl chandra). and his ancestors are said to have 
descended. Regarding the representation of the Moon on the 
Buddhist seal, it may be interesting to compare verse 3 of the 
text: Buddhasya yah sasaka-jdtaka m ■=ahkn-samsthmh bhaktya 
i>’h)ibhrati ;:wY.YTWCw.'::w;' t 

Invocations to Buddha, Dharma aud Sangha. Records grant 
of land to Pitavasa-Guptasarman, the Santivarika (priest in 
charge of propitiatory ceremonies), son of Sumangala-Gupta, 
grandson of Yaraha-Gupta aud great-grandson of Mnkkada- 
Gnpta, on the occasion of the Kotihonut ceremony 

75. Kedarpur copper-plate of the reign of Srichandra. 

Discovered in 191'.) A.P. at lvedarpur in the Madaripur sub- 
division of the district of Faridpur. Preserved in the Dacca 
Museum . 

'Flie usual dharmnehakra-mudrUt seal. Invocation to Buddha, 
Dharma and Saiigha in verse I , same as in the JRampal copper- 
plate grant. 

Incomplete. Contains only the genealogy of the Chandras, 
ending with Sricbandra. 

76. Dhulla copper-plate of the reign of Srlchandra. 

Discovered by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali in 1925. Preserved in 

the Dacca Museum. ■ 

With a Dharmachakra -m u d ra seal. ■ . 

Grant of land to the S&ntwarika (priest in charge of propi- 
tiatory rites) Vyasagahga-Sarman, son of Vibhuganga, grandson 
of Nandagahga, great-grandson of Jayagahga, as a fee for con- 
ducting the Adbhutaianti ceremony, on the occasion of . the 
performance of the Homachatashtaya or the Four Homos, 
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77. Idilpur copper-plate of the reign of Srlchnndra. 

Found at Edilpur in the district of Fa rid pur. (A note on this 
inscription, prepared by the late Mr. Gangatnohnn Laskar, was 
published in the Dacca Review for October 2912. Extract front 
this note was published by Dr. N. Iv. Bhattasali in the Ep. Ind., 
XVII, pp. 189-90. Bee also N. G. Majumdar, ‘ Inscriptions 
of Bengal,’ pp. 166-67). “The plate is reported to exist still ; 
but if is in the custody of people who are unwilling to show 
it to anybody again.” 

“ JB’rom a comparison of the abstract of the Idilpur plate 
of Sn-Ghandra published in the Dacca Review, referred to above, 
with the contents of the present plate {Kedarpur plate), it is 
ev, dent that the two plates are copies of the same draft. The 
Idilpur plate seems to have an extra sloka towards the end. 
borrowed from Srl-Ohandra’s Rarnpal plate, which is otherwise 
the copy of a draft differing from that of the Idilpur and the 

Kedarpur plates the opening invocatory tiloktt is identical in 

all the three plates ” (Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 189). 

Grant of land. 

78. Sandwip inscription on an image of the Sun-god of the 
reign of Govindachandra, dated in the year 12. 

Discovered on the Sandwip island. Preserved in the Dacca 
Museum. 

79. Paikpada Vasudeva image inscription of the reign of 
Govindachandra, dated in the year 23 (?). 

Engraved on the pedestal of an image of Vasudeva, recently 
found at Paikpada, a village in Vikrampur, in the Munshiganj 
subdivision of the Dacca district. ' Preserved in the Pall! Kalyana 
AArama at Autshahi. 

Records gift of the image by ‘ Gangadasa, son of Paradasa ’ 
(See D. C. Sircar, Bharatavarsha, 1348 B.S., Jyaishtha, pp. 768- 
775 ; Ind. Cult., Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 405-416), 
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80. Bbareila Narttesvara image inscription of the reign of 
Layahachandra, dated in the year 18. 

Engraved on the pedestal of ‘ a huge image of Xatesa-Siva 
dug out of a tank in a village called Bbareila, Police Station 
Badkamta, in the district of Tipper ah.’ Preserved in the Dacca 
Sahitya Parishat. 

Gift of the image by Bbavu-deva, son of Kusuma-deva, 
governor of Ivarmmanta (Kannmania-pala). Engraved by 
Ratoka and Madhusudnna. 


(c) Inscriptions of the Kimbojas 
r. 950-10-25 A. D. 

81. Dinajpur pillar inscription of a Kamboja King. 

The pillar originally found amidst the ruins of Bangarh in 
the district of Dinajpur is now located in the garden in front of 
the house of the Dinajpur Raj. 2^’® 

Records the dedication of a temple of Siva by a king of 
Gaucju belonging -so the Kamboja family (Kamboj-Gncayaja- 
Gaudapati). 

82. Irda copper-plate of the reign of the Kamboja king 
Nayapala-deva, dated in the year 13. 

Find-spot unknown. Was in the possession of a landlord of 
Irda in the Balasore District, Orissa. With a circular seal con- 
taining the well-known dharmit-chakra device, and in bold relief 
the legend : SrT-Nayapdla-devasya, 

Salutation to Siva. Grant of a village to a PaytiMa 
(scholar) named AS varttha&irman, boro at Drona, hailing from 
Kuntira, an adherent of the Chhandogya-charana and the 
Kauthuma school of the Samaveda, great-grandson of Bb&tfca 
Divakaraiarman, grandson of the UpSdhyaya Prabhakaragarman 
and son of the Upadhyaya Anukulami^ra, 
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(d) Inscriptions of the Yarmans 
c. 1050-1150 A.D. 

83. Belava copper-plate of the reign of Bhojavarman, 
dated in the year 5. 

From Belava, a village under the Police Station Bupganj, in 
the Narayanganj subdivision of the district of Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal. Preserved in the Dacca Museum. 

With a seal which seems to have originally borne the 
emblem of a wheel (c/. $ rvmad- Vishnuchakra-miidra-tamrasasu m- 
kritya pradatt-usmabMh — 11. 48-49 of the text). Grant, in the 
name of Yasudeva, of land to Ramadeva-Sarman, the priest in 
charge of propitiatory rites ( mntyagar-Mhikritdya — , cf. the 
designation Santyagarika, to be met with in grant No. 97, also 
Santivarika in grants Nos. 74 and 76 of this list), of the 
Yajurvedin School, son of Yisvarupa-devasannan, grandson 
of Jagannatha-devasarman, great-grandson of Pitambara- 
devasarman, an immigrant from the Middle country (Madhyadesa- 
■ vinirgatasya ), a settler in Siddhala-grama in uttara-BMha. 

84. Yajrayogini inscription of Sanialavarman — Incomplete. 
Broken fragment of a copper-plate which had probably a 
Vishnuchakra seal attached to it = (cf. 1. 11 . Vishnucha- 
[_kra-mndraya...] is available. 

Noticed at Somapara in the village Yajrayogini, -situated 
in the district of Dacca. Reported to have been originally found 
■by some children in the ruined site of an old temple in the loca- 
lity. Preserved in the Dacca Museum. 

Gift of land in favour of a Buddhist temple of Prajhapara- 
mita built by Bhxmadeva. Date lost. Details of the grant also 
lost. See N. K. Bhattasali, Modern Review, 1932, Nov., 
pp. 529-32; Bharatavarsha, Ivarttika, 1340 B. S., pp. 674-81. 

85. Samantasar copper-plate grant of the reign of Hari- 

varmadeva. , 

- ' Reported by the late Mr. N. N. Vasu to have been originally 

in the possession of a certain resident of Samantasar, a village in 
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the Idilpur Pargana of the Faridpur district. Preserved in the 
Dacca Museum. The name ‘ Yejamsara grant,’ given by him 
to this inscription, is not appropriate (See Bharatavarsha, 
Magha, 1344- B.S., pp. 169-74; Yahger Jatlya Itihas, Yol. II, 
pp. 215-17). 

The Vishnuchakra seal, which was attached to the plate, 
is referred to in 1. 16. 

Gift of land in the village Yaraparvata in the Mayuraviclja- 
vishaya, comprised in the Panchavasa -maiidala in the Paunrlra- 
bhukti to the priest in charge of propitiatory rites, son of 
Padmanabha-sarman, grandson of Bhattaputra Yedagarbha- 
Sarman, the donee belonging to the Asvaldyana sakha of the Rig- 
vedic School (dated in the year 42 ?). 

(e) Inscriptions of the Senas 
, c. 1050-1220 A.D. 

86. Barrackpur copper-plate of Yijayasena, dated in the 
year 62. 

Discovered in a village, near Barrackpur Cantonment in the 
district of 24-Parganas, was taken to England, where it is 
probably in the possession of Mr. Schumacher, the discoverer of 
the plate. 

With an uninscribed seal bearing in relief a representation 
of a ‘ ten-armed figure of Siva called Sada^iva in the idilpur 
grant of Kesavasena’. ■ ASC®® ■ 

Invocation to Siva. Grant of land to a Bigvedin Brahmin, 
Udayakara-devasarman, son of Bhaskara-devasarman, grand- 
son of Rahaskara-deva^arman and great-grandson of Ratnfikara- 
devasarman of Eantijongi, an immigrant from the MadhyadeSa, 
(Middle country) on the occasion of the Golden TiM purusha gift 
ceremony, performed by the Mahddevl YilasadevI during a lunar 
eclipse.. Envoy — 9alad$anSga. (For the date, see H. C. Ray, 
Dynastic History, Yol. I, p. 364, n. 1.) 
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87. Deopara stone inscription of the reign of \ ijayasena. 
Discovered in 1865 A, D. near Deopara in the Police Station Goda- 
gari in the Rajshahi district, North Bengal. The inscribed stone 
slab is preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Invocation to Siva. Building of a temple of Pradyum- 
nesvara by the king. Composed by Umapatidbara (pack 
pad-uriha-vichara-suddha-buddher,.,). Engraved by II an ok a 
Snlapani, a prominent member of the guild of craftsmen of 
Yarendra (Varendraka-silpigoshthi-chudamuni), son of Bribaspati, 
grandson of Manadasa and great-grandson of Pharma. 

88. Paikore pillar inscription of the reign of Yijayasena. 

Discovered at Narayana-ckatvara, Paikore, a village in the 

district of Birbhum, three miles to the east of the Murarai Station 
on the Loop Line of the E. I. Railway. 

Inscription consisting of a single line, engraved on a 
stone pillar exhibiting the headless figure of Manasa, the snake- 
goddess, contains mention of Vijayasena(. ..rdjena tirl-Vijaya- 
seTnena']). See Birbkum-Yivarana, vol. II, p. 10; Annual 
Report, ASRI, 1921-22, pp. 78-80, plate xxviii b). 

89. Naihati copper-plate of the reign of Valialasena, dated 
in the year 11. 

Discovered in 1911 A.D. at Naihati in the Katwa sub- 
division of the Burdwan district, within the estate of the Zemin- 
dar of Sitahati, a village near Naihati. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum. 

Seal with the usual Sena representation of Sadasiva. 

Invocation to Siva in the ArdhanarUvara form. Grant of 
village Yaliahittha (cf. the Saktipur grant) to the Achanja Ovasu- 
devasarman of the Kauthuma school of the Samaveda, son of 
Lakshmidhara-devasarman, grandson of Bbadresvara-devasarimn 
and great-grandson of Varaha-devasarman, on the occasion of 
the Hemaivadana ceremony, performed by the king’s mother 
Vilasadevi during a solar eclipse. 

90. Gfovindapur copper-plate of the reign of Lakshraana- 
seua, dated in the year 2 or 3. 
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Prom Govindapur, a village in the district of 24-Parganas, 
near the Baruipnr Station of the Diamond Harbour Branch of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Seal with a figure of Sadasiva. Obeisance (nmnaskara) tu 
Narayana. Invocation to Siva and the Moon. 

Grant of a village to Yyasa-devasarman of the Kaulhumu 
school of the Samaveda, son of Srinivasa-devasarman, 
grandson of Chahala-devasarman and great-grandson of Gosvami- 
devasarman, on the occasion of the coronation ceremony of the king 
( rajy-dbhulu'L’a-samayc ) . Envoy — Sandh i rig rah Ur a Xarayana- 
datta. f.' ; ■ A , ■ 

91. Tarpandighi copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmami- 
sena, dated in the year *2. 

Discovered in 1873-74 A. D. in the course of the re-excavation 
of Tarpandighi, an old tank in the district of Dinajpur, North 
Bengal, about C miles to the south of Gangarampur Police 
Station in the Balurgbat subdivision. Preserved in the Museum 
of the Vahglya Sahitya Parisbat, Calcutta. 

Sadasiva Seal. Kamaskara and invocation as in the Govinda- 
pur grant. 'A'. f;- .A/AAaa W WSS 

Grant of a village to the Isvara-devasarnian of the Kauthuma 
School of the Samaveda, son of Lakshmldiiara-devasannan, 
grandson of Markandeya-devasarman, and great-grandson of 
Hutasana-devasarman, on the occasion of the Hemdka-mahadana 
ceremony. Envoy — Narayanadatta, minister of peace and war. 

92. Anulifi copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmanasena, 
dated in the year 3. 

Discovered in 1898 A.D. at Anulifi, a village, near Ranaghat 
in the district of Nadia. Preserved in the Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajshahi. 

Sadasiva Seal. Namaskara and invocation as in the Govinda- 
pur and Tarpandighi grants. ffNAlXNNv.. fA 

Grant of land to Pandita Raghu-devasarman of the R&nva 
branch of the Yajurveda School, son of Devadasa-deva^arman, 
grandson of Sankara-devadarman and great-grandson of Vipra- 
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dasa-de va£ ar man . Envoy — Sdndhivigrahika Narayanadatta (same 
as in the Anulia and Govindapur grants). 

93. Dacca image inscription of the reign of Lakshmana- 
sena, dated in the year 3. 

Engraved on the pedestal of an image of Chandl. Discovered 
by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji in the ruins of Rampal, in the 
Pargana of that name in the Dacca district. 

The image is described as that of a four-armed goddess, 
waited upon by a female on each side, and standing under a niche 
or porch, on the top of which there are two elephants ‘ with vases 
on their upraised trunks ’ as if pouring water on the principal 
figure. The goddess who stands on a lotus over a lion eouchant 
carries in three hands a water-vessel, a lotus, an elephant- 
goad or a battle-axe, and the lower left band is in the Vamda 
pose. The image is now worshipped in a small temple at 
Dalbazar on the Farashganj Road near the Northbrook Hall in the 
town of Dacca. 

Records installation of the image of ChandldevI by Narayana, 
begun by Adhikrita Damodara in the third year of Lakshmana- 
sena’s reign (for reference to the fourth year, in which installation 
took place, see Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 360. The existence of this 
additional date is very doubtful). 

94. Saktipur copper-plate of the reign of Lakslmianusena, 
dated in the year 6. 

This copper-plate was for a long time in the custody of the 
family of the late Mr. Sivachandra Chatterjee of Saktipur in the 
Sadar subdivision of the Murshidabad district. Find-place un- 
known. Preserved in the library of the Vahglya Sahitya 
Parishat, Calcutta. " 

Sadasiva Seal. Namaskara and invocation as in the Anulia 
grant, of which the first seven verses are the same as those of 
this grant. 

Grant of land (including a pataka called Valiihita) to a 
Brahmin named Kuvera on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
Envoy — Tripurarinatha, the Sdndhivigrahika: 
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95. The Bhowal copper-plate of the reign of Laksbmana- 
sena, dated in the year 27 (?). 

Once believed to be lost ; now identified with the plate 
discovered by Mr. H. N. Handle in the archives of the India 
Office Library, London. Preserved in the library of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Sadasiva Seal. First 13 verses, same as in the Madbainagar 
grant of Lakshmanasena (see 96 below). 

Grant of land to Pad m an ab h a dev a- S arm a n of the Knuthumu 
branch of the Samaveda, son of Mahadeva-Sarman, grand- 
son of Jayadeva-Sarman and great-grandson of Buddhadeva 
(?)-$arman, by Lakshmanasena, on whom the epithet Parama- 
Narasimha is bestowed. Envoy — Sankaradhara, the Chief Minister 
of Peace and War of Gauda ( Gauda-mahasandhivigrahika ). 

96. Madbainagar copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmanasena. 

Discovered sometime about the year 1874 at Madbainagar 

in the Police Station Raiganj in the Serajganj subdivision of the 
Pabna district. Preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. x c?;"'. . ; '- 

Sadasiva Seal. Obeisance to Harayana and invocation to 
the five-faced god Siva and the Moon. 

Grant of a village to the £antyagarika Govinda-devasarman 
of the Paippalada branch of the Atharvaveda, son of Kumara-deva 
sarraan, grandson of Rama-devasarman, great-grandson of 
Damodara-devasarman in connexion with the Aindn MahaSanti 
ceremony on the occasion of the Mulabhisheka. The year of the 
grant is lost. 

Marked resemblance between verses 4 and 6 of this inscrip- 
tion and verses 5 and 16 respectively of the Deopara inscription 
of Vijayasena’s reign, as well as the close correspondence between 
v. 2. of this grant and a verse ascribed to Umapatidhara in the 
Saduktikarnamjrita (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 92, v. 4.) suggests that this 
inscription was probably the composition of the same poet. •' 

97. Sundarban copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmapa- 

sena. , , , . > 
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Discovered in the Sundarbans within the jurisdiction of the 
district of 24-Parganas in 1808. Lost. 

Grant of land to the Sauhjdg'irikn K rishnad bara-deva- 
sarman, son of Narasimba-devasarman, grandson of Xarayana- 
dhara-devasarman and great-grandson of Jagaddbara-deva- 
sarman, who was a student of the Aknhlyana sukhfi of the 
Rigveda. P ; 

98. Madanapada copper-plate of the reign of Yis-ivarfipasena, 
dated in the year 14, 

Acquired by the late Mr. X. N. Vast! in 1891. Discovered 
at Madanapada, P.O. Pinjari, in the Kotalipada panjnmt of the 
Faridpur district. It was in the Library of the [Royal] Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, but is now missing. 

Namaskara to Narayana. Invocation to the Sun and the 
Moon. Sadasiva Seal (which is also mentioned by name in 
line 56 of the inscription). 

Grant of a village to Yisvarupa-devasarman (, Niti path aka '?}, 
son of Vanamali-deva&irman, grandson of Garbhesvara-deva- 
sarnaan and great-grandson of Parasara-devafiarman . Envoy- 
Kopi vishnu, the MahasandhivigraMka of Gauda. 

99. Calcutta (Vangiya) Sahitya Parishat copper-plate of 
the reign of Visvariipa-Sena, 

Discovered in 1925 in the Dacca district (exact locality not 
known), acquired by the Zamindar family of Susang in the 
district of Mymensingh. Later presented to the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat. Sadasiva Seal missing. Namaskara and invocation 
as in the previous grant. 

Grant of several plots of land to Halayudha-devasarman 
belonging to the Kdnva branch of the Yajurveda. Grants 
made in the 13th regnal year, on the occasion of the birth-day 
anniversary (■ varshavriddhau ) of Ivumara Suryyasena, and also in 
the 14th year. Envoy’s name lost. 

100. Idilpur copper-plate of the reign of Kesavasena, 
dated in the year 3. 
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Discovered about 1838 A.D. in Idilpur, a par garni of the 
district of Faridpur. Was in the Library of the [Loyal] Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Now missing. 

Sndasiva Seal. Gift of land to the Nitipathaka (i.e. reciter of 
moral texts) Isvara-devasarman, son of Vanamali-devasarman, 
grandson of Garbhesvara-devasarman, great-grandson of Parasara- 
devasarman in the auspicious year ( hibha-iwrsha-rnddhau 
dlrghayusha-kanumaya) , i.e. probably on the occasion of the 
king’s birth-day anniversary. 

V. j\i ISCRI.LANKOUK INSCRIPTIONS 

a: 650-1200 A.D. 


101. Nidhaupur copper-plates of the reign of Bhaskaravar- 
man, King of Kamarupa . 

Discovered in 1319 B.S. at Nidhanpur, a village in the 
Panchakhanda pargana of the district of Sylhet in the Province 
of Assam. Different plates obtained and noticed ou different 
occasions. Still incomplete. Seal with traces of an elephant. 
Preserved in the collection of the Kamrup Anusandhan Samity, 
Assam. 

Re-issue of a grant by Bhaskaravarman from Karnasuvarna, 
originally issued by Bhutivarman, his great-great-grandfather. 
The plates so far available give names of 205 Brahmin donees, 
belonging to 56 different gotras, together with a specification of 
166{ff sharesincluding those seven, ear-marked for the maintenance 
of halt, charu, satra, etc. See Ep. Ind., XII, No. 13; XIX, 
No. 19, p. 116, No. 40. ; Padmanath Bhattaeharyya, Kamarupa- 
Sasanavalt, p. 3, n. 2. hVLDDlD'M if'iDD'P A ^ : 't) "1 ■ ; 


102. Tipper a copper-place of Lokanatha, dated in the 
year 44. ■ LA LLOCLL'L:; 

Discovered from the district of Tipper a, about 36 or 37 
years ago. Exact find-place not known. Partly damaged.; Pre- 
served in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; , 
Invocation to SaAkara (v. 1.). 
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With a heavy seal hearing a figure of Laksimn standing on 
a lot ii^ with elephants on both sides, each pouring water on her 
from a jar lifted by it- trunk, and, al.-o accompanied with two 
attendants seated cross-legged at the two sides of the goddess, 
pouring out some thing liquid from two round pots. Legend — 
K u i/ifi mind l ji-rhUi ibi numiin uu character < of the time of the 
Early Imperial Guptas), also a second legend — ! .oVmuVbmjti 
on the smaller seal impressed on the right side of the figure of 
Laksimn, in characters resembling those u-ed in the inscription 
on the plate. 

Gift of land to in-ihas'lnvmh Pradoshn-Lirtnan in the 
Suv vuhg a - cish mja with a view to the maintenance of ashs push pika, 
bali, churn, satra for Bhagaoan Ananta-Nariiyana in the temple 
(math a), built by him, and for providing the residence of more 
than one hundred Brahmins whose names together with shares, 
received jointly or individually, are supplied. Genealogy of 
Prodosha-Snrman, himself a Brahmin : father — Brahmin Tosha- 
Sarman ; mother, Suvaehanfi daughter of Brihaspatisvamin ; 
grandfather — Jayasarma-Svamin ; great grandfather — Brahmin 
Devasarman. Envoy — Rajaputm Lakshminatha. Recorded by 
Prasantadeva. V; ; LG 

103. Chittagong copper-plate of the reign of Ivfmtideva. 

. Found deposited in a Yaishnava temple of Chittagong called 
Bara Akkra. With .a seal supported by two serpents with hoods 
raised, containing in relief the legend sri-K<l>iiidcni , and in its 
upper part the design of a trifolio arch with tin 1 fmmv of a seated 
] ion . ' • . GGG fifi’G r Gy i y - g:G: G ^ ; yyGG' 

Grant issued from the camp of victory at YardhnniOnu- 
pura by Maharajadhiraja Kantideva of 'Htwikela-maiuhda, a 
Buddhist by religion, son of Dhanadatta, versed in the Parana* 
and the Ramayana, and his wife, a princess named Vindurati, 
a devotee of Siva. Dhanadatta was the son of Bhadradatta, 
a devotee of .Tina (i.e., Buddha), to whom an invocation 
is addressed. Incomplete, without the formal part of the 
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104. Paikore Pillar inscription of Karine (Lakshml-Karna, 
the Cliedi king). 

The pillar must have been surmounted by an image of the 
goddess, which, this inscription consisting of six lines mentions 
as having been made at the order of Karnadeva of Chedi 
lSani)id(lha-rajya~.srl-Ch('di-r(ajya)srl-Karnadeva(sya )} . 

(For details regarding find-place, and references, see No. -88, 
above.) 

105. Rauigaya Stone Inscription of the reign of Mahiudra- 
ptila (= Mahendrapala, the Pratihara King of Kanauj, son and 
successor of Mihira-Bhojaj, dated in the year 8. 

Incised on a pedestal illustrating the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, found at Ramgaya, ‘on the other side of the river 

Phalgu, just opposite the temple of Gadadhar at Gaya’. Pre- 
served in a modern temple of Siva at Gaya. 

Gift of Sahadeva, son of the Rishi ( Rishiputra ) Saudi. See 
MASB., Vol. V, pp. 63-64. 

106. Guneriya stone inscription of the reign of Mahendra- 
pfda, dated in the year 9. 

Incised on a Buddhist image, found at Guneriya, a village 
near the Grand Trunk Road, in the Gaya district. 

Buddhist formula. Gift in the reign of Gunncharita 

Mahlndrapala. 

107. British Museum votive inscription of the reign of 

Mahendrapala, dated in the year 9. 

Erection of an image by a Buddhist monk named Kusuma. 
See Nachrichten der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaftcn 
zu Gottingen , 1904, pp. 210-11. 

108. British Museum votive inscription of the reign of 

Mahendrapala, dated in the year 2. 

This is suggested by E. D. Banerji to be identical with the 
inscription, now missing, which Major Kittoe originally found 
somewhere in Bihar, the date of which he read to be the year 19, 
recording the fact of a ‘party having apostatized, and again 
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returned to the worship of the Sakya’. Find-place of neither of 
these two inscriptions is definitely known. 

109. Itkhori image-inscription of the reign of Mahendrapala. 

Incised on an image of Tara, found at Itkhori in the district 

of Hazaribagb (see A8R., 19*20-21, p. 35). 

110. Paharpur stone inscription of the reign of Mahendra- 
pala, dated in the year 5. 

Engraved on a stone-pillar found in the northern 
of the Viliam at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district. Preserved 
in the Indian Museum. See Annual Report, ASi. 1925-26, 
p. 141; MAS!., Iso. 55, p. 75. 

Setting up of a pillar by bhilmhu Ajayagarbha in honour of 
Buddha. 

111. Bhuvanesvar stone inscription of Bhaita Bhavadeva flip 

The stone bearing the inscription was brought in 1810 

A.D. to the [Royal] Asiatic Society of Bengal. On the priests 
of Bhuvanesvar (in Orissa) making a representation, it was 
sent to that place, where it is now to be found attached to the 
western wall of the courtyard of the temple of Ahanta-Vasudeva. 
According to Mr. P. Aeharya, the inscription originally belonged 
to the temple of Narayana or Ananta-Narayana, erected at the 
village Siddhala in Radha or Uttara- Radba from where it was 
brought to the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (see 
Indian History Congress, Proceedings, Third Session, Calcutta, 
1939, p. 313). 

Namaskara to Vasudeva and invocations to Hari and 
Vagdevata (i.e. Sarasvatl, the goddess of speech). 

A panegyrical account of Bhatta Bhavadeva II (Bhatta- 
Bhavadevakula-prasasti-sukt-aksharani, I. 2), and his ancestors, 
recording erection of an image of Narayana, excavation of a tank, 
laying out of a garden and dedication of a hundred damsels 
to the service of' the god. Genealogy of Bhavadeva (II) : 
Bhavadeva (1), his elder brother Mahadeva and younger brother 
AttnhfPa ; Bbavadeva’s eight sons, eldest being Rathanga; 
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Rathanga’s son Atyanga ; bis son Sphurita (also called Budha) ; 
bis son Adideva and wife Devaki ; their son Govardhana ; his 
wives Sarasvati and Sangoka, the latter being the daughter 
of a Vandyaghatiya Brahmin ; his son by this wife — Bhatta 
Bhavadeva (II). Prasasti, composed by Bhavadeva’s friend 
Yachaspati. 

112. Kamaulf grant of Vaidyadeva, dated in the year 4. 
Three plates, recording this grant, were discovered in 1892 
at Kamauii, a village near the junction of the Ganga and the 
Varuna at Benares. Preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 

Invocation to Yasudeva. Grant of land by Vaidyadeva, 
the ruler of Ivamarupa to Somauatba, son of Srldbara, grandson 
of Yudhishthira and great-grandson of Bharata who belonged to 
Bhavagrama in Varendrl. Prasasti, composed by Manoratha, son 
of Rajaguru Miirari. Engraved by the 3ilpi (artist) Karnabhadra. 

113. Jaynagar image -in script ion of the reign of Palapala, 
dated in the year 35. 

Name of the fmd-place, same as that of the Jaynagar 
image-inscription of the reign of Madanapala. See Cunningham, 
ASK., Ill, p. 125, No. 33, Plate NLY; H. C. Ray, Dynastic 
History, Yol. I, p. 352, No. 1. 

114. Sundarban copper-plate of the reign of Srf- 
Madommanapala, dated in the year 1118 of the Saka era. 

Discovered in the course of the “ reclamation of land from 
the dense primitive forest in F. plot, West Sundarban, near 
the sea-coast of Bengal.” Inscription plated with a thin 
lining of silver. On the reverse of the copper-plate there is an 
engraved drawing of a ‘ Yaislmavite group,’ consisting of an 
image of Vishnu in a sitting pose, ‘with a heflowered standard 
and sun-shade at the back, and a kneeling devotee, probably 
Garuda in front.’ Preserved in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta 
University. . |AV A 

Grant of a village to Maharanaha Yasudeva Sarman, a 
student of the Kama branch of the Yajurveda. 


As a preliminary step towards facilitating a systematic >tudy 
of the diverse materials to be gathered from the various available 
sources, 1 have divided the book into three different part*. 
The first part is devoted to geography, the second to political 
or dynastic history, and the third to administration. The 
underlying unity in the treat men’, of the data, utilised in 
the work, is due to the fact that an intelligible account 
(if the political transactions of the' country from the earliest 
times demands u precise determination ol the constituent 
geographical factors, as well as of the different pans of the 
machinery of government through which sovereign powers 
were exercised. So far as the geographical chapters arc 
concerned, an endeavour has been made to ascertain the 
meaning of such terms as Vaiign, Samatula, Harikchl, Suhmti , 
Badha, Kamiifnimrm, etc., to which references are to be found 
in the inscriptions selected, and also to present in a systematic 
form the detailed information contained in some of these records 
regarding certain towns, villages and hamlets, their boundaries 
and environs. I have tried to give relevant extracts from such 
inscriptions together with their English renderings, and also the 
identifications of the different places wherever thc~e have been 
settled with more or less certainty, in the geographical chapters 
my attention has been mainly concentrated on the Province 
of Bengal as at present constituted under British Rule, and 
I have only incidentally referred to some of its neighbouring 
provinces while discussing the changing boundaries of territorial 
jurisdiction under the different princes and dynasties. 

The political chapters (Part II), like the geographical ones, 
are also not based exclusively on the material furnished - by 
the inscriptions of Bengal. The earliest of them, if it is a 
genuine one, is to be assigned to the third or second century 
B.C., but it is not impossible to trace Bengal’s political history 
to a remoter antiquity although due reservation must he made 
for the fact that lack of reliable evidence must make the re- 
construction of pre-Mauryan history not only incomplete but 
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suspect and defective. There are also serious gaps in the later 
history of the country; practically the whole narrative down 
to the advent of the Imperial Guptas consists in a series of 
inferences and probabilities. Bengal never stood isolated from 
the rest of India : its political happenings and developments 
were naturally interrelated to the general course of events outside 
its own frontiers. This is attested hv the not inconsiderable 
evidence contained in the inscriptions of Bengal as well as a 
number of records discovered from various parts of India inclu- 
ding remote places in the South. Even what may appear as 
purely local history cannot be properly understood unless a 
wider background is explored. I have, therefore, found it 
necessary to digress occasionally from the main narrative and 
discuss the salient features of contemporary history, wherever 
any direct proof, or even a reasonable indication of, contact with 
external Powers is available. This accounts for frequent pre- 
occupations with the history of the Mauryas, the Suhgas, the 
Kushanas, of Ivharavela of Kalihga, the Imperial Guptas, the 
Later Guptas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas, Rasbtrakuta^, Ohalukyas 
of Kalyan, the Cholas, etc. It should be added here that the 
dynastic history of Bengal, as reconstructed in this work, closes 
with an account of the Senas, the successors of the Palas, and 
that the exclusion of any reference to the situation which followed 
the virtual collapse of that dynasty has been deliberately planned, 
accounting for the non-utilisation of the material contained in the 
Chittagong copper-plate of Damodiira, the Tippera grant of 
Harikaladeva Ranavankamalla or the newly discovered 
inscription from Mehur. As in the geographical chapters, I 
have in this part of the book also laid particular stress on the 
interpretation of epigraphic texts and attempted to explain 
their implications in regard to internal affairs or relations with 
neighbouring Powers. The genealogical tables and the list of 
principal invaders and conquerors, appended below, will show 
the variety of interests and the largeness of the scope covered ip 
the chapters dealing with political history. 
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F. Gexealogic.vi Tables 


I. A. The Varujan* of Pusi .khiani fe. -300-850 A.D.i 
Smhav&rmnn 
Clianrfravanuan 

B. The Three Rulers of Var.iki-MandaU in East Bengal (Sixth century A LX» 

■ f. Dharmaditya 
ii. Sam'achari&rieva 

in. Gopschafidra (whose dominion probably also cam prise. I aoim* portion l )> .** 

district of Hard was in West Bengali. 

C- Rulers of Kurnasuvarnn 1 Later sixth and early seventh centuries A.D.< 

Jay a Dig a 

5aianka alim Xarendra-Gapta 

D. 1. The Khadgas of FCaruisn^a-Samatata IX X MitMfdjiUIunijn Kaniideva of 
(Seventh century A. IX l H arike Ja - m a n<hi fa *Vth century 

A D. 

Ifhadgodyctna 

1 

J&takbadga 

I * ‘ 

Dsvakhadg*^ .Prabiiavati 


Baj&raja ili&jar&j&bhatttt 

* * * # 

Udlrnakhadyra 

E. The Palis of Bengal «<?. 750-H44 A.D.) 

Gopala — Deddsdevf ic, 750-775 A.D.)' 


1 

Tribbnvanapa'a 


P sniiadevt daughter of the Rasbtra- 

VSIipala 

j 

kuta Parabaia \c. 775-819 A.D.j 

1 

Jay;.] ala 

Devapala tc, 819-858 A.D.i 

l 

Ra’yapala 

VijirahapJla I 

(c. 860-61 A D.) 

* = Surapala— c. 858-60 A.D.i 

i 

Narayajjapals 
861.918 A.D.i 

1 

Rajyapal* II 
(915-39 A.D.i 

' , i 


1 

Gopala II 
.989-66 A.D.) 

I 

VigrahapiU II 
(956-82 A.D.i 

Mablpala I 
(982-1032 A.D,* 

Naynp&la 
*1032-47 A.D.i 
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Vigrabapala IT! 
(1047-60 A D.) 


MahTpala TI 
(1060-64 A D) 


Surapaia IT 
(10:34-65 A.D) 


Earn pala 
'1065-1109 A.D.) 


Bajyai ala 


Kumarap ala 
(death c. 1115 A.D.) 


Madanapala= 
Ohitramatika 
(1116-1135 A.D.) 


Gopala III 
(1115-1116 A.D.) 

F. The Ghandras of Vikramapura and Chandradvipa (Tenth century A.D.) 

Purnacbandra 

Suvarnachandra 

i 

i 

Trailokyacbandra 

Srlchandra 

G. The Chandra Baler of Karm&nta (Eleventh century A.D.) 

Layabachandra 

H. The Chandra Ruler of Vangajadesa {e. 10*25 A.D.) 

Govindachandra 

I. The Kamhojas of Priyangti and Gauda (From the tenth to the eleventh century A.D.) 

Eajyapala = Bbagy adevi 


! i 

Narayanapala Kayapala Gaudapatil 

J. The Suras of West Bengal (Apara-Mandara and Takkanaladam) 

Banasiira 

‘i 

Lakshmlsura 

K. The Yam ans of Vikramapura (From the eleventh to the early twelfth century A.D.) 
la) Yajravaroian (5) Jyotirvarman 

i i 

Jatayarinan Hamarmaxt 


Sarcalavarinan 

I 


Son (successor) 


Bhojavarman 

L. The Kaivarttas of .North Bengal (Later eleventh century A.D. I 


i i 

Divya Eudoka 

I i 

Hari Biuroa 

M. The Senas (From the eleventh to the early thirteenth century A.D). 
VTrasena 

I 

Samant&sena 

i 

Hemantaaena = Ya&odevl 
Yijayaaena* ViJasadevi, a Sura princess 
Vallalasena = Eamadevi 
Lakshina n&sena 


ilii 


Viivarupaseoa ■ 


Ke^avasena 
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II, List of Eulers from outside with claims of 
Military Victory in Bi-xoal 

1. Sarnmh ugupt a (died c. :.;75 A .PA, ovri had <> ban.atatu. 
•2. Kimiaragupta I (4 J 5-455 A.D.), Euler (4 j’l.iiclravar- 

dhanu. 

2. Budhugnpta (47 6-96 A.D.), Euler of Pundraviudhnria. 

-1. Yiiinyugupta (507-08 A. IX) of East Bengali 

5. Dunisid.irugnpti oi ; he hm.ily of tin- Luo-r G uptiis 

fLn-A.lL), 

6. Bbaskamarman, the King of Kan. a: fipu , Uukr of 

Earnasuvarna . 

7. Anonymous Saiia prince, conqueror of the lord of 

Punclra (1st half of the bill century). 

8. Yasovaroian of Kanauj, conqueror of Gauda (1st half of 

the 8th century). 

9. SrI-Harsba of Kamarupa, conqueror of Gauda (before 

759 A.D.) 

10. Dbruva of the EasbtrakiUa dynasty (779-94 A. I). . 

11. Govinda III of the Eashtrakuta dynasty (791-814). 

12. Yatsaraja, the G urjara-Pr at-Ihara king (7B-3-G4 A.D.)'. 

13. Nagabhata II ,, ,, (815-33 A.!).). 

14. B ho j a ,, Oicfnrc bill A.P.). 

15. Mahendrapala ,, - ' ,, it. 891 \.l),). 

16. Giiwln'lliviija Gangeyade-va (before 10.1.9 A.B.o 

17. Eajendru Chola I of the t'hoia dyna.-sy ti .ft u ct-ti 

1021-2-5 A.D.) . 

18. Lakshnu-Kaniu, the Kahichurl king ol '(’ripiui tr. 

1111-70 A.D.). 

19. Chalukya prince Yikramadiiya VI (during the reign 

of his father Souiesvara, c. J 04 1-68 A.D.). 

20. Chodaganga of Kaiihga (r. 1076-1147 A.D.). 

Regarding the two chapters on administration (Part 111), 
I should add that matters of a speculative character have been 
deliberately excluded, and facts collected and classified in such 
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a manner that the inscriptions have been made to tell their 
own story, leaving little room for guess-work. While discussing 
the meaning of the various terms of a technical nature which 
occur in these inscriptions, it has appeared to me that true 
guidance in this direction can be obtained from the texts them- 
selves if only the passages in which they are to be found are detached 
from the surrounding mass of entanglements, and subjected to a 
close scrutiny. It is quite possible to lengthen out controversies 
by introducing uncertain elements. This I have tried to avoid, 
and the treatment of the subject is restricted to prescribed limits. 

I take this opportunity to mention briefly some new 
theories and suggestions as well as fresh material, epigraphic or 
other, brought forward in recent years, which for obvious reasons 
could not be incorporated into the text of the book. In doing 
so I am, however, constrained to limit my choice to those publi- 
cations only which appear to me more important than the rest, 
or may to a certain extent be regarded as representing the trend 
of recent researches in the field. -.Ww 

Not an inconsiderable amount of research aims at throwing 
new light on the identification of places, rivers, etc., mentioned 
in the different inscriptions. The identification of the river 
Kauri ka with the Kausiyara in the district of Sylhet in Assam 
is supported in the Indian Culture, 1934, pp. 137 ff., and the 
theory that the land-grants, recorded in the Nidhanpur plates 
of Bbaskaravarman, were connected with the Panchakha$$a 
Pargana of that district is defended by some scholars (see D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant. LXI, p. 44; K. M. Gupta, IHQ., VII, 
pp. 243-40; Ind. Cult., II, No. 1, pp. 153-157 ; P. Bbatta- 
charyya, ibid., pp. 167-70; K. L. Barua, ibid., p. 171; Ind. 
Cult., I, 3, pp. 421-432). Tiie Mayura-Sal ma.l-1 graham 
of the Nidhanpur plates, resembling in name Madhasalmali 
(Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala), is suggested by another writer 
to have been situated in the neighbourhood of the territory of 
Gautja between the rivers Teesta and Karatoya (N, DasGupta, 
Ind. Cult., II, No. 1* pp. 37-45). Chandradvipa (Bampal grant 
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of Srichandra) corresponded to Bakla Chandradvipa (JASB., 
1874, p. 206) which included * the whole of the modern Zil’ah 
of Baqirganj (Backerganj) with the exception of Mahalla 
Salimabad ’ (N. Das Gupta, Ind. Cult., 1935, pp. 150-51), but 
the argument that the place is mentioned by Chandragomin 
is far from convincing. Notice may be taken here of the 
various identifications proposed, viz., of Nagirauu (-mandahi) 
with Nagatpara, and Jambubeva-praecsu (circle), comprised 
in the former, with Jambuvamt netr Pafichabibi 12 miles 
north of Paharpur, both mentioned in the L'aharpur grant of 
Budhagupta (Rao Bahadur Iv. N« Dikshit, Mem. AS I. , 
No. 55, 1938); of Viddarasasana (Govindapur grant of 

Lakshmanasena) with Sasana, a village 3 miles to the south of 
Govindapur, and of Dharmanagara (same grant) with village 
Dbamnagar to the north of Sasana (Kalidas Datta, Pancha- 
pushpa, a Bengali journal, V.S. 1339, pp. 240-41 ; Ind. Cult., 
Ill, No. 1, p. 183) ; of Priyahgu (Irda grant of the Kambojas) 
with village Pingbani in Tha.na Garbeta; of Kanti (same 
grant) with Contai in the Midnapore district (cf. Kantichak in 
Thana Danton and Kanthi in Thana Gopiballabhpur. Bee for 
these identifications, J. C. Ghosh, Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 43-47) ; 
of Ambilagra ,m-agrahara (Nandapur grant) with village Ambnlia 
or Ambalia in Thana Rajarampur in the district of Dinajpur 
and of Jangoyika (same grant) with Jangai in Thana Nawabganj 
of the same district (Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 120-129), of Kujavatl 
(of the Ramacharita ) with a place of that name, about 14 miles 
to the North of Nayadumka, of Tailakampa ( Ramacharita ) ruled 
by Rudraifikhara with Telkupi in the Manbhum district, Bihar 
! (New edition of the Ramacharita by R. G. Basak and R. C. 
Majumdar, p. xxvii ; G. Mitra, Birhhumer Itihas , p. 59) ; among 
the places mentioned in the Mallasarul inscription, of Godhagrama 
with Gohagram on the Damodar river, to the south-east of 
Mallasarul in the Burdwan district ; Amragarttika ( -stma ) with 
Ambahula (also called Slmaslmi), to the south of Mallasarul, 
and of Khandajotika with Khandajull between Mallasarul and 
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Gohagram (N. G. Majumdar, Ep. Ind., XXIII, pp. 155-61). 1 
Due attention should also be given to the location of 
the land of the Pulindas ( Pulinda-raja-rashtra ) within the 
territory of the Parivrajaka family, in the region comprising 
the northern slopes of the Vindhya range, as suggested 
by the evidence of the Navagrama grant of the Maharaja 
Hastin, dated in the year 198 of the Gupta era (K. X. 
Dikshit, Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 121 ff.) ; the suggestion that 
it is Yarendra, not Ramavatl, that is mentioned by the author 
of the Rdmacharita as situated between the Ganges and the 
Karatoya, and that Ramavatl corresponded to Ramauti, noted in 
the A’in-i-Akbarl (Jarrett, VoL II, p. 131) as a fiscal unit com- 
prised in the Sarkar of Lakhnauti (Xew edition of Rdmacharita, 
p. XXXI) ; the fact of the mention in an inscription from 
the Madras Presidency of Dakshina- Radha as comprised in the 
| Gauda-dcsfl (Ind. Cult., II, p. 350; Rangachariar, Inscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 3-53), of Vahgakuti 
(apparently suggestive of some connexion with Vanga), village 
Pechipataka in the Varendr i-mandala, village Mamana in 
I Tadisama included in VarendrI, village Jada in the Ivhanda 

I situated in the liTulbh-mandala, village Brabmani in Varendra, 

1 and of Pundravardhaua and Gauda in some inscriptions from 

f Orissa (IB OR 8 ., II, pp. 52-59 ; 168-71, 429-35 ; R, D. Banerji, 

I History of Orissa, Vol, I, pp. 165, 176, 195-96), Vilvagavasa 

| in the Southern Radha, Kulaficha (proposed to be identified 

I with Kulaneh in the Bogra district, North Bengal — (cf. 

I IHQ., 1937, pp. 163-65), Savathidesa (or Savathika) identi- 

I fied with the region ' corresponding more or less to* North 

Bogra and South Dinajpur,’ Dardurika and Mitila -pataka 

1 identified respectively with Dadra in Panchbibi Thdnd 

3 Dr. Sukatoar Sen, Ph.D. identifies Ba(Va)kkatt»k» with,, "fspelt^g, 

B&kfca by the late Mr. Majumdar), Ard lhakaraka with Adra (about two miles to the, north of 
Gohagram), Kapisth&v&Uka with Kah&gft near Adra, Msdhuvttaka with Mftha^S or M&oda, 
and Salmaligrama with Slmuldanga (CaL Bev.* 1988, March, p. 364), Mallas&rul, which, 
according to N. G, Majumdar, may represent the last-named place, is marked m garni in 
Surrey _ JSF q* . ‘ ^ 1 & IS to a mile scale) of X929-30, sea Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
jp. 166, fn. 2). 
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and Mi tail or Matialpara in the Bogra district [K, X. Dik-hir, 
Throe copper-plate in-oriptions from Gaonri, hp. Inti., XX111, 
pp. lOltT >. The occurrence of the n ones Kr'idb.l L'tidh'j j<mi- 
dnradha, i.e. ‘one who has caused lustre {prosperity ! to the 
country named Budha ’] and Harikell (- Keliara , i.< . ' provider ot 
sports to Harikell) in the K>n'pFu‘umauj<ni (Act !. pp. 5, To, Text 
edited by Dr. Manpinohan Ghosh, published by Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1939) and the proposed emendation of jncmsiixutp.ia 
to Kannasuvanna or Karnasuvarna {ibid) deserve special notice. 
The view that the Rdmucurita refers to a town named Datnara, 
held by the late MM. H. P. SiGtri, may have to he ahaiiduned 
in the light of the new interpretation proposed. 

It was not possible to utilise in Part 1 of the text the geogra- 
phical or topographical material contained in the Nnndapur grunt 
of the year 1G9 (of the Gupta era), the Mallasarui copper-plate of 
Vijayasena, the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala, the Jujilpfula 
copper-plate of Gopala II and the Satnautasar grant of Harivarma- 
deva. The Nandapur inscription refers to Amhi\agi%m~agrahftm, 
village Jangoyika,Nanda-FitMandIvhatfipuran-(7gra/i«ra : Srasty- 
Amci(bi)lagramagniharat = sa -v Uvasam-ad h i ka ra n a in Jahgo- 

yika-grame ; Nanda- Pa ithcya-Khaf a p ft ra n tig rahtlri ka 1.3 (for 

identifications, see p. Iiv above). The donated land, as recorded in 
this inscription, was bounded on the south by the land grant- 
ed to Gorakshita by means of a copper-plate {Gorakshiia-lamta- 
patta-dakslnnena... 1.12) and on the east by the ( hip.-ihblmga. 
The Mallasarui copper-plate of Vijayasena records the grant of 
-some land which was situated in the village of Yettragartta 
comprised in the Vakkattaka-Fitfti (sambaddhu) of the Vardha- 
mana -bhukti, which was bounded on the east and south by 
Godhagrama (for identifications, see p. Iiv above), on the north by 
Vata-Vallak-dgra/mra and on the west by half of Amragarttika, 
The other localities referred to in the inscription, not yet defi- 
nitely identified, are : (1) Arddhakaraka in the Yakkattaka- 
VUhi, (2) Nirvrita-Fata/ra, (3) Kapistha- Viltak-iigrahara, 
(4) Ko$&d,rir-agmhdra, (5) Salmali- Ffltaka (= Mallasarui?). 
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(6) Madhi i-Vatal-a, (7) Khandajotika, (8) Vindkyapura. The 
Nalanda copper-plate of Dharmapala, issued from a place, the 
came of which has been tentatively read as Ivapila (- vasakat . ) 
records the grant of some land in the hamlet of Uttarama 
(- grumahe ) in the neighbourhood of village Niguha (- gram - 
dsanna -), comprised in the -Jambfinadl -Vithi of the Gaya -rishaya 
( -anluhpati - ) belonging to the Kagara-UiwfrG (-Patna division). 
The Jajilpadfl copper-plate issued by Gopala II from the vic- 
torious camp at Vataparvvatika, furnishes the names of two 
localities, Kashthagriba, and Maharajapailika, comprised in the 
ugmhara of Anandapura which belonged to the vishaya of 
luiddalakbata of the 1 ’u ndra vard ha n a-lh u kt i . 

It may he added here that though the geographical infor- 
mation noted above could not be used in that part of the Text, 
to which it proper!) belongs, most of the inscriptions recently 
discovered including those from which the above information 
has been collected became available for treatment in the chapters 
on political history and administration. Among the many 
historical sites in Bengal, promising but not yet fully explored, 
the Bangarh area in the district of JJinajpur (North Bengal) has 
of late received some public attention, for which credit is due 
to the University of Calcutta, which, in co-operation with the 
Archaeological Department, Government of India, has been 
annually carrying out systematic excavations under the supervi- 
sion of several eminent scholars and specialists including 
Messrs. Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., P.K.S., Curator, Asutosh 
Museum, Sarasi Kumar Saraswati , M.A., and Kunjagovinda 
Groswami, M A. The stock of antiquities, already collected 
from this site, include a few punch-marked and cast 
coins together with a variety of objects, some of which 
inscribed, to be attributed to the Suhga, Kushana, Gupta 
and Pala periods. The wealth of material discovered at 
Paharpur, forming the subject of an illuminating Memoir by 
Bao Bahadur Iv. N. Dikshit, has justly created a stir in 
a wide circle of oriental scholars, and it raises the expectation, 
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reasonably enough t that if similar attention is bestowed on 
some of the neglected spots of historical interest in Bengal, 
the result may be equally encouraging. 

As the two names Yanga and Vangala occur separately in 
certain old texts, it is inferred that they could not have borne 
the same meaning. Dr. H. C. Raycbaudhuri suggests that 
Vangala corresponds to the area round the city of Bengala men- 
tioned in some foreign accounts of India, belonging to the 
16th and 17th centuries [Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
1932, Chapter XIV (in Bengali), pp. 181-192]. This 
investigation has been carried on to a further length by- 
Messrs. R. 0. Banerji (Ic., 11,4, pp. 75 ',‘-60), P. L. Pal (Early 
History of Bengal, p. Y.) and Dr. R. G. Majumdar (Lama 
Taranatha : Account of Bengal, Geography — IHQ., XXVI, 
pp. 225ff.). Concluding that either Dianga, opposite Chittagong, 
or Chittagong itself or both represent the city of Bengala, I)r. 
R. C. Majumdar suggests that the original kingdom of Vangala 
must be located in this region (loc. cit., p. 232). It is stated 
in this connexion that Taranath refers to Chatigrama (Chitta- 
gong) as the capital of a prince named Gopichandra in his work 
Bkah-babs-bden (JASB., 1898, p. 23) and to Guvielmndra of 
Bhangala in his History of Buddhism, whose kingdom later 
came into the possession of Gopala, the founder of the Pain 
dynasty. Support for the proposed identification of Vangala 
is also derived from the suggestion that the two above-mentioned 
kings are to be regarded as identical. Although it may be true 
that Vanga and Vangala did not always signify the same region, 
it is necessary to . be cautious in using later sources for the 
purpose of ascertaining the meaning which these terms bore in a 
much earlier period such as the tenth or eleventh century A.D. 
It is not safe either to draw definite conclusion from the many 
legends with which Taranatb’s History is crudely mixed up. 
Marco Polo’s reference (1295 A.D.) to Bangaia is also later than 
the period on which light is sought to be thrown ; besides, its 
interpretation is controversial. 
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Of some special interest is the paper, contributed by Mr. 
Krishnapada Goswami (IHQ., No. 3, March, 1939, pp. l£7ff ; 
JDL., XXXIII, 1940, pp. 1-70) in which an attempt is made to 
trace non-Aryan elements in the place-names of Bengal. Philo- 
logical researches in regard to place-names do not, however, re- 
present a new subject, as Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji long ago 
provided scientific analyses of many such names (see his History 
of Bengali Language) with valuable comments on their origin and 
formation. In view of the large mass of material that has accu- 
mulated in recent years, the scope of the subject has no doubt 
widened, involving questions of racial and cultural origins and 
fusions, a correct solution of which may have a far-reaching effect 
on our historical outlook. As this subject is not strictly speaking 
within the purview of the investigations undertaken in the present 
work, I can only refer to one or two points discussed by 
Mr. Goswami . His reference to place-names ending with Jola, Joli, 
Jota, Jotika, meaning a channel, water-course, river, water, etc., 
as providing "evidences of a non-Aryan substratum" is worthy of 
note as such names are not only quite abundant in modem Bengal, 
but are furnished by several early inscriptions, relevant material 
from which has been utilised in the geographical chapters of this 
book. Another affix — vada, not infrequently found in connexion 
with place-names, is suggested to be of Dravidian origin. 

Having given this brief survey of the additional geographical 
material that ought not to be allowed to pass unnoticed, 1 may 
now refer to some new publications which appear to me to he of 
similar importance from the standpoint of dynastic or political 
history. 

Mr. John Allan (Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the 
British Museum, 1986; pp. xev-xcviii) expresses the opinion that 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela does not mention the 
name Bphaspatimitra and that the Bribaspatimitra of the coins 
cannot be identified with Pushyamitra, the Suhga king. The 
coins bearing the name of Bribaspatimitra are not to be regarded 
as the issue of a single king, but of two kings, an earlier Brihas- 
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patimitra (third century or first half of the second century 
B.G.) and a later prince of the same name (late second century 
B,C.), the former to be identified with Brihasviltirniira whose 
name occurs on inscribed bricks from Mom, near Mathura, and 
the latter with Bahasatimittra of the Pabhosa inscription dated 
in the 10th year of tJdaka. In connexion with the Kimravela 
problem Dr. B. M. Barua refers to the old Odiya MS. of the 
Brahmanda-Purana, mentioned by the late Mr. K.P. Jayaswal in 
JBOPiS , 1017, p. 482, and reproduced by Prof. Sten Kunow in 
the Acta Orientalia, Yol. 1, on which he is not prepared to place 
any reliance in the interpretation of theHathigumpha inscription. 
He also differs from the current interpretation of Sugahgaya, 
occurring in that inscription, and attacks the theory of Pushya- 
mitra’s identification with Kharavela’s contemporary. Interest 
in the Meharauli inscription of Chandra has revived. Dr. D.R. 
Bhandarkar suggests without adducing any argument, however, 
that this inscription should not be regarded as a posthumous one, 
and further holds that the Vahlikas, mentioned in the record, 
are to be located not far from Vishnupada, a hill near the Vi pa sit 
(Beas),‘from where Kasmira was not far distant’ (Ind. Cult,, III, 
No. 3, pp. 511-513). Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that the account of 
military exploits attributed to Chandra in the Meharauli inscrip- 
tion follows more or less a conventional style, and is, therefore, 
ud worthy of credence, a theory, which, I am sorry to say, 
side-tracks the real issue. His proposal to regard ‘bhavena’ in the 
text to be a mistake for 'devem' is merely conjectural, and it 
is not clear how it can prove the correctness of the identification 
of Chandra with Chandra Gupta II, first suggested by 
Hoernie (JRASB., Letters, Vol. Y, No. 3, 1939, pp. 407-4-15). 
Mr. A. Ghosh of the Archaeological Department, Govt, of India* 
discusses (Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 263-85, plates A and B) the 
evidence of two new Maukhari Seals from Nalanda, which proves 
beyond doubt that Avantivarman was the son of Sarvavarman, 
and incidentally refers to the difficulties involved in the identi- 
fication of Suryavarman, mentioned in the Haraha inscription 
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with a ruler of that name appearing in an inscription from Sirpur 
(Ep. Ind;, XI, p. 190). 

Seals from Naianda, referred to by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
include those mentioning Xarasimbagupta, his son Kumaragupta, 
Budhagupta, Yainyagupta, [Bhajgavachchandra and Supra- 
tishthitavarman. Particular attention should be given to the 
seal representing Yainyadevi as the mother of Puragupfa, 
not VatsadevI as previously held on the doubtful evidence of the 
Basarh Seal of Kumaragupta (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 7*2 ff.). 
While attempting to draw a picture of the political condition 
of Bengal after Sasanka’s death, one writer suggests that during 
Hiuen-tsang’s visit in 637 A.D. Gauda and Northern Badha 
were under Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, and Vanga 
and Sarnatata were rulpd by the Khadga dynasty. The fact that 
Bhaskaravarman came to meet Siladitya at Kajahgala is in his 
opinion sufficient to indicate that Gauda was under the posses- 
sion of the former in 642 A. D., and it is held that there is no 
evidence to show that Harsfaa ever held sway over any part of 
Bengal (I IIQ., XVI, No. I, pp. 122-124). 

That the whole of Kalihga as described by Hiuen-tsang 
was conquered by the Chahikya Pulakesi II from Sasahka and 
his feudatory Madhavaraja II shortly before 016 A.D. is the view 
expressed in the 1HQ., 1630, Vol. XII, pp. 456-68. The evidence 
of the Gan jam plates of 619-20 A.D. shows that Sasahka’s 
feudatory was in the enjoyment of his power up to that date at 
least. The other conclusions reached in the aforesaid article are : 

(1) Sasanka conquered Orissa by defeating Sambhuya of the 
Patiakella grant of the year 2S3 ( = 602 A.D., see Ep. Ind., IX, 
p. 285) ; (2) it was Buddharaja who killed the Maukbari 
Grahavarman and kept his widowed queen imprisoned in the 
fort at Ivanauj (on this, see JBORS., XIX, pp. 405ff) ; .(3) 
Purnavarman became the king of Magadha after Sadankals deaths 
(4) the ‘noble Gupta’, mentioned in the Harsbacharita, is to be 
identified with; the Devagupta of the Banskhera copper-plate of 
Marsbavardhana, : ■ X : ilillfililll ;■ 3 3 .■ 
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The late Mr. X. G. Majumdar, while editing the Cuttack 
Museum plates of Madhavavarman of the year 50 (Bp. Ind., 
XXIV, part IV, pp. 148-153), observed that the record is from 
the standpoint of palaeography allied to the Ganjarn plates of 
Madhavaraja of A.D. 619-20. The internal data of the different 
inscriptions, viz., the Khurda Plate3 of Madhavaraja (JASB., 
LX III, pt. I, pp. 282 ff.), the Parikud Plates of Madhyamaraja- 
deva (Bp. Ind., XI, pp. 284ff. and Plate), the Kondedda grant of 
Dharmarajadeva (Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 267ff.) ; the Puri Plates of 
Madhavavarinan-Sainyabhlta alia? Srinivasa (Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
pp. 122 ff. ; Sdhitya, 1319 B.S., pp. 889 ff.), the Tekkali plate of 
the time of Madhyamaraja (JBQRS., IV, pp. 165ff. ; on the last- 
named two Plates, also see Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 35, n. 2) as well as 
certain palaeographical incongruities have given rise to a contro- 
versy in which the question of the identification of Madhavaraja 
and Madhavavarman occupies an important place. The con- 
clusions arrived at by the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar are : — (1) 
the two princes named above are identical ; (2) the year 50 is to 
be referred to the Harsha era ; (3) Madhavavarman’s reign lasted 
for :3 years instead of 23 years as suggested by Dr. R. D. Basak 
(Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 124). 

That the Irda copper-plate reads ‘ Kamboja-Dhahgv- 
atiparah ’ is the suggestion made in the Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 
43-47. This is interpreted as alluding to ‘an inveterate foe of the 
Kamboja,’ who is sought to be identified with the Pala King 
Rajyapala, son of Gopala II, while Dhangu, supposed to be refer- 
red to in the inscription, is identified with the famous Chandella 
King Dhanga. The proposed reading, however, has been 
rejected by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti who reads : Kamvo(mbo)ja- 
vamsa-ti-(h) , [ibid., p. 43, n. 6]. Regarding the identification of 
Rajyapala mentioned in the same copper-plate, it is held in the 
IBLQ., XV, 1939 that he must be regarded as a chief of the 
Kamboja clan, as distinct from the Palas, a theory which is in 
opposition to the one advanced in 'the Mod. Rev., 1937, 
pp. 440-41 and the Kayastha Patrika, gravana, 1314, pp. 111-113. 
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An attempt lias been made to prove that Mahlpala I 
reigned from 981 to 1041 A.D. (Ind. Cult., I, No. 2, pp. 
290-291) but the period is much in excess of the forty-eight 
years assigned to the king on the evidence of the Imadpur 
image-inscriptions. 

In a short article in the IHQ., 1937, pp. 149-152, Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri reverts to the old question as to whether 
the Chola army ever came into contact with Mahlpala I of 
Bengal, already discussed by him elsewhere (see Cholas, 
Vol. I, pp. 247-54, 283-8 ; Journal of the Oriental Society, 
Yol. VII, pp. 199-218), whether the word Mahlpala as used 
in the records of the Cholas is to be taken as a common noun 
meaning a king, applied in the present case to the ruler of 
the Odda country (Orissa). The view that a king of Orissa 
is meant is supported neither by the Sanskrit portion of 
the Tiruvalangadu plates, nor the Tirumalai inscription, 
the' Odda country being already found mentioned once 
in the narrative of the Chola expedition during Rajendra’s 
reign. Moreover, on a closer examination of the Tirumalai 
rock-inscription, Prof. Sastri finds no basis for his former 
suggestion that a person named Sangu was compelled to flee 
from the battle-field along with Mahipala. “ What the passage 
in question means in fact is that Mahipala was frightened by 
the noise of the war-conches of the Chola forces and fled from 
the field as a result.” 

Mr. R. C. Banerji contends that Gopichandra and Govinda- 
chandra both mentioned by Taranath are identical and that 
the same prince appears as the ruler of Vangaladesa in the 
Tirumalai inscription. We sometimes unfortunately forget 
that it is no easy matter to deduce historical facts from legends. 
The next step taken is to identify this ruler with Govindachandra 
who constitutes the theme of a Nepalese drama preserved in 
the Cambridge University Library (G. C. Haidar, Proceedings 
of the Sixth Oriental Conference, p. 273). In this work 
Govindachandra’s kingdom is stated to have been attacked 
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by a ruler of Vanga, who has been identified with Mahipala I 
himself (on this, see J. C. Ghosh, Ind. Cult. II, 2, 
pp. 291-299). This identification also is a guess, pure and 
simple. The Vangala army which, according to the Nalanda 
inscription of Vipulasrimitra, burnt Karunasrimitra of Somapura 
to death at Nalanda, is supposed to have represented the forces 
led by Govindachandra for the purpose of making an attack on 
Magadha. Connected with this series of assumptions is the 
theory that the V angalas were identical with the Karnatakas 
who are said to have been defeated by Mahipala. 

In the new edition of the Ramacharita, brought out jointly 
by Dr. E. G. Basak and Dr. E. C. Majumdar, certain 
suggestions and interpretations have been offered, of which the 
more important ones are mentioned below : — (1) The incomplete 
commentary is not by Sandhyakara Nandi himself, the author of 
the text ; (2) Brihadvatu, taken as an adjective by the late MM. 
H. P. Sastrl, is to be regarded as the name of a village near 
the city of Pundravardhana ; (3) the treaty concluded by 

Vigrahapala with the Chedi king Kama of Pahala is given 
the technical name Kapalasandhi, the terms of which required 
payment of a large sum of money to the victor by the conquered 
enemy ; (4) Eamap&la was not Vigrahapala’s son by his queen 
Yauvanasri, as his maternal uncle was Mahana; (5) Maha- 
mandalika Kanhaxadeva and Suvarnadeva were the two sons of 
Mathana or Mahana, and Mahaprathdra Sivaraja was his 
brother’s son ; (6) The Manahali copper-plate of Madanapala 
contains a verse which bears a veiled allusion to the relations 
between Eamapala and Divya, meaning that “Eamapala, though 
provoked and shaken (in mind) by the excessive disturbances 
caused by the subjects of Divya, remained patient,” from which 

the inference is to be drawn that “ Divya not content with 

what he had already achieved by killing Mahipala carried on 
campaigns against Eamapala and was largely successful in his 
operations (Intro., xxiv) ; (7) Anga was conquered from Jata- 
varman before the launching of the expedition against the 
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Kaivarta chief Bhlma and was ruled by Mahana; (8) the 
statement in verse III, 24, which refers to the Pala kingdom 
as preventing the ‘accession of strength or power to Madhyadeta’ 
applies to the achievement connected with the defeat inflicted by 
Bhlmayasas on Kanyakubja; (9) Bhima, who after his defeat was 
imprisoned by Ramapala, was put in charge of his son Vittapala 
by whom he was leniently treated, but as the prisoner 
was found carrying- on intrigues with Hari, his elder brother’s 
son ( arka-bhu ), he was ultimately put to a cruel death ; 

(10) Ramapala conquered Kamarupa wdth the help of an ally, 
whose name was not Mayana, as suggested by H. P. Sastri ; 

(11) the Varman king of Eastern India, w ? ho came into contact 

with Ramapala, was either Bhojavarman of the Belava 
inscription or Harivarman of the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti ; (12) 
verse IV, 12, of the text appears to hint at Gopala Ill’s 
‘premature and unnatural death’ while encountering either 

an elephant or a crocodile [the verse to be translated as 

follows : — Even his ( i.e . Kumarapala’s) son named Gopala 

met with his death as the result of his efforts to exterminate 
enemies. The death of this ill-disciplined person who was the 
killer of the chief of the elephant force, occurred under the 
influence of time]; (13) Chandra, an ally of Madanapala during 
a crisis confronting the latter’s kingdom (IV, 23), is not to be 
identified with the Gahadavala king of that name, but to be 
regarded as the son of Suvarnadeva and grandson of Mahana ; 
(14) Madanapala destroyed a ruler named Govardhana; (15) A 
pitched battle took place on the banks of the river Kalindi 
in Madanapala’s reign. The two editors have also taken 
pains to expose the real character of the revolt of Divya, 
which was not a popular movement of unrest as suggested by 
several scholars. My views on the subject, which run on 
identical lines, will be found in the Text, and also in the 
presidential address delivered by me at the Divya Memorial 
Conference held at Bangarh in the Dinajpur district in 19381 
Attention is - further drawn incidentally to a medical treatise 
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entitled Sabdapradipa (Eggeling, India Office Library Catalogue, 
Part V, pp. 974 ff.), the author of which was the court physician 
of king Bhlmapala of Padi (a mistake for Pltbi ?), his father 
and grandfather having served in the same capacity under 
Ramapala and Govindachandra, respectively. The suggestion 
advanced is that Bhlmapala may have belonged to the family 
of Pala rulers in South Bengal* whose existence is shown by the 
Sundarban copper plate, dated in 1197 A.D. The name of the 
only ruler mentioned in this inscription, however, is given in 
the form Madommanapala. The bearing of the evidence of the 
Ramganj inscription of the Mahamandalika Isvaraghosha on the 
history of Bengal suggests a topic that should be separately 
treated. On this consideration, it should be added, this inscrip- 
tion has not been used as a document definitely proved to be 
connected with the affairs of this province under the Palas of 
Bengal. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has rendered a valuable service to 
scholars by attempting to offer an accurate reading of the 
Nimdighi (Manda) inscription, — a record which is in a very 
unsatisfactory state of preservation. None can deny that the 
new reading is a decided improvement upon those so far 
attempted, but some of the new explanations, interpretations 
of words, and conclusions deduced therefrom, are more or less 
of a debatable character. For instance, although it is admitted 
that the sign (line 5) which he reads as tru is very 
much like fen occurring distinctly in line 6, and again in line 
10, yet that reading is upheld with the comment that it is 
‘ formed in a very curious manner.’ The expression in which 
it occurs, however, is taken to be one of the most vital in the 
whole text [purasenas{i)atauh], from which serious inferences 
have been drawn, proving a deadly conflict between the Palas 
and the Senas. The letter read as jna in rajfia (1. 6) ’is not 
as perfect’ as jna appearing twice in its close neighbourhood, 
(1.5) yet this reading has been insisted upon. The reading 
‘ Vriddhama ’ gives a very peculiar result and the explanation 
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offered is simewhat laboured. The inscription seems to record 
the erection of some monument, attributed to Bhavakadasa 
in line 11, but the new editor, although accepting this as 
a fact in his English translation of the text, observes 
elsewhere that the ‘ tablet ’ containing the inscription was not 
‘fixed’ by Bhavakadasa, but by Mi jam, who, as his name 
shows, must ‘ have been a Mench or a Konch.’ Definite 
conclusions which neither agree with nor are reasonably confirmed 
by the already known facts of history cannot be drawn from 
a text like the present one, which still remains unintelligible 
in many places. 1't has been suggested that military operations 
on a large scale took place at Nimdlghi, in which the con- 
tending forces of the Palas and the Senas were involved, 
leading to the death of Ofopala III and some of his prominent 
associates, justifying the editor’s description of the find-place 
of the inscription as ‘the glorious mahasmasana, (i.e., the 
great crematorium) of Bengal’ where the Pala power practically 
collapsed. Though the result of the battle was highly 
favourable to the Senas, yet for no reason advanced, Vijayasena 
is supposed to have permitted the Pala dynasty to continue in 
western Varendrl under Madanapala and in Bihar under Govinda- 
pala. It is only in the light of material yet to be discovered that 
a critical evaluation of such theories may be possible. It may be 
mentioned here that the hints thrown out in the Ramacharita re- 
garding the mysterious circumstances of Gopala Ill’s death, though 
not satisfactorily understood, cannot be taken as pointing to his 
death while engaged in action against the Senas, a fact which, 
if true, could have been stated without any ambiguity. What- 
ever the cause of his death might have been, even the new reading 
of the Nimdighi or Manda inscription shows that it cannot alter the 
fact that it is a posthumous record. Regarding the duration of 
Gopala’s reign, it has been suggested that the Rajibpur inscription 
shows that it must have lasted for at last 14 years. The Rama- 
charila does not give the impression that he enjoyed a long reign, 
and Dr. R. C. Majumdar gives good ground in support of his 
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•reading of the date in that inscription to be the year 1 instead of 
14 (TRASB., Letters, Yol. YII, 1941, No. 2). This scholar has 
recently discussed the dates furnished by a few- other ins- 
criptions also, viz., the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala, the Jay- 
-nagar image-inscription of Madanapala, the Barracbpur copper- 
plate -of Vijayasena and the Imadpur image-inscriptions of 
'•Mahlpala I. As regards the first two inscriptions, Dr. Majumdar’s 
proposal to read 35 in place of 39 or 38 in the Nalanda copper- 
plate, and 14 instead of 19 in the other inscription, is based 
mainly on a comparative study of the Kurkihar inscriptions of 
some Pala rulers, but as these records are not yet available to us 
in a properly edited form, no final judgment cars be hazarded on 
the merits of the new readings suggested. It may be noted, 
however, that the learned scholar himself admits that the figure 
'5 : ln.the Nalanda copper-plate is different from 5 as shown in 
the Hilsa Tara image-inscription,. dated in the year 35 of the 
saihe reign (year 25 according to Dr. Majumdar ; see JRASB., 
Letters, IV j p. 390). The missing Barrackpur plate is dated, 
according to the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, in the year 32, 
While the reading of the date as 62 is generally accepted, but 
among the grounds advanced for upholding the former reading 
iS M the one that ‘ Mr. R. D. Banerji had the advantage of examin- 
ing- the original plate which others had not.’ The reading of the 
date of the Imadpur image-inscriptions, as given by the late 
Dr. Hoernle (Ind. Ant., XIV, p. J 65, fn. 17), has, however,- 
been objected to as ‘ it is extremely doubtful if any reliance can 
be placed on it since it was unchecked by anybody else.’ 

Among the new documents brought to light in recent years 1 
prominent mention must be made of the inscriptions of some' 
Pala rulers engraved on a number of brouze images recovered- in 
1930 at Kurkihar, Pargana Narhat, in the district of Gaya, and 
ndvv preserved in the Patna Museum, which Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri 
has- made available to us for the first time, though in a tentative 
fdfm only. These inscribed images are said to belong to the 
reigns of DevapSla (year 9), Rajyapala (years 31 and 32), MahD' 
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pala I (year 81' and Vigrahapala III (years 3 and 19). In this; 
connexion notice should also be taken of a terracotta plaque of ■ 
Yigrahapala-deva (III), dated in the year 8, now preserved in 
the Nalanda Museum, of which the exact provenance is not 
known (For the inscribed images, see JBORS., XXYI, 
pp. 236-251; pp. 299-308; for the plaque,, see ibid.., . pp. 
35-39). It is expected that a suitable opportunity will be 
furnished in the near future for a palaeographica! examination 
of these records, so that it may be possible, for anybody to 
test for his own satisfaction the identification of the kings 
mentioned in them as well as the reading of the dates pro- 
vided by these inscriptions, facilitating a further and closer * 
scrutiny of the dates of all the contemporary inscriptions on 
a comparative basis. While on the question of dates, we. may 
refer to some conclusions, arrived at by Dr. R. G. Basak (Indian 
History Congress, Third Session, Calcutta, 1939, : p. 528 ff.) iiu 
regard to the later history of the Palas and the determination of : 
Govindapala’s time. The year 1161 is to be taken, according! 
to the scholar, as the last year of the latter’s reign, and the 38th’ 
year (Rajavdi-purivacat-grimad-Govindapaladevanam mnashta- s 
rajye ashta-trhmat-sammtsare), mentioned by the scribe :: Gay'ah 
kara in the colophon of the Cambridge University MS. of thfe 
Panchdlidra, corresponds not to 1161 but to 1199 A.D., suchh 
expressions as mnashta, atita, gata, used in the extant records 
associated with Govindapala’s name being taken in -the sense 
that the reckoning followed must have started from the date- 
of the cessation of his rule (on this, also see IHQ., XYII, No* 2 y. 
1941, pp. 205-22 ; and on records associated similarly with'! 
Lakshmanasena’s name, see Ind. Ant., 1923, p. 314 ff . ) * The ; 
assumptions that Govindapala was a member of the. Pala dynasty'! 
of Bengal, that he was a descendant of MadanapFila and that he 
ruled for some time in portions of North Bengal also, until drived:* 
away from Varendrl by Vijayasena, enraged at the breach com- 
mitted by the former of a contract which the latter had on a 
former occasion entered with the Palas for the settlement of 
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their mutual territorial limits, far transcend the reasonable 
implications of verse 19 of the Deopara Pramsti to which 
particular attention has been invited. 

The new controversy regarding the identification of Mahipala 
whose name is found in the Baghaura image-inscription (I HQ., 
1910, p. 179 ff. ; p. 631 ff.) is useful only in so far as it provides 
an opportunity, which has been ably utilised, for a critical 
consideration of certain probabilities. The view that this king was 
neither a local prince of Samatata, nor a Gurjara-Pratihara, but 
the same as Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty, is undoubtedly sound. 
Dr. H. G. Bay incidentally points out (ibid., pp. 634-35) that 
the reading of Rohitagiri in the Barnpal copper-plate of Sri* 
chandra is not free from doubt ; this is an admitted fact, however. 
As no alternative reading has been proposed, there is no new 
material before us for a more satisfactory solution of the problem 
relating to the original home of the Chandras. An attempt has 
been made to connect them with those mentioned in the Nagari 
inscription at the Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung in Arakan, 
and the suggestion offered that they may have entered Bengal 
via Chittagong coast, but more probably that they first came to the 
Bakarganj (Chandradvlpa) area directly by the sea-route and 
after the third year of the reign of Mahipala (Baghaura inscrip- 
tion), overthrew the Pala Government in Samatata. 

The proof of the existence of a ruler of Vyaghratatl, named 
Kalyanavarman is believed to be contained in an India Office 
MS. of the Saravali, the earliest MS. of this work being dated in 
1286 A.D. (S. C. Banerjee, Indian History Congress, Third 
» Session, Proceedings, 1939, p. 577). Devagrama with which 
this ruler is found to be connected in this text is suggested to be 
identical with a village of this name, situated in the Nadia district, 
and it is proposed to give him a place in the line of Varman 
chiefs associated with Vyaghratatl during the reigns of Dharmapala 
and his sou and successor, flourishing in the 8th or 9th century 
A.D. The \arman chiefs referred to in the Pala inscriptions 
were feudatories. It is only a conjecture that they belonged to 
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the same family. Further particulars will be required to esta- 
blish the correctness of the reading of the name of the prince 
as well as the date attributed to him. 

A detailed consideration of the many points bearing on the 
history of the Palas and the Chandras, suggested by Dr. E. C. 
Majumdar (IHQ., June, 1940) on the authority of Taranath, 
is out of place here. Some of his suggestions have been criticised 
and are held erroneous by Dr. S. C. Sarkar (JBOKS., XXVI, 
pp. 341-370), observing that Schiefner’s translation which is 
usually depended upon * is sometimes free and uncritical, not to 
mention other serious defects from which it suffers.’ This is a 
note of caution which should discourage the habit prominently 
in evidence of trying to solve intricate historical problems with 
the help of Taranath to whom a direct approach by many is not 
possible, apart from the question of his reliability as a strict 
recorder of history. 

Before I conclude this additional note on political history, 
I should refer to two important papers on palaeography, one 
contributed by Mr. Oharu Chandra Das Gupta, M.A., P.R.S., on 
the script used in the Mauryan Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan 
(Ind. Cult., Ill, No. I, pp. 206-208), and the other by Mr. S. C. 
Chakravarti, embodying the results of an intensive study of 
the inscriptions of Bengal from the palaeographical standpoint 
(JRASB., Letters, 1938, pp. 351-391). The latter is a valuable 
supplement to the work done by the late Mr. E. D. 
Banerji on similar lines, although it is not free from certain 
omissions, and contains conclusions about which there must be 
differences of opinion. 

So far as the administrative chapters are concerned, I have 
to note a few additions only. Eeference may be made to two 
notes published by Dr. U. N. Ghosal (Ind. Cult., II, No. 4, 
p.776; IHQ., 1938, pp. 836-40) in which light is throwD on 
the interpretation of some technical terms not infrequently 
come across in Indian inscriptions. In the first note an 
endeavour has. been made on the authority of the Aindravananda - 
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ndta);am (Descriptive Catalogues of the Sanskrit MSS, m the 
Library of Prof. P. P. S. Sastri of the Madras Presidency- 
College, Vol. VIII, pp. 3354-57, Vo. 4335), which gives VUrdsa- 
sthana-padamka, to prove that the expression ‘ visvasa ’ means 
an office and a title. In the other note much use is made of 
the Jaina lexicon Abhidhana-Rajendra , an Ardha-MagadhI 
dictionary f by Muni SrI-Ratnaehandraji in explaining the 
terms kliola, khandapala, khandaraksha. This work shows that 
kkola was a Rdjd-purusha, engaged an a yuptachara or spy. It 
places -the Hindi synonyms dam (Customs Inspector! and 
kqival (Head of Police) under the caption khandantskha and 
also treats dandapasika and sidkapala as synonyms for Khanda- 
raksha. ■_ In the Chamba inscriptions, it is pointed out, these terms 
and khandapala occur together, which show that different offices 
are: denoted -by them. Instead of treating the two terms 
khandapala and khandaraksha separately, it is proposed that 
they are to be applied to the same officer belonging to the group : 
prdntapala and kotiapala (Warden of the Marches and Officer 
in charge of fortress or a fortified city respectively), who held a 
military post . of the same status as the other two officers. 
Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy has recently published a series of articles . 
in the journal of the Yaiigiya Sahitya Parishat, discussing 
epigraphic evidence for a systematic study of early Bengal 
administration. 

In bringing this lengthy introduction to a conclusion, I 
mpst perform the sacred duty of acknowledging the help, 
generously -rendered to me in the preparation of this work, of 
the many blemishes and imperfections of which I am fully 
conscious and for which entire responsibility rests on my 
shoulders; I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks 
to the University of Calcutta for the study-leave granted, which 
enabled me , to proceed to Europe and devote myself quietly to 
the prosecution of my research in one of the foremost international 
centres, of culture.. - I am profoundly grateful to Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, M.A., D.Lit. (Retired Keeper of Oriental Books and 
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MSB.- in the British -Museum, ; Loiidon) for the " unfaMitfg 
advice, sympathy and guidance received- from him throughout 
hay. -sojourn - abroad. The debt I owe to him canhardlybe 
expressed in words: a worthier and more affectionate teacher 
I -have not met with in my- life; To the memory- of the -late 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, who kindly introduced me to some of his 
learned colleagues and friends, and arranged- -to- provide 7i 'me until 
every possible facility for a proposed course of study in Paris, Toffer 
a sincere tribute -of respect and gratitude. To the authorities 
and staffs of the British Museum, the India Office Library, and 1 
the Library of the School of Oriental Studies I feel greatly 1 
indebted for the ungrudging assistance I was fortunate enough 
io secure from them during my stay -in the United Kingdom;-' 
I must also acknowledge the help rendered to me by the Calcutta 
University Central Library, the Imperial Library of Calcutta, the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Vahgiya 
Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, the Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi, and the Asutosh Museum. I am specially grateful to 
the Hon’bie Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., 
LL.D., Barrister-at-law, M.L.A., Minister, Government of 
Bengal, who was good enough to suggest the advisability of 
publishing this work, and also to Messrs. J. C. Chakravorti, 
M.A., Registrar, Calcutta University, and Dinabandhu 
Gatigulee, B.A., Superintendent, University Press, for their 
valued co-operation in connexion with its printing. I am 
thankful to Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, Dr. Phil. D.Lit., for the 
trouble he took iu going through the proofs of the last two 
chapters while they were being published in the Indian 
Culture. Thanks are also due to Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cantab.), Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, Govt, 
of India, and to Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A., Ph.D., Curator, 
Dacca Museum, for their courtesy in supplying me with the 
names of two unedited inscriptions, viz., the Kalanda seal- 
inscription and the Kurapala inscription of Samacharadeva 
respectively. I feel happy to have this opportunity of expressing 
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my gratitude to Mr. John Allan, ALA., Keeper of Coins, British 
Museum, the Hon’ ble Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A., Minister, Government of Bengal, 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. Ph.D., Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
M.A., Ph.D., Prof. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), 
Prof. Radhakumud Mookherjee, M.A., Ph.D., and Dr. S. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M.A. , Ph.D., for their good wishes 
and encouragement. I deplore the tragic demise of Air. N. G. 
Majumdar, ALA., whose genuine interest in this work will be 
remembered with gratitude mingled with sorrow. Sincere 
thanks are due to my former pupils, Messrs. Prabhas Chandra 
Majumdar, ALA., and Jyoti Sankar Bhaduri, ALA., who prepared 
the Index for me, and to Messrs. Devaprasad Guha, M.A., and 
Sudhir Chandra Das, ALA., who recently helped me in checking 
a few references. 

September , 1942. Benoychandra Sen 
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Part I 


CHAPTER I 

Bengal in Ancient Indian Tradition 

An introductory note on the present name of the province.— A popular interpretation.— 
Varying administrative and geographical significance. — The movement of Yedic culture 
towards the eastern territories of India, —The YratyaB. — The Yedic and Puranic tradition 
regarding the Pundras, the Yang&s* etc.*— Some leading theories on Bengal ethnology.— 
The growing influence of the eastern territories from the Oth century B.O. — Advance of 
Aryanisittion. — The geographical divisions of Ancient India. — The evolution of the theory 
relating to Aryavarta — -Bengal finally included in Aryandoin. 

The scope of our enquiry into the ancient geography of 
Bengal will be strictly limited to the political boundaries set to 
it under the British Administration of to-day. The term 
“Bengal,” which is derived from “ Vahga,” a tribal name 
known to the Yedic literature, appears to have come into vogue 
in the thirteenth century, when it was used by the Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo’ (1298) almost in its modern form . 2 
Abul Fazl, the author of the A’in-i-Akbari, states that the 
original name of the country was Bang, to which the suffix “Al” 
was added (Sansk. All — “a mound of earth or ridge for crossing 
ditches, dividing fields, and the like”), signifying devices, called 
by this name, which were constructed by its former rulers 
throughout the province.” The Tamils in the early part of the 

1 Col. Tide, Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 98 (Bevised ed.j, 1903 ; The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, edited with an Introduction by George B. Paiks, pp. 187, 194, 

3 Of, Jami’u-T Tawarikh of Rasludu-d-dln computed in 3310 A.D. in Elliot, 1, 72, n9. 
On the question of its real authorship dating from a much earlier period, see ibid, p. 42. For 
other forms see Yule and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, ed. William Crooke (3903), pp. 85-80. 


3 Jarre tt, Vol. II, p. 120. This seems to be only a # popular explanation. Probably the 
name h of tribal origin The Prakrit affix 4< al '* gives the same sense as “ vat or “ ala ’* 
in Sanskrit; cf. JadaIa = Sansk, Jatavat; Jo-haIa = Jyotsnavat ; Sibala = $ikh£vat. See 
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eleventh century were acquainted with the Vaiigala country. 1 In 
the twelfth century Vahga generally corresponded to Eastern 
Bengal. 2 Although this limited sense has never been lost sight 
of, the name ‘ Vahga ’ in its wider signification is applied to the 
whole province of Bengal, as at present constituted. Geographi- 
cal boundaries were hardly stationary in ancient times. They 
w'ere subject to constant shiftings and modifications owing to the 
pressure of political and cultural circumstances . But it is note- 
worthy that while almost all the other geographical terms connect- 
ed with Bengal have more or less passed into oblivion, to be 
resurrected only by historical investigation, Vahga alone has 
survived the attack of time, and having outgrown its original 
tribal association, has proved its capacity to bpar an almost 
unlimited territorial sense. For this extended meaning imposed 
on it, ‘Bengal’ is indebted to the Moslem and British rulers of 
India. The Muhammadans at first gave the name “Bengala” 
to the delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, from Garbi 
(Teliagarhi in Bihar) to Chittagong, but in the course of time it 
was extended to the territories lying further to the east, as they 
gradually passed under their political control. Besides, it also came 
to include some portions of the present province of Bibar and 
Orissa. During the early days of British rule the Presidency of 
Bengal comprised all the Company’s territories to the north of the 
Vindbyas, extending from the Himalayas and the Punjab to the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. Other eastern 
lands subsequently conquered by the British, viz., Assam, 
Arakan, Pegu, etc., were similarly attached to the Bengal 

1 Ep. Ind., IX, plate facing p. 78 ; p. 232. The name occurs .Lo in the Nalan la inscr. 
of Vipuladrimitra, attributed to the first half of the twelfth century A.D. See Ep. Ind., XXI, 
p 98. The name ‘ Vangall ’ appears as that of a deity in the 5th ebapt, r of the Daka’rnaTa.’ 
See H. P. Saslrl, DCSM. I A. S. B.), Vol. I (Buddhist MSS.), 1917, p. 92. 

2 Edilpur Copper-plate of Ke&vasena, J. and Proc. A. S. B. (N.S.), Vol. X, pp. 98, 

103; Madanapada Copper-plate of Vidvarfipasena, J.A.S.B., P»,t I, 1896, p. 13; ]. B.j 
E p. 125, 137. Vahga in these records includes Vikramapura, th« name of a well-known place 
in tke Daeeji District, Eastern Bepgi^], r 
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Presidency . 1 Several different provinces have been created out of 
this unwieldy body, the last of which, only a quarter of a century 
ago, resulted in the reduction of Bengal almost to its normal shape, 
which is substantially based on linguistic unity and homogeneity 
of cultural traditions. Although the political boundaries of Bengal 
have differed from age to age, its geographical limits have been 
marked out by Nature in a manner sufficient to help it to retain 
its identity. The deltas of the Mahanadi and the neighbouring 
rivers separate Bengal from Orissa on the south-west. In the 
south it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal, extending along the 
coast from Orissa to British Burma. In the north it stretches 
up to the Himalayas in the neighbourhood of Sikkim and Bhutan. 
In the east it includes the Hill State of Tipperah, about and 
beyond which lie the Garo, Khasi, Jaintia and Iiusai Hills of the 
Assam Province, which recede into the unknown mountainous 
regions of Burma. The delta of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra 2 3 contributes to Bengal the most distinctive feature of its 
geography. J 

The story of the gradual Aryanisation of Eastern India is 
preserved in some detail in the Vedic literature, which constitutes 
almost the only source of our information relating to the 
earliest available history of Bengal. The Rig'vedie Aryans 
were aware of the existence of two rivers in the east, viz. , 
the Ganges 8 and the Jumna 4 which lay beyond their 
immediate surroundings in the Punjab and the north-west. 
The easternmost limit of their geographical horizon seems 
to have reached the Gaya district, the land of the Klkatas , 5 * * where 
ruled, nobody knows when. King Pramaganda, the Naichasakha. 

1 The Geography of British India, published by the National Society’s Deposi- 

tory, Westminster (1859) ; IGOI. (1008), VII, pp. 193-195; PURL. (1931), pp. 1-2. 

3 IGOI., VII, p. 198. ' ■ 

3 RV. X. 75. S3;RV. V. 52,187 ; VII. IS. 19 ; X. 75, 5. 

: i RV. Ill, 53. 14. 

5 If Montgomery Martin is to be believed Shahabad was known by the name 

of Kikata only ■ a hundred years ago. See his ‘'History, Antiquities, Topography and 

Statistics of Eastern India ” (1838, Vol. I, p. 406). The region, be says, extending 
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In view of the evidence furnished by tradition and later 
literary sources, it may be assumed with a fair degree of 
certainty that Kikata represented at least a part of Magadha. 
The Rig vedic hymn referred to above thus betrays a knowledge 
of some monarchical form of government which prevailed in this 
eastern country apparently before it had been brought under the 
sway of the conquering Aryans. Hillebrandt’s theory that the 
passage alludes to a raid against the Klkatas, planned by the 
Rig vedic Aryans, has not received general acceptance. It was 
in the later Samliita period, which synchronised with the com- 
pilation of the earliest Brahmanas, that the Aryans were able to 
extend their influence into regions hitherto unexplored or vaguely 
known. They established vigorous settlements on the Varanavati 
and much further to the east. As the Kuntis and the Vita- 
havyas, who are found connected with Mahva in the age of the 
Mahabharata, busied themselves in disseminating Aryan culture 
in Central India, so did the Bharatas and the Videhas devote 
their efforts to its further extension into the eastern territories 
along the Ganges, the Jumna and the Sadanfra (Rapti or 

from the Charapadri to the Gridhrakuta, is called Klkata in the Desamata of the Saktisanga- 
ma Tantra. The Bengal Asiatic Society MS. of this work (No. 1 B 59) couples Magadha 
with Klkata in one passage (folio 107). Yask& refers to the Klkata country as inhabited by 
non-Aryans : Klkata nama de6o’ naryanivasafc— Nirukta, 6, 82. According to Zimmer 
they were a non-Aryan people associated with Magadha, while Weber regards them as 
Aryan. See A L, p. 31, n; Ind. Stud.,1, 186; J. N. Samaddar, The Glories of Magadha, 
p. 7- The name “ Klkata ” was probably confined to the western part of Bihar, Shahabad 
and Gaya. The prefix “ Pra” in Pramaganda (Pra magadha?) may suggest this identification. 
J. Charpentier, however, considers the rapprochement of ‘ Pramaganda ’ with ‘Magadha ’ as 
fanciful. He suggests the location of the Kikaias in Sindh, and holds that they were 
worshippers of the sacred banyan tree, a theory based on his interpretation of “naichaSakha” 
which he equates with naiyagrodha (nyagrodha). J. K. A. S., 1880, pp. 355-4. But see 
F. W. 3/s note, p. 804 (ibid), also K. P. Cbattopadhyaya on Naichasakha, pp. 894-97 
{ibid). The Abhidhanachintamani (p. 144) uses Kikata as a synonym for Magadha f Kikata 
MagadhShvayah). Of. ' Magadhah Kikatah matah ’ in IT. ii of the Trikandasesha. V&. 
P. has the following in an additional verse (see Chap. 108, Y. 28 : Kikateshu Gaya pupya 
pupyam Bajagriham vanam. Bh.P. tw ; ce refers to the Klkatas, 1.3.24 ; 1.10.18 (Buddho 
narrma jaoasutah Kikateshu bhavishyafci). Commentator gridhara in explaining the 
former verse connects Kikata with Gayapradesa. (See also Amulya Yidyabhushana, PravasT, 
Bhadra, B.S.1328, pp. 631-37). 
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Gfandak) respectively. The earliest undoubted reference to 
Magadha (Western Bihar) and Aiiga (Bhagalpur) is to be found 
in the Atkarvaveda , 1 where fever (takman) is wished 
away to certain peoples, viz., the Mujavants, the Ahgas, the 
Magadhas. “ Like one sending a person’s treasure do we 
commit the fever,” says the hymn. It is evident that the 
Magadhas and the Angas were treated as enemies by the Medic 
Aryans at the time of the composition of this hymn. Living in 
the outlying parts of the Aryan world they seem to have with- 
stood for some time the domination of the Vedic culture and 
civilisation. /Hie Aryan attitude to these tribes is, again, illus- 
trated in the Yajurveda 2 where in a list of victims at the Purusha 
sacrifice mention is made of the Magadha who is to be dedicated to 
Ati-krushta. The Vratya Book in the Atkarvaveda seems to he 
connected in a mysterious way with the region and the people of 
Magadha. The connection of the Magadha with the Vratya is 
apparent in the Atharvaveda, where the former is represented as 
his Mitra, Mantra, laughter and thunder . 3 In the Srauta Sutras 4 
the initiated Vratya has to give away the dress formerly used by 
him to a ‘ Brahmabandhu' of the Magadha-desa. It appears quite 
probable that Magadha was an important stronghold of the 
Vratyas. Attempts have been made by several scholars at a correct 
interpretation of the Vratya rites , 5 resulting in a controversy 
marked by opposing theories and arguments. All agree, however, 

1 V. 22. 14, First Half, p. 261. 

2 Vaj. Sam. XXX. 5. 22 , where Magadbam — Magadhadegajam according to 

Mahldhara’s commentary. See Weber’s edition, p. 841. 

3 Ved. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 116, 342-44 ; Av. XV. 2. 1-4. 

4 LSS. VIII, 6, 28 ; Maga&ha-de&yaya : a pare br ovate magadho de^a eti fcasmin ya 
utpaxmal.i sah, Com., p. 585. KSS. XXII, 4, 22; com. oo TMB., 17.1.16. 

5 For details concerning these rites see LSS., VIII, 6, 1-30; TMB., Chap. XVII. 2; 
KSS., XXII. 4, 1-28 ; SSS. XIV. 69, 1-2 ; 73.1 ; BBS., 18. 24. 25. For a critical study see Hill© 
brandt, Ritual., pp. 139-140; Weber, Ind. Stud., X. 101, HSL., p. 112 and notes; Oaland, 
uBB, p. 21 ; Whitney and Lanman, pp. 769-770 ; Hauer, Her Vratya, Stuttgart, 1927; 
Winternitz, HIL., I, pp. 154,191, S06n; IRAS, 1930, p.462; N. Ghoah, ILC., Sections 
II” VI, 1934. Other references in note 1 and next page. 
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that the original purpose of this sacrifice was to enable its per- 
former to secure an admission to the Yedic circle. Although the 
habits and customs of the Vratyas essentially differed from those 
of the Yedic Aryans it has been maintained by some that they 
were originally Aryans 1 of a nomadic or primitive type later ad- 
mitted to the cultured Vedie society. The outfit 2 3 of a Vratya 
grihapati (householder) , which seems to have been a local form of 
dress, consisted of a turban (ushmsharii tiryahnaddha) and a black 
garment (krishnasathvasa) and he used to be equipped with certain 
weapons, including a goad (pratoda) and a kind of bow (jyahrodo). 
The vipatha of the Vratya was a chariot of the easterners 
(prachyaratha) . s The Vratyas did not concern themselves with trade 
or agriculture, 4 but they knew the use of silver tokens or ornaments 
(nishka). 5 There are passages which may be interpreted to mean 
that their law was different from that of the Yedic A ryans (adandyam 
dandena ghnantas charanti) and their speech characterised by 
peculiarities which marked it out from the Aryan language 
(a-dur -ukta-vakyam dur-uktam ahur). 6 Thus all the available 
evidence seem3 to point to the conclusion that the Yratyas were 
originally distributed over a wide territory (in the east) outside 
the pale of the Yedic society, mythology and rituals to whose 
influence they ultimately succumbed. 

1 H. P. Sastri’s Annual Address to the ABB., 192), J. and Proc. A SB. (N. S.) 
XVI I, 1921, pp. xxii ; Keith, JRAS., 1913, pp. 159-160 ; Bloomfield, Atbarvaveda, 
pp. 94, 95n; K. P. Chattopadbyaya in Cal. Bev., May, 1924, pp. 287-292, tries to prove that 
the Vrafcyas were Aryan nomads from Central Asia, who entered India between 2000 B. C. 
and 1500 B. C. For Winteruitz’s Observations on his theory, see HID, I, p. 306n. 
Rajarani B. Bhagavat regards the Vratyas as non* Aryans in JBBRAS., XTX, p. 361. 

2 TMB., XVII, 1. 14; RSS, VIII. 0, 7, 8, 13. According to J. Oharpeniier (V. O. J., 
XXV, 355-68, XXTII, p. 151fi;.} the Vratya is Rudra- Siva with the Sivaite ascetic as his 
human counterpart. Bat see A. B. Keith, JRAS., 1913, pp. 155-60, also JBBR8-, 
Vol. XIX, pp. 357-64 ; JASB., 1925 (X. S.), pp. 151 165. Vratya in the Manusamhita 
(X. 20) means an uninitiated man (Saviferlpafcifea). According to the same authority the 
liichchhavis, the Jhallas and the Mallas were descendants of Rajanya Vratyas (X. 23). 

3 LS3., VIII. 6.9. 

4 TMB., XVII. 1. 2. 5 LSS., VIIL 6. 17. 

6 PB., XVII. 4; TMB s XVII. 1. 9 ; JRAS., 1918, p. 159. A different explanation 

is given in Cal. Rev., May, 1924, p. 289. 
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The Satapatha Brahmana tells us the story of how the 
banner of Aryan culture was first carried across the Sadanira, 
the river which divided Kosala (Oudh) from Yideha 
(Tirhut ). 1 It had never been crossed by the Brahmins till 
Mathava Vide glia, accompanied by his priest Gotama Ralmgana, 
pioneered in a movement which led to a great expansion of 
Aryan culture. Brahmin settlements soon sprang up into exist- 
ence to the east of the Sadanlra, where a definite improvement 
in the material conditions of life took place with the advent of 
the Aryan colonisers. “From a very uncultivated ” and “ very- 
marshy land,’’ Videha, which had not been previously “tasted by 
Agni Vaisvanara,” became soon converted into a quite habitable 
region. During this period the Aryans must have also taken steps 
towards strengthening their intimacy with Align first mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda. A vigorous outpost of Aryan settlers was 
f certainly in existence in this territory during the age of the 
Aitareya Brahmana 2 which refers to the anointing of Anga 
Vairochana according to the Mahabhisheka rite by Indra Udamya 
A-treya, which is said to have culminated in the establishment of 
his universal sovereignty. “ Anga went round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse in sacri- 
fice.” The progress of Aryan missionaries and conquerors in the 
eastern countries was later considerably facilitated by the effective 
hold they had already secured on Anga. In the whole range of 
the Vedio literature including the Brahrnanas no work is found to 
contain any reference to Bengal with the single exception of the 
Aitareya Brahmana/ where the Pundras are mentioned for 
the first time. The Pundras are known to have played a signifi- 
cant part in the subsequent history of Bengal. It cannot, how- 
ever, be definitely asserted that the Pundras occupied during this 
period the same region with which they are found associated 

1 S. B., I. 4. 1. 10. 14-17; SBE., Vol. XU, p. 104,nl; J. Muir, ST., Vo!. IT, 

pp. 402-403. ' \ ' :;v : ■ ' , ' 

2 A. B. (VIII. 22), p. 337. 

* Ibid, VII. 17-18, p. 307. 
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in later times. In the Aitareya Brahman a they form a distinct 
group with the Andhra s, the Sabaras, the Pulindas and the 
Mutibas, and their position is no better than that of Dasyus or 
outcasts, living in large numbers beyond the borders (Udantyah). 
They are described as the offspring of Visvamitra’s fifty sons, who 
were degraded in consequence of a curse uttered by their father for 
their refusal to recognise his adoption of Sunahsepa as his eldest 
son. The home and the origin of the Pundras were thus 
regarded with contempt. A later Vedic work, the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, in a passage 1 which is liable to different interpre- 
tations is generally supposed to contain the earliest reference 
to the Yahgas. These have been grouped with the Vagadhas 
or Avagadhas and jointly mentioned with the Vayasas and 
the Oherapadas (c/. the Cheros now living in some districts of the 
United Provinces, Bihar & Orissa ). 2 It may be mentioned 
here that the Vedic tradition relating to the origin of the 
Pundras, as found in the Aitareya Bralnnana, is at variance with 
the story contained in the Puranas, which traces the descent of 
the five eponymous tribes, viz., the Angus, 'Van gas, Submas, 
Pundras and Kalingas, to the five sons of Jffishi Dlrghatamas 
by Sudesbna, the wife of king Bali . 3 They were known as 
Baleya Kshatriyas, as they were adopted by the king as bis own 
sons. While the Vedic literature brands the Pundras as Dasyus 
(barbarians), the Puranas regard them as well as the four other 
tribes of avowedly the same origin to be Kshatriyas. The Angus, 

1 A. A., II, 1.1, p. 200. 

2 Vedic Cheras=n.iocleni Gfaeros ~ Keralas (settled in Malabar)? Of. Keralapiifcta 
referred to in Eock-edict II of A sole a. On this eqmtion is based the assumption that 
the Kerala town, Yayati-nagara, mentioned by Dhoyi in his Pavana-duta (12th century), was 
a settlement of this tribe. See D. K. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 44, n 3. For references in 
the Pavana-dufca, see SSP. Series No. 13, Intro., p. 24, Text, p 9, TV. 16, 26 ; JASB., 
(N. S.), 1905, p. 44. Yayati-nagara - modern Birika (from Vinitarrarab a small town in the 
Sonpnr State, 16 miles north of its present capital. See B. C. Mazmndar, Bp. Inch, IX V 
p. 189; Bai Bahadur Hiralal, DLTCL, pp. 93ff. ; Raipur I)G-.» Vol A, p. 41, Bilaspur DGr., 
Vol. A,p. 31. 

3 F, E, Pargifcer, ATHI., p. 158. 
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whose mention is the earliest among these tribes in the Vedie 
literature, have their founder described as the first-born of the 
sons of Bali in some places of the Puranic literature . 1 The 
Vangas and the Pundras came to be known to the Vedie Aryans 
in the latter part of their history. To the list of these early 
tribes some are inclined to add the name of the Bagclis, 
supposed to be of ancient origin, who are regarded as re- 
presentatives of the Yagadhas mentioned in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka along with the Vangas . 2 This is highly problematic 
and needs further investigation. 

No definite information is available regarding the early 
history or geography of Bengal previous to its contact with the 
Vedie Aryans, and the data that can be collected from their 
literature are manifestly not sufficient to enable us to form 
any clear idea on the matter. Wex*e the early inhabitants of 
Bengal intimately connected with the Vratyas or the Kikatas, 
people with whom the ^ T edic Aryans came into contact in Eastern 
India, possessing characteristics different from their own ? 
We know little that can he said definite about the racial affinities 
of the people who belonged to this land in the dim past of its 
history. If they came from outside, where was their original 
home ? How did they face the Aryan invaders ? Such problems 
cannot be solved with any degree of precision until further light 
on the subject is forthcoming. Pargiter, a critical student- of 
Puranic tradition, suggested that the five tribes of the Vangas, 
Pundras, Angas, etc. , entered India by the sea, first settled along the 
northern coast of the Bay of Bengal, gradually extended then- 
power and influence inwards up the Ganges valley and thus took 
possession of the territory running from Anga in the north to the 
sea-coast- in the south. In Bengal they spread themselves in the 
course of time over a wide and compact ‘ wedge-shaped area,’ 


1 Putran utpadayamasa pancba-vairfe-karan bhuvi I AAgalj pratbamato jajfie...(HV., 
Chap. 31, p. 58, vv. 1684-85; ... SudesbnSya iyeshtbalj pufcro vyajayata | Angas-tatha 
Ealingcs-cha . .. MP. , Chap. 48, p. 98; v. 77. 

2 PravasI, Vol. 21, Pt. I, p. 632. 
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bordered by the sea. These tribes and the Aryans, belonging to 
different ethnic and cultural types, met in the neighbour- 
hood of Ahga (he., in Magadha and Yideha), exchanged their 
ideas and gradually settled down as a united people, the 
product of a continuous process of subtle fusion . 1 But this account 
is principally based on the inference drawn from the Pauranika 
legend that the five eastern tribes composed a homogeneous ethnic 
group. The story does not throw any light on the origins of their 
race or culture. Moreover, the theory that these tribes entered 
India by the sea is a mere guess. The Vedie Aryan as a formative 
element in the population of Bengal can at the most be regarded 
as a doubtful factor. Sir Herbert Rislfiy > 2 3 * who was the first scholar 
to make a systematic study of the complicated ethnology 
of Bengal from a scientific standpoint, came to the conclusion, 
after a critical examination of the head-forms of the various 
groups of people in the province-, that the two important 
races which had primarily participated in a process of inter- 
mingling in Bengal were the Mongolian and the Dra vidian, and 
that the nose-form might, in the case of the Bengal Brahmins, 
‘ be due to the remote strain of Indo- Aryan ancestry to which 
traditions bear witness.’ His Mongolo-Dravidian type occu- 
pies the delta of the Granges and its tributaries from the confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal, while the Aryo-Dravidian or 
Hindustani type extends to the southern extremity of Bihar, 

* from which point onwards it melts into the Mongolo-Dravidian 
type of Bengal proper.’ The theory set forth in a scientific 
form thus boldly disposes of the popular view which supports 
much careless and loose talk about Bengal’s claims to 
‘Aryan ancestry.’ Among his critics, Mr. R. P. Chanda, 
observes that the brachycephalic type 8 met with in the province 

1 Pargiter, op. tit., p. 293; J s R.A.S., 1908, pp. 851-853; .T.A.S.B., 1897, T.Y VT, 
Part- I, p. 85. 

2 The People of India, ed, by W. Crooke, 1915, pp. 40-41. 

3 Indo- Aryan Races, Part I, p. 75; R. P. Ghanda, ‘Alpine Strain in the Bengali 

ople ’—Nature, Feb., 22,1917, 
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shows the Bengali race to be allied to the round-headed 
Aryans, the Baluch and the Pathans, who live beyond the 
Indus. By the time the Vedic Aryans had made a considerable 
advance towards the eastern countries, a section of this people, 
belonging to the Homo A Ip inns type , 1 2 must have entered India 
and proceeded through the tableland of Central India to the 
Lower Gfangetic plain, where they permanently settled. Recent 
ethnographic speculations also are distinctly opposed to Risley’s 
Mongolo-Dra vidian theory as an explanation of the physical 
characteristics of the population of Bengal. The view is 
gradually gaining strength that the origin of the true 
Bengali type is not to be sought among the Rajbansi Maghs of 
Chittagong, the Mals of Bankura and Midnapore, and the Koches 
of .Jalpaiguri and Rangpur. These tribes which do not represent 
the Bengali type proper may be either Mongoloid or proto- 
Australoid in origin. It has been asserted that miscegenation 
between these races cannot explain the brachycephaly which is 
present among the higher castes in Bengal, constituting a 
vital problem of her ethnography. This distinctive type of 
brachycephaly is supposed to bring Bengal into an inti- 
mate racial connection with Western India where similar 
features are preserved among the Gujratis, Marathis, Kauarese 
and the Coorgs. Risley’s classification is held defective 
because it failed “to diagnose accurately the origin of brachy- 
cephaly in Western India and its extension... to Bengal.” 
Anthropometric data already collected seem to disclose some affi- 
nities between the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat and the Kayasthas 
of Bengal, suggesting a common origin of their brachycephaly. 
The theory of an Alpine infiltration into the province, which was 
offered by Chanda in opposition to the Mongolo-Dravidian 
standpoint of Risley, is now considered by many to be the most 
suitable hypothesis to meet the requirements of the situation. As 


1 JUAI., 1912, pp. 467-438 ; A. C. H addon. The Baces of Man (1924), p. 27. 

2 For a criticism of Chanda’s view, see S. K. Chatterjee, HODBL., Pt. I, p. SB 
Nature East and West, Nov* 23, 1916- 
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to the time when the brachycephals o! the Alpine stock possibly 
appeared in Bengal, Chanda’s conclusion that they were preceded 
by the Indo-Aryans has not been generally accepted. But the 
view that the braekycephalic element was introduced in a pre- 
historic epoch is maintained by such reputed anthropologists as 
Giuffrida-Buggeri, Bison and Hutton. It is to be noted that the 
craniological evidence from Mohenjo-daro, which is substantially 
supported by sculptural relics unearthed at the site, has brought 
to light the existence in Sind of four divergent racial types 
including the Alpine during a period which, according to certain 
calculations, ended about 2750 B.C. Although the discovery of 
these human remains does not ipso facto prove the presence of 
the brachycephals in Sind during the Mohenjo-daro epoch, the 
probability of their having already appeared in that remote 
period cannot be altogether denied. Thus this new evidence has 
added further strength to the view that the brachycephalic 
element of the type already defined was introduced into this 
country before the advent of the Aryans. It is not improbable 
that the broad-headed Alpine race proceeding through the North- 
Western frontier of India at first deposited considerable settle- 
ments along the Western coast, from Gujarat to Coorg. At a 
later period large numbers of these immigrants penetrated to the 
south through a western route, while others advanced through 
the Gentral Indian Plateau where brachycephaly has been traced 
at Bewa to the Gangetic valley where the greatest degree of its 
influence was felt in the deltaic portion of Bengal. This broad- 
headed element which has been connected with the Alpine stock 
begins to manifest itself from Bihar in the east and reveals its 
maximum strength in Bengal. The Alpine movement towards 
the east may have been due to, and accelerated by, the pressure 
of Aryan settlers in India. Thus according to Hutton the 
Alpine stock may have “ entered the Indus valley during or 
after the Mohenjo-daro period ’ but it was at a later date that 
the brachycephals were “ pushed outwards by the Vedic Aryans 
carrying the round-headed element eastwards to Bengal down the 
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Ganges valley where the Bengali element in the delta seems 
very definitely intrusive forming a wedge between Orissa and. 
Assam.” Such Aryan influence as can be traced in the culture 
of Bengal, specially its language, does not depend for its 
explanation on an inevitable theory of racial admixture. “Race 
and Speech,” says Dr. Eiekstedt, “ do not coincide in the least in 
India.” 1 The Aryan speech may have been carried through 
various channels of communication and civilising agencies to 
the province of Bengal from Bihar which was one of the 
outer countries of the Midland, where, according to Hoernle and 
Grierson , 2 the earlier Aryan immigrants into India were forced 
to retreat by the pressure of a second incoming horde. It is 
interesting to observe that a long period of time elapsed before 
Bengal came to be regarded as a part of the Aryandom by the 
Brahmanical writers of the Yedic schools. The term “Aryavarta,” 
which was introduced to indicate the sphere of Aryan influence, 
had a geographical as well as a cultural significance. The geo- 
graphical boundaries of Aryavarta changed with the accession 
of new territories to an area which had originally been the 
stronghold of Aryan culture in the course -of its expansion in 
different directions. From about the seventh century before 
the birth of Christ the territories in Eastern India began to 
manifest the stirrings of a new life. There is no doubt that 
the Aryans had by this time succeeded in establishing their 
influence on a somewhat firm basis at important stations in 
the Gangetic valley. A great step forward in the task of 
Aryanising Eastern India was taken by the institution of the 
Vratyastomas, which led to the conversion of strangers to the 

1 Baron Von Eiekstedt, The Mysore Tribes and Castes, 1934, Vol. I, Chap. I, p. 23; 
Census Report, Vol. 1 (1933), pp. 441-454 ; Mohenjo-Daro, VoL I, Chap. VIII, pp. I02ff. ; 
Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 6-33 ; 1932, pp. 41 ft.; Roland B. Dixon, The Racial History of 
Man, pp. 260-67 ; B. S. Guha, The Racial Origins of the Bengali, Acharya Ray Com. Vol., 
1932, pp. 174-178; Giuffrida-Ruggeri, The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of 
Asia (1921), pp. 43-60. For a criticism of the views discussed above, see B. Datta, Races 
of India in JDL f , XXVI, pp. 1-84, specially pp. 21-22. 

2 A. R. Hoernle and H. A. Stark, History of India, 1905, Cafctack-Orissa Missionary 
Press, p. 11; Grierson, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, VoL 1, No. 3, pp. 52-55. 
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Yedic system. Anga had been transformed into an active centre 
for the propagation of Yedic faith, and a remarkable school of 
philosophical speculations, affiliated to the Yedic thought, derived 
its main inspiration from the royal house of Mithila in Yideha 
(=Tirhut) . The rise of the heterodox systems of Buddha and Maha- 
vira towards the end of the 6th century B.C. and the foundation of 
the first historical empire about two hundred years later changed the 
trend of affairs in a way that easily gave a predominant position to 
Bihar and the adjoining lands in the shaping of India’s destiny for 
many centuries to come. The writers of the Vedic schools had to 
revise their opinions and gradually widen their original con- 
ception of “ Ary&varta.” The Yedic authors in the later Samhita 
and the Brahmana period seem to have been conscious of the 
necessity of a plan of geographical division of the country, 
based on directions. The divisions contemplated under this 
scheme, and already foreshadowed in the Atbarva-Yeda 1 
were (1) the D hru va-ma dhyama-pratis h tha dis, (2) the Praclu 
dis, (3) the Udichl dis, (4) the Dakshind dis, and (5) the 
Pratlchl did? Of these divisions we are more concerned with 
the first and the second, which have a close bearing on the 
evolution of the geographical and cultural import, underlying the 
term “ Aryavarta,” which came into later use. It is to be 
noted, however, that in the Yedic literature itself these different 
divisions have not been indicated with any amount of precision and 
clearness. The expression “ Dhruva-dis ” means a cardinal 
point and in the Vedic terminology “denotes the ground under 
one’s- feet.” The Aitareya Brahmana 3 places the territories of the 
Kurus, Panchalas, Vasas and the Usxnaras 4 in the Madhyama- 
Pratishthd dti. If the Vasas are to be regarded as identical with 
the Yatsas of Kausambl (Kosam near Allahabad) and the ITsmaras 
assigned to Usinaragiri, which according to the Kathasaritsagara, 5 

1 XIX, 17, 1-9. 2 H. C. Ray Chaudhury, CR., Oct., 1926, pp. 128-9. 

s A.B., VIII, 14, 3. 4 Of. Panini, II. 4, 20; IV. 2, 118. 

5 Lambaka I, Taratiga 3, w. 4-5; Wilson’s ed. of the Meghaduta, Calcutta, 1813, 
v. 52, p. 59. 
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was situated near Kankhal (Kanakhala), close to Hardwar 
(Haridvara) 1 , where the Ganges descends into the plain of Hindus- 
tan, it will appear that Madhyadesa, as defined in the 
Manava Dharmasastra, a work compiled in its present form in 
the second century B.G., was limited by the Himalayas in the 
north, the Vindhyas in the south, Vinasana ( i.e ., where the River 
* Sarasvatl ’ disappears in the Rajputana desert) in the west, and 
‘Prayaga’ in the east. Manus Madhyadesa practically corresponds 
to the Aryavarta of the Dharmasutras. Baud hay ana and 
Vasishtha , 2 for instance, state that “ Aryavarta ” lies to the 
east of Vinasana , 3 south of the Himalayas, north of the 
Paripatra or Pariyatra, i.e., the Western Vindhyas in the 
south, and to the west of Ka-lakavana. Scholars have generally 
taken Kalakavana to be the ancient name of the extensive 
forest in the east, which Rama entered, having crossed the 
Ganges 4 at Sringaverapura, identified by Cunningham with the 
modern town Singror 5 or Singer, about twenty-two miles north- 
west of Allahabad. Rama and his party are said to have reached 
‘Prayaga ’ ( Prayagam abhitahf having journeyed through the 
forest for a day. The forest was extensive and almost impene- 
trable ( mmahad-vanam ). 7 Prayag was situated in the midst of 
this forest and was shut off from all contact with the civilised world. 
The eastern front of the Madhyadesa was thus in the neighbour- 
hood of Prayag. There is another view which places the Kalaka- 
vana in Bihar." But this theory seems to be untenable for two 
reasons. First, the attitude of the Dharmasutras was far from 
accommodating to the eastern peoples, viz., the Magadhas, the 

1 GASR., II, -I'.O n. ; Hariv., 9521. Tor other references see St. Pet. Diet., Vol. II, p. 1. 

2 Darsana or Adarsana in BD3 (MG03), p. 11 n. ; Adarda inVDS. (Ftihrer), p. 1, and in 

Patanjali, 1,475. ■' ' 's 7g ; > «.;K rS) jQ .5, 

2 BDS. (1, 1, 25), VDS. (1, 8). 

* Gorresio, Earn., Vol. II, Ayodhya K., XLIX, 3, 7, 13; LII, 7-23; 26. 

5 CASE., XI, p. 62 ; XXI, p. 11. TiA);) Whhh Vf);) / ; 

6 Ayodhya K. (LIV, 1-8). 

7 Ayodhya E., XOII, 13 ; XCVIII, 14. Cf. the list of Tirthas in the Vana-Parva 
of the Mbht., LXXXV, 1875-1885, J.H.A.S. 1894, pp. 241-2. 

B. C. Majumdar, HBL., p. 32; S.B.E., Vol, XIV, p. 2, n. 8, 
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Angas and the Pundras, etc. It is improbable that they should 
include part of Magadha in an area strictly limited by cultural 
and racial considerations. Secondly, as Hultzsch 1 points out, the 
reading “ pratyak Kalahamnat ” to be found in the published 
texts of Baudliayana, Vasishtha and the Mahabhashya of 
Patahjali 2 may be a clerical mistake for praiyak Kanakhalut or 
Kanakhkhalat, which became across in two Grantha manuscripts. 
If the latter reading is the correct one, the eastern limit of 
Aryavarta lay along the south-east course of the Ganges from 
Hard war ‘past Kanauj and as far as Allahabad.’ In 
any event Bengal was outside the limits of the Aryavarta, 
approved by the authors of the DharmasiUras, and of the 
Middle Country or Madhyadesa, as defined in the Manava 
Dharma^astra. It may, however, be observed in this connec- 
tion that in the age of the Dharmasutras there were differences of 
opinion regarding the boundaries of “Aryavarta” even amongst 
the writers of the Brahmanical schools. According to one view the 
name Aryavarta ’’ was to be applied only to the G angelic doab 
( Ganga-Yamunayor-anlaram ) , i.e., the region round about Ivanauj , 3 4 5 6 
while some proposed to put its eastern limit in the region where 
the sun rises, as far as the black antelope wanders . 1 

Manu draws a clear distinction between Madhyadesa and 
Aryavarta. .His code gave an extended geographical meaning to the 
term “Aryavarta” " so that it was to be regarded as co-extensive. 
with the whole of India north of the Vindhyas, bounded by the 
Arabian Sea in the west and the Bay of Bengal in the east. 
On the other hand Madhyadesa/' according to the Manava 
Hharmasastra, denoted the same region which in the legal treatises 

1 I nil. Ant., Vol. XXXIV, 1905, p. 179. 

2 Mahabha. on Panini, 11, 4, 10. 

3 H. H. Wilson, V.P. Vol. IV, p. 64, note I ; Sachau, Alberuni, Vol. I pp. 173, 
198; V.D.S. (1, 12) ; B.D.S. (1, 1, 2, 6). 

4 V.D.S., 1, 15 ; B.D.S. 1, 1, 28,— a verse ascribed to the Bhallavins (a school of the 
Samavedins) ; Max Muller, H.S.L., pp. 193, 364 ; S.B.E., XIV, 3. 

5 M.D.S., ii, 21. 

6 Ibid, ii, 20. 
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| of Vasishtha and Baudhayana is called Aryavarta or the land 

I of the Ary as. Manu’s definition of Aryavarta was adopted by 

i later writers. In the lexicon Amarakosha 1 the same northern and 

5 southern boundaries of Aryavarta are given, while its limits in 

?- the other two directions seem also to be implied as identical. 

| Rajasekhara, 2 who flourished c. 900 A.D. , explained ‘ ‘Aryavarta’ ’ as 

;■ composed of the territories in which approved practices connected 

with the systems of the four castes and the fourasramas prevailed 
( Tasmims - chain rmrnyam chatur - asramyams - cha tanmulas-cha 
sad-achdrah ). His conception of the geographical limits of the 
Aryavarta is identical with that to be noticed in the Manava Dharma- 
sastra. It extends from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from 
the western to the eastern sea. For the sake of convenience he 
divides Northern India into five different parts, it is the Purva- 
desa of Rajasekhara, which comprises the territories of Ahga, 
Kalinga, Nepala, Kosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadba, Videha, 
Pundra, Pragjyotisha (Assam), TamaHptaka, Malada, Mallavar- 
taka, Suhma (W. Bengal) and Brahmottara. The rivers of the 
Purvadesa, specifically mentioned, are the Sona, Lauhitya, Ganga, 
Karatoya and the Kapisa. The western limit of the Purvadesa is 
put in the neighbourhood of Benares (Tatra Varanasyah puratah 
purvadehh). Earlier than Rajasekhara, Varahamihira, 3 the 
astronomer, who lived in the sixth century A.D., dis- 
tributed the territories of India on a different basis. He used 
the term “ Madhyadesa” in his scheme of classification, but no- 
where did he make any endeavour to define it. It is, however, 
reasonable to infer that his Madhyadesa included Ayodhya (=Oudh 
in the United Provinces), which appears to have been its eastern 
limit. It will be seen in a subsequent section that Varahamihira 

1 Aryavartah punyabhumir-tnadhyam Vindhya-Himagayoh, Bib. Ind., 1912, p. 74 ; 
HamalMganu^sana, TSS„ Pfc. II, p, 9; cf . V.D.S., 19. 

2 K.M., 0.0. S., No, 1, p. 93 ; intro., pp. xxiv-xxvi. 

3 Varahamihira includes in his Madhyadesa Saketa on the east, the Mam country on 
the west (Iod. Ant., XXII, pp. 168-170). M P. also places Bakefca in the Madhyadesa, see 
VP,, op. cii. t Vol. IV, p. 168 n. : tasy-aisha madbyadese hi Ayodhya nagari gubha. 
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located the different divisions of Bengal in the east and south- 
east respectively. The peoples of Eastern India used to be called 
Praehyas in the age of the Bralimanas. We have already refer- 
red to the fivefold division of the country, which the Aryans 
adopted during that period. It is quite probable, as Oklenberg 1 
suggests, that in certain passages of the Bralimanas, the Praeh- 
yas meant the Kasis, Kosalas, Videhas and the Magadhas. Tradi- 
tion shows that their position was by no means insignificant as 
they are found coupled with the Panchalas in the Samhito- 
panishad 2 which, though called a Brahmana, is not really so. But 
with the growth and advance of geographical knowledge, territo- 
ries lying further to the east of Magadha must have gradually 
come under the meaning of this term. It has been frequently 
used in the Mahabharata 3 and the Puranas to denote, in a general 
way, all the nations of Eastern India. We may perhaps recognise 
in the Greek and Latin Prasii an attempt to approximate to the 
Sanskrit ‘ Prachya.’ The fact that certain countries have been 
definitely mentioned in Indian literature as situated in the east has 
been of great help in settling their modern identifications. 

The Madhyade^a of the Buddhist writers differed, at any rate 
so far as its eastern limit was concerned, from the Middle Country, 
as understood in the Brahmanical literature . 4 In the early Bud- 
dhist text, the "Vinaya Pitaka, Buddha is stated to have defined 
the Majjhimadesa as bounded on the north by Mount Uslraddhaja 

1 Buddha, p. 393, n ; Ved. Ind.,Vol. II, p. 46. 

2 Weber, Hlln, p. 34, n. 25. (Sarvatra Pracliya-Paneballsbu).... 

sy, 5510, 5555 ; VI, 689, 2141, 2584 ; VIII, 863. Bee J.R.A.S., 1908, 

pp. 810 £f. In V, 5510, 5555, and VI, 680 above names of the three other cardinal territorial 
divisions are given, i.e. % Pratlebya, Udichya and Dakshinatya. In. the last-named verse 
it seems to be implied that the Praehyas meant a combination of the Angas, 'Vangas, 
Pundras, Magadhas and Tamraliptakas. 

4 The oldest passage in the Buddhist literature where this definition is given is in the 
fifth Khandaka, the Chammakkhandaka of the Vinaya. See Oldenberg, Vol. I, The MahS- 
vagga, p 197, V, 13,12 ; S.R.E., XV IT, pp. 38*39, also ’FaushSll, Jafcaka, 1,49; llhys Davids, 
Buddhist Tndia, p. 201 ; Childers’s notes to the Khuddaka Patha, p. 20; J.B.A.S., 
1870, p. 328, (The commentary on this work is ascribed to Buddliaghosha, J.B.A.S., 
1904, p. 85} ; Bu.hlhaghosha’s commentary (Snmangaiaviiasin?) on the DIgha. N., Pfc. I, 
p. 173 (P.T.S.). 
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(Usinaragiri), on the south by the town ( nigama ) Setakannika 
(situated in the territory of the Andhras), on the west the 
Brahmanical village called Thuna, on the south-east the river 
Salalavatl (SallavatT) and on the east the town known as Kajangala, 
beyond which lay Mahasala. The boundaries given above are more 
or less uncertain, but Kajangala, 1 which marked the eastern limit 
of the Buddhist Majjhima Desa, is to be identified with Iva-ehu-wen- 
k’i-lo, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hi uen tsang 2 in the 
7th century A.D. This country was situated at a distance 
of about 400 li (nearly 70 miles) to the east of Champa 
(Bhagalpur) and is now represented by Kankjal, near Kajmahal. 
The eastern limit of the Aryavarta of Baudhayana extended as far 
as Prayag or Iialakavana. The Majjhima Desa of the early 
Buddhist writers, on the other hand, included a considerable por- 
tion of Bihar. The eastern limit of this tract of country even 
extended beyond Kajangala, according to later Buddhist lite- 
rature. In the Buddhist Sanskrit Divyavadana, 3 a collection of 
stories put in its present form some time after the Christian 
era, while the other boundaries remain identical, on the east is 
placed a town (in North Bengal) called Pundravardhana {Pundra- 
vardhamm nama nagaram, to the east of which again lay the 
mountain Punclakaksha. This really marked the eastern frontier 
of the Middle Country as the region beyond this is termed 
‘pratyanta.’ [Dakshinena Saravatl (ver. loc. Sarvdvatt and 
SavdrdvaU) , nama, nag an tasyali parena Saravatl nama nadi... f 
Paschimena Sthunopasth u nakau brahmattagramakau... I Uttarena 
Usiragirik... i ] To the Buddhists Pundravardhana (North Bengal 
up to the river Karatoya iu the east) remained the standard eastern 
boundary of Madhyadesa. This is apparent from the account of 

1 Kajangala in Majjhima, Vol. Ill, p. 298 ; Kajangala* Kajangala, Kajangalika, 
Kajahgalika, Jangala, in Angnttara, Vol, V, pp. 54*55; Kajangala in. Fansbdll, J afcaka IV, 
310, V. 87 ; Kajahgalaka ,* Ivajangalan in Sumangala-Vilasini , Pt. I s p- 178* 

2 Rhys Davids, “Buddhist Birth Stories,” p. 61, n. 2; AGL, p. 723. 

3 Rhys Davids, J JLA.S., 1904, pp. 83 iL ; Div., pp, 21-22. Jafeaka (III. 864} includes 
Videha In Majjhinia Desa, 
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Hiuen tsang, who treats of Central India as comprising thirty- 
seven different states, including Pundravardhana. He has assigned 
the rest of Bengal (Tamralipta, Samatata, Karnasuvarna) to 
Eastern India. Fa-liien in the 4th century took Magadha as a 
part of Madhyadesa, 1 which shows that lie also adopted the 
current classification . 

The Jainas, from the beginning of their history, seem to 
have been free from any bias against Bengal. The Upangas 
mark a later stage in the development of the Jaina literature, but 
the tradition embodied in them goes back, according to Weber, 
to a period of remote antiquity. One of these upangas, 2 
pannavana (PrajSapana) bhagavm mentions Rajagaha (Rajagriha) 
as the capital of Magadha, and devotes a section on Man, 
based on a classification of the different tribes of ancient India, 
who have been broadly divided into two distinct classes : milikklia 
(Miechcbha) and ariya (Ary a) . The Aryas again are subdivided 
into nine groups the first of which is formed by the Ivhettariya 
comprising in the form of a gatha names of ‘Aryan peoples’ with 
their chief cities, among whom are the Vangas of Tamalitti and 
the Latas (Ladhas or Radhas ?) of Kodlvarisa (Ivotivarsha). 
If the degree of antiquity claimed for the PrajSapana is to 
be considered probable, it will appear that the Jainas may have 
regarded Vanga as an Aryan land before the liberal interpreta- 
tion of * Aryavarta ’ in the Manava Dharmasastra accorded it 
a legitimate place within the limits of an area from which 
Bengal had been originally excluded. Before the compilation of 
this sacred text, a sutra 3 of the Baudhayana school voiced the 
sentiment of the orthodox Aryan towards Bengal and the adjoining- 
territories. According to this authority it was an offence to go to 
lands of the Pundras, Vangas, Kalihgas, etc., for which expiation 

l The cities and towns of Magadha were the greatest of all in the Middle Kingdom of 

Fa-hien’s time. See J. Legge (1886V, p. 79 . 

3 Weber, Sacred Literature of the Jains, trans. by Herbert Weir Smvth, Ind. 
Ant., 1891, pp. 373-375. 

3 1.1.80. 





was insisted upon. Whoever had any occasion to go to 
an)' of these forbidden territories was strictly enjoined to perform 

the Punastoma or the Sanaprishtha sacrifice by way of penance, 
which would wipe away the stain due to such a visit (A rattan 
Kdraskaran Piny! ran Saumran Vangan Kalingdn Pranunan iti 
elm gated PunasUmew ijajeta Sarvaprishthayd va .). 1 It may 
be observed en passant that in the opinion of the Baudhayana 
school the Aligns and the Magadhas among others were of 
mixed origin. ( Avantayo’uga-Mdgaclhd Surashtra Dakshinapathdh \ 
Upavrit-Sindhii-Saimra ete sankirna-yonaijah \\ ) 2 This view 
shows that the ethnic factor, in whatever light understood by 
these authors, was . not lost sight of in the determination of 
the orthodox attitude towards the outer countries. No wonder, 
therefore, that Aryavarta originally denoted a comparatively 
limited area in a literature dominated by Vedic traditions . 3 

1 BDS. 1.1.29, MOOLS, p. 12; 1, 2, 14, S.B.B., XIV, i>. 148. 

2 SBE., XIV, 1, 2, 13, p, 148. For details about the Pa* astoma and the Sarva- 
prishtba see respectively GDS. (XIX, 7, note) and Taitt. Sam., II, 3, 7, 1-2. In the 
Tirthakalpa by Jinaprabha-Suri (v s. 1380) Vaftga is grouped with Xalinga and Avanti, etc., 
to explain some point of nomenclature. See Bib. Ind., ed by D. R. Bbandarkar, p. 86, 

5 Vasudeva Dikshifca in his Sri Bahmanorama, a commentary on Bhattoji DIkshita’s 
Siddhantakaumudi, quotes the following stanza (vachana) without referring to its author- 
hip : — 


An g a- Van ga- K alio ge sh u 
Saorashtra-Magadheshu eba 1 
tlrthayatrarn vina yatah 

punah samskaram-arbati II. ed. by S. Chandrasekhara Sastrigul, 

Teppakularo, Trichinopoly, 1911, Vol. II, pp. 4 55-56. 


According to this rule anybody visiting Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, etc., except on 
pilgrimage, is required to undergo initiation for the second time. Authors of Smrifci* 
Bibandhas are equally unsympathetic towards some of these countries. See for example 
Bevana Bhatta, Smriti-Chandrika (MGOLS.), Samskarakanda, 1914, pp. 22-23. Reasons 
explaining this altitude are offered by Ramaprasad Chanda in Indian Seamen , Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee SJV., Vol. Ill, Part I, pp. 107-108. As the source of the stanza .quoted 
above is not known, nothing definite can be said about the matter- Each period may have 
had its special reasons for condemning certain regions, but it is not quite unlikely that they 
were based on the tradition regarding some original difference that existed between 
Madbyade^a and the outer countries, reproduced in the Brahmanical texts in a conven- 
tional way. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Geography of Bengal (from the 4th Century B.C. to 
the 2nd Century A. 3).) from Greek and Latin Sources 

The land of tie Gangaridae—Its peoples, rivers, towns, etc. 

Prom a review of traditions mostly preserved in early Indian 
literature we may now attempt something like a stock-taking of 
the positive facts of geography furnished by some Greek and 
the Latin literature of Classical Europe. The importance of this 
source of information may be realised from the fact that it may 
be safely assigned to a definite period of time, the outer limit of 
which, to put it in a round number, is 350 B.C., and the lower 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200 A.D. The data supplied 
are mostly based on reports gathered during Alexander’s Indian 
campaigns, on the Indika of Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
at the Mauryan court of Pataliputra, fragments of which were 
incorporated into the works of later writers ; on personal observa- 
tions, as probably in the case of the Periplns of the Erythrean 
Sea, and finally on accounts given by traders, seamen and others, 
who had a first-hand experience of the Indian geography. The 
greater portion of the modern province of Bengal was known to 
the West as the country of the Gangaridae 1 during the whole of 
the period referred to above. Incidental references to the terri- 
tory of the Gangaridae are to be found in the works of Virgil 
(Georg. III. 27), Valerius Elaccus (Argon,, VI, 1, 66) and 
Curtius (IX, C, ii). In the second century A. D. Ptolemy 2 
mentions it in his geographical treatise, and earlier than he, 

1 Attempts are sometimes made, with very doubtful success, to equate 44 G-angaridae 
with '.Gangarashtra or Gahga-radha (I.H.Q., Vol. . IJI, 1927, p.729; Ptolemy, ed. by S. 
Majumday, p. 383. Wilford’s equation of it with Gancaradesa (As. Res., V, p. 269} has no 
basis in fact. 

2 McCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 172, 1885. 
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the author of the Periplus calls it Ganges. 1 Regarding the geo- 
o-raphical position of ibis country, Curtins Rufus in bis narrative, 2 
which is partly founded on the accounts of two important contem- 
poraries of Alexander, informs us that on the “ farther bank 5 ’ 
of the Ganges dwell two nations, the Gangaridae (Gandaridai— Dio- 
doros ; Gandaritai — Plutarch) and the Prasii (Bresioi— Diodoros ; 
Praisioi — Plutarch ; Prasioi and Prasii — Strabo, Arrian and Pliny ; 

Pharrasii Cur tins ; other variants being Praiisioi, Praesidae, 

Praxiake, etc.). 3 4 With regard to the Prasii nation, the Greeks 
during Alexander* s stay in India received valuable inhumation 
from Phegelas (or Phegeus), 1 and later, from Pores, 5 who only 
confirmed his statement relating to their vast military resources. 
According to Strabo, Pliny and Arrian, the inhabitants of Palibo- 
thra, or Palimbrotbra (which was situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges with the Erannoboas), were called Prasii. 0 Again, Strabo 
reporting Artemidoros, speaks of the Ganges as descending “from 
the Emodoi mountains ( the Himalayas) to waids the south, 
and on reaching the city Gauge 7 (Prayag), turns its course 
eastward to Palibothra and the mouth by which it enters the sea 
(the Bay of Bengal). Thus the- indications are perfectly clear 
that the Greeks understood by the Prasii territory the dominions 
of Magadha. In fact they were one of the Prachya nations known 
to Indian literature. Cunningham, was disposed to take the Greek 
Prasii as « variant of the Sanskrit form “ Palasiya or Parasiya,” 


l The Pertolus pp. 47, 266. The text was compiled between A.D. 70 and 89. 
See Wilfred" H. Schott, “The Date of the Peripbs," J.R.A.S., 1917, 1>. 830; M N. 
Haig in his Indus Del 'a Country {a memoir chiefly on its ancient geography and history, 
with three maps, 1894, p- 281 says that the author’s voyages “were performed on various 
occasions’’ during the period A. D. 05-75 or 80, and that the work was completed m the last 

quarter of the 1st century A. D. ■ . 

2 McCrindle, IIA, p. 221. 

3 XI. A., pp. 221, 279, 281, 283, 310, 323, 364-0. Appendices, notes, to, Dd. 

4 Ibid, pp. 121 n„ 221, 401. : • ww W ' ; 

6 McCdndK AICL. (1901), p. 77, ibid, p. 42, n. 3; Megasthmcs and Arrian P 205. 

1 nt P.-77 n. 2, Section 11.72. Gange-PraySg (Wilford) Anupshahr on the 

Ganges* South-east from Delhi vc?rosKurd), 
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a man of Palasa or Parasa . 1 But its restoration to the Sanskrit 
£ Prtichya’ is more probable. The river Erannoboas, with which 
the Ganges united its course at Palibotbra, was most probably 
the same as the Son . 2 The Sonus and the Erannoboas have, 
however, been mentioned as two distinct rivers by Arrian and 
Megasthenes . 8 It is likely that they were only two arms of the 
same river, the Hiranyabaliu or the Son (Sona ), 4 which may have 
joined the Ganges at two places in early times . 5 As the Eranno- 
boas was quite a large river, indeed mentioned, though wrongly, 
as the third greatest river in India by some writers, its identifi- 
cation with the Gandak, proposed by Lassen, is to be considered 
untenable.® As the land of the Gangaridae lay to the east of that 
of the Prasii the latter may have corresponded to Bengal in a 

1 ‘ Palasa ’ is quoted in tlie gabdakalpadrurna (See St. Pet, Diet., s. v., Vol. IV, p. 592) 
as a name of Magadha (Vol III, p. 1984 : Magadha desGi i iti Sabda ratnavalfll 
*• The common form of the name is Paras or when quickly pronounced,” Pros, which 
is taken " to be the true original of the Greek Prasii.” See AGG p. 520. This, however, is 
against the opinion held by many that the Gk. Prasii— Sk. Piaclii. See Wilson, The Theatre 
of thn Hindus, Vol. IT, p. 186 ; Kavenshaw, JASB., 1845, p. U7, McCrindle, HA, p. 365. 
The two views, conflicting though they are, do not represent any substantial difference from 
the geographical point of view. No independent evidence has been produced to show that 
* Palasa ’ as a name of Magadha was current in this period; even admitting its correspon- 
dence with the Gk. Prasii as probable, Rai Bahadur K. L Raima’s attempt to connect the 
Gk. name with Pragjyotisha is supported only by a series of assumptions. Bee Jour, of the 
Assam Res. Soc., Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 53-54. 

2 According to Reglar, ASIC, VTTI, 26 (Plate 1) the Sona of the Greeks -modern Son 
and the Erannoboas = GandakI or modern Gandak. Wilson and Ravenshaw identify the 
Erannoboas with the Son. See Wilson’a Preface, The Theatre of the Hindus, IT, 187, pp, 
135-36; J.A.S.R. (Old series), 1845, Pfc. 1, pp. 137-54, and map facing p. 138; Kennell’s 
Memoir of a Map of Hincloostan, pp. 50, 53; Tumour, Mahawanso, 1, App IV, p. Ixxviii ; 
McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian (1877), p 188; As. Res., V, pp. 272 . 28- f> , 285. That the. 
Greek name Erannoboas is to be equated with Hiranyabaliu or Hiranyavaha is generally 
accepted. In Indian literature this appears as a name of the Son. See Abhiehint. Ehurni- 
khanda p. 162; A.K. (Sono Iiirapyavahah), 1. 8. 34. Kshlrasvamin’s com. : hirunyam vahati) 
Cunningham is of the opinion that the identification of the Son with the Erannoboas ' is 
complete both as to name and position,’ See AGI, p. 520, 

3 Fra g’ XXB (Pliny, Hist. Nat ), McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 64,187 n., 205. 

4 Waddell, Excavations, p, 19, n. 1. 

5 Col. Wilted, As. Res., Vol. XIV, pp. 398-9, 406 ; Sir W. Jones, ibid, IV, p. 11. 

6 Flag. I, Diod. If, 37. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 33. Patafijaii in his corn- 
pent on Pap ini’s Sutra, II. 1. 36 gives the illustration : anu Sonam Patalipatrano, i.e. Patali- 
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general way. This is suggested by the evidence of Megasthenes , 1 
who informs us that the Ganges flowing from north to south 
ultimately loses itself in the ocean, forming the eastern boundary 
of the Gangaridae, through which runs the final part of the 
river . 2 These authorities are silent as to which mouth of the 
Ganges was the eastern limit of this country. It is probable 
that they were not well-acquainted with the intricate courses 
of the Gangetic system. Strabo, for example, was ignorant of 
the existence of more than one mouth of the Ganges, through 
which its water was carried to the sea. It is to Ptolemy that 
we are indebted for a much fuller information of the river-system 
of the Gangetic delta. He mentions five different mouths of 
the Ganges from the west to the east in the following order : — 
the Kam hyson (on the extreme west of the Gangaridae), 
the Mega, the Kamberrikhon, the Pseudostomon and the Antibole 
(on the extreme east). The most westerly mouth of the Ganges 
may have been identical either with the Hooghly 3 or theSubar- 
narekha, called the Jellasure river by Wilford .' 1 As the latter 
could be easly mistaken for a branch of the Ganges. The 
common impression, before the country was brought under 
survey, was that the river Saras wati joined the Subarnarekha 
near Dantan in the Midnapore district . 3 According to Ptolemy 
the western branch of the Ganges or the Bhaglrathi sends one 
arm to the right or the west, another to the left or the east. 
Taking the Kambyson of Ptolemy as identical with the Subar- 
narekha, we may assume that the offshoot which proceeded 
towards the west was the Saras wati, which he describes as a 


ptifcra is situated on the banks of tbe iSona. Bee R. G. Rhandarkar, Tod. Ant., Yoi. I, 1872, 
p. 301, For a recent notice of tbe Sutra see Ind. Cult., Vol. II, No. 1, p. 75. 

1 Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 135. - 

2 McCrindle, Ptolemy, ed by S. Majumdar, pp. 72, 73, 97-8, 100-2. 

3 Vivien de Saint-Martin, “ Mimoires Presentes par divers Savants k FAc&dteie deg 
Inscriptions et Belles Letfcres de l’lnstitut Imperial de France, Premiere S6rie, tome VI, 
pp. 165167. 

4 Wilford, As. Res., Vol. XIV, pp. 462-464, 465, 

5 Ibid, pp. 464-465. 
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stream flowing into the former. This communication does not 
exist, but it was believed to exist, as already stated. The river 
Rupnarayan was probably considered as a branch of this 
western arm, viz., the Saraswati, which is mentioned by Ptolemy | 

as affording a “ passage into the great mouth, or that of the j 

Bhagirathi or Ganges .” 1 If the identity of the western | 

mouth of the Ganges with the Subamarekha is to be accepted : 

as correct, the second mouth, called the Mega, was the same as 
the Hooghly. But if the former corresponded to the Hooghly, the 
Mega lias to be taken as identical with the Matla, near Calcutta. 

The third mouth, viz. , the Kamberrikhon, is represented by the 
river Barabanga, an important estuary, “ which receives the 
water of the Kabbedak ” or Kobbarak, the same as the 
Kaumaraka, referred to in a modern geographical work called the 
Kshetrasamasa . 2 The river which, according to Ptolemy, 
branches out towards the east and joins this third mouth is the 
Jamuna. It is at TribenT, in the Hooghly end, that the three 
rivers, the Ganges, the Saraswati and the Jamuna, mingle their 
waters. . The fourth estuary which had the appearance of being 
mistaken as the last one is to be identified with the Haringhata. 
Ptolemy says that the “ Ganges sends an arm towards the east, or 
to the left, directly to the Pseudostomon” or “the false mouth.” 
The fifth mouth is the Padma, the Dacca branch of the Ganges. It 
is this river which throws out an offshoot into the Haringhata, not 
vice versa, as recorded by Ptolemy. The land of the Gangaridae, 

' 1 Ibid, pp. 464-5 ; McCrindle, Ptolemy (1885), p. 101. 

2 From the information supplied by Wilson it appears that this book was writ tan by 
Pandit ‘ Jagganmohun ’ at the request of * Bijjala/ * the last Raja of Patna/ who died in 
1648 A.D, and that it was completed long after the latter’s death. Bee As. Res., XIV, 
pp. 373 , 378-9. Wilson has made frequent use of this treatise in his geographical dis- 
courses. For the DeSavalivivriti compiled by Jaganmohana Papdit see DCSM., Vol. IV, 
pp. 36ff. There are some other books having similar titles, from which Wilson’s Kshetra- 
samasa must be distinguished. Gf . Jinabhadra’s Kshetrasamasa (Ho. 16 in Kieihori/s 
Report on the Search of Sk. MSS., 1880-81, p. 11), a Jaina Cosmography with Malayagiri’s 
commentary, published by the Jaina Dharmaprasarak Sabha, Rhavanagar, Bombay, 1922, 
and Ratna^ekhara’s Laghu-Kshetrasamasa (see Weber’s Cat. of Sk. and Prak. MSB,, 1892, 
pp. 858, 859; fn. 3), a Jaina Cosmology, published with the author’s commentary in the Jaina 
Atmananda Grantha-rafcna-mala Series, Bombay, 1916, 



as depicted by Ptolemy, thus extended irom tne ouDamareKna 
o r the Hoogbly on one side to the Padmaonthe other, falling into 
the Bay of°Bengal. The capital of the Gangaridae (Calingae 1 
Kalingerum) according to Pliny was Partbalis . 2 Saint-Martin 3 
identified it with Paundravardhana , which he took to be the 
same as Yardhamana or the modern Burdwan, thirty miles to the 
■west of the Hoogbly branch of the Bhaglrathi. But as every 
student now knows, the site of Pundravardhana is to be looked for 
not in the district of Burdwan but elsewhere. Oldham’s proposal 
to identify Partbalis (Partualis, Portalis) with Bishnupur in the 
Baukura district is not accompanied by any satisfactory evidence. 
S Pi Majumdar ^ suggests that it should be identified with the city 
of Pundravardliana in North Bengal. Granting the equation of 
‘Parthalis ’ with ‘vardhana,’ the name Pundravardhana is much too 
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of trade used to be conducted through the market-town of 
Gauge, situated on the bank of the Ganges. “ Raw silk and 
silk yarn and silk cloth” used to be carried down from the 
city of Thinae ( = Hidn-yang or Si-gnan-fu on the Wei river, in 
the land of This or Ts’in in China) 1 and exported from this place 
to the Tamil country in the south (Damiriea). Various articles 
of trade, including pearls and “muslins of the finest sort” 
imported to this centre, were sent to different places. 2 Gauge 
was most probably Hooghly. 3 Its identification with Tarnluk 
(22°L1'N. 87°56'E.) in the Midnapore district is rendered impro- 
bable by the fact that Ptolemy mentions both Gauge and Tamalites. 
The latter town has been assigned by him to the Mandalai, who 
had Palimbothra (Patna) under their occupation. Megastbenes, 4 
as reported by Pliny, seems to have known this place, since 
mention is made in his list of Indian races of a people called 
the Taluctae who have been associated with the Modubae, the 
Uberae, etc., living to the east of the Prasii. It may not be 
advisable to agree with Taylor in identifying Gauge with Suvarna- 
grama or Suvarnapura (modern Sonargaon, 23°40'N. 90°36'E., 
about twelve miles to the south-east of Dacca), for Ptolemy 
has referred to this place as Sounagoura separately (145°80', 
29°30') in his scheme of Transgangetic India. 5 The site of 
Hooghly (with Saptagram or Satgaon extending up to TribenI) 6 
may have been chosen as the most suitable centre for keeping 
up commercial relations with the Tamil country. One of the 
two towns which Ptolemy has placed in the land of the 
Gangaridae is Paloura, situated between the first and the 
second mouth of the Gauges, viz., the Kambyson and the Mega. 

1 Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 27, n. 3, 1903; The Periplus, pp. 48, 261. 

2 Tlie Periplus, pp. 47, 2 56. 

3 Saint-Martin, op. cit, pp. 140-146; McCrindle, p. 77, n. 3.; JASB», 

Vol. VII, p. 23. 

4 Pliny, Hist, Nat. VI. 21, 22, {.1; Frag. LVI, McCrindle, Megaathenes and Arrian, 
p. 139. 

* McCrindle, Ptolemy, ed. by S. Majumdar, pp. 224 - 225 . 
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The importance of this place is apparent from the fact that 
Ptolemy selected it “as one of the bases for the preparation 
of his map.” The name ends with “oura ” which seems to 
be equivalent to Dravidian “ ur ” == city. (Kanarese uru, Tamil 
ur, cf. Hippokoura, Barakoura) d According to Caldwell, the 
name “Palmira” means “the city of milk” (from Tamil 
Pal-ur). Sylvain Levi suggests the first- element to be equivalent 
to Tamil Pallu, Telugu Pallu, Kanarese hallu, old Kanarese pal, 
Malayalam pallu), meaning “tooth.” Ptolemy’s “Palonra,” 
therefore, signifies the same sense, as conveyed by “ Dantapura ” 
(=Dandagnla of Pliny 2 and Dantakura of the Mahabharata), 
the name of a city in Kalinga, mentioned in early Buddhist 
and Jaina works such as the Dlgha Nikaya and the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra. 3 Levi next identifies it with Dantapura, 
(Dantapura-vasakat) 4 mentioned in the Purle Plates of Indra- 
varman of the (Gartga) year 149, 5 which was probably situated 
somewhere near Chicacole and Kalin gapatam. This theory, 
however, does not fully agree with the specific details given by 
Ptolemy regarding the position of Paloura. Yule places it at 
(21°49' N. and 86°13' E.) Jaleswar or Jellasore near Contai in 
the Midnapore district, while according to Saint-Martin, it is to be 
identified with the modern Pollerah, seventeen miles from Tamluk 
in the same district. But it should be noted that there is still a 
village called Dantan near the Subarnarekha in the Midnapore 
district, about fifteen miles to the north of -J aleswar on the left 
bank of the river, which was comprised in the principality of 
Dandabhukti in the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. (cf. Bamacharita 

1 Ling. Surv. Ind., IV, pp, 325, 674; Caldwell, p 104. 

2 McCrindle, Megasihenes and Arrian, pp* 141-142, n. 

3 P. C. Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dra vidian in India, pp. 165-166 ; 8. Ldvi, Jour, 
As., vol. eevi (1925), pp. 46 If, ; Ind, Ant., LV (1926), pp. 94 ff. A Prakrit inscription at 
Nagarjunikonda in tbe Guntur district. of the Madras Presidency, dated in the 14th year of 
Vira-purisa-data (3rd century A.D.) contains a probable reference to [Pa]-lnra. See Bp. Ind.» 
XX, p, 22, n. 4 ; JDL, xxvi, pp. 9 ft, For another reference see J. Andh. Hist. Ees, 8., . VII, 
Pt. 4, pp. 229 ff . The existence of Dantapura in Kalinga is no ground against the existence 
of another place of the same name in a Bengal district. 

1 Bp. Ind. , Vol. XTV, p. 361. 6 Ibid, pp. 360-371, 
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and the Tirumalai inscription). The present name “ Datan ” 
or <£ Dantan ” may be regarded as a corruption of “ Danta,” 
which shows that the region Tandabutti (in Tamii) may have 
been alternatively called Dantabhukti. If Paloura is identified 
with Datan, it will have the double advantage of being in fair 
accord with the geographical indications furnished by Ptolemy, 
and the philological equation which Levi has proposed ; 
but this, as will be seen in the next chapter is not enough 
to decide the question finally. The ethnology of the 
Gangaridae may throw some welcome light on the geography 
of Bengal, as known to the Western World during this 
early period. Saint-Martin propounded the theory that the 
Gonghris of South Bihar, the Gangayis of North-Western 
and the Gangrar of Eastern Bengal should be regarded as the 
remnants of the Gangaridae . 1 The Bagdis (—the Vagadhas of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka?) seem to have been another important factor 
in the composition of this people. They probably represent the 
original stratum of the population of the district of Burdwan in 
Bengal. They are supposed to have derived their origin, along 
with the Rajbansi Mals in Burdwan, from the same stock as the 
Sauria Maler of the Rajmahal hills and the Mai Paharia 2 of the 
Santal Parganas in Bihar. These tribes, according to Oldham , 8 
may have been connected with the Malii or Mandei and the 
Sabarae (Suari or Auarae of Megasthenes) * of the classical 
geographers. Similarly, he links the Bauris, at present living in 
the non-deltaic portion of the Burdwan district, with the Uberrae, 5 
mentioned by Megasthenes as associated with the Taluctae (of 
Tamralipta) and others. Megasthenes speaks of the territory of 

1 Saint-Martin, op. cit., pp. 141-142; Martin, Eastern India, Vol. III, pp. 532, 534 ; 
W. Hamilton, Description of Hindoostan, Vol. II, p. 718 (1820) ; Hodgson, On the Origin 
of the Koch Bodo and Bhimal People, JASB. XV III, 1849, p. 703. 

2 Gf. Pargiter, MKP., p. 330 n. ; VP., XLV, 123. (Malias — Mais ? Mala Mag&dha 
Govindah prachyam janapadal} smritah). 

3 W. B. Oldham, Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan District, 
1894, pp. 5-12. 

4 McOrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 139; Ind. Ant., Vol. VI. p. 127n. 

5 Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 137. 
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the Calingae (the Kalihgas) as lying nearest to the sea, while 
higher up the Ganges being the boundary of their regions were 
the Malli and Mandei . 1 They were the neighbours of the 
Monedes and the Suari, who are mentioned as situated ‘after’ the 
Prasii and ‘more inland.’ 2 The trend of these ethnological 
speculations seems to favour the theory that the modern districts 
of Burdwan, Hooghly and Bankura with considerable portions 
of Midnapore, Bfrbhum and the Santal Parganas, constituted 
the major part of the country of the Gangaridae. According to 
Megasthenes, it was “ remarkable for its vast extent and the 
largeness of its population.” Not only did it include Western 
Bengal, it must have comprised Lower Bengal as well, extending 
up to the Padma, as shown in Ptolemy’s geography. Saint-Martin’s 
theory quoted above, leads to the inference that Eastern Bengal may 
have also contributed to the richness and variety of the population 
of the Gangaridae country. The author of the Periplus, follow- 
ing his reference to the country of Ganges with its great river 
that “rises and falls in the same way as the Nile, ’ ' speaks of Chryse 
(Auria Chersonesus of Ptolemy or Malacca peninsula ) 3 as lying 
near it and as “ the very last land towards the east.” In the age 
of Ptolemy the Gangaridae confronted a powerful tribe, viz., the 
Maroundae that must have established itself at the head of the 
delta. The limits of the region occupied by the Maroundae at 
this time may be defined with some precision. They are said 
to have lived to the south of the territory occupied by the Ganga- 
noi or Tanganoi (Tangana of Indian tradition = Uttara Jxosala) , 
which extended from the Ramganga to the upper course of the 
river Sarayu or Ghagra . 4 The Maroundae lived along the eastern 
side of the upper Gangetic course, and their territory, which 
included Mithila, extended from the Gandak to the Mahananda 
and reached the apex of the Gangetic delta. Ptolemy mentions 
fix towns, one of which was probably the modern Bahraieh 

1 Ibid, Frag. LVI. MeCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 134-136. 

1 ibid, p. 139, 3 The Periplus, p. 47. 4 Saint-Martin, op. cit., p. 174, 
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(Beraita) and another Gorakhpur (Korygaza). Of the remaining 
four two may be located in Bengal. The town of Aganagora 
(146°30, 22°30') 1 is probably represented by Aghadip 2 near Katwa 
to the east of the Ganges in the district of Burdwan. The other 
town, Kelydna 3 (146°, 25°30') sounds like a foreign reproduction 
of “Kalnadi” or “ Kalindi,” the name of a branch of the 
Ganges, which appears in Eennell’s map as Galen dry. It is not 
unlikely that Kelydna ; was situated in the neighbourhood 
of the mediaeval city of Gauda, 4 which stood at the confluence 
of the Kalindi and the Mahananda in the district of Malda 
in Northern Bengal. But it may be observed here that 
there is a sub-division called Kalna with its headquarters 
of the same name in the district of Burdwan, where Aganagora 
has been located. Further investigation may be necessary to 
decide if this place has not a better claim to represent Ptolemy’s 
Kelydna. It seems quite probable that the river, Damodar 
( = the Andomatis of Arrian?) 5 divided the Maroundae from 
the Gangaridae in the second century A. D. Another river, the 
Amystis (the AdjI or Ajavati — the modern Ajay ?) was, according 
to Arrian, a tributary of the Ganges (i.e., the Bhaglrathi) 
flowing past the city of Katadupa® ( = modern Katwa?). The 
Murundas are known from different sources. 7 According to 

ee. 7 : ■ : : - 0 0 v 

1 Ptolemy, p. 212, 1885. 2 Sainf -Martin, p. 182. 

3 Ptolemy, 3927, ed. by S. Majumdar, p. 213. 4 Saint-Martin, pp. 129181, 

5 Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 186, 187, 189n, 6 Ibid, p. 180. 

7 John Alien, CCGD., etc., Intro., p. xxix and notes, where Sylvain Levi’s, Deux 
Peuples mecormus in Melanges Charles de Harlez, pp 176185 and other important references 
are discussed. See Wit ford, As. Res., VIII, 113. A Marunda kin?, according to a legend, 
was the master of the thirl y-six hundred thousand people of Kanyakubja. (Shattrim^al- 
laksha-Kanyakubj-adhipati-Sn-Murandaraia), for which see Vikrama’s Adventures, HOS., 
Vol. 26, p, 251, Vol. 27, p 233, Intro., 26, xxvi. Probably the name has been apj lied to 
Kanishka ((Mu) r (o) dasa-Kanishkasa) in the Zeda ins. Sten Konow holds that Mured 
is the Saka word ‘‘ Murupda,’* master, lord, Chinese wang. Bp. Ind. XIV, pp. 292-93. 
Cunningham, ASI, V,pp. 57ff, and Plate XVI, 1,; Senarfe, Jour. As., A, VII, XV pp. 135 if. 
and Plate. Boyer, Jour. As. X,iii 465 if., Sten Konow is the of opinion that the Murundas 
are Sakas and their successors, Sec. Oil, Vol. J, 1929, pp. 143, 145. 
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approval. If they were identical, reason should be offered to 
explain why the available Indian sources have preserved the 
original Saka word with such a degree of persistence, when 
its alleged Sanskritic adaptation was in vogue at an early 
date. The Puranas refer to the Murundas and the Maladas 
separately, the former name occurring in the dynastic and the 
latter in the geographical portion. 

It is impossible to attempt the reconstruction of any- 
thing more than the barest outline of Bengal’s geography 
from the materials gleaned from the accounts of foreign 
writers during the period under review. Much useful informa- 
tion in Ptolemy’s geography is unfortunately lost to us owing to 
the utterly distorted shape of India that he has presented to his 
readers. His setting of the equator and method of calculating 
longitudes are fundamentally defective . 1 Under his scheme the land 
beyond the easternmost mouth of the Ganges belongs to Trans- 
Gangetic India, where he has placed Kanogiza 2 (probable variant 
Kanagora, noted elsewhere in his work), the same as Iianauj on the 
Ganges, removed several degrees from its actual position, and 
Sagoda, i.e., Saketa (Oudh), on the west of the Sarayu or Ghaghra. 
To Trans-Gangetic India he has assigned Triglypton, (var. Trigly- 
phon) which Yule identified with Tippera, and Col. Wilford 3 
regarded as the combined name of Comilla, Chattala (Chittagong) 
and Arakan. But Caldwell connects it with Trilingam (Tillnga) 
or Telingana on the Godavari . 4 Another Trans-Gangetic place, 
Rhudamarkata, is to be removed from its position on Ptolemy’s 
map and located somewhere in Upper Bengal. The river Doanas, 

digvijaya in the East, and again in the Drona- P„ VII. 183. In the Calcutta edition of the 
Ramayapa, 1869 A.D., Canto XXIV, 23-29 (Adi) deals with the Maladas (Maladad=cha 
Karushah). Malada is placed in the east by Rajadekhara : see KM., p. 93. 

1 Cf. Ency. Brit. (11th ed.), Vol. 22, pp. 623-6. 

! Ptolemy, p. 229 ; also pp. 131, 134. 

3 Res., Vol. XIV, pp. 451. Alsoc/. Hobaon-Jobson, sv. Talaing. 

Dravidian Grammar, pp.32-33. Caldwell refers to Modolingam mentioned by Pliny 
(VI, 18) as meaning three Kalipgas (from Modo=Mudu=3, Galinga=Kaiinga). 8. Ldvi’s 
analysis gives the same sense as Triliftga. See Pre- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian, p. 79. 
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by which Ptolemy probably meant the Brahmaputra, has been, 
carried into the Gulf of Siam. With these more or less known in- 
stances of error and confusion before us, we should be particularly 
cautious in our attempt to determine the bearing of Ptolemy’s 
Trans-Gangetic plan on the geography of Bengal. There may be 
some truth in the suggestion made by Col. G. E. Gerini that his 
Pentapolis (Sanskrit Paficha-palli = five cities : Pancha = five ; 
Palli— city ; cf. Gk. Tripolis, Tetrapolis) may have been identical 
with Tippera (Tripura = three cities). The ground for this theory 
is the analogy, supplied by the case of Mudu-palli (lit. three 
cities), 1 a place situated near Masulipatam, which was called 
Petapoli by some European navigators of the 17th century and 
Pentepoli by De Barros, which is a near approach to Ptolemy’s 
Pentapolis. The Kiratas were the neighbours of Bengal. Accord- 
ing to Indian tradition, some of these were settled along the eastern 
confines of Aryavarta, near the Brahmaputra, in certain parts of 
Tibet (Bhota), eastern Nepal and Tippera, which once used to be 
called Kiratadesa. 2 Megasthenes probably refers to them as the 
Scyritae 3 in his account of ‘fabulous races.’ But Ptolemy places 
the Kyrrhadae much further to the south. 


CHAPTER III 

Geographical Data Classified 
SEC. A 

Western Bengal 

k grouping of the leading geographical names attempted. — The geography of Siibma, Badha 
and Karnasuvarna. — Puraijic, Buddhist- and Jain a traditions, — The evidence of contem- 
porary literary works : Eavyamimamsa, Bamasharita, Brihatsamhita, Kathasarit-sagara. 
-—Buddhist and Jaina traditions.— The synonymity of Badha and Suhma. — Important 
places : Tamralipta and Vardharaana, — The data in the Irda copper-plate, Naihati grant, 
theNidhanpur plates, the Vappaghoshava^a grant, etc.— Todar Mai’s rent-roll. 

We may rtow pass on to various other sources, besides those 
already utilised, which make important contributions to our 
knowledge of the ancient geography of Bengal. Erom a detailed 
examination of the materials available to us, it will be obvious 
that the country of the Gangaridae (Vanga and Rad ha?) which 
lay to the east of the Prasii with a part of the land occupied by 
the £ Maroundae ’ added to it, practically denoted the extensive 
area composed of the three subdivisions, Vanga, Suhma, and 
Pundra, — names which have been used in Indian literature 
as essentially of tribal origin, as will be presently explained. 
In addition to the territories mentioned above, a complete list of 
the major geographical divisions of Bengal, as far as it can be 
prepared with the help of the existing data, will be found to in- 
clude Samatata, Harikela, Karnasuvarna, Gauda, Varendra 
(or Varendri), Rad ha (or Radha). They may be grouped under 
three well-defined categories on the basis of their respective con- 
nections with Vanga, Pundra and Suhma. The first group may 
comprise Suhma, Radha and Karnasuvarna, the second is to 
consist of Pundra (Paundra, Pundravardhana, Paundravardhana), 
Gauda and Varendra, and to the third may be assigned Vanga, 
Harikela and Samatata. We shall now take up each of these 
groups separately and proceed to a discussion of the specific 
evidences obtainable for a solution of the geographical problems 
connected with it. i 
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Suhma, Radha and Karfiasuvarm. 

According to the ancient tradition, embodied in the Puranas 
and the Great Epic, the Suhmas were originally allied to the four 
other tribes, the Aligns, Vahgas, Kalingas and Pundras. 1 It is 
said that Sudeshna, the queen of Bali, had five sons by a Rishi 
called Dirghatamas, and that these eponymous heroes were 
the originators of the five different tribes. The Suhmas are- 
unknown to the Vedic literature. Tradition points to their 
existence during the age of the Mahabharata. Papdu, 2 is Said 
to have killed Dlrgha of the Magadha rashtra and subdued 
the Yidehas in Mithila and the rulers of Kasi, Suhma and 
Pundra. If Jaina tradition is to be believed, 'the Suhmas had 
some sort of history in the early part of the 5th century 
B. C., when their country (Subbabhumi) is said to have been 
visited by Mahavira. 3 That their territory was generally known 
in the 2nd century B. 0. is proved by the citation of its name 
in the Mahabhashya by Patanjali. 4 

The story regarding the origin of the Suhmas contained 
in the treasure-houses of Indian tradition, viz., the Puranas and 
the Mahabharata, 5 at least goes to prove, independently of 
other evidences, that they must have been neighbours of those 
tribes which are mentioned as connected with them by ties of 
original kinship. Of these the Ahgas are definitely known to have 

corresponded to Eastern Bihar (Bhagalpur) in the historical period, 
beginning from the 6th century B.G. The Kalingas were asso- 

1 Vi. P., Vol. IV, Chap. 18, p. 122. Soma MSS. of this Purana read Sumbha. Also see 
ibid., Vol. II, pp. 165-6, n. 11, wher Wilson idenfc fies it with Tippera and Arakan. In the 
pachchuppanavatthn of the Telapatta Jataka there is mention of a ma kefc-town called Desaka 
in- the Sumbha ( = Suhma ?)-rattha. See Fausb61I, Vol I, p. 393; B. C. Sen, JDIj, XX, 
p. 45. Sumbha is also mentioned along with Videha, Ka6i, Ko^ala, Magadha, Vanga, etc., 
in Rain. fGorresio, Vol, IV, p. 31), Kisbk. K. XL, v, 25. 

2 Mbbt. Adi-p. s civ, 4*217-21 ; 113, vv. 4153-1455 ; Hariv., 2 xxi. 1684-98. 

3 KAS., SBE., Book I, Chap. 8, sec. 3. 

4 Mahablia. (on IV. 2, 5*2: vishajo de^o)— Kieihorn, II. 282. Gf. Anganam vishayo’- 
ngah I Vangah Suhmah Pundrafe. IL Kasika on Panini (VI, 2, 89) gives Suhraanagara 
(Tamralipta ?). See Otto Bohtlingk, Panini’s Grammatik, 1887, p. 32L 

* For references to the origin of Suhma, see AIHT., p. 158, m. 4 
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dated with a long strip of country, which included modern Orissa 
and extended up to Ganjam or Yizagapatam in the south and the 
Aniarkantak hills in the west. Further light on the geographi- 
cal situation of the Suhma country can be derived from the 
Sabhaparva of' the Mahabharata, which gives an account of the 
exploits of Blilma (Sab ha, Chap. XXIX), the second of Pancju’s 
sons, in the eastern countries of India. According to the details 
of Bhlma’s conquering career, supplied in this connection, the 
Suhma country has to be located within a region on the west of 
which lay Magadha (western Bihar), on the north Nepal ( Kirata - 
ham = adhipattri), on the east the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) and 
on the south the Bay of Bengal. The Pandava hero is said to 
have come from Yideha (Northern Bihar : Darbbanga) to the world 
of the Kiratas (Kirdtdndm *» adhipatln = ajayat sapta Pandauah — v. 

1089) . He next arrived among the Suhmas and the Prasuhmas 
(; tatah Suhman Prnsuhmam = scha — 1090) . His attention was after- 
wards directed towards Magadha ( Magadhan-abhyadhad=bali — v. 

1090) . He overran Girivraja (Gidvrajam = upadravat — v. 10ol) 
and next encountered Karna of Anga. Having killed the ruler of 
Modagiri (Monghyr— v. 1095), he came into hostile contact with 
the king of Pundra (1096), and the ruler who dwelt on the bank 
of the KausikI ( KauHki-kachchha-nilayam rcijanan—cha — v. 1096). 
Afterwards he conquered Yanga ( V anga-rajam= upadravat— v . 
1097), Tamralipta and Karvata (v. 1098). Thereafter is men- 
tioned the Suhma country, whose ruler he defeated along with 
all those who lived on the sea-shore (Suhmanam = adhipan = ch = 
aivaye cha sagara-vdsinah 1 Samoan Mlechchha-ganami = ch — aiva 
vijigye—v. 1099). Finally he appeared before the River Lauhitya 
(the- Brahmaputra — v. 1100), It appears from the brief account 
given above that the Suhma country was close to the sea and also 
to Tamralipta. 1 The identification of Tamralipta with modern 
Tamluk on the Rupnarayan branch of the Hooghly river has been 

1 For a popular history of Tamralipta. written in Bengali, see Trailokya Natb 
Rakshit’s History of Tamluk, 1902. ARASI (1921-22, 74} reviews some of the antiquities 
of this place. 
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settled beyond any dispute. 1 The Suhma country can thus be 
located within limits more or less precise. Its proximity, to 
the sea along the eastern course of the Ganges is also definitely 
indicated by Kalidasa (oth century A. D.) 2 who describes (Canto IV, 
vv. 32, 34-35) the victorious army of Raghu as having marched 
like the Ganges, led by Bhaglratha, to the eastern ocean and con- 
quered the Suhmas on the sea-shore dark with palm-trees ( talivana - 
§yamam = iipahantham mahodadheh). Suhma has been referred to 
as an eastern country in the Brihatsamhita of Varahamihira (6th 
century A.D.), 3 and in the topographical portion of the Kavyaml- 
mamsa (17th chapter) it has been placed by Rajas'ekhara {c. 900 
A.D.) 4 in the eastern part of Aryavarta, which, according to him, 
corresponded to the whole of India north of the Vindbyas. 4 In 
the 58th chapter of the Markandeya Purana, where India has 
been represented in the form of a tortoise with its face turned east- 
wards, the Subhras (the Suhmas ?) 5 find their place in the eastern 
division. The site of Suhma can be more definitely ascertained 
with the help of the Dasakumaracharita 6 (c. 6th century A.Dt), 
where its author Dandl describes the city of Damalipta as actually 
situated within the territory of the Suhmas ( Suhmeshu Ddmahpt = 
ahvayasya nagarasya). This place under various names was located 
in the east by the authors of the Puranas, 7 by Varahamihira (IV. 7) 

i Fergus*® raised objections to the identifieition-JRAS., 1873, pp 243-245, but see 
R. L. Gupta, JBud.TS, Vol. V, Pt.H.pp. 4-6 f. 

* Ma'linaiha (Canto IV, v. 35), in the course of bis comment observes : bind ura 
ya n = nadl- vegail = i va Suhmaih Suhmadedlyaili. Suhm = adayah dabda janapada-vachanan 
kshattriyam==achakshate. 

3 Chap. XIV. 5; mis. ref. V. 37, XVI. 1; Ind. Ant. XXII, p. 171. 

< KM., pp. XLI. 93. 

5 MKP., Canto LVIIT, 12; also p. 356. ' . . 

8 Ed by JTvananda Vidyasagara — Uchchhvasa VI, p. 244. This chapter gives J 

of a Suhmapati (king of Suhma) Tufigadhanva by name. . 

1 See Mbht., Adi-p. 186, 6993J Sabha p. XXIX, 1098 (King Tamraip a), - 

p. LXX 2l36 (Ango-Vanga-Kalingan4 = cha Videban Tamraliptakan) ; • * ’ 

(Tamaliptaka) ; MKP. P. LVH, 44 ; Vi-P., Book IV, Chap. XXIV, p. 220 P ' . 

Tamralipta or Tamraliptaka in the sense of a tribe of that name see Mb 
2436,4716, 4722; VII I. 8C3, 882. ' ‘ : 

* Ipd. Ant., 1891, p. 191. ; . . 
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and Rajasekbara. 1 Varahamihira further refers to it as a city 
(X. 14). The name “ Damalipta ” is used not only in the 
Da^akumaracharita but in the Abhidhanaehintamani, where it 
occurs as one of the several synonyms for Tamralipta known to the 
lexicographer Ilemachandra, viz., Tamalipta, Tamalipti, TamalinI, 
Vishnugriha, Stambapu. 2 Names of the same place or its people 
that can be compiled from different other sources are Tamalipti or 
Tamaliptika (v. 1. Tamalipta and Tamaliptaka — Varahamihira), 
Tamalika, Tamalipti, Tamalipta, Velakula 8 (Trikandasesha), 
TamolittI (Mahavaihsa), 4 Tamraliptaka (Rajasekbara), Tamalites j 
(Ptolemy), 6 Taluctae (Pliny), Tambulak (Todar Mai). 6 During \ 
an earlier period of its history, Tamralipta was for some time i 
under the occupation of the Vangas, as stated in the Jaina 
Upanga Prajnapana. 7 It figures as an independent kingdom in 
the account of Bhlma’s eastern conquest. But Dandi’s 
evidence, quoted above, clearly shows that, it came to be 
comprised in the geographical sphere represented by Suhma. 

The absorption of Tamralipta into the Suhma territory 
seems to be indicated by Kalidasa, who does not make any 
separate reference to it in connection with Raghu’s digvijaya. 

The Kathasaritsagara (III, 4, 291) refers to Tamraliptika as 
situated near the eastern sea (purvarn — ambudher— adurastham | 
nagarim), and in the Dasakumaracharita 8 it is portrayed as a I 
flourishing centre of trade and maritime activities, close to I 

the sea and not far from the Granges. Hiuen-tsang paid a visit to I 

Tamralipti (Tan-mo-lih-ti) which is described as situated along a I 

, I 

I Seep. 91. ' , I 

* V. 45— BMmi Kanda, p. 147. . I 

3 2.1.11, p. 15. For most of these names see Sabda-Kalpadram-i (1827) by Radhakanta 1 

Deya, Vol. 11,1148, 1180. I 

4 MV. (P.T.S.), 11, 33 (Tamalifctiyam aruyha navam...), 19, 6, pp. 93, 148; DV., p 28. ; I 

s McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, pp. 167-8, 170. 1 

® Jarre tfc, Vo!. IT, p. 142. In the rent-roll it is a mahal of Sarkar Jalesar or Jeliasore M 

'which shares with Sarkar Madaran practically the whole of the Midnapore district, also 1 
including large .portions of Balasore. See JRAS., 1896, pp. 746, 749. (I, 

* Ind. Ant., 1891, pp. 373, 375. £ 

8 Vlfcb nchchhvasa, p. 287 : Mukta eha nauh prativira-prerita tarq ^eya Bamaliptaih 

praty -upafcishfchata Gahgarodhasi | 
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bay of the sea. 1 Lying in the neighbourhood of the sea, it was 
. during this time a port in Eastern India for embarkation . 
for China, 2 Ceylon and the Eastern Archipelago. Pa-hien in the 
5th century A.D. actually took ship from this place which 
was at the sea-mouth. The boat, carrying him and others,' 
proceeded in a south-westerly direction and arrived in Ceylon 
after they had sailed for fourteen days and nights off the 
port of Tamralipta. 3 The place and its neighbourhood, during 
the latter part of the 7th century, does not seem to have, 
been immune from such acts of brigandage and robbery, as may 
be possibly committed in a busy and crowded port or its vicinity 
unless adequate police precautions are taken. I-tsing, the Chinese 
traveller, who arrived in Tamralipta in 673 A.D., was once 
attacked by some robbers during a trip to this city from a place 
near Nalanda, and with difficulty escaped the fate of being pierced 
by their swords. 4 It was from this port on the coast of Eastern 
India that the Chinese visitor sailed for the land of Srlhboga 
which, according to Takakusu, “ covered the N. E. side of 
Sumatra from the southern shore of Malacca to the city of 
Palembang.” 5 As a place where trade and commerce were 
brisk, Tamralipta afforded inviting opportunities to fortune- 
seekers. * The story of the three brothers Udayamana, Sridhauta- 
mana and Ajitamana, who went on business from Ayodhya to 
Tamralipta and made plenty of money, is told in the Dudhpani 
(in the Hazaribagh district) rock-inscription, 6 which on 
palaeographical grounds, has been assigned by Kielhorn to 
the 8th century A.D. It is difficult to say precisely when 
Tamralipta started on its career as a sea-port town* 

1 Beal, Life, p. 133; Watters, Vol. II, pp. 1S9-190. 

3 Beals Life, Intro,, p. xxxviih ‘ ' 

3 Beal, Bi-j — Vol. I, ppJxxHxxiij J, Legge, Fa-Lien, p. 100, The port was 
60 or 70 yojanas ei:: from Nllanda. Bee Chavannes, Memoir© compose & 1’epoqu© de la 


grande dynastic T’ang, etc., p. 97. 

4 Takahusu, pp. 211, xxxiii, 

8 Ibid., pp. xlvi, 144 185. 

.« Ep. Inch, Vol. XI, pp. 343, 345, vv, 4, 5.~ 
= vapijyaya* Bhuyah prafcinivrittas = te svam = 

5 
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now represented by Tamluk in the Midnapore district, 
about twelve miles from the junction of the Kupnarayan (the 
Selai branch) with the Hooghly. There is no reference to 
it in the Yedic literature. It is likely that the place, favoured 
by nature, w'as fast developing into an important centre of 
trade and commerce, inland and sea-borne, from about the 6th 
or 5th century B.G. In those days it was probably connected 
with different' parts of Northern India, such as Rajagriha, 
Sravasti, ‘Gaya and Benares by means of well-planned routes. 1 
In the 3rd century B.C , so goes the legend, King Devanampiya 
Tissa of Ceylon sent four envoys to the Maury a emperor Aseka, 
who are said to have reached the haven (Tamalitt!) from Jambu- 
kola (in Northern Ceylon) in seven days (Mahavamsa XI, 20, 
23 ) } These messengers on their return from the Indian court 
embarked at Tamalitt! or Tarnralipta and arrived in the island to 
greet their king after a journey of twelve days (XI, 38-39). 
A branch of the Bodhi-tree under which Buddha attained his 
emancipation was carried in a ship from Gaya on the Ganges 
(XIX, 5) and brought down to the port, whence it was 
sent across the sea to Ceylon during Asoka’s reign. The 
emperor who personally witnessed the departure of the ■ ship 
from Tarnralipta, J is himself stated to have travelled to that 
place by land over the Vindhya range to the mouth. of the 
Ganges, the journey being completed ‘in just one week 5 (XIX, 6). 
Thus there were two routes, one by land and the other by water 
along the Ganges, through which communications were maintain- 
ed between the cities of Magadha and other parts of Northern 
India on the one hand, and Tarnralipta on the other. The two 
merchants, Tapussa (Tapoosa) and Bhalluka (Palekat), who paid 
homage to Buddha at fJruvelva near Gaya, are mentioned in two 

■ v X"- : ' T / 

1 T.- H. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 103. 

2 MV., (Trans.), 1912 pp. 78-80, 128-29. ■ ... 

3 Ibid, XIX, 6, 16, 17, p. 128, fn. 4. Taou-lin (Sanskrit name Silaprabha), a Chinese 

■priest, came first to Ceylon “ and after passing along the Kalinga Coast * he visited the 
“country of the naked men” whence he proceeded to Tarnralipta. Here he spent threeyean 
on a study of the Sanskrit language. See Beal, Life, Tntro., p. xxjmii, ' • 
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Burmese legends to have gone there after having landed at the 
port of Adzeitta whence they proceeded to Soowama. It is held 
by some scholars that these references are applicable to Tamralipta 
and Suhma, but these names do not appear in their known forms 
in the Burmese legends collected by Phayre and JBigandet. It 
was known to the Classical world, as its mention in the works of 
Ptolemy and Pliny shows. The Ceylonese Buddhists considered 1 
Tamalitt! to be an ancient land, for in the Dlpavamsa (3, 33) 
which gives a survey of the early kingdoms and dynasties of 
India, it is stated that in former times, king Purinda, his 
children and grand-children, ruled at the city of Malitthiyaka 
which is believed to be identical with it. 

As Tamralipta was included in the Suhma territory, the 
latter must have comprised at least the greater part of the present 
district of Midnapore (east). The river Kapis'a seems to have 
separated the Suhma country from Utkala. This river has been 
mentioned by Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa (IV. 38) in the canto 
on Raghu’s digcijaya. Having crossed the river Kapisa (or 
Karabha), the victorious hero appeared in the territory of the 
Utkalas. There is a probable reference to this river in the 
Markandeya Purana, which may be identified with the modern 
Kansai, a modified form of either Kaihsavati or Kapisa vatl. In 
the first quarter of the 11th century A.D. the southern portion 
of Midnapore and some part of northern Orissa including 
Balasore were probably amalgamated, constituting the kingdom 
of Dandabutti, which was attacked by Rajendra Chola, I. 
It was proposed by MM. H. P. Sastrl 2 that Dandabutti, 
mentioned in some South Indian Tamil inscriptions, should 
be regarded as identical with the modem city of Bihar and 
its neighbourhood in the Patna District, which used to be 
' known to the Ceylonese as “ Odantapuri,” to the Tibetans as 

1 Siva Chandra Sil, SFP., 1310, Part I, pp. 15-21; Buddbadeva by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhfisbana, 1311 note, pp. 142-143 ; DA.. Chap. 27, p. 393; Phyre, JASB., 1850, pp. 
473476; ibid (N.S.), 1910, Vol. VI, pp. 602-603; Oidenberg, Vol. I, Mahavagga,. p. 4, SBE. 
Vol.13, pp. 81-84; Bigandet, Life or Legend of Gaodama, Vol. I, pp. 108-9. Cf . Hardy, 

‘ Manual of Buddhism, 2nd ed., pp. 18G-87 ; JPTS., 1888, pp. 38, 62, 

MASB., Vol. HI, p. 10. 

' 
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“Otanapuri ” and to the Muhammadan writers as “Odanan 
Behar.” But it is more usually identified with Dantan in 
the Midnapore district. 1 The details regarding its position 
relative to the other territories in Bengal attacked by the Chola 
army, as contained in the Tamil description, leave little room 
for doubt that Dantan is the modern representative of Danda- 
butti. The name “ Dantan ” appears to be a Prakrit corruption 
of the Sanskrit word Danta (a tooth). The sense of “Poloura” 
mentioned by Ptolemy as the name of a city situated on the 
westernmost mouth of the Ganges (the Kambyson), has been 
found to be the same as that of Dantapura (in Danta-bhukti 2 ). 

It should be added here that there is a village called Palura 
“at the northern extremity of the Ganjam district, about 6 miles 
N. E. of Ganjam town,” which Oldham shows with good reason 
to be the same as Paloor between the Chilka lake and Ganjam, 
visited by the French scholar Anquetil Duperron 2 in the course 
of his journey from Bengal to Pondicherry in 1757. Oldham has 
traced this place under the name Palhor in several maps 
prepared in the 16th and 17th centuries, and he is disposed 
to identify it with Ptolemy’s Paloura. Dantapura in Kalinga, 
mentioned elsewhere, was according to the same scholar situated 
somewhere near the embouchure of the Vamsadhara. It should 
not, however, be overlooked that the meaning of Dantapura and 
Paloura is the same. Is it possible to suggest that a considerable 
tract of country including portions of the Midnapore district 
(where Danda-bhukti was situated) and Kalinga was once known 
by some name having Danta as one of its constituent elements 
and that some of its important towns were called Dantapura 
(Sanskrit) or Paloura (Telugu) ? 

The evidence of Nllakantka, the commentator on the 
Mahabharata, who frequently quotes a former authority named . 

1 P' ace i® si® 0 noted by Henry Yule in William Smith's An Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, 1874, p, 23. I had on opportunity of consulting it in the British Museum, but u 1 
I have been unable to find it in Calcutta, I am accepting without verification the reference 
given by Oldham, JBOBS, xxii (1936), Pt. I, p. 2. Of. MA8B., Vol. V, No. 3, p, 71 ; ; 
McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, p. 72 ; AGI., p. 735, ’ ' ' 

Sylvain Ldvi, JBQRS, sxi, Pt. m, pp. 137-138 ; xsii, pp. 1-12. 
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Arjuna Misra, is almost decisive in determining the geographical 
position of Suhma. Nilakantha in commenting upon the Sabha- 
parva of the great Epic uses Suhma and Radha as synonymous 
terms. 1 The name Suhma has fallen into disuse since about the 
12th century, when it was last mentioned in the Pavanaduta by 
Dhoylka ( Ganga-vUhi-pluta-parisarah . .... .Suhnia-desah~v. 27). 2 
Banabhatta, the author of the Harshacharita, was acquainted with 
the name Suhma (Chap. YI) in the 7th century. Once again it is 
mentioned in the Kavyamlmamsa in the 9th century. The use 
of this name was gradually abandoned in favour of Radha, which 
seems to have become more popular. 3 The name “ Suhma ” has 
been completely forgotten, while Radha still retains its position 
in the vocabulary of the province, fraught with living associations 
in the social life of some of the important castes of Bengal 
— a name popularly signifying the whole of Bengal lying to 
the west of the Bhaglrathi, of which the earliest bed is the 
Saraswati. The Radhlya branch of the Bengal Brahmins 
has been referred to by Halayudha (12th century), son of 
Lakshmanasena’s minister Dhananjaya and brother of Isana and 
PaSupati, in his Brahviana-sarvasva .' 4 Several castes of Bengal, 
have a similar subdivision. Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din (13th 
century), the author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirf, defines Ral 
(Radha) as situated on the western side of the Granges (the 
river Gang). 5 In the map prepared by de Barros (1496-1570) , 6 

1 Submah Badbah— Mbhfc., Chap. 29, Sabha. 

2 JASB., N.S., 1905, pp. 45, 57. Dhoylka was bora earlier than 1205 A.D., for his verses 
are found quoted in Srldharadasa’s Sadukti-Kariiamrifca (1205-6 A.B.), See Mittra, Notices, 
III, pp. 135, 145, also the test published by the Pan jab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1933, pp. 64,65. 

3 One of the bards (Vaitalikayor-ekah) in Act I, (i. 14) of Baj&^ekhara’s Karpura* 
Mafijari speaks of “the loveliness of Badha” (radhanijjidaradhachahgattana. ‘Badha’ 1 means 
here a territory as well as lustre. See ibid, Sben Konow, pp. 9, 157. Of. ratjha £obb» 
vibhusha syad=abhikhya sushama samah % 410), in Halayudha ’s Abhidhanaratnamala, 
ed. by Aufrecht, 1861. 

4 JASB. (N.S.), VoL II, 1906, p. 175, fn. 3 : JRa^htya-Varendraih or Badbiya* 
Varendrakaih- If Halayudha's Brahmana-sarvasva is to be believed, he was a MaMmafcya 
under Lakshmanasena. For a list of bis works see Aufrecht, Cat. Catalog., Vol. I, p. 764. 

5 Baverty, Vol. I, pp. 684, 585. 

• - * His Wo*k was published in few decades from 1562 to 1613 A.D. See J , !. A. Campos, 

History of the Portuguese in Bengal, 1819, pp. xrjj-xsjii. . , - : . , 
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the name “ Eara ” 1 is to be found on the Ganges opposite to 
Gour (Gauda). Nllakantha's statement as to the synonymity 
of Suhma with Eadha may not be strictly accurate so far 
as the early history of the former is concerned, xficcording to 
the Jaina legend preserved in the Ackaranga Sutra , 2 Subbabkumi, 
which is taken as identical with Sukmabhumi, was only a part 
of Ladha (Eadha) as Vajrabkumi and Subhrabhumi (Svabbra- 
bhumi) were, according to the commentaries, the two divisions 
of Ladha . 3 But earlier Brahminical literature knows only 
Suhma. In the Jaina Bhagavati Sutra it is mentioned as 
one of the sixteen janapadas, into which the country was 
divided at the time of Mahavira’s birth. But the Jaina 
tradition is not corroborated by the Buddhist literature, which 
does not contain any reference to Eadha in a similar account 
of the political condition of India during the same period. 
The question whether the Lalarattha, referred to in the 
Ceylonese Chronicles 4 as the home of Vijaya, who is said 
to have colonised Ceylon, should be considered as identical with 
Eadha, has taxed the minds of many scholars, without leading 
to a final unanimous conclusion. It may be pointed out that 
the connection between Lala and Vanga, as can be understood 
from the legend, was very close. The story goes to say that 
Susima, the daughter of a king of Vanga, “formed a con- 
nection with a certain Siko,” “ who found his livelihood in a 
wilderness,” and gave birth to two sons, Sfhabahu and Sihaslvali. 
Slhabahu founded the city of Sihapura. which became the capital 
of his kingdom of Lala. Slhabahu’s son Vijaya later on went 
in a ship and ultimately colonised Ceylon. The proximity of 
Lala to Magadha is suggested where it is said that Slhabahu’s 
’ mother arrived in the former country from Vanga with “ a 

1 It is not certain that this is our Radha. Gf. H. Blochmann’s observations. Contribu- 
tions to the Geography and History of Bengal, JASB., 1873, p. 223 (Blaev’s map gives 
Para instead of Bara See ibid., PI. IV, facing p. 23-2). . . 

■ - s SBE., Vol. NXIt, 1, 8, 3, pp. 84-85. ' . . - 

•’ Ibid, p. 84. 

4 DV„ IX, pp. 54-56, 160-162 MV., JASB, 1838, p. 932; W. Geiger U912-P.T.S.) 
Chap. VI, pp. 61-54 (Trans.) ; 1908, ppv 56-61 (Text). 
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caravan travelling to the Magadha country/' This is even 
admitted by Lassen 1 who first proposed to identify Lala with 
Gujarat (Lata— Greek Larike), but the subject has yet hardly 
disappeared from the arena of controversy. La]a (cf. Jaina 
Ladha) can be taken as a perfect Prakrit equivalent both 
for- ; Eadha and Lata. The probability that the Ceylonese 
tradition refers to the latter country is to a considerable extent 
enhanced by the fact that the story of Vijaya’s colonising enter- 
prise had at a certain stage of his adventure its -setting in 
Suppara (Sopara), and Bharukachehba ( = Barygaza of Ptolemy 
and the Periplus = modern Broach), the two well-known places on 
the western coast of India, where the party were forced to land, 
being driven by a heavy storm . 2 3 Barygaza or Broach was 
comprised in the country of Larike (Lata) in the age of 
Ptolemy . 8 But the special circumstances under which Vijaya and 
jiis companions had to break their voyage on the western coast, 
which - is nowhere mentioned in the earlier part of the legend 
may, again, call for caution in arriving at a hasty decision on the 
point. Scholars, who are competent to express a sober opinion 
on the linguistic affinities of the Ceylonese, have also failed 
to end the dispute regarding the true geographical equivalent 
of La]a . 4 * * * The question, therefore, should be still treated as 


1 Ind. Alfcerthumsk, VoL II, p. 105; cf. ibid „ Vol. I, p. 679, note 2. 

2 DV. IX* 25. Only Supparaka is mentioned in the MV. (Chap. VI, 46). 

3 Ptolemy, 1927, pp. 153, 372. 

' 4 See E. Mhiler— Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p.198, n. 2, quoting Burnouf who identifies 

Ij&Ia with Eadha ; E. Euhn, ibid, XII, pp. 65-Sir' Asutogh, SJV., Vol. Ill, 

Pt. I, pp. 113-16 ; S. K. Chatfcerji, HODBI/ , pp. 22-73, Part 1, n. I ; CHT., Vol.' I* 
p. 660. ’ The legend concerning Vijaya as given in Chap. VI of the Mahavarosa 

(Text; pp. 56-61; Trans., pp. 51-54) may be briefly reproduced as follows. A certain 
king of Vartga who' had his capital in Vanganagara (Vahgesu Vafiganagare Vahga- 

ri; a ahu~~v. 1) had a beautiful and amorous daughter by his wife, a princess of 
Kalinga (Kalin garafifio dhttasl mahesi tassa rajino). She" left her father's protection 
to live a life of licence, joined a caravan proceeding to Magadha (aga Magadha^ 
glmina— -v. 4) and when it arrived in the ’.Lala country (Lala-ratthe) she yielded to a Hon who 
attacked the party in a forest (ataviya) and tools possession of the princess. A son called 
Slhabahu and a daughter called SThasivali were born out of the union (v. 10), Slhabahu 
after his 16th year came to tnow all about the past history of his mother, and left his lion- 
fatter together with- his mother and "sister. When they came to a border-village (padhchanta- 
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open and unsettled. But it may be pointed out that if we 
have interpreted the Ceylonese story aright, La]a was a recent 
clearance in a forest during the period to which it is to be 
referred. The Jaina tradition, which goes back almost to 

gamam agamura — v. 15), they met the general of the Vang a king (v, 16) who was in, charge 
of the frontier territory (pacbchanfca-sadhane). This officer was the son of the maternal uncle 
of Sihabshu’s mother fmatulassa suto—v. 15). Slhabahu and the others introduced themselves 
as dwellers of the forest (afeavi-vasino— v. 17). They came to Vafiga and the general 
married his uncle’s daughter. The lion who had been deserted by his family now entered the 
Va5ga kingdom and began to make such ravages as compelled the king to promise his kingdom 
as a reward to anybody who might bring about his destruction. This task was undertaken 
by Slhabahu himself, but by the time this was carried out the Vahga king had already died. 
The deceased king’s ministers, recognising Slhabahu to be the son of his daughter, unani- 
mously agreed to place him on the vacant throne (v. 33). He accepted the kingship bat 
later abdicated the throne in favour of his mother’s new husband, went back with his sister, 
whom he married, to Lala where he began to reign (Lala-rat|he. ..raj jam karesi). To him 
were born thirty-two sous of whom Vijaya was the eldest. Vijaya grew wild and uncontrol- 
lable, and the king was subsequently compelled by his people to order his expulsion from the 
La{a territory. The king put him and his 700 followers on a ship and sent them forth upon 
the sea (navaya pakkhipapetva. vissajjapesi sagare — v. 43). Among the party the children 
landed at Naggadlpa, the women at Mahiladlpaka and Vijaya with mm attendants at 
Supparaka (Sopara iu the Tbana district, Bombay). But the violence of his own followers 
made the place insecure for Vijaya who subsequently sailed away and landed in the region 
called Tambapappi in Lanka (Ceylon). The next chapter which deals with the story of 
Vijaya’s accession to the throne of Ceylon mentions the foundation of a city named Ujjeni 
(evidently after Ujjain in W. Mai wa) by one of his own ministers (Text, p. 87 ; Trans., 
p, 58). In Chap. VIII it is mentioned that Sumitta, one of Vijaya’s brothers, hat! some 
sons by the daughter of a Madda king (v. 7). 

Two distinct geographical circles are indicated in the story, one comprising Magadha, 
Vahga and Kalihga, and the other Burpar aka, Ujjain, Madra and Bharukachehha (Broach— 
see below). 

The historical side of the story is better represented in the Dipavamsa (IX, 1-44) which 
omits most of the fanciful details given in the Mabavamsa. In this version also Slhabahu 
(SifhhabShu) is described as the son of STha of Lada by Susima of Vahga (pita eha 
* Sxhasavhayo— v. 3), but the Dipavamsa unlike the other chronicle does not seek to attribute 
to the father the characteristics of a lion. References to Magadha, Kaling#, 
which are to be found in the Mahavamsa legend, are not present in this account, nor 
is there any mention in it of Slhab&bu’s visit to Vahga, bis mother’s marriage with the gene- 
ral of its king, Slha’s destructive activities in that territory with their sequel, and Bihabaha’s 
temporary occupation of its throne. Divested of these elements, the episode in so far as it 
relates to Slhabahu and his parents is much shorter in the Dipavamsa than in the other 
Work. The Dipavaffisa records that Slhabahu having left his father’s cave began to rule at 

Sihapura, the most excellent town (Vamttamam) in Laja-rafctha. From this point till the 
end of the narrative the two chronicles generally agree in regard to the more important 
details. In connection with Vijaya’s maritime journey, the Dipavamsa reports that the slpp 
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the same period, shows that a considerable portion of the 
country of Radha was still in a condition that could hardly 
be described as habitable or civilised. 

The story of the Mahavira’s journey in the Ladha 1 country, 
contained in the Acharanga Sutra, is specially interesting for 
one reason. It probably throws some light on the extent of 
the territorial jurisdiction of Ladha in those days. But here 
again the difficulty with which we are confronted cannot be 
easily solved. The country, as we have already seen, was 
divided into two parts — Subbabhumi and Vajjabhumi . 2 As 
Subbabhumi gradually came to be eo-extensive with Radha (a 
view which may be taken on the combined evidence of the 
Jaina text and Nilakantha’s commentary), there is a fair 
degree of probability that at least a part of Vajjabhumi lay 
beyond the present western limit of Bengal. But any dog- 
matising on the point can hardly be permitted in view of our 
ignorance of the precise geographical limits of Suhma, as it may 
have been originally constituted. There is a probable reference 
to Vajjabhumi in the classical Tamil work Silappadhikaram, 
which is supposed by some scholars t) preserve a genuine 
account of the career of Karikala, the Chola king, whose date 
cannot be definitely fixed . 2 In the story of his northern invasion, 

in which the exiled prince and his male attendants ‘embarked went, sailing on the sea, losing 
her way and her bearings, to the port of Suppara* Cvippanat$ha disamnlha gata Supp&ra- 
pattanam—v. 15). They * stopped three months at Bharukacbchha (v. 2*5), went again on 
board his ship,’ and ‘driven away by the violence of the wind, came to La&kadipa* (ukkhibta- 
vata-vegena—- v. 27], formerly known by the names of Oj&dipa, Varadipa, and Mandadipa. 

The Dlpavamsa which was written between the 4th and the 5th century A.D. is an 
earlier work than the Mahavarhsa (Intro , p. 9). The ship carrying the exiled prince is not 
mentioned to have been originally bound for Ceylon. Starting from the point of departure 
in Lula, she may have quite unexpectedly reached the port of Sopara on the western coast. 
Moreover, the statement in the Dlpavamsa that the ship, losing her way and bearings, 
arrived at that port, is significant. References to Magad la and Kalinga may have a been 
deliberately omitted as these were not called for except in an incidental m inner. 

* The reading ‘ Sara ’ in an old Mathura inscr., believed to represent Radha, is held by 
Liiders as untenable, s. lad. Ant., XXXIII, pp. 105-06. The name is given as Radha in an 
illustrated MS, of the 11th century, s. Bendall, OBSM., p. 200. 

3 S. Xrishnaswami Aiyangar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
Readership Lecture s, Calcutta University, 1923, pp. 32-33. The author places the evidence 
in the first century A. D, p. 38), but Dr. L. D. Barnett remarks that the date of 
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which states that while the Chola monarch was engaged in 
military operations, receiving presents from different kings, 
which added to the beauty of his capital Kaveripattanam, the 
ruler of Vajra maintained his neutrality. The commentator, 
in explaining the passage, points out that the Vajra country 
was situated “ on the bank of the river Sone.” It was sur- 
rounded by “ great waters on all sides,” and its contiguity to 
Magadha, whose ruler after some resistance submitted to the 
invader, is implied in the story which refers to Magadha, next 
to its mention of Vajra. If this tradition has any historical 
value, it is necessary to place Vajra somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Magadha along the western side of Radha, The 
Mahabharata seems to refer to the same tract of country under 
the name “ Prasuhma ” (western Suhma), which was in- 
vaded by Bhima during his exploits in the eastern countries. 
It has been suggested that Vajrabhumi or Vajra as a geo- 
graphical term is not entirely unknown to Indian epigraphy. 
An attempt has been made to connect it with the designation of 
a class of officials 1 who were specially entrusted with the task 
of assisting the Maurya Emperor Asoka in the propagation 
of some of the cardinal principles underlying his concept of 
Dfiamma. Another reference is supposed to be contained in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Khar a vela, the Cheta (Chedi ?) king of 
Orissa. As regards the alleged mention of Vajjabhumi (Vajra- 
bhumi) by Asoka, it may be safely said that the theory has no 
foundation in fact. In his Xllth Rock Edict a the Maurya Emperor 
informs ns that the Dharma-mahamatras, the Mahamatras in 
charge of women, the Vacha-bhumikas, and various other 
classes of officials appointed by him, have been engaged in such a 
way as to promote the growth of every separate religion as well as 
the ' awakening of dhamma among his subjects. The Girnar 

1 Aiyangar, op. cit, pp. 31-32. 

* Hultzsch, Oil, Vol. 1, 1925, pp. 21, 43. 
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version of the said edict runs thus : — Etaya atha vyapatd dhamma- 
nwhamatd cha ithijhakha-(ithidhiyakha-Kdlsi ) mahamata cha 
mcha-bhumiha cha am cha nikaya ayarn cha etasa phala ya 
atpa-pasamia-vaihl cha hoti dhammasa cha dlp(a)na. In the 
place of “ oachabhumika'’ (XII. 9) of the Girnar edict, Kalsi 
reads vacha-bh(u)mikya ; the reading in the Mansehra (XII. 8) and 
the Shabbazgaphi test is VfachabhumikaQ.. 9). Vachaor Vracha 
may be equated with “vraja.’ 5 This word has been actually used in 
the Vlth Rock Edict 1 of Asoka, where it is impossible to suggest 
that it is the name of a country, (cf. Girnar -Vachamhi ; Jaugada- 
ICalsI-DhauIi- Vachasi ; 8 hakbazgarhl-Mansehra - Vrachaspi) . It 

will be natural to presume that Vacha in “ vacha-bhumika ” 
should be taken in the same sense in which it has been 
used in the Vlth Rock edict. Vraja, meaning a cowpen or 
cattle herd, pasture or a high road, is mentioned in the Vlth Rock 
Edict as follows: — ‘‘S(a)ce kale bhumj(a)mdnasa [adamanasa- 
K-ilsi ; asamauasa-Shahhaz ; a-satasa (Mansehra)] me orodha- 
namhi gabhagara mh i vachamhi va vinltamhi cha uyanesu 
cha savatra pativedaka stitd, etc. — -Girnar). The Vraja-bhumikas 
(from Vraja and bhurni, i.e., office) in the employ of the Maurya - 
Emperor were either superintendents of cattle establish- 
ments 2 like the Godhyaksha of ICautilya’s Artliasastra (II. 29), or 
they were officers in charge of high roads, the protection of 
which was a duty of the king in ancient times. 8 As to a 
probable allusion to the Vajra country in Khara vela’s inscription, 
it is to be noted in the first place that the passage in which 


1 Ibid, pp. 11, 34, 57, 76, 88, 106. 

2 They were officials connected with the cattle herds D. R. Bhandarkar Asoka, 
p. 67; “ Overseers of cowpens ’’-Bubler (Bp. Ind., Vol. II. *70. n. 18) ; Hultesch, CII., 
Vol. I, pp. 21-22, n. 5. on p. 22 

3 The ArbkasSstra also refers feo the dafcies of the kiog * n respect pasuvraja and 
vaijikpatha (Kant., II. 1.,, cf. the Vmtadhyaksfaa (ibid. II, 34) ‘Vraja ana vamkpatha 

occur also in IT. 5. See R. K. Mookerjee, Asoka, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, pp. 0-161, 
;i fn. 4. V. A. Smith doubtfully translates the term by “the superintendents o pastures, 

-Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India (Clarendon Press, Third edition), 1*0, p. 183. 

intQ 
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the name is said to occur is in such a bad state of preservation 
that it is practically impossible to decipher it in a satisfactory 
manner. Iiuders in his “List of the Inscriptions of Northern 
India” thought it prudent not to incorporate a doubtful inter- 
pretation of this passage in his summary of the main contents 
of the Hathigumpha inscription. In the seventh line of the 
epigraph, mutilated as it is, Prinsep read Vajaragharavedham, 1 
which was changed to Vajarighavadhasatimu by Cunningham. 2 * * 
Jayaswal’s proposal in 1918 was to read it as Vajira-gliam-ci DU- 
siti, which was later given up in favour of a new reading, Vajira- 
ghara-va(m)ti gh(n)sita. 3 Thus there is a unanimity among 
scholars so far as the reading of the first three letters is 
concerned. Vajari, Vajara and Vajira 4 can be taken as approxi- 
mations to Vajra. If it has been used at all as the name of a 
country, the site represented by it is probably to be sought 
for elsewhere than in Bengal or its immediate neighbourhood. 
In two Tamil inscriptions of the 2nd and 5th years respectively 
of Bajendra Chola II’ s reign mention is made of Vayiragaram 
and Ohakrakotta. The latter place has been identified by 
Bai Bahadur Hiralal with Chakrakotya in the Bastar State 
of the Central Provinces. 5 Kielhorn restored the Tamil name 5 
Vayiragaram to Vajrakara. The expression Vajiraghara, if it 
has been correctly read in the Hathigumpha inscription, may 
be equated with “ Vajra-gadh,” and identified with Vairagadh 5 
in the Chanda district of the Central Provinces, where the 
other place mentioned in the Tamil inscriptions has also been 
located. But the probability of Vajra-ghara of the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription signifying the royal house of Vajra has 

1 JASB., 183?, Vol. VI, Pt. II, p. 1090, PL LVIII. 

5 On., Vol. I (1877), p. 99. 

* JB0HS., 1927, Vol. IV, p. 377 ; Vol. XIII, p. 227 ; for the latest view on the subject 
held by R. D. Banerjee and K. P. Jayaswal, see Ep. Ind., XX, p. 78. 

* B. M. Bairn proposes a different reading. See Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the XJdaya- 
giri and Ehandagiri Caves, 1929, p. 16. 

5 IHQ.,Vol.IX,p.92;C. P.lnscr., p. 150 ; Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 174 S. 

8 Ep. Ind., VII, App., pp. 124-25, Nos. 756, 761 ; p. 124 ; n. 4 ; XX, p. 78. 
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not been entirely removed. Vajrabhumi (Tamil Vajra), which 
was a part of Radha, lay close to Magadha. The Sanskrit 
word Vajra may mean “the hard or mighty one” (Monier- 
Williams’s Sanskrit Dictionary, New Edition, p. 913). Can 
Vajrabhumi be taken as a synonym for Vlrabhumi (Birbhum) 
which is the name of a modern district in western Bengal 
situated on the border of the Santal Parganas in Bihar. 1 2 
Prom the details that may be gathered from the Acharahga 
Sutra already noticed, it appears that the tract through which 
Mahavira traversed was, to a considerable extent, covered 
with forests and jungles. It has been described as a pathless 
country, where “it was difficult to travel.” People Jived in 
scattered villages. In the course of bis travels, Mahavira some- 
times did not reach a village. The speech of the people was 
not Aryan (cf. the word Ckuckchu, current among them). They 
were almost brutal in their conduct. They mocked and jeered at 
him, used an abusive language, and assaulted him. The country 
was lacking in the ordinary comforts of life. The food and 
the dress used were of the primitive sort (cf. lukkhadesie bhatte). 3 
According to the Jaina Kalpa Sutra Mahavira spent some time 
in a place named Panitabhumi (Paniyabhumi in the Jaina 
Bhagavatl), which the commentators explain as situated in 
Vajrabhumi.® The connection of the ancient people of Vajra- 
bhumi, ‘ the terrible indegenes ’ with the Bhumij of the Jungle 
Mahals naturally suggests itself as probable. 4 The name 
of Jharkhand is traditionally applied to a wild and indefinitely 
extensive area, comprising portions of the modern districts of 
Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapore in Bengal, the Rajmahal 
hills in the Santal Parganas and the eastern ‘districts of Chota 
Nagpur in the Province of Bihar. A separate district called 


1 Dr. Barnett doubts fehe equation Vajra =* Vira. ' . 

2 Jacobi, Ayaramga Sufcta, p. 45. 

3 SBE,, XXII, p 264 s n. 4. 

4 E.T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872), Calcutta, ASB., p. 174 j 
18C6, p. 186. 
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Jungle Mahals, constituted in 1805 but abolished subse- 
quently, included some parganas or mahals of these districts 
as well as that of Burdwan. 1 According to Mr. G. Ramdas, the 
northern part of the Dakshiaa-Jhada-khanda of the Kendupatna 
copper-plate grant of Nrisimhadeva II (1295 xA.D.), 2 covering 
the Ganjam Agency has been mentioned under the name of Maha- 
kantara in the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta (4th century 
A.D.), who is said to have come into conflict with its 
chief, Vyaghra (. Mahakantaraka-Vydghraraja , 1. 19). This 

region, whether or not figuring in the latter inscription, 
is apparently different from the wild tract in Chota-Nagpur 
with its continuation in western Bengal. Sher Khan, the 
rival of Humayun, was acquainted with this tract of conutry 
when he carried out his strategic retreat to Rohtasgarh from 
Gaur in 1538. 3 4 There was no regular line of communication 
in those days from Jharkhand to the civilised world outside. The 
Afghan hero proceeding along unknown tracks through hills and 
forests may be credited with having performed an amazing feat 
when he completed this difficult journey. The same route 
possibly under better conditions was followed by Mir Jumla 
during his pursuit of Shuja in 1659, and the Marathas under 
Balaji Rao in 17 42-43. 4 Portions of this area are at present 
inhabited by two tribes, the Male and the Mai Pahariya of the 
Santal Parganas, believed by Risley 5 to be of the ‘Dravidian’ stock, 
probably connected with the ancient Malas 6 or the Mallas. 7 The 

1 IG.> VII, pp. 2634, 1886* XIV; 1908, p. 239; D3-. (Midnapore), pp. 195-96. 

2 IHQ., 1925, pp. 683*84 ; JASB, LXV, Pfe. I, p. 256. 

3 Journal of Dr. Francis Buchanan, ed. with notes and intro, by C, E. A. D. Oldham, 
JBOBS., Vol. XV, 1929, Sep-Dec., p. xiii. 

4 JBORS., XV, p. 556; Elliot, IV, 367. n. 2. For details of the route, see Kalikaranjan 
Quanungo, Sher Shah, pp. 123-24. Of. Beveridge, Akbarnama, Vol. 1, p. 334, and n. 1. 

5 Sir H. P. Bisley, The People of India, 1915, pp. 44-48. 

6 £/* VP., XLV, 122. The Mallas are well known to B iddhiit literature. See Vimala 
Charana Laha— Some Kshatriya Tribes, p. 153 II. The Mahabodhi inscription of the*'26fch year 
of Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty (early 9th century) refers to the Mallas of Bodh Gaya 
(MaIlanam~Mahabodhi-mvasinam)---.GLM., pp. 31-32. 

7 Malas-MKP., BP. ; Malavarttakas— KM ; Bam. Eishk-K, XL, 22. 
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eastern part of the Chota Nagpur Division comprising a portion 
of Jharkhand, viz., Manbhum, may have been occupied by the 
Manavartikas 1 * of the Markandeya Purana, the Manavarjakas 3 
(Vajrakas?) of the Mahabkarata, or the Mandei mentioned by 
Pliny. 3 

The discussion of the ancient boundaries of the Ra4h a 
country naturally leads to a pertinent question : what was the 
probable western limit of Bengal in early times? In the absence 
of any positive evidence on the subject, it is impossible to give a 
correct' answer to this question. Territorial expansion often 
starts from a small nucleus, which gradually develops into a 
wider area through the operation of various forces, not the least 
important of which is political. It is not unlikely that a part of 
the wild tract of land lying to the south of Gaya, to the east of 
Shahabad, to the south of Bhagalpur and to the west of BankUra, 
Midnapore and BTrbhum was once comprised within the geo- 
graphical limits of Rajha which may nave been a comparatively 
small area at the beginning. It may be noted in this connection 
that although during the reign of Akbar there was a separate 
Sub ill for Bihar, a part of what at the present moment constitutes 
its eastern division belonged to the Subah of Bengal, whicbu 
extended from Garin 4 (Teliagarhl) in the west to Chittagong in 
the east. Thus of the two sarkars, Purniah and Audambar 
(alias Tanda), the former was composed of the central portion 
of the present district of the same name as far as the 
Mahananda, and the latter, which included nearly the 
whole of Murshidabad and Blrbbum 5 * * also comprised Nanakjok 


1 LVII. 43 ; p. 326. n. 9 Bhishma-P., IX. 367. 

3 The list of the Indian rices given by Pliny has been mostly borrowed from Megas- 
theoes (Fragm. LfVT ; Pliny, Hist, Nat. VI. 21, 8*23, 11). It is reported that M the tribes 
called Caliagae are nearest the sea,” an I that, higher ap are the Mandei “ and the Malli in 

whose country is Mount Mallus, the boundary of all that district being the Ganges*” 
See Megasthenes and Arrian, 1877, pp. 131-35). 

4 Jarretfc, Vol. II, pp. 115-16; Blochmann, JASB., 1873, p. 222. 

5 Jarrett, Vol. II, pp. 129-30, 134 Blochmann, JASB., Part I, 1873, Pt. 1 1, pp. 217-18 ; 

J, Beames, JBAS., 1896, pp. 92-96* The reading of the name as Udner is due to a mistake. 

The name .Aud^mbar obtains elsewhere also, _ see e.p.. (JABB., above, . p. 217); as a 
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(Kankjol)', twenty miles to the south of Rajmahal (Kg Mahal), on 
the other side of the Granges, opposite to Malda in Bengal. It 
is noteworthy that the Vappaghoshavata inscription of Jayanaga 1 
assigned by Dr. Barnett to the latter part of the 6th century 
A.D., mentions a oishiya called Audimvarlka (from Udumbara). 2 
It cannot, however, be maintained that a mere reference to this 
place in an inscription of the 6th century justifies an as- 
cription of the svno geographical limits to it as those of the 
Sarkar Audambar mentioned in the A’Toi-i-Akbarl. Garhi 8 (Ghari, 
Portuguese G-oriz, Terriagulty on Rennell’s mips or Teliyagarhi) 
is shown as a rnah il of the Bar car of Jannatabad or Lakhnauti 
in Todar Mil’s rent-roll. The fortifications defending the passes 
of Garin (between the Rajmahal hills in the south and the 
Ganges in the north) stood at the boundary between the Sarkar 
of Mungir belonging to the Bihar Sabah and the Sarkar of 
Lakhnauti under the Subah of Bengal. The importance of 
Garhi from the strategic point of view is demonstrated in the 
accounts of the military operations that took place between 
Mahmud Shah and Sher Khan and again between the latter’s 
son Jalal Khan and the imperialist forces of Humayun. Sher 
Khan was compelled to change his route to Gaur when a detach- 
ment of his army was held up at Garhi, which, according to 
some, afforded the only passage available to the countries of 
Gaur and Bengal ; “there being, except that gate, no other 
way of entry or exit.” In; the latter part of the lLth 
century the principality of Tailakampa [referred to in the com- 
mentary on the Ramacharita (II, 5-6) ] , identified by H 
P. Sastri with the modern Telkupi in the Manbhum district, 

Vishaya in the Bhuhti of Kanyakubja mentioned in the Barah plate of Bhoja I. (Ep. 
Inch, Vol. XIX, pp. 15-19) ; also see CASH.., Vol. XIV, pp. 116-17. Udumbara, the name 
of a people in the Brihatsarhhita, mis., ref. V. 40; XVI, 3; Audumbaras, *.<?., the people of 
Udumbara in Madhjadefia, ibid, XIV, 4; MKP., EVIII, 9. 

1 Ep. Ind. f Vol. XVIII, pp. 60 ff. 

3 B. D. Banerjee seems to have succeeded in establishing the geographical connec- 
tion between Udumbara and Sarkar Audambar. See Ep. Ind. f XIX, pp. 286-87. 

3 BUiot, IV, .367-8 ; V, 112, 201 ; VI, 19, |41, 4.4, 53, 326 ; Jarrett, 11, 181, 151 ; 
JBOR3,, op. cit., pp. 555-57 ; Kalikaianjan Qanungo, Sher Shah, pp 119, 120, 174. 
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was subordinate to the declining Pala dynasty of Bengal . But 
| there is no proof to shew that from the geographical standpoint 

I it was considered to be a part of Bengal. 

i In the course of time Rad ha expanded into a region. 

| of considerable dimensions. In the first quarter of the 11th 

1 century it was divided into two parts, Uttar a Badha and 

I Dakshina Haiha. The Tirumalai inscription of the 13th 

\ year of Rajendra Choi a refers to the kingdoms of Uttiralaiam 

I and Takkamladam. For some time there was consider- 

' able uncertainty regarding their identifications. Hultzsch and 

1 Kielhorn 1 proposed that they respectively stood for northern 

(jjttira — Uttara) and southern (Taftfta«a=Dakshiija) Lata (central 
and southern Gujarat). 2 On a later occasion Hultzsch agreed with 
Mr. Venkayya 3 in taking them to correspond to the northern and 
southern parts of Virata, identified by him with modem Berar in 
the Central Provinces. Hultzsch evidently accepted the view put 
forward by Mr. Venkayya that the Tamil term “ Ilada ” might 
be taken as corresponding to the Sanskrit name Virata. But 
Birat or Bairat is to be placed in Rajputana, 4 and it is difficult 
; to see how “ Ilada ” can stand for Lata. The theory that the 

:j Ohola records referred to above speak of Gujarat is 011 

face of it untenable. The victorious South Indian army appears 
f to have arrived in Takkanabtda, having passed through and 

conquered in succession the territories of Odda(Odra)-visha.ya 
(modem Orissa or the U-cha of Hiuen tsang),® Kosalai-nadu 
(southern Ivosala or the Chbattisgarh region corresponding to the 
upper valley of the Mahanadi and its offshoots), 0 and Tanclabutti 
or Dandabutti (Dfintan in the Midnapore district). The Cholas 

1 SIT., Vol. I, pp. 07, 99; Vol. II, pp. 108, 109 (cf. the Tamil iaser., No. tbe 

Central shrine of ttie ItajarajeSvara temple at Tanjavur, dated in the 19th yeai of "1 
Chola's reign, which also gives these names) ; Vol. Ill, pp. 424-25, vs. 109-20 ; 30 orn ’ 

Bp. ind., Voi. mi, App., p. i2o.; V;;V.;V (V0 oA 0-V ^ yOj Ohd) . ■ . . 

2 See Geographical Dictionary, p, 114. 

3 Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 223 (o. 3), 231; Venkayya, Annual Report for *p 
graphy, 1906-07, p. 87 2. 

4 Geographical Dictionary,- p. 38; ASR., II, p. 244. 

s Si-yn-ki, p. 204. 6 CASK., XVII, p. 63. 
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finally came to Vangala-desa (cf. mod. Vangala = a native of East 
Bengal) from Northern Lada. If the indications, thus set forth, 
of the general movement of the Cho]a army have any meaning, it 
must be concluded that North and South Lada were situated in 
Bengal rather than on the western coast. The only alternative 
left to us is to regard the name as eqivalent to Radha, 1 a view 
which has been generally accepted. As the Chola army moved from 
Dandabutti it first appeared in southern Radha. Had they 
marched from Bihar, 2 as held by H. P. SastrT, their progress 
would have been from the north to the south. The Irda copper- 
plate, which has recently been brought to the notice of scholars 
by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, shows conclusively that DandabhuMi 
was situated in West Bengal, as a mandala of this name was 
comprised in the Vardbamana-bhukti in the tenth century 
A.D. Radha ( Daksliina-Radha-prade§a ) is twice mentioned 
in the Prabodhachandrodaya-nataka by Krishna Misra (11th 
century) 3 and in the Nyayakandall of Srldharacharya 4 written 
in 991 A. D. ; IJttara-Radha occurs in the Belava copper-plate 
of Bhojavarman (11th century) 5 and the Naihati copper-plate 

1 GRM, p. 40 ; N. N. Vasu, Vanger Jafclya Itihas Rajanya Kapda, p. 173, n. 90; 
SIX, Vol. II, Addenda and Corrigenda. 

2 MASB.. Vol. Y, p. 71, GRM., p. 40. S. K. Aiyangar holds the identification of 
Tandabutti or Dandabutti with Bihar to be probable — I. Ind. H., Vol. 11, pp. 317 ff. But 
his arguments have been successfully refuted in JBORS., 1928, pp. 330-8 ; IRAS., 
1935, pp. 658-61 ; ibid, p. 113. This identification of Dandabutti is mainly supported by 
the assumption that it is the same as Otanapuri mentioned by Taranath, and Advand 
Bihar of the Moslem historians. Bub thess two forms correspond to Uddandapura, JASB., 
(N.S.), pp. 107-8 ; SPP., XV, pp. 12-13, which is quite different from Dandabutti or Dapda- 
bhukti. The evidence of the Sanskrit portion of the Tiruvalangadu plates, which names 
Ran&fira (of Takkanaladam) as having been conquered by the Chola army before Dharmapala 
of Tandabutti) is opposed to the testimony of the Tamil records of Rajendra Chola’s reign, 
which reverse this order. Besides, the former brings Od<}& last of all, while it was attacked 
much earlier according to the latter inscriptions. The narrative in the Tirumalai inscr. is to 
be preferred as there is reason to believe that this record was prepared soon after the Chola 
expedition. For the Irda Copper-plate see Bp. Ind., XXII, p. 15011. ; for the Tamil record of 
the 19th year and the Tiruvalanga&a plates, see p. 57 (above), n. 2, also for the latter, BIX, 
III,pp. 333ff ; Madras Epigraphieal Report, 1916. Pt. IT, paragraphs 11-20; A SR., 1903*01, 
pp. 233-35. 

3 II, 1 p. 43. 4 JASB. (N. S.), Vol. Vin, p. 341, n. 1. 

6 Bp. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 37-43. 
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of Valialasena (12th century). 1 The Belava grant refers to 
a place called Siddhala, a village situated in northern Radha 
(Uttara-Radhayam Siddhala-gramtya — 1. 43). The same place 
is mentioned in the Bhuvaneswar prasasfci of Bhatta Bhavadeva 
(11th century) 2 where we have Radha without any such specifica- 
tion as is to be noticed in the Belava grant. In this record 
Siddhala 3 has been described as the best of villages, the ornament 
of ‘ Aryavarta ’ and the goddess of fortune presiding over Radha. 

(. Arydvartta-bhuvdm = vihhushanam = iha khyatas-tu sarvv=a- 
grimo grdmah Siddhala em kevalam = alahkaro=sti Radhd-sriydh , 
v. 3). Some part of Uttara-Radha was sterile region, 4 where 
no water could be found (Radhdydm = ajalasu jangalapatha — v. 18. 
Bhuvaneswar Prasasti). Evidently it refers to a part of Jhar- 
khand in Bengal (c/. Acharanga Sutra). Whilst in the first 
quarter of the 11th century Radha was broken up into two 
broad political divisions, each ruled by a separate chief, the 
distinction between northern and southern Radha in the subse- 
quent period may have been retained only for administrative pur- 
poses. The Naihati grant' 5 of Valialasena points to Radha as a 
whole, being the country with which his ancestors were associated 
( Sadachara-chanja-nirudhi-praudham Radham — v. 3.) but refers to 
Uttara-Radha in the portion (11. 37-38) specifying the boundaries 
of the village given away. In this grant Uttara-Radha is men- 
tioned as the name of a manchla comprised in the Varddhamana- 
bhukti, to which a second reference is to be found in the Gfovinda- 
pur grant 11 of Lakshmanaseaa (12th century), the son and 
successor of Valialasena. (Srl-Varddhaindna-bhukty ««■ antahpdtiny 
= uttara-Rudha-mandale. —Naihati grant ; Sri-Varddhamdna- 
bhukty = antahpati — 1. 33. Govindapur copper-plate). Burdwan 

1 Ip. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 156-63. 2 E P- Ind - VoL VI > ^ 203 ‘ 07 - 

3 There may be some truth m the suggestion that this place is represented by 
modern Sidhalgram, a village under Labpur P. S. in the BIrbhum district. See Hareferishpa 
Mulherjee (pub.), Blrbhum Vivaran, Part II, P- 234, n. 8. 

4 Dhammapala in his Paramattha, Dlpani (Com. on the Vimanayatthu) explains 
hngala ’ as ‘ lukhadhasaro anudakn bhumippadeso. ’ See edn. by E. Hardy, PTS., pp. o35, 

366, fn, 2. 

5 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 159. 6 Bharatavarsha— 1332. B.S., pp. 441-45 ; IB., pp. 92-98. 
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(name of a district in Bengal on the west of the Hooghly), 
seems to have been known in its Sanskrit form f Varddha- 
rnana’ in quite early times. According to the Jaina Kalpasutra 
Mahavira spent some time in Astbikagrama (Lee. T, Sec. 122). 

The commentary says that it was formerly known by the name ' 
Vardhamana. It refers to a legend accounting for the change 
of the name. 1 

In the Brihatsamhita it has been assigned a place as a city 
or a country in the eastern division. 2 In the Ivathasaritsagara 3 
there are several references to “Vardhamana” (Vardhamana— 
the ornament of the Earth, where ruled a king called Paropakarin; 
a Brahmin from the city of Vardhamana once reached the great 
forest of the Vindhyan mountains through the southern quarter ; 
a sculptor of Vardhamana, carving an image of the daughter of 
a Kalihga king ; a Brahmin from Pataliputra married a girl re- 
siding in Vardhamana, etc.). Vardhamana appears to have been 
a popular name for cities in ancient times ; hence unless there is a 
clear hint for its identification, there will remain the chance of an 
error if any place by reason simply of its being known by this 
name is located in this province. 4 Even in Bengal there seem 
to have been more than one city of this name. In the Chittagong 
inscription of Kantideva 5 6 mention is to be found of a place called 
Varddhamam (- pura ), whence this plate was issued about the 8th 
century A.D., addressing the future rulers of Harikela (- mandala , 
i.e,, eastern Bengal). The Vardhamana division, according to the 

1 SBE., Vol. XXII, p. 264, n. 2. 

2 XIV, 7 ; Mis. Refs., XVI, 3 ; LXXIX, 21 ; XCIY, 2. i 

3 The Ocean of Story, trails, by C. S. Tawney, ed. by N. M. Penzer— II. 171 (with n. 1), j 

188, 189, 223, 224, 237 ; lit, 218, 229 (ref. to a king named Virabhuja), 230, 232 ; IX, 53, 75. 

4 c f- Dr. L. D. Barnett’s note in the above, Vol IT, p. 17 fn. Also see Geographical 
Dictionary, p. 25. The Banskhera (about 25 miles from Shahjabanpur, U. P.) piate of 
Harsha was issued from Varddhamam koti in the 22nd year of his reign. (See Ep. Ind„ 

IV, p. 210). De identifies it with Bardbankoti in the Dina;pur district (North Bengal). 
There is no reason why this place is to be located in Bengal. According to the Arya-Manjusri' 
Mnlakalpa there was a city of this name in Kamrupa : Kamarupe tatba dese Vardhamane 
purottame. (See TSS., No. LXX, Pt. II, p. 89.) 

6 Bharatavarsha, 1332 B. S., Ashaijha, p. 43 ; Mod. Rev., Nov., 1922, pp. 612-14. ; 
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evidence of the Is a i hat i grant, was larger than the Uttara-Radha- 
mandala which formed only a portion of it. This bhiikti may have 
been so constituted as to have included at least a considerable part 
of Radha. In the abovementioned grant the bhukti is Vardhamana 
the mandala is Uttara-Radha, to which belonged Svalpadakshina- 
Vfthi, where was situated the village Yallahittha (l. 44; = modern 
Balutiya — •(> miles to the west of Kaihati). Its boundaries 
were: — Ivhandayilla ( — Kharulia to the south of Balutiya); River 
Singatia to the north of Khandayilll (now represented by a 
canal to the south and east of Balutiya). 1 The river Singatia 
flowed past the village Nadlcha, to the north of the village 
granted (Nadicha-sasan =■ ottarastha-Singatid-nadupaschim — ottara 
rastha ) on the north-west, village Ambayilla (modern 
Ambalgram to the east and south of Eharulia) on the west 
AmbaijUld-sdsana-paschima-sthita-Singatid-paSchimatah--\\. 39- 
40). The southern boundary ditch of Kudumvama (Kudumvama 
dakshina-slmali-dakshimtah — 1. 40) lay on the south, where the 
village also adjoined the boundary- ditch, leading to the west on 
the western side of Kudumvama (. Kudumvan.d-paschima - 
paschima-gati-simali-dakshinatah — 11. 40-41). On the south, 
again, lay the cattle-path to the south of Auha-gaddiya ; 
Auhd-gaddhjd-dakslnna-gopatha-daksMnatah~l. 41) On the 
south the boundary ditch reached up to the northern ditch of 
Surakona-gadcliyaklya, 2 which stood on the western side of the 
track, connected with the northern cattle-path, belonging to Auha- 
gaddiya ( KLihd-gaddiy=ottara~gopatha-nihsaritd-pa^chima-gatiSu - 
rakonci-gacldiyakly = ottar = ali-panjanta-gata-smali-dakshinatah 
— 11. 41-42). On the east the eastern boundary-ditch of Naddina, 
a half of the cattle-path on the east of village JalasothI (=in the 
Murshidabad district)]; a half of cattle-path, which went up to 
the river Sihgatiya on the east of the village Moladandi (modern 

1 SPP. XVII, pp. 232-34 (with a map). 

2 In the Burdwan district a tank is popularly called “ gaje ” or “ ga<Jiya.*' (SPP., 
1317 B. 3., p. 234. S. K. Chatterjeo notes the equation of the affix gadda, gaddi, gudi) 
as in modern Bengali Siligudi, a place-name, with T'elagu ga$da # .Kanada gadde MODBJj.? 
,Vol. I, p, 86. 
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Murimdl ; Mola(hndt-sdsma-purvva-stkita-Singatid-panjanta Go- 
path=drddha-purovatah—ll. 43-44). During the reign of Laksh- 
manasena (12th century A.D.), Paschima-Iihatika was under the 
jurisdiction of the Varddhamana-bhakti. According to his Grovinda- 
pur copper-plate 1 a subdivision of the former was Vetadda- 
chaturaka (= modern Bator in the Howrah district), 2 in which was 
situated the village of Viddara. On the eastern half of it lay the 
river Jahnavi (or a branch of it — Jahnavi-vantl— the Hooghly), on 
the south stood themandapi (magdapa — a temple) of Lehghadeva; 
on the west an orchard of pomegranates, on the north was situated 
the village of Dharmanagara ( 3n-VarddhamdmbIiukty — antahpati - 
Paichima-khatikaijam VetaMa-chaturake pSrvve Jahnavi-vanti 
arddhasima. Dakshiye Lehgliadeoa-man lapi-sima. Paschime dali- 
mvakshetra-slmd. Uttare Dhirmmagara-slmd, 11. 33-36). 

Nilakantha’s use of Radka and Sahara as synonymous terms 
is not conclusive evidence to shew that Sukma in earlier times 

1 Bharatvarsha, 1332 B.S., pp. 44145; IB, pp. 92 ff. 

2 Bator (Betor, Bhattore, BattorHs referred to in the Manasa maugala of Vipradasa, a. 
Bengali poet supposed to be ot‘ the 15 th century {of. 3iainu-miawada-mahi{ih3t8}aka- 
partoaaa(9)a l art pat i Hasea Ba Grange sulakshanlg}— leaf 2, M3. No. 3533 — ABB. as 
the place where its hero Chand SdJagar offered his worship to Betai Ohapdi.—Proc. 
A..S.B., 1332, pp. 193-197 ; also GH» No. 136, Get., 1331, p. 371. The legend says that 
on his journey by boat dawn the Jahnavi, ha followed a course between Adiaiaha 
on the east and Ghushudi on the west (the northernmost part of Howrah city). He 
next proceeded along the eastern bank of the river, passing Calcutta (Kalikata) and 
halting at Betad. The MS. relied on by Sastri is relatively modern as he himself 
admits. Bator is on the western side of the Hooghly, a part of the Howrah city, 
and lies south of Sibpur. It rose to considerable importance daring the palmy days 
of Saptagram as a centre of oversea trade. One of the reasons of its prosperity 
in those days was that it afforded an excellent temporary accommodation to sea-going 
vessels before they left the Indies on account of the river being * very shallow ’ from 
here upwards. Its fate was however linked up with Saptagram or Satgaon (in the 
Hooghly district). The trade moved from Bator on the west to SutanutI on the east, 
and being abandoned by the Portuguese it lost its importance in the 17th century and soon 
passed into obscurity. The place was visited by Cesar Frederick in the 16th century 
and is given sufficient prominence in the maps of De Bar cos (16th century) and Blaev 
(middle of the 17th century). See Richard Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
etc., Everyman’s Library Series, Vol. III, pp. 236-7 ; DGh (Howrah), 1909, pp. 19, 20, 23, 
151, 152; Map 19 of RenuelTs Bengal Atlas ; C. R. Wilson, The Early Annals of the English 

in Bengal, Vol. I, pp, 128, 130-31; (also map, facing p. 130); II, . 28Q;EH iot, 
Sol VUL xxix. 
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corresponded to the whole of Rad ha, as understood in his age. 
There is no direct epigraphie evidence from which it can be 
inferred that the whole of the present district of Murshidabad 
was reckoned as a part of Radha during the period under review. 
But as it cannot be assigned to any of the other broad divisions 
of Bengal, mentioned in the introductory part of this section, its 
geographical position, at least, makes it closely connected with 
Rldha. The district is divided into two distinct parts, each 
with clearly marked physical characteristics different from those 
of the other. The portion lying to the west of the Bhaglrathi, 
which is a continuation of the Chota Nagpur plateau, is popularly 
called Radha, while the tract to the east is known as Bagri. 1 
In the Matsya Purana mention is to be found of Suhmottara, 2 
i.e., either the northern part of Suhma or lying to the north of it. 
If this name is correct, it could not possibly be given to Pundra, 
which has been separately mentioned. Some part of the 
Murshidabad district may have been comprised in this undefined 
tract of Suhmottara. It can now be taken as fairly certain that 
in the 6th and 7th centuries A..D. a considerable area, including 
at least portions of Murshidabad, was called Ivarnasuvarna. 3 Por 
the determination of its site our reliance has to be chiefly placed 
on the evidence of the Chinese Records. Bfiuen-tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, visited a country called Kie(Ka)-lo-na-su-fa-la- 
na, a name which can be easily converted into the Sanskrit Karna- 
suvarna known to Indian epigraohy. Unfortunately, the details of 
the main directions of his journey in Bengal given in his own 
account do not agree with those presented in his biography. 
The Chinese traveller states in his itinerary that travelling north- 
west for over 703 li, he went from Tamralipta to Karnasuvarna. 


1 DG. (Murshidabad), Voi. XXXII, p. 2. ' , 

* CXIII. 44 ; of. MKP. LVir. 43 ; KM . P- 93 ; Natya-S.-XIV which read Brahmotto. 
The latter name may have been quite different from Suhmottara which passed out of currency. 
Bis interesting to note that in the days of Afcbw Barmhattaror Bahannuttar was , . > parganah 
under Sarkir Satgaon in the district of Hooghly. See Jarrett, II, 141 i IRAS, 1898, 

P 104 ; Pargiter’s note, MKP., p. 327. , . nnn 

■ * Watters, Voi. IT, p. 191; S. Beal, ThaW*. Book IV, p. 132; Sr-yu-h, p. 200. 
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But, according to the Life, he proceeded from Pnndravardhana, 
to Karijasuvarna, journeying in a south-easterly direction over a 
distance of 700 li. This discrepancy in the two accounts has, 
no doubt, given rise to some difficulty in locating Kamasuvarna 
accurately. Watters believes the statement made by the traveller 
himself, that his visit to Kamasuvarna was undertaken from 
Tamralipta. 1 But he points out that as “ his location of 
Karnasuvarna...is not in agreement with the rest of the 

narrative we must apparently regard that place as 700 li to 

the north-east instead of north-west of Tamralipta.” The 
indication of the route between Pundravardbana and Karna- 
suvarna, as given in the Life, need not be depended upon, for there 
seems to be no ground for supposing that there is any mistake 
in the Si-yu-ki as regards the general stages of Hiueu-tsang’s 
journey in Bengal. The identification of Kamasuvarna rests on 
firmer ground than this somewhat conflicting evidence of the 
Chinese accounts. Hiuen-tsang informs us that near the capital 
of this country stood the Lo-to-mo-chih monastery, “a magni- 
ficent and famous establishment, the resort of illustrious 
Brethren.” It is quite likely that the monastery was named after 
the place where it was situated. It was thus the name of the 
capital of Karaasuvarua. The name can be Sanskritised into 
Ragamritsfcika, or Riktamrifctika, of which the Prakrit form is 
Bangamati. There is still a place of this name lying at a distance 
of twelve miles to the south of Murshidabad town on the right bank 
of the Bh'iglrathi, which is “nearly due north of Tamiuk and 120 
or 130 miles off.” Hiuen-tsang’s Rangamiti cannot be identical 
with another place of this name, which exists in the Chittogong 
district. The capital of Kanjasuvarna was only above 20 li 
in circuit. It cannot, therefore, correspond to the vast area of 
red laterite soil extending from the foot of the Rajmahal hills 
through the Barind area to the Madhupur jungles in Mymensingh 
in eastern Bengal, of which any particular part could be called by 
this name in consistency with its meaning. That Rangamati 

J Watters, Vol II, p. 192 a 
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in the Murshidabad district is an ancient site has been fully 
established by the old remains which it has yielded. 1 It was 
probably from this place that a certain Buddhist monk (Mahana- 
vika-Buddhaguptasya Raktamrittikavasa) went to Malacca as 
mentioned in an inscription of the 4th century A. D. 2 K tnga- 
mati stands on the site of an old city called Kansona (-ka-gadh). 
This name has now passed into oblivion, but it was current even 
in the last century, as shown by its mention in the Introduction 
to the Sabdakalpadruma 3 in connection with the genealogy of 
RadhSkanta Deva, attached to its eighth volume. The name 
Kans'ona 3 can be derived from Karnasuvarna * through an inter- 
mediate Prakrit form ’ Kannasomaa, as explained by Dr. Barnett. 4 
Thus the theory that Karnasuvarna roughly corresponded to the 
present Murshidabad district, first propounded by Beveridge, seems 
to be quite well-founded. It was from this place that the Vappa- 
ghoshavata grant of Jayanaga and the Nidhanpur plates of the 
Assam king Bhaskaravarman, a contemporary of Hiuen-tsang, 
were respectively issued ini the 6th and the 7th century. In the 
time of Jayanaga the Audumvanka vishaya is known to have been 


1 See F. P, Layard, The ancient City of Kansonapuri,, now called Rongamufcty, 
JA8B., 1858, pp. 281-82 ; H. Beveridge, The site of Karnasuvarna, JASB., 1893, Vol. LXIT, 
Pt. I, pp. 315-28 ; ASR., 1927-28, p. 99. 

■ 2 H. Kern, Verspreide G-eschriffcen, 1915, p. 259 $ James Low, An account of 
several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley on the Peninsula of Malacca, ' JASB., 
1818, XVII, 2, pp. 62-86; J.W. Laidlay, Note on the Inscriptions from Singapur and Province 
Wellesley, ibid, pp. 66-72, PI. IV, No. 8 The transcript on p. 71 is vitiated by several 
errors. ' ^ ' 

3 Mursidabada-nagar = asanne svajana-palakah Karpasvarna-namadheya-samaje vasa* 
karakah — pp. v,vi. Sabdakaipadruma — Parisishta (1779 &). 

4 Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 62. Wilford puts the name as Cosumapuri (As. Res., Vol. IX, 
p 89). It is Kansonapuri or Kurn-sona-ka-gbur, according to Capt. .F, P. Layird (JASB. 
1853, p. 281). The city is believed to have been built by a king of Bengal named Karna Sena, 
abmfc whom nothing is known. It is quite likely that tradition by means of such a legend 
has tried to explain the origin of the name of the place. Acc. to Beveridge, it was both known 
as Kusumapurl, which was a common name, and Karna Suvarna g ad a (fort) ’ (from Kansona, 
of which the correct spelling proposed by Lassen [HI, 766n.], is Karnasuvarna), The 
tradition referred to by Wilford (see above) speaks of the conquest of ' the port of Kusumi 
by a king of Lamka. Beveridge is inclined to take this to mean that the city was destroyed 
by a king of Ceylon in the 12th century, s. JASB,, LXXI, Pt, I, pp. 329, 321. 
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under the jurisdiction of Karnasuvarna (...Ka-rnm(s)uvannah 
doasthitasya...!. l,..Narayanabhadrasy-Iudummnka-(visha)ya... 

1. 3). The village Vappaghoshavata, granted by Jayanaga 
to Bhatfca Brahmavlra Svamin, in the Cth century A. D., 
resembles in name Ghoshapada, 1 * 3 a centre of the Kartabhajs 
sect on the Bhagirathi. But its identification is not certain, 
as there are villages elsewhere (for instance, in the Murshidabad 
district) which have names similar to this. According to 
the directions given in the inscription, it had for its boundary 
ou the west the Brahmin settlement belonging to the village 
Kutkuta 2 ( paicMmasyan-disi Kutkuta-gra mina-v m (bra) hmandnam 
saJcta-tdmrapatta-smd — 11. 8-9). On the north as well as 
on the east Ganginika ( Utta(ra)sydm Ganginika, punvasydm- 
iyam-eva Ganginika — 1. 9). It has been proposed with the 
help of some topographical details, furnished by the Bengali 
poet Bharata Chandra Raya (c. 1740 A. I).), who mentions 
GanginI, 8 that it should be identified with “ the river Jalangi, 
a branch of the Ganges or Padma, which unites with the 
Bhagirathi near Nadiya.” There was a mustard-channel, issuing 
from Ganginika whose course followed the western boundary of 
the village Amala-pautika ( tato missrito Amalapautika-grama- ■ 

paSchimd(nia)-simn=anngatas-Sarsliapa-ydnakah — 11. 9 - 10 ). The 
grant was further bounded by the estate belonging to Bhatta 
Unmilana Svamin (ten-aim [_simnd sam]parichchhinno yavad- 
Bhatt-Onmilana-svdmi-tdmra-patta iti — 11. 10-11). The same 
boundary to the south of the latter proceeded along the north 
as far as the end of Bharani Svamin’ s land (tasmdch =cha 
dakshine-din(g) bhagad-bhuyas-ten-awa slmna uttaran-dihm- 
anuvalamdnas-tdvad-dgato yava(d ) Bharani-sodmi-tdmra-'patta- 
slm-eti — 11 . 11 - 13 ). This principal boundary-line in a straight 
course entered the Vakhata-(s)umalika-deva tank, situated on the 

1 Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 62. 

5 Introductory remarks, Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 60. 

3 Ganganl, the name of a Tillage in the neighbourhood of the Jalanglgs, ibid, p. 63. 
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boundary of Bhatta Unmilana Svamin’s land, and finally con- 
fronted the limit of the Brahmin estate in Kutkuta-grama, already 
mentioned. ( tatopi pmgunena Bhati-Onmilana-svdmi-tmnra- 
patta simni Vakhata Sumalika-deva-lchatam-pravisya tava(d ) gato 
yava{t ) sa eva Ku tkutta-gramina- vrd ( bra)fanam-sim-eti — 11. 

13-1 1). The Nidhanpur Plates 1 were also issued by Bhaskara- 
varman, the king of Kamarupa (7th century), from his 
victorious camp at Karnasuvarna (skandhavarat Kamnasuvarma- 
vdsakat — 1. 3) 2 for the purpose of renewing a grant, originally 
made by his great-great-grandfather, Bhutivarman, 3 the relevant 
documents having been destroyed by fire 4 during tlie interval. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that there are references to 
a Ganginika in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala also (c. 800 
A.D.) 5 * McUmena Ganginika; Asya ch-ottarena Ganginika slma, 
(Sro)tikayd Ganginikam, pravishtd ; Uttarena Ganginika, 11. 32, 38, 
40-41. The village which this document gives away as a religious 
endowment was situated in the Vyaghratati-mandala, the earliest 
reference to which also is available from this grant. As far as our 
information goes, there is no epigraphic reference to the name 
Karnasuvarna after the 7th century. If the two ganginika' s c are 
identical, and if they are the same as the Jalangl, as suggested in 
Dr. Barnett’s introductory note on the V appag hosha vata inscrip- 
tion, it may be surmised that in the north the Vyaghratati-man- 
dala converged on what in the 6th and 7 th countries constituted 
the district of Karnasuvarna. It is, however, impossible to regard 
the identification of the river of Jayanaga’s grant as settled 
beyond dispute. It is difficult to locate satisfactorily a river, 
characterised by such an epithet (Ganginika — a dried river-bed), 7 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 73-76. 2 Ibid, i 

3 Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 118, 121. 

* Last verse in the Nidhanpur plate, edited in Ep. led., XII, p. 

6 Ep. Ind., IV, p. 249. ■ ■ 

* Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 117, n. 3. 

, 1 Ep. Ind. XIX, p. 287. "Gam and Gangina are common tern 

diied-up riv. er bed or a small river.” 
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from existing conditions merely, for what may at present 
be a dried-up watercourse may not have been so in such a 
remote period of time. Added to this is the fact that rivers 
are known to have frequently changed their courses in the 
past, a process which has not yet ceased to operate. Thirdly, I 

in view of the evidence brought forward by E. D. Banerjee, i 

bearing on the identification of Aulumvarlka Vishaya, it may 
be necessary to observe certain limits in the matter of deciding i 
the geographical questions connected with this copper-plate i 
grant. 1 

It appears from the Saktipur grant 1 of Lakshmanasena | 

(latter part of the 12th century) that the Mora used to flow in i 

the territory of Uttara Rad ha (northern Radha). The Mor 2 
which may be esteemed as one of the chief rivers of the modern | 
district of Blrbhum is also known by the name Morakbi or its 
Sanskrit equivalent MayurakshL It enters the Blrbhum district 
from the Santal Parganas on the west and follows a course right 
through the centre towards the east, joining the Dwarka which 
mingles its water with the Bhaglrathi in the Murshidabad 
district. 3 The reference to the Mora in connection with Uttara- 
Radha is a sure hint that the places mentioned in the grant as j 

situated to the south of that river are to be looked for in either ! 

of these districts, or partly in one and partly in the other. It J 

is necessary at the outset to ascertain the position of . the 
Kankagrama- bliukti in relation to Uttara -Radha, as indicated in | 

this copper-plate grant, for this seems to be a vital question in j 

determining the limits of Radha as they stood during Lakshmana- j 

sena’s reign, and also whether there was a fresh territorial j 

readjustment, so far as this region is concerned, some time j 

PUP/: 'V':,; /•’ -1 

1 Barnes Vasu, BPP, B.S. 1339, VoL XXXVII, Pt. IV, pp. 216-220, and plates; 

DMrendra Chandra Ganguly, Ep, Ind., VoL XXI, Pfc, V, pp. 211-219, with plate facing, 
p. 212. L/.: 

2 DG. (Birbhum), pp. 4-5. 

3 Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 218-11. ‘The Dakshina-Vithi of Uttara-Radba* (p. 212) is in* 
accurate and misleading. 
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between the 11th year of Valialasena’s reign when his Naihati grant 
was issued, and the 6th year of Lakshmanasena’s government, 
when the Saktipur grant was engraved. It has been already 
noticed that in the Naihati grant Uttara-Radha figures as a 
mandala situated in the Vardhamana-bhukti . But the Saktipur 
grant, as interpreted by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, and Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, 1 shows that in the 6th year of Lakshmanasena’s reign 
Uttara-Eadha was comprised in the southern subdivision 
(. Dakshina-vlthi ) of the Kankagrama-bhukti. It has, therefore, 
been concluded that the Ilankagrama-bhukti ‘seems to have 
taken over the Northern Radha tract from Vardhamana-bhukti.’ 
The existence of the latter bhukti continued at least up to the 
2nd year of Lakshmanasena’s reign as is evidenced by the 
Govindapur grant, but it is suggested that with the creation of 
the Kankagrama-bhukti, the older division was organised 
so as to exclude the northern part of Radha and include 
only its southern portion (Dakshina-Radha) . This is only a 
guess, for no record is available shewing such exclusive connec- 
tion between Dakshina-Radha and the Vardhamana-bhukti. The 
basis of all such inferences can be easily called into question. 
The statement of boundaries in respect of a few villages, contained 
in the grant, begins in the following manner : — Sn-Madhugiri- 
mandaI=dvachchhinna-Knmbhmagara-])ratibaddhah Kankagrama- 
bhukty = antahpati-Dakshina-vithyam = UUara-Rddhaydm Kumdra- 
pura-chatnrake — 11. 26-27. There is little evidence in the text 
to suggest that the whole of Uttara-Radha was comprised in the 
southern subdivision of the Kankagrama-bhukti . 2 The passage 
means that the villages, to which it refers, were connected with 
Kumbhfnagara as separated from the Madhugiri-mandala, and 
that they were situated in the dakshina-vlthi or southern 
subdivision of the Kankagrama-bhukti, in Uttara-Radha, in 
Kumarapura-chaturaka. The view that the Kankagrama-bhukti 

1 Ibt l. Editorial note, p, 214. 

® N. K. Bhattasali’s observations, SPP„, B.S. 1989# Vol XXXIX, Pfc, II, p. 94 ; JRAS., 

1935, p. 93. 
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was formed by separating northern Radha from the Vardhamana- 
blrakti must be discounted, for the Saktipur grant does not refer 
to Uttara-Radha as a mawlala. IT tt ar a-Rad h &-mandal a should 
not be taken as conterminous with Uttara-Radha, although it 
seems quite clear that the centre of Uttara-Radha lay in the 
Vardhaman a-bhukti , for here existed a subdivision called after 
this name — a name which represented the territory as a whole. 
Until further light is available, it may be permissible to accept 
K. N. Dikshit’s suggestion, 1 that ‘Kankagrama from which the 
bhukti took its name ’ is probably represented by the modern 
Kankjol (24° 48' N. Lat. 87°48' E. Long.). According to 
Cunningham 2 the district of Rajmahal was originally called 
Kankjol ‘which was once the headquarters of an extensive 
province, including the whole of the present district of Rajmahal 
and a large tract of country which is now on the east of the 
Ganges, but which in former days was on its w-est bank.’ It is 
situated ‘on a jutting point of the old high bank of the Ganges, just 
16 miles to the south of Rajmahal and the same distance to the 
south-west of Gaur.’ Cunningham adds that ‘ the province in 
which it was situated was called Rarh or Radha ’ and that ‘ part 
of the Trans-Gangetic Kankjol is in the Purniya district, and 
part in the Malda district.’ Considering the geographical 
position of Kankjol, it may not appear unlikely that the new 
bhukti of Kankagrama 3 whose existence is not reported by any 
earlier source was formed out of a combination of certain portions 
of Radha and Paundravardkana-bhukti to meet some military or 
administrative exigency. Its situation at a strategic point on the 
western frontier of Bengal, particularly its proximity to Gaur, may 

‘ Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 214. 

2 CASE., Vol. XV, p. 37 ; AG I., p. 548, The name is given as Gungjook in Gladwyn^s 
translation of the Ayeen Akbery, 1800, II, 178, 

s N. K. Bhattasali thinks that the name after all may not have been as it appears in 
the inscription; and that it may turn out to be a mistake for V Vardhamana.’ See SPP., 
op.cit., p. 86. But as the grant definitely and clearly reads * Kankagrama,’ there is no 
meaning in such speculation. 
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have convinced the Sena king of the necessity of cutting excess- 
ively large divisions into moderate proportions, w ic eou e 
managed with greater ease and efficiency both in regard to inter- 
nal administration and defence against external enemies. As to the 
Madhugiri-mandala , Dikshit suggests that it eorrespon e o p 
region where stands the hill Mahuagadhi, 22 miles to the south- 
west of Kftnkjol, and 20 miles to the north-west of Kumhira, m 
the Eampurhat P.S. of the Birbhum district, which is taken as 
identical with Ivumbhinagara of the grant. If the identification 
of Kankagrama with Kankjol is acceptable for the present, the 
other identification too may be regarded as probable, for not only 
do the older names and their supposed modern representatives ear 
some undoubted phonetic affinity but their proximity to an jo 

also is a point that cannot be ignored. • _ , 

We may now pass on to a detailed study of the pata cas. m 
which were situated lands, the grant of which is the subject- 
matter of this record. Altogether five patakas are mentioned in 
this connection, viz., Varahakona, Vallihita, Nima, Raghava- 
hatta, and Vijaharapura including Damaravada. 1 The first four 
of these formed a sort of group by reason of their contiguity o 
one another if not for any other cause, as will be evi en rom 
the fact that the same boundaries are given for t em ^ a en 
together. On the east of this group of four ( chaturaka ) lay the 
adjoining land of Malikunda with Apara-joli (purvve Apara-]oh- 
sameta-Malikunda-parisara-bhuh), on the south the land of Bhagafc, 
khanda in Brahmasthala (daksHne 

khanda-kshetram) , on the west the cattle-trac 0 c . c a ™ a ’ 
(paschime Achchhama-gopathah ), and on the oort e river 
(uit.are Mora-nadi-slma) . The boundaries of 13a arapura were 
Langala-joll on the west, the cattle-track of Parana on he 
north, Yipravaddha-joll on the south and Ohakuhya-jo h on he 
east (11. 31-33). As regards Kumarapura (-chaturaka), which 






1 Ep. Ind., op. ait., p. 218. There are. some inaccmaci^ to be 

names in SPP., 1337, p. 223. The name of the river rose , 


is regards tj 
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included all the abovementioned patakas, it has been proposed 
to identify it with a place of this name undei P. S. Mauieswai, 
about 3i miles north of the Mor. According^ to Ganguly 
Varahakona is the same as Barkuncla under P. S. Buri, about | 
mile north of the Mor, and 4 miles from Bainthia railway station 
of the E. X. R. Loop line. N. K. Bhattasali 1 identifies it 
with Baran, and Nima and Vallihita with the modern villages 
Nima and Baluti under P. S. Maureswar, to the north of the Mor, 

4 miles north-east from Sainthia and 5| miles west of Kumara- 
pura. According to Dikshit* Varahakona should be identified 
with Barkona, ‘ a well-known ancient locality... close to Panch- 
thupi in the Kandi Subdivision of the Murshidabad district.’ 
The identification is supported by its proposer not only on the 
ground that the two names sound very much alike, but also 
because Nima and Baluti are found to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Barkona. It has been already noted that the river Mor 
does not exhaust itself in the Birbhum district. It penetrates 
into the Murshidabad district where it drags on its course up to 
a certain point in the Kandi subdivision, running both to the 
north and south of Panchthupi. If Kumarapura is to be located 
in Birbhum, and some of the patakas lying within its juris 
diction to be assigned to Murshidabad, it is difficult to see how 
this intimate connection could be maintained between widely 
separated areas, unless it is presumed that the subdivision which 
was only a part of the dakshina vithi was considerably extensive 
in size. As regards the identifications proposed by Ganguly and 
Bhattasali, these may be objected to on the ground that the 
present villages of Nima, Barkunda, Baran and Baluti, to which 
they point, are situated to the north of the Mor, while the 
patakas with which these have been sought to be identified, lay, 
according to the Saktipur grant, to the south of that river. 
They have attempted to minimise the force of this objection by- 
emphasising the unsteady and restless course of the MayurakshT, 
and by suggesting that the dried-up bed of the river Kapa 
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running to the north of Nima and Balnti marks in fact an 
older position of the Mor as it stood at the time of the Saktipur 
grant, from which it most have deviated towards the south in 
later times. It will, however, strike every body that the river 
in changing its direction from the north to the south took 
particular care in saving these villages from its ravages. With 
the decay and desertion of old villages, due to various causes, 
new settlements are often formed in the neighbourhood and 
named after those vanished centres of human life and activity. 
Thus some of these patakas which flourished at the time of the 
Saktipur grant may have actually lost their importance and 
passed into obscurity in a subsequent age, but their names which 
were not forgotten may have been given to new villages spring- 
ing up in the neighbourhood. 1 

On the evidence already discussed it is possible to venture 
an approximate definition of the territorial limits of Badha 
in the period preceding the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal. 
The eastern part of Midnapore certainly belong to this territory 
(cf. Dasakumaracharita). The portion lying to the south of 
the Kansai (cf. Baghuvamsa) was allied to Utkala (Orissa). In 
the 11th century Dantan in the west was beyond the limits 
of ( the two subdivisions of Badha (cf. Tirumalai inscription). 
The district of Burdwan was part and parcel of Badha. In the 
12th century the bhukti of Vardhamana was large enough to 
include portions of northern Badha as forming an administrative 
unit of the type of a mandala (cf. the Naihati Grant). In 
the 10th century, as the Irda copper-plate shows, this bhukti 
included the Dandabhukti-mandala which soon after seems 
to have separated itself from the former, since it is mentioned 
without being specified as a mandala as a chiefship distinct from 
•the northern and southern Badha in the Tirumalai inscription. 
The political importance acquired by it appears to have been 

1 The identifications of Achchhama (a cattle-track) with Ammo (a village) andWiiahara- 
pura with Bahar, do not seem to be well-supported. See J. R.A.S. 19d5, p. 97. There may 
be some sense in identifying Parajapa with Palijana. 

7 ,^ ' ■ ■ • - 7 : ' 
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preserved as late as the time of Ramapala {latter part of the 11th 
and the earlier part of the 12th century). The Irda copper- 
plate records the gift of a village called Chhattivanna (Sanskrit- 
Saptaparna, Bengali-Chhatim) Kantisammasha and 'Va(Ba)- 
dakhanda (pmtivaddha — ). x Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his editor- 
ial note, assuming that there was probably a lesser Chhativanna 
as well, identifies the village with the modern Ohhatna in the 
Bankura district or with Chhatina on the Subarnarekha, between 
Belyabera and Nayabashan. On a consideration of all the 
available data regarding the position of Dandabhukti, it may 
appear very likely that the Varddhamana-bhukti at the time, 
to which the Irda plate is to be assigned, comprised at least “ the 
southern and south-western portion of the Midnapur District, 
including the lower reaches of the Suvarnarekha river, if not a 
portion of the Balasore District itself.” Some of the places named 
in the Naihati and the Govindapur plates have been traced in the 
Howrah andHooghly districts. The Prabodhachandrodaya Nat aka 
byKrshna Misra (11th century) speaks of the city of Bhurisrehthi- 
ka, as situated in Pad ha ( Radha tato Bliur isreshthika-namadliama 
paramam tatrottamo nak pita). 2 It was a famous centre of 
culture in early mediaeval times. A commentary on the Yaiseshika 
system of Brahminical philosophy was written at this place in 
991 A.D. 3 Its modern name is Bhursut,' 1 a village on the right 
bank of the Damodar river in the district of Hooghly. The 
capital of Lsla, Siihhapura, mentioned in the Ceylonese literature, 

1 Ep. Ind„ XXH, pp. 164, 155. According to the De&valwivriti (DCSM., IV, p. 49) 
Tamluk included a place called V&cl.agrama. 

2 ASB, ed„ Act II, p. 49. 

3 In the "Vakratental! Charter of Mahabhavagupia I, mention is to be found of an 
immigrant from Badba-pbamballikaodara. Pee Bp. Ind., XI, 94. This is taken by B, C. 
Mazumdar as corresponding to Berha,khol or Rairakhol, a feudatory state near Sonpur 
in Orissa, the village Rairakhol being 45 miles from Sonpur. Ibid , pp. 101, 102, 201. 
According to R. D. Banerjee the first element in the compound shows that the place was 
situated in Radha. See his History of Orissa, Vol. I, p, 206. The mention of Radha in the 
Charter is significant ; even if the identification as proposed by Mazumdar is to be accepted, 
it will be possible to hold that the place was once within the sphere of Radha ’s influence. 

^ The famous Bengali poet Bharata Chandra Raya (18th century) was the son of 
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has been sought to be identified with modern Singur 1 on the 
Tarakeswar Branch of the E. I. Ry., about 10 miles from 
Tarakeswar in the Hooghly district. The value of this identi- 
fication is doubtful, firstly, because there is a divergence of 
opinion among scholars as to the probability of this Lala 
country having corresponded to Radha, and secondly, 
because the name Simhapura is by no means a safe guide 
by itself in the solution of the problem. There seem to 
have been several places of this name in ancient times. The 
Lakkha Mandal inscription ® refers to a Si hghapura which may 
have beeen identical with the one mentioned by Hiuen-tsang 
(Seng-ha-pu-lo = Simhapura), a dependency of Kashmir, and 
identified with Ivetas, situated on the north of the Salt Range. 
In the Brihatsamhita there is a reference to the people of Simha- 
pura (Simhapuraka, V, 42). The Belava copper-plate (11th 
century) of the Yadava king Bhojavarman preserves the memory 
of a Simhapura, the identification of which is a disputed problem. 
The Komarti plate of Chandavarman and the Brihatproshtha 
grant of Umavarman mention a Simhapura which is perhaps 
to be identified with the modern Singupuram between Chicacole 
and JSTarasannapeta. 3 Erom the foregoing discussion we may 


a 



Narendra Raya, Zemindar of Bbursut, who later lost his estate owing to some intrigue. 
The autobiographical portion of his Annada-mangala contains the following verse : 

Bhurigite bhupati Karen dra-Raya-suia 
Krishnaehandra pase rave haye rajya-chyuta. 

See Annada-mangala (S. 1769-1847 A. D.), p, 300. Dr. D/O. Sen kindly informs me that this 
place is also mentioned in his earliest work — Baby a Pirer Katha. The name is spelt asBhosat 
in Jarrett, II, p. 140. 

1 JASB., N.S., VoL V, p. 605. If the Ceylonese Lala is =Lata, Simhapura is suggest- 
ed by some to be identified with Sihor (21° 43' N. and 72° B.) in. Bhavanagar State, S. K. 
Chatfcerjee, HODBL., p. 72, n. 1 ; (Kathiawar). — -Bp. Ind., XI, p. 110; JBRAS., X, p. 79. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol.I, p. 12. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 143 ; XII, p. 4 ; The Buddhist Chronicle, Mahavamsa, Chapter 
59, vs. 29, 56, mentions that three relatives of Tilakasundari, queen of Vijayababu I (1054- 
1109 A. Dj came to Ceylon _ from Slhapura in Kalinga. See JRAS., 1913, pp. 519 if. 
Singupuram mentioned above is spelt as Singapuram in Sewell's list of Antiquities, Vol. I, 
P-9. This is probably the place to which reference is made in a Ceylonese inscription of 
NiManka-Malia as Simhapura in the country of Kalinga . See Ep. Zeyknica, Vol. II, 115. 

The Tamil work Manimekhalai. mentions Simhapura “ in the fertile country of Kalifiga, 

See Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting, Luzac & Co., p. 187. 
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arrive at the conclusion that Suhrna or Ratlha undoubtedly com- I 
prised Howrah, Hooghly, 1 Burdwan and the northern and eastern ! 
portions of Midnapore and Birbhum. Did it include also the 
whole of Murshidabad and Bankura ? It has been already seen 
that some of the villages stated to have been included in the 
Vardhamana-bhukti in the 12th century are to be located in the 
modern Murshidabad district. The brief inscription on the 
Susuma, rock in the Bankura district (4th century) makes ; 

mention of a place called Pushkarana. H. P. Sastrl’s proposal 2 . 
to identify it with Pokharan on the borders of Jodhpur and 
Jaisalmir States in Rajputana has been convincingly shown 
to be unacceptable by K. N. Dikshit 3 -who has discovered its 
modern representative in the village Pokharan, only 25 miles 
to the north-east of Susunia, on the south bank of the Damodar 
where various interesting antiquities are to be found. A centre 
of considerable political interest developed as is shewn by this 
record, in the first half of the 4th century A.D., in the Bankura 
district, which, though not mentioned in the inscription itself, 
must have formed an important part of ancient Suhmas 
Dhoyika, a poet of the 12th century, speaks of Suhrna as 
situated on the Ganges. 4 Suhrna in his time (or Radii a, c/. 
Nllakantha), therefore, may have contained all the present 
districts of western Bengal, for ought we know. According to 
the J aina evidence, to which the testimony of a Bengal inscrip- 
tion as late as the 12th century bears some similarity, apart 
of this tract of country was sparsely inhabited, arid, pathless and 
devoid of water-supply. This may refer to the western part of 
Radha, the outlying forests of Bengal, once connected with the 

1 In the Bengal Asiatic Society, MS, No. 3093 of Jaganmohan Pandita (dated S. 1746= 

1824 A. D.) reference is to be found to Manata-deda in Radha (Radhadeseshu) on leaf, 44A. 

H. P. Sastrl holds that this corresponds to the Hooghly district where there is a famous 
village called MSnada. See Sastrl, DCSM., 1923, Vol. IV, pp. 51-52. 

i Ep. Ind., Xm, p. 317. 

3 A SI,, 1927-28, pp, 188-89. n. R. Bhandarkar (IHQ, 1925, p. 255) attempts a philo- 
logical equation between Pusbkaranta and Bakkuram, taking the latter to represent Bankura. 

* JASB., N.S.,1, p. 57. 
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Jharkhand, which included the eastern portions of the Santal 
Parganas and the Chota Nagpur division of the Province of 
Bihar. The boundary that separated Uttara-Radha from 
Dakshina-Radiha was probably the river Damodar, which 
formerly joined the Hooghly at Naya Sarai, thirty-nine miles 
above Katwa. Its old mouth is still marked by the Kansona 
Khal (from Karnasu varna ?). 

In the latter part of the 11th or the first quarter of the 12th 
century there were several ckiefships situated in western Bengal. 
Their names have been recovered from the commentary on Sandhya- 
kara Nandi’s Ramacharita. These are Dandabhukti (Datan 
in the Midnapore district), Apara-Mandara, Uchchhala, besides 
Kayangala, which lay outside the present boundary of Bengal. 
Regarding the identification of Apara-Mandara, some interesting 
information is supplied by the rent-roll of Todar Mai, where 
the Sarkar Madaran covers “ a very long straggling strip of 
territory running from Birbhum in the north to the junction 
of the Hughly and Rupnarayan rivers in the’ south,” consisting 
of portions of Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore and Hooghly. 1 
Haveli Madaran 2 (Jahanabad), which was comprised in this 
Sarkar, was near G-oghat (Arambagh Subdivision), five miles 
west of the Dwarakeswar river, and is popularly known 
as Bhitargarh Mandaran. The western portion of the Sarkar 
Madaran may have roughly corresponded to the Apara- 
Mandara state. The principality of Uchchhala may have 
been connected with Ujhimal in Birbhum. But if the identifica- 
tion is due to similarity of names, there are other places which 
may claim to represent it on the same ground. The parganah 


1 JRAS., 1896, p. 105. Bloehmann’s Geographical and Historical Notes on the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions of Dower Bengal in W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 368. Blocbmann describes the SarkSr Madaran as extending “ in a large 
semicircle from Nagar in Birbhum, over Ranlganj, Jahanabad, Western Hugh, and Howrah, 
to Chitwa in Midnapur, and Mandalghat in Howrah, and Mahishadal in HIjili, thus form- 
ing the south-west frontier of Bengal in 1582.” 

2 JRAS., 1896, p. 106, Places of Historical Interest in Hughly District; Bengal, 
Past and Present, Yol. II, pp. 294-297 ; Proc. ABB. 1870, pp. 115-19. 
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of Ajhialghati, Ujial Khali, belonged to the Sarkar Audambar, 1 
alias Tanda, and extended alongside the right bank of the 
river Granges southwards from the point where the Purniah 
(Purnea) sarkar ended to the city of Murshidabad, including 
a considerable part of Birbhum. Ivayangala is modern Kajangal, 
near Eajmahal, formerly called Ag Mahal, 2 which was included 
in the Bengal Subah, according to the rent roll of Todar Mai, 
but is now apart of Bihar. This place was visited by Hiuen-tsang 
(Ka-chu-wen-k’i-lo) and in his time corresponded to the Eajmahal 
district. 8 In the days of Akbar western Bengal included in 
Subah Bangalah was distributed into several units, each called 
a sarkar, viz., Purniah, Audambar, Sharlfiibad, Sulaimanabsd, 
Satgaon and Madaran. 4 The Sarkar Satgaon was principally 
composed of places situated to the east of the Hooghly river in 
the present districts of the 24-Parganas and Kadi a. 

. ' JRAS., 1896, p. 93. 

! JASB., 1873, p. 218. 

3 Watters, VoL II, pp. 182*84!. 

4 JRAS., 1896, pp. 90-1GG. JASB , 1873, Pt. II, pp. 217-20; Statistical Account of 
Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 360-70, 378. 
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Traditions, Chinese accounts and literary sources — Vanga as connected vritu Tamralipta 
Bamatata, Harikela, etc . — Data in the Delhi Iron ITilar-inseript'on of Chandravarmait: 
the inscription of Kantideva, the Ashrafpur plates, the grai ta of the Penas 
Chandras and Carmans, etc— -The relation between VyaghratatT and BagdT. 


Yang <t, Harikela, Sam a tat a. 

The earliest reference to Yanga is to be found, as we have 
seen in the first chapter, in the Aitareya Aranyaka (II. 1, 1)’ 
followed by its mention in the legal treatises of the Yedic schools. 
In the conventional list of the sixteen mahtljanapadas , given in the 
Buddhist literature, the Ahguttara-Nikaya 1 2 3 makes mention of 
V.nga only once, and that in place of Vatsa, which seems 
to be the name intended in this connection." Beferences to 
Yanga may be traced in tbe names of two Buddhist elders, 
Bpasona Ynrigantaputta 4 (son of Yariganta or tbe end or frontier 
of Yanga) and Yaiiglsa. 5 They were persons of considerable 
distinction and are said to have been contemporaries of Buddha. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles refer to Yanga in the story of Vijaya’s 
landing in the island of Ceylon. It is probable that several 
Centura s before the Christian era Yanga began to take 
an active interest in colonising enterprises abioad. Tbe 
traditional foundation of a kingdom in Annam in the 


1 Keith, A A , pp. 103, 200. (Yajram*: Vangavagad!ia8 = Cheriipa.<jah.) 

3 Ft. 1, p. -213 — PIS. ( Vangauam). ■ 

3 Ibid, III, LXX. 17. 

. * Ibid, 1. XIV. 3; Milindap. VI. 24; SEE., Vol. 86, Part II, p. 270; Afcragbeeh#, 
BuddWharita, XVII. S. 

* , AN.. I. XIV, 3 ; also the Vaiiglsasatta of the Chullasagga, SBB., Vol. 10, Pan II , 
pp 57-60; Milindap. VII, 3, 42; SBE., Vol. 36, Part II, p..322. . . .. 
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7 th century B.C., by a hero called Lak-lang 1 who came from 
Yanlang, is regarded by some scholars as a landmark in 
the history of the colonial expansion of \ahga. The dynasty 
established by Lak-lang lasted till the 3rd century A. I). 
Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhasbya, illustrates a sutra 
of Panini by making a reference to the Yahgas and their 
country. 2 3 The Arthasastra of Kautilya in a chapter dealing 
with the testing and classification of gems and various other 
articles to be admitted into the royal treasury ( Kosa-pravesya - 
ratna-parlksha) mentions the white and soft fabric manufactured 
in Yanga (Vdiigakam svetarii snigdham chikulam ) and declares 
that the cotton fabrics of Mathura, Ivalinga, Kasi, ^ anga, Aatsa 
and Mahisba to be of the best quality J mgaknm . . .ImpCm- 

kam sreshtham).* 

The Puranas 4 5 speak of the Aangas as allied to the Angas, 
Suhmas, Pumdras and Kalihgas. The Yahgas, therefore, lived 
as neighbours of these tribes in the eastern part of India. 
Tamrahpta (modern Tamluk in the Midnapore district) was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of ^ahga. The Pandava chief 
in the course of his eastern conquests is said to have directly 
proceeded to the kingdom of Tamralipta from Yanga. 1 Accord- 
ing to the Jaina I'pahga, Pra jnapana , 6 which we have already 
quoted on several occasions, Tamralipta once belonged to the 
Yahgas. But in the 6th century A.D., the city of Tamralipta 
was regarded as situated in the territory of the Suhmas. 
According to the story of Kagbu’s digvijaya , 7 as given in the 
Raghuvariisa., the hero came to the Yanga country after having 

1 Pr&vasI, Bhadra, 13-28, pp. 632-33, 175 ; Navya Bbarata, Xarttika, 1317, p. 43-2; 
Col. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy, pp. 339-340. Ships used to congregate in Vanga accord- 
ing to the Miiindap, See SB ft, 36, Part II , p. Vb$. 

2 Kielhorn, II, p, 282. . A ; , v- y- 

3 Arthasastra, II ? XI- 

4 MKP.,p- 325, n. 

5 Mbhfc., Sabba.XXX. , ' 

« Ind. Ant „ 1891, pp. 378-75 

7 1 jv, 86. (VangaD = atkhaya fearasa nets. nao*sidha»=odyafcan I niebakhina jaya- 
ataoabhin G-afiga-srotonfcareahu tab I! ) 
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: conquered the kingdom of the Suhmas. In this land were to be 

• found islets scattered in the streams of the Ganges, where the 
; people fought in their boats. Vanga’ s position was thus on the 
eastern side of the Hoogbly branch of the Bhaglrathi, the 
j, Suhmas living on the other side. From the short but significant 
description of the Vanga country, contained in the Raghuvarhsa, 
it can be inferred that the poet referred to the yet undeveloped 
territory on the southern coast of Bengal, corresponding 
to a considerable part of the extensive area now known as 
the Sundarbans. The earliest epigraphical references to Vaiiga 1 
I are to be found in the second apsidal temple inscription (F.) at 
Vagarjunikonda (3rd century) and the Delhi Iron Pillar-inscrip- 
tion of Ohandra(?) of about 400 A.D. ( Vangeshu , 1. 1)'. In the 
former record Vanga is mentioned as having been converted to 
Buddhism by monks hailing from Tambapamna or Ceylon. In 
the Brihatsamhita 2 and the Markandeya Purina the position 
assigned to Vanga is in the south-east. In the latter work 3 it 

1 CII., Vol. HI, p. 141 ; Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 22-23. 

I 3 XIV, 8; mis. ref. V. 72,73, 79; IX. 10; X. 14; XVI\ 1; XVII. 18, 22; XXXII. 

15 ; ‘Vangara/ a variant; of Vanga, ibid, XI, 60. 

Dr. D, B. Bhandarkar reads * Samvamglyanam ' in the Maury an BrahmF inscr. 
from Mahasthan (in the Bogra district, North Bengal), which is evidently to be derived 

from 1 Vanga/ As the question of the earliest inscriptions! reference to Vanga is 

involved in the matter, it is necessary to examine in detail the grounds on which this 
reading and its interpretation have been defended. The reading in I. 1 of the text is 
■ ‘Savagiy(a)nam * and that in 1. 3 * S.amvagiyanam/ . It is held that none of these is the 
correct form and that an a mis vara is to be inserted after * va * in I. 31, on the supposition that 
the expression intended is SamvamgTyanam, This is justified by referring to ‘ Pud an a* 
galate * in L 2, where a similar omission of an anusvara is to be noticed between ‘Pu 1 
and * da/ there being no doubt that it stands for Pumdanagalate. But this analogy has 
no force until it is definitely known that the expression is what the learned scholar suggests. 
This is, however, an altogether new word not found elsewhere. Thus the proposed reading 
is based on an assumption, while in the case of the other expression there is nothing to 
assume since Pujidra is known from numerous sources. The reading thus obtained is next 
shown to be a formation Similar to * Samvajji/ In explaining this, reference is made to 
Hiuen-tsang’s "account of Fu-li-chih (Vrijji), supplemented by the commentator’s note 
on it, saying that the North people called it Sam-fa-chih (-Samvajji) country. In; connection 
with this subject Beal observes that * tbe country of the Vrijjis or Samvrijjis, i.e.. united 
; Vrijjis, was that of the confederated eight tribes called the Vrijjis or Vajjis, one of which, 

viz., that of the liicbchbavis dwelt at -VaiSali/ /..Regarding the proposal of treating 
Samvamgiyanam * as a case analogous to * Samvajji/ it is important not fcb 
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has been classed with such territories as Kalinga (extending up to 
(ran] am or Vizagapatam in the Madras Presidency) and Kosala 

overlook that although the form ‘ Samvajji * or * Samvrijji * is not available from any 
Indian source, it is well known that the Vajjian confederacy has a history recorded in many 
Indian texts, while nothing is known from any source whatsoever about the ‘ Sarimrhgfya * 
confederacy except what is sought to be inferred from this fragmentary ins*, from 
Mahasthan alone. This assumed ’analogy between 4 Samvajji * and * Samvamglya 1 
leads to the theory that some confederate clans in Bast Bengal were similarly conglomerated 
under the collective term of * Samvamgxyas.’ Of these dans, it is further stated that the 
‘ most prominent * * at the beginning * was the Vangxyas. This implies that there were 
other clans besides the Vangiyas whom Dr. Bhandarkar clearly regards as identic *! with 
the Vangas. No suggestion is made as to who these were. What is meant by * at the 
beginning ' is also left unexplained. What happened to this confederacy after the period 
represented by the Mahasthan insc. ? Who took up the primacy enjoyed by the Vangiyas ? 
The tribe that is known to us from various sources including probably the Ait Brah 
is throughout called Vanga. The MP. has ‘ Vangeya. 1 This is proposed to be corrected, 
to * Yahglya ’ for it occurs in the Mahasthan inscr. 4 which is earliejr than any of these 
4 Puranas.’ But it cannot be ignored that the same Parana also mentions the Pravangas 
Dr. Bhandarkar takes them to have been connected with the Samvamglvas. In that case 
it would have been consistent to suggest that the correct form was not Pravahga as given 
in the MP., but Pravangiya. 

It is further concluded that the Pundras also belonged to this confederacy and its 
capital was Pundranagara referred to in the inscr. In other words the confederacy practi- 
cally represented a completion of intertribal and political unity of Bengal in the 3- d or 2nd 
century B.C. This is indeed a very bold conjecture to make when the evidence is s) 
meagre. 

The insc. concerns itself with the distribution of relief in times of famine, when 
measures for helping the distressed people were to be taken with ail possible rapidity and 
promptitude. Gould it be possible to serve the needs of this vast confederacy from Pandra* 
nagara which is alone mentioned ? According to the translation given by Dr, Bhandarkar 
it will appear that paddy 4 was granted to the Samvathglyas * 1 from Pupclranagara,’ for 
no other centre for the storage and despatch of articles of relief is mentioned. Presuma- 
bly as the distribution of relief amongst people living in widely separated areas from a 
single centre is beset with obvious difficulties, he takes the Samvamglyas in the present case 
as those 4 who were settled in or about the town.’ Having already indicated the comprehensive 
character of the Samvamglya organisation he is now forced to interpret this particular 
reference to it in a most limited sense. Although Pumfranagara was the capital of the 
confederacy, not even all the people living in it belonged to the organisation. Who were then 

the other people in the town, who had not joinsd the Sariryanglya confederacy and who, it 

is implied, were excluded from the benefit of the relief measures mentioned in the inscr.? 
Thus the position taken up by Bhandarkar is far from clear. Probably the express ion 
8avagly(a)nam ’ in L. 1 has no geographical or tribal sense, referring on the other hand 
to those who dwelt within a specified portion of Pundranagara. B. M. Barua finds in the 
expression a reference to the Chhavaggiya of the Buddhist texts. Bee IHQ., VoL 10, 1034, 
pp. 57-666. For the MahasfchSn inscr. ed. by D. K. Bhandarkar see Ep. Ind., XXI, B. 
II, p, 83 ff. also Ind. Ant., 1933, pp^ 177-78. 
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(Chhattisgarh), occupying the right forefoot of the tortoise, in which 
form India has been represented in this Parana. The situation 
thus ascribed to Yanga gives an accurate idea of its geographical 
position. It lay to the east of the Suhma country (cf. Kalidasa). 
It was, therefore, an eastern territory. As it was bordered by 
the Bay of Bengal, it was to be located in the south-east. A 
valuable datum regarding the eastern limit of Yanga is supplied 
by the lexicographer Hemachandra, who uses Yanga and Hari- 
kela as synonymous terms in his Abhidhanachintamani. 1 Now, 
I-tsing, 2 the Chinese traveller of the latter half of the 7th 
century A.D., speaks of Harikela (O-li-ki-Io) as the eastern- 
most country of Eastern India. It marked in reality the 
easternmost limit of Bengal as was constituted in those days. 
Rajasekhara in his Ivarpuramanjarl refers to Harikeli. 3 The 
name Harikela is known from several other sources, chief of 
which is the Rampal copper-plate of Srlchandra (9th century). 
An earlier reference is available from the Chittagong inscription 
of Kantideva (8th century), where the name occurs in a slightly 
variant form :■ — Harikela (-mandala). 4 Prom the Rampal (in 
the Dacca district) grant of Srlchandra, it appears that Chandra- 
dvlpa 3 was a part of Harikela ( Adharo Harikela-raja-kaku 
da-clichhatra-smitanam sriydni yas = Ghandr = opapade va 
(ba',bhuva nripatir = dvipe — 11. 9-10, y. 5). 6 Moreover, the 

grant was issued from Vikramapura whose location in 
East Bengal is supported by good reasons. Yikramapura is 




1 (IV. 23). 

2 The Life, Intro, XLI. : V V ^ j 

$ Sten Xonow and Lanman, Harvard Oriental Series, VoL IV, pp. 9, 227. 

* L. C. Bhattaeharya and J. N. Sikdar, Modern Beview, Nov., 1922, pp. 61244 ; 
Bisaratavarsha, 1332 B. S., Xshadha, pp. 42*3; IHQ., VoL II, 321-23, 

5 It was one of the four Parganahs into which Sarkar Bakla was divided at the time 
of Todar Mat's settlement. Abul FazI rises Bakla and Chandradvipa as synonymous terms. 
See DG (Bakargunj), by J C. Jack, VoL XXXVI* p. 133; JBAS., 1896, p. 130; JAS8., 
1873, p. 226. 

6 Ep, Ind., VoL XII, pp. 136442. An illustrated SK. Bod. Ms. (No. Add. 1643, A,D. 
1015) reads Harikella-de4e &la Lokanathah in introducing a miniature representation of 
Lokanafcha, s. Bendall, CBSM., p. 151; Foucher, B fc ude sur L’lconographie Bonddhique 
de l’lnde, VoL I, pp. 105, 200, n. 55. 
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known to have belonged to Vanga from the evidence of the 
Edilpur (in the Earidpur district) 1 and the Madanapada copper- 
plate 2 (in the Earidpur district) of Kesavasena and Visvarupasena 
respectively (Vange Vikramapura-bhage, 1. 47 — Edilpur; 1. 42~- 
Madanapada). In another grant of the latter ruler 3 the inclusion 
of Vikramapura in "Vahga seems to be implied (11. 42, 51 : — this 
copper-plate was recovered from the Dacca district). In the east 
the Vahga country was bounded by the kingdom of Kamarupa, 
which was limited in the south by the Lakshya river, separated 
from the Brahmaputra. 4 Thus portions of the present district 
of Mymensingh, which lie to the north of the Padma 
or Dacca river, were comprised in Kamarupa. The river 
Meghna, an estuary which lets into the Bay of Bengal the 
combined waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, as well as 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra, appears to have separated 
Vahga from Kamarupa in early times. According to the Yogim 
Tantra, the country lying to the east of the Brahmaputra was 
called Kamarupa. 5 Thus portions of northern and eastern 
Mymensingh (Serpur, Netrakona, Kishoraganj) were, strictly 
speaking, outside the limits of Bengal. In the course of time, 
however, Vahga may have included portions of Bengal lying to the 
east of the Brahmaputra, such as northern and eastern Mymeu- 
singh, Comilla, Tippera, Noakhali, and probably also Chitta- 
gong, up to which the Bengal Subah of Akbar extended in the 
east. In the days of Akbar, Sarkar Sonargaon, the eastern limit 
of which is not known, extended from the north of the Dacca 
district to the Pheni (Penny) river and the large islands at the 
mouth of the Ganges, chiefly comprising portions of western 

1 JASB. (N.S.), Vol. X, pp. 99-104. 2 JASB., 1896, Part I, pp. 6-15. 

3 IHQ., Vol.'ll, Na. l,pp. 77-86. * Martin, Eastern India, Vol. Ill, p. 405. 

5 KamarSpe makapuja sarva-siddhi-phala-pra 1* I Nepalasya Ka&chanadrim Brahma- 

pufcrasya sangamam II Karatoyam sainasritva yavad — Dikkaravasiniin I Uttarasyam Kunja* 

girih Kara toy atfc-u paschime il rirbha-sresktha Dikskanadi purvasyarh Girikanyake 11 Bakshine 
. Brak naputrasya Bakskayah sangarn = avadki II — YoginI Tanfcra, ed. by Jivananda Bh&tta* 
cbarya, 1897, p. 63. For a- reference to Yangaka in the work see p. 119. The affix * ka 
not uncommon in the text. Of. for instance Prayagaka, p. 176; 
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Tippera and Noakhali. 1 It is to be noted in this connection 
that Raghunaudana, the Bengal jurist of the 16th century, and 
the commentary Jayamangala on Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra refer 
to Vahga as a tract of country situated to the east of the 
Brahmaputra. 2 The southerly course of the Brahmaputra, 
starting from Rangpur (25'47° 89'49°E.) continues for about 348 
miles, under the name of Jamuna, through the plains of 
eastern Bengal as far as its junction with the Padma, the Dacca 
branch of the Granges, at Goalundo (23'51° N. 89'46°E). The 
Jamuna seems to have been regarded as the western (more pro- 
perly the north-western) limit of Vahga, but to a certain extent 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra also appears to have been 
meant in the passages quoted above. Thus Vahga, which at 
one time included Tamralipta, is found to have comprised at least 
some part of the south of Bengal along the lower courses of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra (Brihatsamhita), and gradually 
included practically the whole of eastern Bengal, 8 though the 
name was sometimes used in a restricted sense. The efforts of 
Vahga towards expansion in the west may have resulted in the 
creation of “ Pravanga, ” 4 as a similar movement in the south- 
eastern direction may have led to the appearance of Upavanga, 
(Vahga Minor, according to Kern) which probably represented 
Noakhali and Chittagong ( = Buddhist Vahganta?), mentioned 
in the Brihatsamhita as a country in the south-east 
division. 3 In the course of time, however, Vahga’s asso- 
ciation with the eastern districts of Bengal became much closer 
than its original ties with places adjoining Radha or Suhma 
on the west. But the old tradition that the tract of country lying 

1 JASB., 1873, p. 216; XLITI, 82; JRAS., 1896, p. 132. 

2 Vahgo Lohifcyafc porvvena — Vafesy. Sufcra, VI. 5. 25, p. 29i, ed. by Damodara 
GosvainT; Ragh.mmJana -Liu hifcyat pfirvvafcafc Vanga.l). Vahge Suvamagramahxy.ili, quoted 
by Svarupachandra Baya in bis Suvarnagramer Itihas, 1831, p. 3, fn. pp. 3-6. 

3 Geographical Dictionary, p. 22. 

4 MKP.* p. 325, n. “ Those who are in front of the Vangas, MG, the Angas ” (Pargifcer), 
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to the east of the Hooghly once belonged to Vanga (Vangala) 
still lives in the popular memory. Vahgala-desa, in the sense of 
eastern Bengal, has been used in the Tirumalai inscription of the 
first quarter of the 11th century. The expression 1 Vahgall ’ and 
‘ Vangala ’ were familiar to the early mediaeval poetry, of which 
specimens have been discovered by MM. II. P. Sastri from Nepal 
( Afi Bhusu Vamgall bha-ill). 1 In this connection notice may 
be taken of the Ablur Kanarese inscription [E] 2 which refers to 
Vanga and Vangala in the same verse, which has led some to 
use it as an evidence in support of their view that these 
originally represented two distinct portions of Bengal. 3 It is, 
however, not clear that any material difference has been indicated 
in the record which simply says that the Kalachurya prince 
Bijjala ‘ ground Vanga in a mill ’ and fought and killed ’ the king 
of Bamgdla (11. 53-54). Secondly, the author’s treatment of the 
subject of Bijj ala’s military expeditions and triumphs seem to be 
more imaginary than truthful. Besides, the text although 
assigned by Fleet to c. 1200 A.D., bears evidence of modifica- 
tion by a person other than its original author. The reference 
to a Vanga king (Yo Vangaruja-rajyuiri-visrama-sachivah suchih, 
11. 6-7) in the Bhuvaneswar inscription of Bhatfa Bhavadeva 4 
has been generally taken to apply to a ruler whose line was 
closely connected with eastern Bengal, making grants of 
lands from the victorious camp at Vikramapura in the Dacca 
district. 5 The Belava (in the Narayanaganj subdivision of the 
Dacca district) copper-plate 6 of Bkojavarman was issued from the 
same place. The references to Vanga available from the Sena 
records, of which notice has already been taken, also tend to prove 

1 Cbarya-Charya-Vini^oliaya in Bauddha-Q-an-o-Doba, ed. by H. P. gasfcri, p. 73 
(49.1). The text also mentions Vanga, s. p. 60 (39.2). 

2 Ep. Ind.,V, pp. 287*260. 

3 Bay Cbaudhnri, Antiquities, p. 189. 

4 Ep. lad.. Vol. VI, pp. 203 07. On this, cf. Taylor, p. 92 ; CASH, XV, pp. 127-28. 

5 For a Io3t copper-plate grant of Harivarman, sea IB, p. 168; MASB., A 7 ol. V, 
pp. 97-98 ; Vangs r Jatlya Ifcibass, Vol. II, pp. 215-217. 

6 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 37-43. 
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that Vafiga in the 12th century corresponded to eastern Bengal. 
Unfortunately, place-names of eastern Bengal, mentioned in these 
documents, cannot all be identified in a satisfactory manner. In the 
12th century Vanga had two principal subdivisions, viz., Navya 
and Vikmmpura. That Navya was a part of Vafiga is made 
clear through a copper-plate grant of Vis'varupasena 1 (Vange 
Ndvye, 1 . 42). The village Samasiddhi-pataka 2 was situated 
in this division (1. 42), with boundaries as follows : — Varaba- 
kunda (a spring or a well ?) on the south-west ; the religious 
endowment at Devahara on the east (purvve Devahara- 
deva-bhoga-sima , 1. 42) ; the land, belonging to Vangalavada (a 
village) in the south ; a river on the west ; the same river 
on the north. Devahara, occurring in this statement of 
boundaries, appears again in line 44 of the same inscription 
(Devahdra-uttare) . Another village under the jurisdiction of Navya 
was Vinayatilaka (-grama), on the east of which lay the sea, on 
the south Pranullfbhu (a village), on the west a dyke (jangala- 
sima) and on the north it was bounded by its own limit ( uttare sa- 
sana-sma, 1. 48). This part of eastern Bengal, extending up 
to the sea (purvve Samudm-sima), seems to have enjoyed parti- 
cular facilities as a centre of navigation ( cf . Navya — navigable). 
It may have corresponded to the tract of country lying along 
the lower course of the Padma. It cannot be definitely stated if 
Madhukshlrak (lit. honey and thickened milk) = avritti was a part 
of Navya. It has been separately mentioned in line 65 of this 
inscription ( Navya-MadhuksMraka-Vahga-bhdgeshu ). To this 
avritti belonged Navasamgraha-chaturaka (a place where there 
was a stable for a new collection of elephants ?), in which 
was situated Ajikula-pataka. As its boundaries were well 
known, the grant leaves them undefined ( yatha-prasiddha - 
iva-sim = avachchhinna, 1.49). Besides Navya, Vikramapura 
which was at this time another subdivision of VaAga. 

It occupied an important place in the military annals of Bengal 

1 IHQ., Vol. II, 3926, pp. 84-86. 

5 N. 0. Majumdar reads the name as Ramasiddhipataka. See IB., p. 146, also n. 1. 

n W : : 1 l lllll 
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lor a fairly long period. Grants were issued from Vikramapura 
by successive rulers. The four grants of Srichandra (Rampal, 1 
Kedarpur,' 2 Dhulia 3 and Bdilpur 4 ) were all made from the victori- 
ous camp at Vikramapura (a capital town ?). Similarly, the two 
grants of Bhojavarman and Harivarman had Vikramapura for 
their place of issue. The fragmentary copper-plate inscription of 
Samalavarman s recently discovered from Vajrayogini, a village 
in the Bikramapur Pargana of the Dacca district, appears to show 
that the grant recorded in it was also issued from the same centre. 
It may be added here that line 10 of this inscription contains an 
expression, which, as it is, should probably read yad-Vahga 
(derived from Vahga). All the grants of the Sena period, so far 
brought to light, with the exception of the Madhainagar copper- 
plate of Lakshmanasena 6 and tlie records of his sonsKesava and 
Visvarupa, were announced from this place. (The copper-plates 
of the Senas, issued from Vikramapura, are the Barraekpur grant 
of Vijayasena, 7 the Naihati grant of Vallalasena 8 the Anulia, 9 
Govindapur, Tarpandighi 10 and Sundarban grants 11 of 
Lakshmanasena). According to the Edilpur copper-plate of 
Kesavasena (end of the 12th century A.D.) 12 Talapada-pataka was 
situated in the Vikramapura-bhaga (1. 47). On its east was 
Satrakadvl village, on the south lay (the villages of ?) Sankara- 
pasa 13 and Govindakeli (Sankarapasa-Govindakelino bhiih, 1. 48), 

1 Bp. Inti., Vol. XII, pp. 136-142. 3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 188-92. 

5 IR., Appendices, pp. 165-166. 

4 Bp. Ind-, Vol. XVII, pp. 189-90; D lcca Review, 191*2, October. 

5 N. K. Bhafctasali, Bharatayarsha, R. S. 1310, Karttika, pp. 674-81. 

6 JASB. S.), Vol. V, p. 47ff. 

7 Bp, Ind., Vol. XV, pp, 278 SB, Sahity v, Vol. XXXI (1323 B S.h pp. 81. ft 

» Bp, Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 156 63. 

*■ JASB., Vol, LXIX, Pt I, pp. 61-65; Aifcihasika Ch tra, Vol. I, Pfc. II, pp. 277-30). 

10 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 6-10; SPP., Vol. XVII, pp. I35rf. 

11 Ramgati Xyayarabna’s Essay on Bengali Language arid Literature — Vangaia* 
Bhasha-o-Sahitya-Vishayaka Prasfcava, Third ed., App. Kha. ; IB. pp. 169-72. 

is JASB., N.S., Vol. X, p. 982. ; IB, p. 118 ff. 

13 There is a village of this name (believed to have been a place of some importance in 
the past), 8 miles to the S. W. of the subdivisions! town of Habiganj in the Sylhet district 
s. A SR, 1928-29, p. 42. 
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JASB., 1896, Pt. I, p. 6 a. ; IB., 132 ff. ' . 

IHQ., Vol. II, No. I, pp. 77-86 ; IB., p. 143 ff. 

The Atharva Pari&shta refers to Samatata (J BOBS.. 
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Davaka, and Nepala (Samatata-Pavaka-Kamarupa-Nepala-Kart- 

tfipur = adi-pratyanta-uripatibhir...v. 22). 1 In the topographical 
chapter of the Brihatsamhita 2 Samatata appears as an 
eastern country. References to this land can be gleaned from 
several inscriptions, dating from about the 9th to the 12th cen- 
tury A. D., viz., the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala (Sat- 
Samatata-janmana ) 3 * the Baghaura inscription of Mahlpala I (from 
the Tippera district),' 1 a Bodhgaya inscription of Vlryendra- 
bkadra 5 and the Barrackpur grant of Yijayasena. 6 

These stray allusions to Samatata supplied by indigenous 
sources are largely supplemented by the evidence derived 
from the Chinese Records. In the 7th century Hiuen-tsang 
visited this country. According to the Records 7 he came to 
Samatata, having travelled a distance of 1,200 li to the south of 
Kamarupa. From Samatata he proceeded to Tamralipta, which 
lay to the west. As we have stated on a former occasion, his 
biographer 8 gives a different account of the stages of his journey 
in Bengal, according to which his visit to Samatata was made not 
from Kamarupa but- Karnasuvarna. The two versions, however, 
agree in regard to the journey from Samatata to Tamralipta. 

1 Vol. Ill, p. 8. 2 XIV. 6, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 301 ff. * Ep. Ind., XVII, pp. 3S3-55. 

5 AST., 1908-09, p. 158. Cf. Sri Samatatika — the ins, refers to a great monastery 
at Somapura (pravara-raahayana-yayinah Srimat-Somapura-mahavihariya-vinayavit-stkavira* 
Vtryendrabhadra (~sya). Taranath informs ns that Devapala , constructed a monastery at 
Somapura (Ind. Ant., "Vol. IV, p. 366). This (Soma Puri ViMra) is also mentioned 
in the Pag Sam Jon Zang (ed. by Sarat Chandra Das, Part I, pp. Ill, 118). Mr. N. 
Majumdar placed it in the Dacca district shown in ReDnelPs map. It is doubtful 
if eastern Bengal belonged to Devapala. (N. G-. Majumdar, SPP., BS., 1823, Ft. I, 
pp. 68 ft.) But see Paharpur Baser. (Ep. Imb, XX, p. 60 ; also cf. ibid , XXI, pp. 97 ff.) 

There is a village called Ompur, a mile to the south of the Paharpur mound (in the 
Rajsbahi district), which may have corresponded to Somapara where the Buddhist 
village of Dharmapala stood. For inscribed images from Samatata, see N, K. Bhattasali,. 
Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical sculptures in the Dacca Museum, pp. 1*2*13 ; also 
Foucher, Etude Sur LTconographie..., Nos. 19, 59, pp. 108, 200 for mention of Samatata in a 

SK. Bud. MS. with illustrations bearing labels. 

« Ep. Ind., XV, p. 278 ff, 

f Beal, Si-yu-ki. . • ■ : 

* Beal, The life, Bk. IV, pp. 132438, ‘ • : 
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Samatata 1 in the days of Hiuen-tsang had its frontiers bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal . It was a “ has pays littoral,” as Lassen 
calls it. It must have extended to the furthest eastern limit of 
Bengal. To its north-east (a mistake for south-east?) was the 
country called Sbih-li-cbi-talo among the hills near the sea. From 
the Records and the Biography, describing the itinerary of 
Biuen-tsang, the position of Samatata in relation to the several 
countries situated in its neighbourhood may be thus indicated, 
it lay to the south of Kamarupa (in Assam) to the fouth-east of 
Karnasuvarna (in the Murshidabad district), and to the east of 
Tamralipta (in the Midnapore district). Cunningham concludes 
from the details of route and distance supplied by the traveller 
himself that he must have started for Tamralipta on the west 
from some such place as Jeseore, and that the journey was a 
mixed one, partly by land and partly by water. In the opinion of 
Fergussen - Samatata, refcried to by Hiuen-tsang, should be taken 
as identical with the Dacca district, ‘ the former capital of which 
was Sonargaon ’ ( = Sonagoura of Ptolemy?), while Watters 
considers its identification with the Faridpur district most likely. 
As a matter of fact all these different districts may have easily 
formed parts of Samatata. As it was bordered by the sea, it must 
have included southern Bengal. I-tsing, a junior contemporary of 
Hiuen-tsang, speaks of Samatata where Seng-cbi, a priest and 
companion of Ling-wan, arrived from the southern sea-route from 
China." According to a statement made by him, Rajabhata was 
the king of Samatata in the 7th century A.D. If the Ashrafpur 
(in the Dacca district) copper-plates of Devakbadga are to be 
assigned to the line of rulers represented by Rajabhata of 
Samatata , a theory which seems to be acceptable to most scholars, 
it will appear that the capital of this kingdom was at Karmanta 
( Karmmanta-vusakat ), which has been identified, probably 
correctly, with the modern village of Bar-kamta, twelve miles 


Wattera, Vol. II, pp. 187-169. 
JRAS., 1873, p. 242 
The Life, p. xii. 
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west of the town of Comilla. 1 The Narayarm Image inscription 
of the reign of Mahipala 2 3 (10th century) found at Baghfuira, 
a village near the subdivisional town of Brahmanbaria in the 
Tippera district, which mentions Samatata (1. 2), may he utilised 
as a contributory source of evidence, in the same way as 

the light thrown by the find-spot of an old relic should be 
in similar circumstances. Moreover, this inscription refers 
to a village called Yi(Bi)lakIndaka as situated in Samatata, 
which may be identified with the modern Bilakinduai, 
a village lying in the neighbourhood of Baghaura. Of the 

various places mentioned in the Ashrafpur copper-plates," at 
least two are believed to be situated in the Dacca district. 

Talapataka (1. 8, Plate B) may be identified with modern Tala- 
para, and (Tisanadajaya-) Dattakataka (1- 10, Plate A) with 

Duttgaon, both under the Police Station of Raipura in 
tiie Dacca district. Other names noted in these plates are 
A(?)talyodyanikataralu, Kodarachoraka (cf. Yyagbrachoraka of 
the (Jrhaghrahati inscriptions), Re(?)latalaka, Paraniltananada- 
Varmi, Palasata, Siyahradikasoggavargga, Rollavayika-l’gravo- 
(cho?)raka, Markataslpataka, Yatsanagapataka, Navaropya, 
Paranatana (or nataka?), Dara pataka, Dvarodaka. YvaramuggukL 
Besides the Ashrafpur copper-plates, the Bharella Xarttesvara 
Image inscription of the reign of Layahachandradeva from 
Tippera contains a reference to Karmanta. In this record 4 
(10th century) Kusumadeva is described as tlie chief of Karmanta. 
An attempt has been made to interpret the geographical details 
contained in the Gunaighar grant " of Yainyagupta (507-08 A.U.) 
as applying to portions of Samatata, corresponding to the 
present district of Tippera. There is, however, no mention in 
the inscription of any of the familiar names of Bast Bengal, 

1 JASB. (N. S.l, 15)14, pp. 83, 88; Ep. iml., XVII, pp. 353, 355. 

2 'jASB. (N.S.), 1915; Ep . Ind., XVII, pp. 353-55. 

3 Ashrafpur copper-plate grants of Devakhadga, ed by (langamokan l.a«ltarj 
MASB., Vol. I, p. 85 ff. 

4 JASB. IN. S ), 15)14 p. 85 IT. ; Ep. Iml., Vol. XVII, pp. 349 ff. 

s IHQ., 1930, pp. 45-GO ; ibid , 1933, pp. 78I1-88; 980-91. 



current in the past. The i act that the village Uuneluigmnara 
which appears as a boundary-mark in respect of two plots of 
laud may be identified with the modern Gunaighar in' the 
Bardakhat or Baldakhal Pargana, a village about 18 miles from 
Comilla town, is the chief reason for supposing that the geogra- 
phy of the grant had its setting in the region as indicated above. 
Gunaighar is reported to be an ancient, site : besides the present 
inscription, it has yielded some Buddhist and Brahinanical images 
and there is also a mound in it, popularly known by the name 
Ohudar Par, which is believed to cover the remains of .some old 
building. The inscription records the grant of several plots of 
land, details of which are given in a long account covering 
nearly 14 lines of the text. The facsimile of the grant supplied 
by the editor being blurred, and, hence, useless for a critical 
study, there is no other alternative at present but to adopt his 
own reading. Some of the names sound curious, and in places 
readings are doubtful. It will appear from what follows that 
the localities indicated were inhabited by a thriving population, 
endowed with advantages of transport and communication, and 
with Buddhist and Brahinanical institutions flourishing side by 
side. Plot 1 measuring seven patakas and nine dronavapas was 
bounded in the east by the village Gunekagrahara and the field 
belonging to the carpenter ( vardhahi -) Vishnu in the south, by 
the field of Miduvilala (viiala — Sk.,— an instrument, a machine; 
cf. bilala — a cat used as a totem, or a combination of bil and 
al ?) and the field belonging to the royal vihara or monastery 
( Rdja-vihara-kshettran-cha ) in the west, by the field of SueI- 
na§Iram = purnneka (?) in the north, the Doshlbhoga tank (or 
the Devibhoga tank meant for the use of a female deity, or one 
excavated by or in memory of some princess '?) and the fields of 
Vampiyaka, Adityabanrlhu and others. Plot II (28 dronavapas) 
wds bounded in the east by the village of Gunekagrahara, in the 
south by the field of Pakka Viiala, in the west .by the field 
belonging to the royal vihara, and m the north by the field of a 
Vaidya or physician. Plot III (23 dronavapas ) had the following 
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boundaries : — the field of Nakbaddarchcharika(?) in tbe south, 
the field of J(o)iari in the west, the field of Nagijodaka (Two 
Nagis ?) in the north and a field (name not read) in the east. 
Plot IV (30 dromvapas ) had the fields of Buddhaka, Kalaka, 
(S)urya and MabTpala as its boundaries respectively in the east, 
south, west and north. Plot V (2 patakas ) was bounded in the 
east by the field of Xhandavid(u)ggurika, in the south by the 
field of Manibbadra, in the west by the field of Yajnarata, and 
tbe village Nadadadaka in the north. The boundary-marks of 
the low lands ( tala-bhumer ...) belonging to the vihara (cf. plots 
I and II)) were as follows : — Jola between Chudamani and 
NagarasrI (nau-yogayor = mmadhye) where boats were used for 
conveyance (east) ; a water-course open to boats (nau-khatah), 
(joined) to the tank of Ganesvara Vilala (south), the end of the 
field belonging to the temple of Pradyumnesvara (west) ; the 
channel called Pradamara fordable by boats {nau-yoga-khatah). 
The boundary-marks of the uncultivated (Khila) hajjiku lands 
leading to the Vihara, for which no additional tax was charged, 
were the field belonging to the temple of Pradyumnesvara in the 
east, the field and quarters of the Buddhist monk ( Sakya-bhikshu ) 
Aeharya Jitasena, who was the Head of the Vihara ( Vaiharika ) 
in the south, the Ha(?)chata Ganga in the west and the 
tank of Banda in the north. The localities named seem to 
have been comprised in Ottara-MandaJa including the village 
Kantedadaka ( \J ttara-Mandalike . . .grame) . This is supposed to 
have represented the southern portion of the district of Tippera. 
It is, however, useless to speculate in this manner on such 
insufficient data. The name Uttara-Mandala suggests that there 
was possibly a Southern Mandala also. It cannot be said how 
far the latter extended. The grant was issued from Kripura of 
unknown identity, where a camp was pitched and an army 
posted, complete in all its essential parts including a navy ( Maha - 
naiiJiasty-aka-jayaskandhawrat Knpurdd— 1. II). The district 
of Tippera (Oomilla) is full of large kinds and bits, streams and 
waterways, ‘ the most general means of communication ’ being by 
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boat. 1 2 The Gunaighar grant points to a region where rivers and 
channels must have played an important part in the life of the people. 
There was probably a system of watercourses running towards 
the Meghna river on the west, which empties itself into the Bay 
of Bengal. 3 About one hundred and fiffy years ago, ‘ in the time 
of Major Rennell, the confluence of the Meghna with the Brahma- 
putra was...... near the village of Bhyrab Bazar.’ Along the 

course of this river much trade may have once passed, in which 
the surrounding tracts of country participated to their mutual 
advantage. The river Giimti flowing from the east towards the 
west finally loses itself in the Meghna, regarding which Smart, 3 
writing in 1866, remarks that * it is navigable for small boats 
throughout the year ’ but that during the rains it ‘ has a rapidity 
scarcely compatible with navigation upwards.’ Bar-kamta with 
which Samatata’s capital, Karmanta, has been sought to be identi- 
fied is near the northern bank of this river. There was plenty of 
natural facilities for internal trade. In a land like this, country 
boats, sloops and coasting vessels would be as much important 
for the purposes of communication, trade and transport, 
as fleet for military operations and manoeuvres. The 
name ‘ Ga&ga ’ 4 5 * referred to in 1. 31 of the inscription is to be 
taken in the sense of a river {cf. gang). We hear of a Burlganga 
falling into Titas ; the river Dakatia 0 was also known by the 
name Sindurganga. Then, there is the pargana of Gangamandal® 
{cf. Uttara Ganganagar comrising 27 villages ; and Ganganagar 
Jolaee having two villages, 7 which Webster defines as an area 
of 154 square miles, containing 14 estates). All these names shew 
that perhaps it may not be impossible to trace the course of the 

grant among the existing rivers of 


Gaiiga of the Gunaighar 


1 J. E. Webster, DG. (Tippers), 1910. 

2 G.R. Smart, Geographical and Statistical Report on the District of Tippera, 1866, p. 5. 

3 Ibid, p. 5. 

4 

5 

$ 

1 


IHQ, 1930, p. 49. 

Geographical and Statistical Report, p. 6. 
DG. (Tippera), p. 112. 

Geographical and Statistical Report, p. 1*. 
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these two districts of eastern Bengal. The name “ Satata-Padrua- 
vati-vishaya,” 1 which occurs in the Edilpur plate of Srlchandra- 
Deva, issued from Vikramapura, may be an abbreviated form of 
Samatata-Padmavatl-iiishaya. It may be just as well that the 
expression as it stands is complete, signifying that this district of 
Padmavatl was situated on the banks of a river. Gangamohan Laskar 
deduces from the name the inference that it “was probably a 
di trict on the banks of the Padma river.” If Satata is to be 
taken as a contraction of Samatata, the district, on whichever side 
of the Padma river it may have been situated, will appear to have 
been regarded as a part of this territory. To this Padmavatl 
vishaya belonged a mandala (an administrative subdivision), 
called Kumaratalaka, which had a village of the name of Leliya. 2 

It has been already noted that according to Hiuen-tsang and 
his biographer Samatata was bounded on one side by the sea, 
which must be the Bay of Bengal in the south. This may naturally 
lead to the inference that the districts of 24-Parganas, Khulna, 
Backergunge, etc., standing near the sea, were incorported into 
Samatata. In the Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena 3 it is stated 
that an assignment of land was made in the Khacli vishaya, which 
was measured according to the standard prevalent in Samatata 
(Samatatlyanalena. 1. 33). This makes it highly probable that 
the Khacli vishaya was a district that lay within the jurisdiction 
of Samatata. In the Sundarban copper-plate of Lakshmanaseiia 
Khadi is given as the name of a mandala. In the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision of the 24-Parganas there are still a village 4 and 
a Pargana, both known by the name of Khadi. In the Dakarnava 
Khadi 5 is mentioned as one of the 64 sacred places of the Saktas. 

1 In tee Brahuanda section of the Bhavishyafc Pura$a Varandra is described as lying 
to the east of Pa Iraavati, see Ind. Ant., XX, p. 420. 

2 Ep. Ind,, XVII, p. 189. ^ Ind>? VoL XV, p. 27S fit 

4 In the Chandraprabhi by Bharatamallika (1675 A.D.), there is a mention of Khadig rams 
(ed. by Vi nod a Lala Bona G-upt-a, p. li). Hunter's Statistical Account of the 24-Parganas, 
PP* 10S » m For Antiquities of Sundarban, see Kalidas Datta’s serial and illustrated articles, 
\asumati, Jyaish$ka, Karfctika, Magha, 1334 B.S . ; Annual Beport of the V. B. Society 
for 1928-20 ; V. B. Besearch Society's Monographs, No. 3, pp. M3; ibid. No. 4, pp. 1-17, 

5 DC8M., VoJ.T, 1917, p, 92. “ 
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The copper-plate grant of Srl-Madommanapala 1 from Sundarban, 
dated S. 1118 ( = 1196 A.D.), refers to a village named 
Dhamahitha situated in the eastern part of Khatika (If. 3, 7), 
which is probably to be equated with Khadi. It is likely that 
the chief town of this area was Dvarahataka where formal 
approval of the grant was secured. There was a Buddhist 
monument outside the village Dhamahitha (ratna-traya-vahih). 
In the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena a village called Ghasasam- 
bhogahhattabada (=Bhatpada ?) has been assigned to the 
Khadi vishaya (1. 32), which was partly bounded on the north, 
west and south by the stream of Tikshakanda (Rhdfy-vishaye 
Ghasasambliogabhdttabadd-gmme Tikshahanda-jal-arddha-slmd- 
dakshina-paschim-ottaratah, 11. 31-32). According to the lost 
Sundarban copper-plate, some land (in Mandalagrama ?) stated to 
have been given to a Brahmin, was situated in Kantallapura- 
chaturaka. which belonged to the KhMT-mandala. A part of the 
Chitadi canal is said to have been its southern boundary ( Dakshine 
Ghitadi-khat-arddham slmci). There is still a canal of this name 
(Chitadi khal) in the Ivhadl pargana of the Diamond Harbour 
Subdivision. 2 The fact that both the Khadi -vishaya and the 
Khhdl-mandala have been assigned to the Paundravardhana- 
bhukti in the two grants need not necessarily mean that they 
were geographically comprised in the territory known as 
Paundravarddhana. In the same way Vanga is found relegated 
to the Paund ra va rd liana- b hukti . Cunningham’s theory that 
Samatata “included the whole of the present Delta, or triangular 
tract between the Bhagirathi river and the mainstream of the 
Ganges ” was very near the truth, but we have now to give a 
careful consideration to the necessity of revising this view in the 
light of recent researches which suggest that Samatata extended 
beyond the eastern limit proposed by that scholar. A part of 
Samatata in the delta of the Granges, till recently infested by the 
‘ Royal Bengal ’ tigers, of which Sundarban is still a 

1 B. C. Sen, IHQ, 1934, pp. 322-331. ' . 2 Bbarata-varsha, 1332 B.3., p. 623. 
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remnant, probably used to be called Vyaghratatl from about the 
8th to the 12th century. It is mentioned in the Khalimpur 
grant 1 of Dharmapala, the Nalanda inscription of his son and 
successor Devapala 2 ( Vydg kratatj-inanda l-d dhipa tih , v. 51) and 
the Anulia copper-plate of Lakshmanasena. In the first of 
these documents the Mahantaprakasa-rishaya is said to be 
attached to the Vyaghratatl -mandala (Vydghratatl-mandcda 
samva(mba)ddha‘Maliantaprakasa-visa{sha)ye, 1. 81), and under 
this vishaya there was a village called KrauhchasVabhragrama. 
There is a complicated account of the boundaries of this and three 
other villages, which is difficult to understand in some places. The 
name Gahginika, as we have noticed elsewhere, is contained in 
the Khalimpur, Vappaghoshavata and Nidhanpur inscriptions. 
These different references may or may not be applicable to the 
same river, but the suggestion that in Jayanaga’s Plate 
Eiver Jalangi in the Nadia district is meant has been 
challenged by E. 1). Banerjee. Bounded on the west by 
Gahginika, the village Kraimehasvabhra had a temple of 
Kadambarl 8 and a palm tree in the north ( uttarena Kadamva- 
( mba)r7-devahilika Icliarjjura-vrikshas-cha, 1. 32) ; a dike con- 
structed by the Eajaputra Devata ( piirm-oltareija raja-puttra- 
Dccata-hrit-alih, 1. 32) to the north-east, which extended as far 
as a citron-grove (?) where it entered V ij a p ur a k a (-n~ g a tvd 
pravishta, 1. 33). On its east lay the Vitaka dike, which 
entered a waterway ( purvvena Vitakalih khataka-yanikaim) 
gated pravishta, 1. 88) and overtaking one Jambu (a rose apple 
tree)4raek, reached another such pathway (-yanilcam = dkrarnya 
jamvu[mbu]-ydna1>a[m] gala, 11. 38-34). Having issued thence 
it went to a half of the Puuyarilma pool (talo —pi 
srityu punyarania-vi[bi]lc>-arddhasro[sro]tika[m ]) attached to the 
Punyarama (a garden), whence issuing again, it passed to the 
northern end of Nalacharmmata [tato-ni(nih)sritya Nalacharmma- 

1 Bp. lad., Vol, IV, pp. 243 it. 

'' Rp. (ml., Vol. XVII, p. »I0 IT. 

3 KSdambarl (--Sarosvati;, devakulika {=deula, a temple) ; GLM., p. 2d n. 
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(; t-o)ttarantam gala ] . The boundaries to the south of Nalacharm- 
mata, given in a passage of obscure meaning, are difficult 
to follow. It contains a series of names, probably denoting- 
interesting objects of the locality concerned, throwing light on its 
cults and the ethnic character of its population, such as Khanda- 
mundamukha, Namundikapiha, Khandamukha, Vedasavi(bi)lvika 
(the Vedasa pool, 1. 35). The last of these names is connected 
with Bohitavati (lit. the Red House), which is bounded by 
Pindaraviti-jotiM [ Vedavi(bi)lvikato rohitavatih pinddraviti-jotikd- 
simd, 1. 36). This was the southern limit of Uktarajota as 
well as of the village pool [...dakshindntah grama-m(bi)lmsya cha 
dakshin-antah(m?) | devikd-slmd viti I d h armmdyo-j o ti kd | , 

1. 37). The temple of a goddess served as the boundary of Viti and 
Dharmmayo-jotika (the translation is very doubtful). Another 
village called Madhas'ammala (cf. Mayurasalmall — Nidhanpur 
Plates), appears to have belonged to the same division (evam-Madha- 
sammall nmna grarnah). To the north of it lay Ganginika, thence 
on the ea«t along its half stream it reached a half of the mango- 
track(?) (tatah pur every dr ddhako [sro ] tikayd dmra-ydna-kol- 

drddha-ydnikdn=gatah, 1. 38). Thence, again, in the south lay 
the Kalika pit (fato-pi dakshinenct Kcilikdsvabhrah, 1. 39). Issuing 
as far as Snpha!a(-bh)ish(u)ka, to the west of which it entered 
Ganginika through the stream that lay at the head of the pool 
(m[bi^vango[bUvdngo ? ] rddha-4ro( sro) tikayd Ganginikam pra- 
■vishtd, 11. 39-40). The third village, apparently included in 
the Vyaghratatimandala, was Palitaka. Its boundaries were in 
the south the Kan a island (dakshinena Kcmd dvipika, 1. 40), in 
the east the Ivonthiya river {purvvena Konthiija srotah , 1. 40), 
in the north Ganginika and in the west Jenandayika. 

In the Anulia copper-plate of Lakshmanasena, Vyaghratatl 
is not specified as a mandala. It had a village named 
Matharandiya, in which the land granted had for its northern 
limit a banyan tree with a marshy ground (Jalapilla= an accu- 
mulation of water) in the south, the gantigopi village in 
the west, and Malamanchavatl in the north (11. 35-38). 
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One of flie traditional geographical units of Bengal is 
Vagadi. 1 Vagdl, Vagkd! or Bagdl can be explained as the 
Bengali form for Vaggkaadi or Vagghadl, 2 which represents in 
Prakrit the Sanskrit form Vyaghratatl which is at least as 
old as the time of Dharmapala (8th century or early 9th century 
A. IX). It has been supposed that Vyaghratatl ( = Bagdl) 3 
corresponded to the whole delta between the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra including the present city of Calcutta. The actual 
geographical limits of the region denoted by this name cannot 
be ascertained in the absence of definite proof. What may appear 
to be the only clue on this point is supplied by the Khalimpur 
record 1 making a reference to a certain Ganginika ( = Jalangl?). 
But too much reliance cannot be placed on this alone, as there is 
no evidence from which it may be permitted to conclude that 
the same river is meant in the different records in which this 
term occurs. The Vyaghratatl- mantfala was a political division 
during the reign of Dharmapala, and even if Vyaghratatl may 

1 Ballala Char Ram by Xnanda Bhatta, ed. by H. P. S&sfcri, Bib. Ind., I. 8. 

2 S. N. Majumdar, Sir Asutoah Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Orientalia, 
Ptu 2, pp, 403-24. The name .is sometimes connected with the Sanskrit Vaka-dvlpa. 
S. K. Chatter jee holds that this is phonetically inadmissible— HO DEL., p. 74, n. 1. 

3 Vanga in this limited sense seems to have been known to the author of the Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri who refers to it (diyar-i*Bang) in connection with the descendants of the Senas 
who lived there about T260 A.D., see Baverty, pp. 267, 151. Before the Muhammadan 
conquest Bengal is said to have been divided into five districts : (1) Badha, (2) Bagdl, (3) 
Vanga, (4» Varemira, (5) Mithila. Bagdi denoted the delta of the Ganges, while Vanga, the 
country to the east of and beyond the delta. See JASB., 1873, XLII, Pt. 2, p. 211 ; Francis 
Buchanan (Hamilton), A Geographical, Statistical and Historical Description of 
the District of Dina] pur, p. 21. The latter appears to have been right in 
regarding the eastern portion of the delta as comprised in Vanga. See ‘‘Buchanan 
Records, 1 OR, 1891, July, p, 2. Pargiter defined Vanga as an area constituted by the 
modern districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, Je3sore, parts of B&jshahi, Pabna and Faridpur. 
See JASB., 1897, LXVJ, Pt. I, p, 97. This does not seem to be quite an accurate descrip- 
tion, see Cunningham’s Report of a Tour, ASK , Vol. XV, pp, 145 ff. The boundaries of 
Bagdi, given by Cunninghaih, are the Jalangl, the Megbna and the sea on the south. Be 
takes it as roughly corresponding to Samatata, while Vanga, according to him, practically 
comprised only the present districts of Dacca and part of My men singh. For Vanga, as he 
says, was bounded on the west by the Brahmaputra, the Ganges (=Padma) on the south, 
the Meghna on the East and the Khasia hills on the north. Also see Martin, 
Eastern India, 1888, Vol. IT, pp. 613-01 R 

4 Ep. Ind,, IV, p. 242fR 
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have literally meant the whole Tiger-coast, it is quite possible 
that politically its boundaries were different. In the 11th and 
12th centuries, when Yahga . generally corresponded to eastern 
Bengal, the eastern part of Vyaghratati, as understood by 
some scholars, may have been comprised in Yahga or Harikela 
which in the 11th century exercised control over Chandradvipa. 
According to the interpretation put upon Kalidasa’s account of 
Eaghu’s exploits this region formed part and parcel of the 
Vanga country. The same was the position in the time of 
Varahamihira, when the whole region may have been divided 
between Yahga and Samatata. In the days of Hiuen-tsang the 
coastal territory belonged to Samatata. Although ‘ BagdI ’ and 
‘ Vyaghratati ’ seem to be akin to each other from the linguistic 
point of view, it need not be regarded as certain that BagdI of later 
times was the exact geographical replica of the Vyaghratati of 
the earlier period. It is necessary to refer in this connection to 
the commentary on the Eamacharita (11, 5), which mentions 
a principality comprising Devagrama and its surroundings 
“washed by the waves of the rivers of Balabalabhl” (Devagmma- 
pmtibaddha-vasudha-chakrahala-bdlabalab]u4arangavahala — ). The 
latter name is to be found also in the Bhuvaneswar Prasasti 
of Bbatta Bhavadeva (lltli century ?) where he has been 
styled Balabalablri-bhujahga (1. 24). 1 This title is further 
known from the two works written by Bhavadeva, the 
Tantravarttikatlka 2 3 * and the Prayaschittaprakarana. 8 H. P. 
Sastri in his Introduction to the Eamacharita has identified 
Balavalabhl with BagdI and placed Devagrama in the Nadia 
district without adducing any grounds in support of his 
proposal. 1 As from the commentary it appears that the place 
abounded in rivers, E. D. Banerjee suggests that Balavalabhl 
may have been situated in eastern or southern Bengal. The 

1 IB, p. 35. 

2 Aufrechfc, Cat. Cat., Pfc. II, p, 96. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 203-207. 

* MASB., Ill, pp. 14, 36. 
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mention of Devagrama in itself is of no practical use in the deter- 
mination of its site. B. D. Banerjee has already stated that 
‘ Devagrama ’ is a commonplace-name in Bengal. 1 It is interest- 
ing to note that the Badal Prasasti of Guravadeva 2 * (9th century) 
refers to a place called Devagrama where his mother was born 
(v. 17). There is no reason why this Devagrama should be 
taken as identical with the Devagrama of the Bamacbarita 
commentary, as has been done by SastrT. One reference to a 
Yriddhabaiabhi, situated in Gauda (G aurleshu) , has been 
found in a manuscript of the Trivikrama Sari’s Sarvadeva- 
pratishthapaddhati.® Thus there seem to have been some 
divisions of Valabhl in Bengal. It may be useful to know 
that Bhatta Bhavadeva’s grandfather was a minister under 
a Yahga king (v. 10. — Bhuvaneswar Prasasti), and that 
he himself was long associated with a Varman king named 
Harivarman (v. 16), probably identical with a maharajadhiraja 
of this name who issued a grant from Vikramapura, 4 in the 
Dacca district. Hence there is some probability that Balavala- 
bhi was situated in Yahga. 

One or two general remarks may be allowed on the inter- 
connection between the geography of Samatata and that of 
Yahga. Brora the different data already examined, it follows 
that the area denoted by Samatata 5 was not greatly different 
from the tract of country, called by the name Yahga, during 
the various periods of time, to which they are respectively to be 
assigned. Both contained portions of Lower and Eastern 
Bengal, though the evidence regarding each does not always 
belong to the same age. But there was one important difference 

1 Banglar Itilias, Sind ed.,p. 238, against Riijanya Kiinrla, p. 198. 

2 GEM., p. 74 

» DCSM„ Vo). Ill, pp. 528-30. 

i MASB„ Vol.- III, pp. 07 - 98 . , ' 

5 See Badhigovinda Barak's note on the geography of Samatata, Samatater Rajndbftm 
in the Bengali Journal Sahity'a, isvina, B.S. 1321, pp. 464-77, for arguments against taking 
Karmfiuta (— Biiii-kfuntii?) as a geographical name. 
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between the two. While Vahga, whatever its origin may be, 
has throughout remained a geographical name with varying 
significations during different epochs, Samatata, an essentially 
descriptive term, has long passed out of vogue. The latter was 
an appropriate name for the “ country of which the rivers have 
flat and level banks, of equal height on both sides.” In the 
16th century its successor was ‘ Bhatl ’ (a country subject to 
tidal action), which, according to Abul Fazl, extended nearly 
400 kos from East to West, and 300 kos from North to South, 
from Tibet to the sea. 1 The Bhatl-desa may be defined as 
having comprised the Sundarbans with ‘ all the neighbouring 
low lands, even Hijli ’ in the Midnapore district on one side and 
the region along the Meghna on the other. It is interesting to 
note that according to Hiuen-tsang' Samatata w^as a low and moist 
country which had a “ soft and agreeable climate.” 2 

1 Blochmann, JASB, 1873, p. 226. Blochmann notes that the name Bbati was 

applied by Muharimadan historians to the coast strip from the Hooghly to the Meghna, 
see A’ln-i-AkbarT, Vol. I, p 342 fn. 




SECTION C, 


Pundra, Paundra, Pundra- or Paundra-vardhana, Varendri, 

Gauda. 

North Bengal. 

Pundravardhana, its geographical limits — Kot-ivarsha in inscriptions, etc.— Its identifica- 
tion —Data from Damodarpur, Bangarh and Aingaelihi copper- plates. — Gauda, Varendri 
and Nlvriti as portions of run dravardhana.— Varendri from Belava, Silimpur, Kamauli, 
Madbainagar, TarpandTghi grants, the Deopara and the Keoar inscriptions.— Vi jayapnra 
and fcf>e Pavanaduta.— Gauda, Lakshin a navatl and Paficha-Gauda. — Concluding remarks 
on Pundravardhana and its capital. 

i 

Pundravardhana, as the name suggests, was a settlement 
of the Pundras. Before we proceed to discuss the historical 
connection between Pundra and Pundravardhana, we should try 
to form a correct idea as to the geographical implication of the 
latter, which is a comparatively modern name. The earliest 
literary reference to Pundravardhana 1 2 is probably the one to be 
traced in the Buddhist work, the Divyavadana, 3 where it is 
mentioned as the easternmost city of India. It was the name 
of a large territorial division in the possession of the Guptas 
from the second quarter of the 5th to about the middle of the 
6th century A.D., as proved by the Damodarpur (in the Dinajpur 
district) and Dhanaidaha (in the Rajshahi district) copper-plates 
dating from 148 to 224 of the Gupta Era. It was an important 
province of the Palas from the time of Dharmapala, the greatest 
sovereign of the dynasty, to that of Madanapala, who was 

1 The third Sakha of the Jama Gudasa-Gana Sthayiras is called Pundra vardhanlya 
m the Kalpasutra ; another is designated KotivarsMya, the appellation being derived from 
Kotivarsha, name of an ancient subdivision of Pundravardhana. See SEE., Vol. XXII, 
p. 288. 

2 T. W. 'Rhys Davids, JRAS., 1901, p. 88 (Pundavardhana). • 1 ' 
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probably the last of his family to rule over it. Not unlike other 
parts of India, it witnessed political vicissitudes of different 
dynasties during a period extending from the 8th to the 12th 
century A. D. This explains its mention in the inscriptions of 
the Chandras, the Varmans, and lastly, of the Sena dynasty. 
In the epigraphy of Bengal the name Pundravardhana was 
changed into Paundravardhana in the early part of the 12th 
century, when it occurs for the first time in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala. Thereafter till the end of the Sena rule 
the name Paundravardhana 1 was throughout used in the 
inscriptions of the successors of the Palas in Bengal. The 
geographical limits of Pundra-, or Pauudra-Vardhana in the 7th 
century can be ascertained with a fair degree of certainty from the 
Chinese biography and the itinerary of Hiuen-tsang. He came 
to this country from Kajangala, 2 near Rajmahal, and it lay on the 
other side of the Ganges. On the east, again, the country of 
Pundravardhana was bounded by a river which the Chinese 
pilgrim had to cross before he was able to arrive in Iiamarupa. 

• “ From Pun-na-fa-tan-na the pilgrim travelled east... crossed a 
large river, and came to Ka-mo-ln-p’o. 8 This river is probably to 
be identified with the Karatoya 4 (the modern Kurattee), a branch 
of the Brahmaputra. It is stated in the Yoginx Tantra that the 
river Karatoya was the western boundary of Kamarupa ( Karatoya 
tupaickime - Pa tala XI). 5 Thus the Pundravardhana visited by 
Hiuen-tsang was bounded by the main stream of the Ganges 

1 In an illustrated Buddhist MS. (Add. 1643) in the Cambridge University Library there is 
the label which reads j Pundavardhane Trisarana— Buddha^bhattarakah dvlfciy-arishasthana-’-, 
A. Foueher, LTconographie Bouddhique de I’lnde, p. 190, PI. ITT, fig. 4. 

2 Watters, II, p. 184. 3 Ibid, p. 185. 

4 Sayan a regards the Vedic Sadamra (B. Gfandak — Eggeling ;..»R-aptI— Pargifcer) as 
identical with the Karatoya. IiTthe Amarakosha, Sadanlra is given as another name of the 
Karatoya (Karatoya Sadanlra &ubha Sail ava hint (I, X, 38), see edn, by Pundit K. R. Ananfa- 
rim Sastrl, pp. 106*108. Karatoya is referred to as a sacred river in the Mbhfc., see Bhiahrna- 
P, XX, 343 ; Vana-P., LXXXV, 8143, Francis Buchanan (Hamilton) makes important 
observatioos on the rivers of Northern Bengal, especially the Karatoya and its branches, in 
his Geographical, Statistical and Historical Description of the District of Dinajpur (1833), 
Pp., 1145. 

0 BPP. (Rangpur Sakha), Yol. HI, Pt. ii, p. 58. 
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on the west and the river Karatoys on the east. As Samatata 
corresponded to Lower and Eastern Bengal, and Karnasuvarna lay 
to the south-east of Pundravardhana, this area included Malta, 
Dina, j pur, Rajah a hi and portions of the Bogra and Rangpur 
districts, situated to the west of the Karatoya. The limits of 
Pundravardhana can be further ascertained with the data obtain- 
able from other sources. In the Gupta inscriptions, already referred 
to, mention is to be found of a subdivision of Pundravardhana 
called Kotivarsha (Kotivarsha-«Mai/a). Varaharnihira speaks of 
Kotivarsha apparently as: a country (Kotivarsha -nripa). The 
name was probably known to the Jaina Prajnapana . 1 In the 
Vayu Purina there is a reference to a city of the name of Koti- 
varsha (Kotivarsham...nagaram)." A reasonable identification of 
Kotivarsha in Pundravardhana has been made possible with the 
guidance of Hemachandra , 4 who gives Devlkota, Umavana, 
Banapura, and Sonitapura as synonyms of ‘ Kotivarsha.’ 
Purushottamadeva, the author of the Trikandasesha, also 
uses these names in the same manner . 5 During Akbar’s 
reign i)Ib-kot, Devlkot or Dlw-kot (wrongly read as 

Dihikot in the A'in-i-Akbari) was a malm! under the 
Sarkar of Lakhnautl (Lakhanawati ). 8 Bananagara or Banapura, 
used as a synonym for Devlkota by Hemachandra, is no 
doubt represented by Bangarh in the Dinajpur district, 
where are still to be seen the extensive ruins of a citadel, 
now known as Damdamah which once stretched along the 
left bank of the Purnabhava river for a distance of two miles. 
Popular tradition points to this ruined fort at Devlkot as associated 

3 It should be pointed out that if Xodlvarisam, referred to in this work, was at 
all ‘situated in Bengal, about which there is some doubt, it must have belonged to its 
western part, as the name is applied to a place situated In Xjadha or Lata. 

2 Vol, I, Chap. XXIII, v. 190. 3 p p> i 46 ? 147 . 

* Prominent notice was taken by Kennel! of Debleote in his Survey. See Sheet VA-VB 
(Illustrative Maps of the Physical Geography of Bengal, 1926). 

4> P. 16. (Devlkoto Bilnapur&m Kotivarsham Usha[ma‘?]vanam 1 sy at* Son it apuram 
eh-atha.... 

15 1896, p, 112 ; Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 131 ; JASB. (N.S.), Vol V, pp. 215-216 ; 

; Jlaverty, pp. 562, 685*86, 691n. (the name of a city). • ■ • * , ' 
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with the exploits of the mythical king Bapa. A copper-plate 
grant 1 of Mahipala I (11th century) was recovered from Bangarh. 
An inscription of the Kamboja clan 2 belonging to the latter 
part of the 9th century was discovered in this old fort near Dam- 
dama, 8 which (Dumdummah) Buchanan identified with Devikot. 
The Dinajpur district has further presented us with two more 
records of the Pala dynasty, viz,, the Amgachhi grant 4 of 
Vigrabapala III (11th century) and the Manahali 3 grant of 
Madanapala (12th century). Kotivarsha may have gradually 
extended its jurisdiction, comprising the southern part of the 
Dinajpur district, the northern portion of Rajshahi and 
probably also the eastern tracts of the Bogra district. The three 
Pala copper-plates found at Bangarh, Amgachhi and Manahali 
all make mention of the Kotivarsha -vishaya. 

, The Damodarpur copper-plates 6 furnish us with the names of 
several places which belonged to the Kotivarsha -vishaya. Palasa- 
vrindaka is mentioned in Plate 3 of the series belonging to the 
time of Budha-Gupta (1. 2). It. Cf. Basak reports that there are 
two villages of the name of Palasbaree 7 within a radius of sixteen 
miles to the north-east of Dinajpur town. Another place, called 
Palasdanga, exists at a distance of about eleven miles south-east 
of Dinajpur town. All the three lie in close neighbour- 
hood of Damodarpur, where these plates were recovered. Pala- 
savrindaka may have been much larger than an ordinary village 

1 Kielhorn, JASB., 3892, LXI, Pt. 1, p. V ff. 

s JASB. (N. S.), VII, p. 615 ff. 

3 Buchanan, op. cit„ p. 50; JASB., 1873, p. 211, Bor the local tradition about 
Ba^raja, see Buchanan, pp. 19, 50*51. The tradition noted by him (p. 19) that the district of 
Dinajpur was called Mafcsyadesa associated with the memory of Virataraja is wrong, sec 

AGI., p. 1. It may be noted that there is a place with four or five large mounds and other 
antiquities, called Birat in the South-eastern corner of the Rangpur district in North 
Bengal, see ASR., 1925-26, p. 113. ' 

* Ep. Ind., XV, p. 293 f. 5 GLM., p. 147 ff. 

6 R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., VoL XV, p. 113 ff. ; S.PP., V, p. 161 

7 In Rennell’s time Palasbery appears to have been a large and important area, See 

sheet VA-VB .{Illustrative Maps of the Physical Geography of Bengal, 1764-76, 1926). 
Palasbari is also the name of a village in the Kamrup district, Assam, see Imp. Gaz., VoL 
XIX, 355-356. 
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as the word vrinda [ie., a group) seems to show. The village 
of Chandagrama ( Ghandagmmaka , 1. 3) mentioned in the same 
plate, cannot be satisfactorily identified. The fifth record of 
the series (dated 224 C4. E.) supplies us with the names of 
Svachchhandapataka (1. 15), Satuvanasramaka (lit. the hermitage 
of Satuvana, 1. 16) and Paraspatika (1. 16). The fourth 
mentions Donga, grama (11. 5, 6) in Himavachchikhara (lit. the. 
top of a snowy mountain). 1 Names of places noted in the 
descriptions of boundaries in these plates are Donga (Plate I, 
1. 11. — JDohgayd attara-paschina [mo] ddese) ; Vayi-grama (Plate 
3-Vdyigrdmdk — ottara-pdrsvasy-aive , 1. 9) ; Puranavrindikabari 
(Purat)Mrhidikaharau{re) pdtaka-purvvena — Plate V, 1. 17) which 
is taken to represent Brindakooree, fourteen miles north 
of Damodarpur in the Dinajpur district. Jambu(pu)-na(dT) 
of Plate 5 (1. 17) may have been the name of a river, but the* 
reading nadyah is doubtful, although the sign for visarga is 
distinct. 

To this list must be added the names of three Mandalas and 
some villages, which were under the jurisdiction of the Kotlvar- 
sha -vishaya during the Pala period. The Bangarh inscription 2 
of Malupala I says that the Go ka I i ka-mandala belonged to 
the district of Kotlvarsha ( Kotwarsha-vishaye Gokalikd-mai/4al = 
dntahpdti..M. 30-31.) and that in the former division was 
comprised the village of Ivuratu-pallika, a part of which was 
called Chula-pallika ( ClifdapalUhd-varjjita -Kuntta-paUika-graine, 
11. 31-32). The Amgaohhi grant of Vigrahapala III, 3 dated 
in the 12th year of his reign, assigns the Brahmanl-grama 
iiKtudak to the same vishaya ( Kotwarsha-vishay-antahpati - 
1' nl [Bra] hmmu.gr am a-maydala , 11. 24-25). Some locality, known 
by the name of Vishamapura, which included Danda(?)trahe£vara 
(a temple) is stated to have been situated, in this mandala 

1 Basak translates : “ tbe summit of the Himalaya,”’ op. cit, $ p. 140. 

3 B. D. Banerji, Ep, Ind., Vol XIV, p* 324 ff. .... 

3 Bp, Ind. , VoL XV, p. 298 ff. . . ■ 
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(DaiufatrahesvMxi-sameta-Vishamapur-amse, 1. 26). The Mana- 
hali grant of Madanapala (early 12th century) gives the name 
of a third Mandala, that of Halavartta, belonging to the 
Ivotivarsha -vishaya. 

A copper-plate of the Gupta period (year 128), which was 
discovered in the course of the re-excavation of an old tank at 
Baigram 1 in the district of Bogra (North Bengal), gives the 
following place-names : Panehanagari, Vayigrama, Trivrita(ta) 
and Srlgohali. Of these the last two belonged to Vayigrama 
(VSyigmmika-Tnofita-SngohSlyoh). The identification of 
Vayigrama with the present Baigram where the copper-plate was 
found will suggest itself as most probable. Excavations here which 
have not yet been completed have already in a sufficient measure 
brought to light the historical importance of the site. It may be 
remembered that Plate 3 of the Damodarpur series belonging to 
the reign of Budha-Gupta also refers to a Vayigrama, the 
northern boundary of which bordered on the south, west and east 
of a certain piece of land in Chanda-grama. As already men- 
tioned, Palasavrinclaka, referred to in that plate, may be located 
in the Dinajpur district, where also Chandagrama will have to 
be consequently located. Thus if the Vayigrama of the Baigram 
Plate and that of the Damodarpur inscription were identical, it 
could not have been far from the boundary between the districts 
of Dinajpur and Bogra. It may be doubted whether Palasavrin- 
daka and Chandagrama in the Dinajpur district were under the 
Ivotivarsha-cis/mi/a in the reign of Budha-Gupta, for there is no 
reference to that district in his Damodarpur Plate, where it 
would have been quite proper for the purpose of a precise in- 
dication of administrative jurisdiction. Similarly, there is no 
mention of the Ivotivarsha -vishaya in the Baigram Plate. On the 
other hand the Kumamniatya of this plate communicated with the 
authorities of Vayigrama from Panehanagari, which appears 
to have been the headquarters of the area administered by him. 
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The non-mention of Kotivarsha in the two inscriptions suggests 
that this Vishaya in the fifth century may not have included the 
whole of the Dinajpur district, and that it surely did not comprise 
that portion of the Bogra district at least, where Panchanagari 
(cf. Ptolemy’s Pentapolis,) evidently was the centre of a separate 
administrative division. 

In the early part of the 5th century the bhulcti of Pundra- 
vardhaua probably possessed another vishaya, besides the one 
already mentioned. We cannot be very definite about this point 
as the name of the Fund ravar d h ana- 6 hu k ti is not to be actually 
found in the record, but it should be noted that the inscription 
came from a place Dhanaidaha in the Natore subdivision of the 
Rajshahi district (in Pundravardhana) and that the portion of the 
record, where the name is expected, is in a very mutilated condi- 
tion. The political limits of the Bengal Province of the Gupta 
empire cannot be accurately made out from the existing materials. 
It is difficult to say if the Pundravardhana-bhukti like the BhuMi 
of Paundravardhana of later times, already designated then from 
the political and the administrative point of view a wide tract of 
country far in excess of the geographical limits of Pundravardhana. 
The Vishaya mentioned in the Dhanaidaha copper-plate 1 is to be 
doubtfully assigned to thePundravardhana-bhwfcri, and its location 
in Northern Bengal is only probable and not to be regarded as 
certain. The name of the district cannot be read with certainty. 
It may be either Maha-Khushapara, Khada-(ta)para, or 
Ivhusaspara (1.7). : ' 

According to the Trikahdascslm , Varendii and Gauda were 
integral portions of Pundravardhana ( Madhyadesotha-Pundrah 
syur-Varendn-Gauda-Nlvriti ). 2 Let us take up the case of Varendra 
or Yarendrl 0 first. The inclusion of Varendra or Varendrf in 

1 JASB. (N.S.), Vol. V, pp. 459-461 ; Ep. InL, XVII, p. 345 fl. and Plate. 2 P. 15. 

3 YarcndrCt or Varendra occurs in some of the labeiS to be found in a MS. preserved 
in tb© Cambridge University Library. See Foucher, L’Iconographie Bouddhique, pp. 191, 
199, 200 (mentioning Dedapura, apparently a place-name), 202. Nivyiti (Nirvritti) accord- 
■ ing to tradition, comprised Pinaipur, Eangpur and Koch Bibar, see JASB., 1878, Pi 1, 395. 
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Pundravardhan, as mentioned in this dictionary, can be proved 
by epigraphical evidence also. The Tarpandlghi grant of 
Lakshmanasena (12th century) assigns Varendri to Paundravar- 
dhana (the name contained in this inscription is in the form 
Varedyan, 1. 33, which is evidently a mistake for Varendryam). 1 
The name is correctly given in another document of the same 
king, viz., the Madhainagar grant 0ri Pawtdrabardhma- 
bhiildy-imtahpCiti-ViirendryCtm, 11 . 39-40), in a still earlier record, 
the inscription from Silimpur (in the Bogra district) of the time 
of the Kara aril pa king Jayapala, which refers to VarendrI as 
belonging to the country of Pundra, and the Kamauli Plate of 
Vaidyadeva, who in the l*2th century made a grant to a Brahmin 
family hailing from Varendri. 2 The Vishnu image-inscription 
discovered from Keoar, about three miles to the south-east- of 
Rarnpal in the Dacca district, which may he assigned to the 13th 
century on palaeographic grounds, also gives the form Varendri 
( Varendri-T atakiy ena , 1. 3), 8 The Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
sena, the grandfather of Lakshmanasena, speaks of a guild of 
artists, which flourished in Varendra (Varendraka-Silpigoshthi) . 
In the Devl-Purana/ mention is to be found of Varendra 
as a seat of Sakta worship. Taranath, the Tibetan historian 
of the 16th century, informs us that Devapala, who was 
the third sovereign of the Pala line (9th century) brought 
Varendra in the east under subjection. There is no evidence to 
show when this name first came into use. The Varendras 
constitute an important division of the Brahmin community in 
Bengal. Buchanan notes a tradition, according to which twelve 
persons of very high distinction came from the west and settled at 
Mahasthan (in the Bogra district). Cunningham connects the 
name Varendra 5 with the establishment of the twelve chief- 
ships by these influential people, whose names are said to 
have generally ended with ‘Pala ’ in the tract of country 
lying to the north of the Ganges and to the west -of the Brahma- 

1 IB., p. 102, n. 4. 2 Varendryam, v. 22-, , 5 Ep. Ind., XVII, pp* 855*356. 

1 Chap, 42, v. 9, 5 CASH., Vol. XV, p. 147, 
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putra. There is no historical basis of the story, the tradition 
itself being of a vague and indefinite character. In this con- 
nection it is useful to remember that the earlier form of the name 
was probably VarendrI, as found from epigraphies! sources ; 
the form of Varendra seems to have been a later innovation, used 
mainly in the genealogical works which cannot vie in antiquity 
with our inscriptiona.l documents. 1 

Varendra must, have occupied a largo part of Pmidravardhana. 
The' extensi ve tract of country on the confines of the 'districts of 
Dinii,jpor,Malda, Rfijshfihi, Bogra and Rangpuv, from the Ganges 
and the Mahananda to the Karatoyfi on the east, 2 is to-day 
known by the name of Barind, which. reminds one of the ancient 
Varendra country. In fact it corresponds almost .to the whole of 
the present Rajshahi division, including a portion of the PaUna 
district, thus practically indicating the li mits of the whole country, 
which in earlier times was called Pundra- or Paundra-vard liana. 
We can recover the names of several places which are mentioned 
as comprised in VarendrI in the three inscriptions already referred 
to. Prom the Madhainagar grant 3 of Lakshmanasena (12th 
century), we learn that in Kantapu ra -a v ri tti in VarendrI was 
situated a place called Dapaniya-pafafea. There seems to have 
been a lake or tank called Havana (excavated by the Ivaivarta 
leaders in the 12th century?)' in the neighbourhood of this village 
(3rl Paundraiwrdhana-bhuMy-antahpati-Varendryam Kdntfipur- 
acrittau Rdvana-sarasi,..]. 40). The grant was bounded on the 

3 JASB. (N.S.), 1914, pp. 427*28. D. B, Bhandarkar equates the Parimdas (Hultzsch, 
p* 24) of the Girnik version of the 18th Rock-Edict with the 4 Barendras,’ s. Asoka, pp. 88*37. 
Variants of the former are Paladas and Palidas at Kills! and Shahbazgarhi respectively. If' 
this equation is supported on the ground that 1 ka * and 4 va * are interchangeable, it may be 
held then that other names, such asPamda (for Pandya), Pitinika, used in the same record, 
should not also be taken as they are, but in forms modified in accordance with that principle, 
which has not been suggested anywhere. On Parimdas, see Hidtzseh, p. 48, n. 14. 

2 Bee ¥. J. Monahan's article on ‘ Varendra ' in JR AS. ,1914, pp. 97*1(5, which 

gives an account of the main rivers of Northern Bengal. tl The traditional boundaries of 
Varendra,'* he says, ** are the Mahananda River on the west and the Karatoya on the east/' 
p. 98. Vi:;;,;:. 

3 JASB. CN.S.h 1909, p. 487 ff., Plates XXIII, XXIV, R, D/ Ranerjee translates 

Klntljmra,* which. Is, accepted by N. G. Majumdar, s. IB, p. 108, " \Gf.,ibW, poll's. 
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east by the western portion of Chadaspasa-patafea (purvve Chadas- 
pM-pataka-paichhimalMh stnia, I. 40), on the south by the 
northern part of Gayanagara, on the west by the eastern side of 
Gundfsthira-paia/ra, and on the north by the southern section of 
Guudf-Dapamya. According to the evidence of the Tarpandlghi 
grant 1 of Lakshmanasena, the village of Yelahishti (1. 38) 
belonged to YarendrI ( Varedyan, 1. 33), of which the boundaries 
were the dike marking the eastern limit of some land conferred 
on the deities of a Buddhist monastery ( Biiddhavihun-devata - 
nikara-, 11. 33-34) on the east, the Niehadahara tank on the 
south, Nandiharipakuudx on the west and MollanakhadI 
(MolyanakhadI ?) on the north (11.34-35). An important place 
iu Vareudrl in the 11th century was the village of Vala(Bala)- 
grama in the Pundra country of which it is referred to as an 
ornament in the Silimpur stone-slab inscription of the time of 
Jayapala ( Varendri miniamni gramo, v. 4). 2 This village was 
separated from Tarkari (vv. 3-4) by what appears to have been a 
river of the name of Sakati. 3 The Kamauli plates of Yaidyadeva 
mention a village called Bhavagrama belonging to YarendrI. 4 
( Bhavagrmne..Jasan-ogre Varendryam). 

The district of Bajshahi, which is at present a part of the 
Barind area, can boast of several places of antiquity details 
of which can . be gathered from epigraphical records as 
well as other sources to. be mentioned below. The Belava 
copper-plate grant 5 of the Yadava king Bhojavarman (11th 
century) mentions the A d h a h p a 1 1 a n a - ww n dal a as situated 
in the Paundra-5/wfefi (1. 27) and the Kausambi-ashtagaehchha- 
khandala as included in the former subdivision (11. 27-23) 
According to the commentary on the Ramacharita (12th century), 

! Bp. Ind., Vol. Nil, p. 6 IT. and Plates. 

2 Ep. Ind. , Vol. XIII, p. 283 ff 

3 I doubt very much if Ttirkari was situated in North Bengal, see N. 0. Majum lar, 
Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 210 ; B. 0. Sen, JMBS., 1936, pp. 117-20. 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, v. 22, p. 352. 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. Xlt, pp. 37-43 and Plates; JASB. (N, S.) , Vol. X, 1914, Plates 
XVIII-XX. 
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one of the principalities which acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Ramapala during the latter’s struggle with the Kaivarta rebels 
was called Ivausambi (Com. on II, 6). Despite the fact that no 
details are given in the work regarding its position, it is not 
improbable that this Ivausambi and the Ivausambi of the Relava 
grant corresponded to the same region. 1 In the Rajshahi 
district a pargatia is called Kusambi, 2 and there is still a 
village known as Ivusumba or Kusambl s in the Naogaon sub- 
division, three miles south of Mania. 4 The area thus denoted 
is taken by some as representing the site of Kausatnbi 
in North Bengal, referred to by the two independent records 
of nearly the same period mentioned above. The village 
of Upyalika lay within the boundaries of the Ivausambl- 
asbt agachchha-khandala(-sam b addha-grame , I. 28). The bound- 
aries of this village have been left unspecified in the Belava 
grant. Deopara in the Rajshahi district, from which lias 
come an inscription of Vijayasena, 3 composed by Umapati, the 
renowned poet of the 12th century, and engraved by an arfcizan 
from Varendra, -probably marks the site where the Sena king 
built a lofty temple of Pradyumnesvara ( D ik-sakhd-m iila-kandam 
g ag % n i tala -m ah am b hod hi maihijdntarlyam bhanoh prak-pratya- 
gmdri-sthiti-milad=ndzyas!tasya rmdhyahna-Mlam I Ham- 
ha-xtamhliam-ekani triblmvam-bhavamsy-aikaSesham girinam 
.sfi Pmdyu mnesvamsya vyadhita Vasumiti-vasavah saudham-uch- 
rh’tih, v. 262), the erection of which forms the principal 
theme of this record. A large tank is said to have been 
excavated in front of this temple. The Padumsliar tank 0 which 

' -TASR. (Nf.S.), Vol.X.pp. 121-126. 

* vv. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. VULpp. 110 (unJer RSjshihi 
iliilfir-l with ail areii of S8--25 aq, miles), flotl'imler Bogra with an area of 4’S8 aq. miles'). 
Oooamnhy is shewn prominently in Rennoll’s map, Sheet XHA-XITB tlllustrative Maps of the 
Physinal Geography of Bengal, 1761-76, 1926). 

3 MASB,, V, p. 90. T;T\ 

4 A poathmnuus inscription of Gopak TIT was found at Mantfa, see MASB, Vol. V, 

p. 102. : ; Nri-TT V ; 

5 Ep.Tnil., Vol. I, pp. 305-15. 

* ASK., 1918-19, p, 7; 1920-21, p. 34, N : , : : 
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has yielded many valuable relics of the past is practically the 
only survival of the greatness of this place, upon which so much 
attention was bestowed by Vijayasena, the founder of the 
Sena empire. Another historic site was undoubtedly the 
region round Paharpur in the Badalgachhi district of Kajshahi. 
it was a European scholar who reported more than a century ago 
the existence of an immense c steep heap of bricks ’ surrounded 
by a square rampart, each side .measuring about 400 yards in 
length, which he took to represent the ruins of a temple, rather 
than a fort. 1 Recent excavations 2 at Paharpur (Pahaclpur) have 
brought to light striking remains of religious buildings, numerous 
Brahmanical and Buddhist- bas-reliefs and terracotta-plaques, 
dating from the later Glupta period, besides two inscriptions of 
the 5tli and the 10th century A. D. respectively. The main 
building at Paharpur which has been unearthed by the Archaeo- 
logical Department once stood as a most impressive temple now 
towering above all the surrounding ruins, having a length of 361' 
from North to South and a breadth of 3L8', thus constituting 
one of the largest and most extensive monuments of antiquity 
in Eastern India. The temple is broken into three terraces 
above the basement with a cireumambalatory path, Ghait yang ana, 
round the central part of the structure in the first and 
second storeys. Here one can recognise a distinctive stra- 
tum pervaded by different Brahmanical faiths, as attested by the 
large number of images of Vishnu, Siva and other Hindu deities 
ound here, specially the numerous terracotta-plaques illustrating 
figures and episodes of the Burayas. But the Buddhist ascen- 
dancy was established here by the 6th or the 7th century, to which 
period are to be assigned the votive terracotta tablets inscribed 
with the Buddhist creed in characters peculiar to that age, and 
many of the plaques containing figures of Buddha and Bodhi- 

1 Martin, Eastern India, Vol. II, pp. 669-670; YVesfcmacofcfc, JASB., "Vol. XL IV* 
Bt. t, p. 183; John Anderson, Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological Collections in the 
In-Iian Museum, Part II, pp. 250-251 ; Buchanan, op. eit. s p. 56. 

2 ASK., 1922-23, pp. 115 (t; 1925-26, pp. 107-13; see also CR. f 1923 (May), p. 233, for a 
third inscription. 
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sattvas, for instance the stone-image attached to the south 
basement of the temple is that of the Bodhisattva Padmapani. 
The main fabric of the temple is believed to have been completed 
between the 7th and the 8th century from which date onwards 
the entire establishment remained under Buddhist control. The 
construction of the gigantic Vihara which in its ruins bear 
definite indications of the existence of at least 120 rooms in its 
completed form is to be attributed to the Early Pala rulers. 
Inscriptions on clay-seals found here in the course of the excava- 
tions mention either Dharmapala or the community of monks 
resident in the Vilmra at Somapura 1 (=modern Ompur near the 
Paharpur ruins), built by that king. The upper portion of a 
Paharpur sealing is occupied by the wheel of the law with a deer 
on either side (of. the seal attached to the Khalimpur copper-plate 
of Dharmapala). According to Taranath it was Devapala who 
built a temple at Somapura. Although the date of the earliest 
monastery at this site is to be placed in the concluding years of the 
8th or the beginning of the 9th century, it has been evident from 
a close study of the ruins that alterations, repairs and restora- 
tions were carried out in three successive epochs. What was 
undertaken by Dharmapala may have received finishing touches 
during the reign of his successor Devapala, which probably 
accounts for the statement made by the Tibetan chronicler, 
attributing the construction of the temple to this monarch. 

The Paharpur inscription of the 5th century A.D., which has 
been edited by Mr. Dikshit of the Indian Archaeological Depart- 
ment, is dated in the year 159 of the Gupta era (1. 20), when 
Budha-Gupta is known to have been in the occupation of the Gupta 
empire. The inscription probably refers to the city of Pupdravar- 
dhaua (-uii-yuMakalcdh) 3 as an administrative centre. It mentions 
several places, viz., Prishthima-pottaka (11. 2, 8, 14), Goshafa- 
punjaka (11. 2, 8, 15), Nitva-Gohali (11. 8, 9, 15), Palasatta (1. 2) 
and Vata-Gohall (11. 2, 6, 12), besides a subdivision called Nagiratta 
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(Nagiratta-mandalikct , 11 . 2 ). It further refers to MQla-Nftgiratta 
or Nagiratta Proper which may have been the chief town of a 
Mandala of this name. Its neighbourhood to Nitva-Gohall 
mentioned above is indicated in the expression Mula-Nagiratta- 
pravesya...(l\. 2-8). The other places, Pristhima-pottaka, 
Goshatapunjaka and Palasatta seem to have been situated along 
the vithi of the southern division (dakshin-amsaka-vUheya). A 
part of Yata-Gohai'i was probably called Jatnbudeva ( Vata - 
Gohuli-J ambudeva-pra vesya, 1. 2). Mr. Dikshit suggests that 
Yata-Gohall is identical with the village of Goalbhita where the 
Paharpur temple, during the excavation of which the present 
copper-plate was discovered, is partly situated. The mound at 
this site was formerly known to the people of the locality as 
Goalbhitar Pahar. The modern village of Bijaynagar (near 
Godagari), seven miles to the south of Deopara, and about ten 
miles to the west of Rampur-Boalia, is considered by E. P. 
Chanda 1 to be identical with the Vijayapura mentioned in the 
poem Pavanaduta, composed by Dhoyika, a poet of the 12th 
century, as a capital of the Sena dynasty. In verse 27 he 
refers to Submadesa on the Ganges and in verse 88 to a place 
where the Yamuna issues from the Bhagirathi (. Bhdglrathyas *= 
tapam-tanaya yatra niryyuti devt) . Next in verse 3G he speaks 
of the flourishing capital of the name of Vijayapura (skandhd- 
ywram Vijayapiimm — ity-iinnatam rajadhantm). Prom the 
indications thus given in the Pavanaduta, M. Chakravarty 2 arrives 
at the conclusion that Vijayapura was another name of 
Nudnik, the capital of Eae Lakhmamah, at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest. 3 On the ground that the poet speaks of 
the Bhagirathi and the Yamuna in the verse quoted above, a 
theory has been advanced that the place must have been situated 
in the Hoogbly district in the neighbourhood of Tribeni and 
Satgaou. 1 But the inference that Vijayapura is to be located in 

1 Gauda-Vivarana (Gauda-Rajarniilai. Rajslialu VRS., p. 73 ; JRAS., 1914, pp, 101, 106. 

2 JASB., 1905, p. 45 ; N. N. Ray, SPP., B. S. 1330, Pt, I, p. 17 if..; H. P. Sasfrf, 
ibid, Vol. V. 

3 Raverty, pp. 554, 559 n. 2. 4 JDL., Vol. XVX, p. 28. 
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Suhrna does not necessarily follow from the text of the Pavanaduta, 
where no such explicit statement has been made. Chanda’s sug- 
gestion is based on the obvious similarity of names, and also on 
the fact that Bijaynagar is an ancient place as may be inferred 
by its proximity to Deopara. It is not improbable that 
Dhoylka’s Vijayapura lay not far away from an upper course 
of the BhagTrathi. Chanda refers to the local tradition con- 
necting Bijaynagar with a king called Vijaya who, he is 
inclined to believe, was Vijayasena (11th or 12th century). 
Ancient Indian tradition sometimes mentions the Pravijayas 
or the Vi jay as as an eastern people. 1 Is it possible that they 
were connected with some part of Rajshahi ? 

Besides Varendri, Gauda was under the jurisdiction of 
Pundravardhana. For several centuries it was one of the most 
important cities of Bengal, but to-day it is represented by a 
depopulated area in the district of Malda, mostly covered with 
jungles and unhealthy swamps. 2 The main stream of the 
Granges once flowed past its western side, but the river has 
receded several miles from its early course, a phenomenon 
which is mainly responsible for its downfall as a seat of 
human activity. It was a thickly populated and prosperous 
city in the middle of the 16th century, as described by Manoel 
de Faria y Souza, 8 but soon after this in 1565 A.D. the decay 
of the city set in, necessitating the transfer of the capital 
to Taudfi (Sarkar Audambar)/ a few miles higher up the 
Bhagirathi. Its unhealthy climate, which was the natural 
consequence of the change in the river-course, has been put down 
as the cause of its desertion, but Reuben Burrow, who visited 
Gauda in 1787,“ recorded on the authority of Firishta that the ruin 

1 MRP., Canto LVII. 43; Matsja-P., CXOT, 44. 

3 On Gaur, see CASH, Vol. XV, pp. 41 ft.; H. Creighton, The Ruins of Gone with a 
topographical map 418171 , pp. 3-10. DG. (Malda), by G. B. Lambourn, Vol. XXXV, pp. 11, 80. 

Cf. Campos, p. xxi. 

4 JRAS., ; 18f)6, pp. 02-06; Jarrettv Vol. II, p. 120 fn. 0; Bennell, Memoir of a Map 

of Hiodoostan, pp. S5, 66. 1788. gp 

5 Creighton, Gour, pp. 5-7. Epidemics broke out in Hour about 1576 A.D. taking a 
heavy toll on human life, as mentioned by the author of the Tabaqat-i-AkharT, see Elliot, 
V, 395 ; Stewart. Hisrory nf Bengal, 1S13, pp. 4-1.45 n., 161-62. 
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en hastened by a devastating pestilence. Judging 
ruins of Gaur, it may be surmised that the city 
of the Ganges was about fifteen miles in 
in breadth. It was known 
and as LakhnautI to 
(Rennell spells the name as Lucknouti.) 

Bappabhattacharita 2 as 
dom has led M. Ghakravarty 3 to 


of the city had b 
from the present 
on the old bank 
length and two or three miles 
to the Indians as LakshmanavatT, 1 
Muhammadan writers 
The mention of LakshmanavatT in the 
the capital of Dharmapala’s king 
conclude that the city of Gauda existed under this name as early 
as the 8th century A.D. But it should be noted that the 
Bappabhattacharita and other Jaina works, which mention 
LakshmanavatT, were written in the 13th or 14th century. These 
works can hardly be regarded as a reliable source of information 
relating to a period about five centuries or more earlier than 
the time of their composition. Some of the rains of Gaur 
are traditionally associated with the names of Vallalasena (of. 
Ballalbari to the north of the city ; the ramparts near badullapur, 
and the SagardTghi tank, one of the largest and the most 
ornamental of its kind in Bengal, about one mile in length 
and half a mile in breadth), Lakshmanasena and Adi 
Sura. The name 'LakshmanavatT’ may have been connected 
with the memory of the Sena king Lakshmanasena, Just as 
the historic city of Ramavati is reminiscent of its foundei 
Ramapala. It is moreover a debatable point whether the tala 
dynasty had any fixed capital before the time of Ramapala. Bo 
definite answer can be hazarded regarding the time of the 
foundation of Gauda. But its position on the bank of the 
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Bhagirathl, near the eastern boundary of Bihar, and leading on 
the one hand to the heart of northern Bengal and on'the other 
to the busy centres of life along the southern course of the river 
with its different tributaries, must have forced the recognition of 
its importance to rulers and traders alike in early times. The 
district of Malda, in which Gaur stands, may have risen into 
prominence in the 4th or the 5th century A.D., a's the Maladas 
were familiar to the Mahabharata and the Puranas. 1 They were 
probably known by the name Molindae 2 in the 4th century 
B.C., but all that can be gathered about them is that they were 
an eastern tribe, and we are only left to guess some connection 
between them and this district in Bengal, which seems to have 
been called after them. Gauda was not merely the name of a 
city but of a far wider area whose limits possibly varying from age 
to age have not been yet thoroughly ascertained. It may be that 
the Gauda people came from outside and made Bengal their chief 
outpost in the course of time. In its widest sense the term 
Gauda corresponds to the greater part of Northern India, in 
which are included Sarasvata (Punjab), (2) Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 
( 4 ) Bengal, (4) Mithila (Darbhanga), and ( 5 ) Utkala (Orissa). 
This five-divisioned (Pancha-Gauda) Gauda world is frequently 
mentioned in the mediaeval literature of Bengal. 3 As this 
popular explanation of the term Pancha-Gauda refers to the 
Punjab,' 1 it may be of some interest to know that Ptolemy s 
speaks of a territory called Goryaia, which is traversed by the 
river Gouraios, identical with the modern Ghor — an affluent of 
the Kabul river or Landai, .formed by the junction of the Pafij kora 
and the Swat. Arrian in Ids Anabasis 0 informs us that Alexander 

1 Maladas : -VP., Vo!. I,XLV. 132; Mbit., SabhS. XXIX, laSl-'i ; Dtoni-P., VII, 

m-, CASS., XV, 77. / C' : 

2 Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 137 (1877). 

3 Th C. Sen, History of the Bengali Language and Literature, 1911, pp. 385 386.: 
Billjilu CUaritam by An and a Bhatta, p. 85. (Bib. Ind.) : Saraavitah Kanyakubjab Gauda. 
Miitbll ik-Ofkalah I Paficha-Gauda iti-khyatal.i ' Yindhasy-ofcfeara-vasinah 11 

4 The tradition as recorded in literature is not earlier than the 12th century A.D. ; 

see OR,, 1930, April, p, P2. „ ' 

5 McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 110412, (1927). fi Bk. TV, XXV, 
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entered the territory of the Agsakenoi (in the Punjab) having 
crossed the river Gouraios flowing in the country of the 
(xouraians. The Gouraios is the same as the Panjkora which 
unites with the Swat to form the Landai. The name is supposed 
to be derived from ‘ Ghori,’ the appellation of a tribe still to be 
found on the Panjkora on both sides of the Kabul River at its 
junction with the united stream of the Panjkora and the Swat. 
The river was situated between the territories of the Gouraians 
and the Assakenians. 1 The Mahabharata (YI) groups the Garni 
with the Suv.astu (the Swat River). Beyond the obvious similarity 
of names, to which attention is drawn above no definite evidence 
has been advanced that may warrant us in deducing the con- 
clusion that the Gaudas emigrated to India from the land of the 
Gouraios. The ‘ Adi Gauda ’ 2 of tradition, or the country ori- 
ginally so called, includes Ilariyani, Kalpi, Panipat, Kurukshetm 
and Hard war — on the banks of the Jumna and of the Ganges 
in its upper parts. Alberuni. in the 11th century refers to 
modern Thanesar (Sthanvlsvara — the capital of the Kanauj 
kingdom in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D.) 3 as Guda. The 
author of the Byihatsamhita mentions the Gudas as an eastern 
tribe, probably identical with his Gaudas. 4 Thanesar may have 
thus been one of the settlements of this people, before they pushed 
further to the east. Then, again, in the Matsya 5 and Juirma 
Piraijas 6 it; is staled that a king named Sravasti or Sriivasta, 
the sou of Yuvanasva of the Solar race, founded a city after his 
name in the Gauda-deia. This city is supposed by Cunningham 
to be the same as that mentioned in the last book of the 
Rfunayana, 7 and the YSyuPur&na, 8 where, however, it appears as 

1 McCrmdle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, as described by Arrian, 
etc., 1898, p, GO, n. 1. 2 Of, Eastern India, Vol. I, p. In!. 

^ Alberim’, Voi. I, p. SOD. A ferry of Goar on the Charuba! (1505 A.D.) is mentioned in 
EUiot, V, 100. i XIV, 3. 3 Kiog Srava sta, city SriivustT, see chap. XII, p. 2.1. 

6 Tasya putro’ bhava 1-virah Savastir-iti vidratah { Nirmita yena Savaatit Gauda-dedr 
mahupurl !! Bib. Tnd. ed. s p. 221 and n. , 

7 Utkra-Kanda, Chap. 108, Bombay edition, 1S88. 

8 Jajfie Srayastako raja Sravasti yena nirmifca-*-V ok II, p. 204 (Canto 20, verse 2?). 
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situated in Uttara Kosala (Oudh). From this evidence it has 
been inferred that Gauda was a subdivision of Uttara Kosala. 
The ruined city of Sahet-Mahet, close to Bahraich and Gonda in 
the United Provinces, has been taken to represent the ancient site 
of ttravusti, while the Gauda-desa referred to in the two above- 
mentioned Puranas was identified by Cunningham 1 with the 
Gonda of the maps. In this connection it was suggested that the 
name Gauda might have been connected with the river Ghagra, 
on the left bank of which stands the Gonda district of the present 
day. In the Central Provinces the name Gond is frequently 
Sanskritised into Gauda. 2 As the Silimpur 3 stone-slab inscription 
alludes to a place called Sravasti, which is understood by some 
to have been situated in the Varendrl country (North Bengal), 
R. G. Basak has boldly suggested that Cunningham’s identi- 
fication of Sravasti, mentioned in the Matsya and the Kurma 
Parana, is no longer tenable, and that it should be located some- 
where in northern Bengal in accordance with the evidence of the 
new epigraph. This he alleges was distinct from the other city of 
the same name, references to which are to be found in the Ramayana 
and the Vayu Parana, because in these works it has been clearly 
assigned to Uttara Kosala. But it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the Silimpur inscription which is supposed to throw doubt 
on Cunningham’s theory is not earlier than the 11th century 
A.D., as its palaeography shows, and that no link is available con- 
necting this ‘ Sravasti of the Varendrl country ’ with the Puranic 
legend that describes the foundation of Sravasti in the Gauda-desa. 
Dr. Barnett remarks that “ possibly the passages in the Puranas 
on the foundation of Sravasti were written at a time when Gauda 
dominated Oudh. As to the Silimpur inscription, its evidence 
is not dear enough to show indisputably that a city of this 
name flourished in Varendrl. Even if such a city really 
existed the Gaudas may have given the name of one of their earlier 

1 AG I., pp. 467-469. (TUOU 

2 Imp. Gaz. of .India, Provincial Series, Central Provinces, p. 158; CR., 193?, 

O' 1 '' 1 ’ >’• •>-. 3 Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 283 
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outposts to a place situated in this province. But all this 
is problematic as the movement of the Gaudas is not yet 
known as a historical fact with its bearings' well-ascertained, 
Already when Panini wrote his grammar, G-auda seems to 
have been known as situated in the east. His Sutra VI, 
II, 99, refers to the east and the following Sutra (VI, II. 100) 
makes an allusion to Gan da. ( Arishta Gaiidapurve..,Anshta- 
purath Gaudapuram) A The Kautillya Arthasastra 1 2 3 shows its 
acquaintance with the name Ganda 8 ( Gaudihim Knmamahm 
Knhakam chakravalikam cha rupycnn). Although the earlier 
history of the Gaudas is involved in obscurity, it is certain that 
from about the 4th or 5th century A. D. onwards, they were 
throughout regarded as an eastern people, if not from the time of 
Panini. Dandl 4 i n his work on Poetics refers to the style of com- 
position used by the Gaudas ( Gaudlya ) in the east (6th century). 
In the topographical chapter of the Brihatsamhita the Gaudas are 
mentioned as an eastern people. Though the reading of the 
text is ‘ Gaudaka,’ Kern gives * Gaura ’ in his translation. He 
next wrongly identifies the Gauras with £ the whites,” supposed 
to live in Svetadvipa. 5 6 Bharata, the author of the Natyasastrap 
knew of a particular way of hair-dressing which prevailed among 
theGauda wo men ( Gaudmmn). The connection of the Gaudas 
with Bengal in the middle] of the 6th century A. I). can 
be definitely established on the evidence of the Haraha 
inscription of Isanavarman, which says that the Maukhari king 
compelled them to live on the sea-shore. 7 The reference to the 
Gaudas in this record must be interpreted in the first place so as 

1 BOhtlingk, Vol. I, p. 429 (1889). 

2 Ed. by J. Jolly, Vol. I, p. 81. ■ ' 

3 11,18,31. 

4 Kavyiidnrsa -Parichchbeda I, -10, 42, 43, 16, etc. (BS.) 

5 In cl. Ant,, 1893, p. ITS. Parasarafco whom Varabamihira is indebted for the 14 th 
Hmpinr of bis Brihaisamhihi similarly locales Ganchka in the cast alonv with ’TOuli, 
Pathira, Karvaf t, Sami lata ami Odra. Bee Dvivedi's cd. of tbe BS., Vol. f, [h ‘28? ; al " 
Kern, BS., Intro. p. 3*2; Albertan, Vol. I, p. SOL (Gauraka), 

6 Chap. XXI, 48. 

7 Bp. Ind., IV, p. 110 if. 
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to apply to an eastern people, consistently with the information 
derived from some of the earlier sources. The supremacy 
of the Gauclas during this time probably extended up to 
the south of Midnapore, bordering on the Bay of Bengal, 
or the northern part of the Orissan coast. The Gauda territory 
is shortly afterwards known to have included Ivarnasuvarna, 
ruled by Sasanka, with his capital at Raugamati (in 
the Murshidabad district), from the combined testimony of 
Banabhatta, the court-poet of Harshavardhaua, and the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-tsang (7th century A. D.). 1 The territories of 
this Gauda king extended from Rohtasgarh in Bihar to Gan jam in 
the south. Names, of • villages, waterways and tanks in the 
districts of Rurd wan, Hooghly and Midnapore appear to preserve 
the memory of flas'auka or his kingdom (of. village Raugamati in 
Hurd wan on the other side of the Damodar ; another village called 
Sasanka, not far from it; Sasankadlghi in the Midnapore district ; 
another tank bearing probably a vulgarised form of this name at 
Bogra ; [Sosong Dlglii] ; Kausona canal 2 in the Hooghly district, 
etc.) The tradition about. Tirhut being a part of the tive-di visioned 
Gauda world may not be a mere fiction, as a part of Bihar 
was included in the Gauda dominions governed by Sasaixka. 
Since the Brihatsamhita speaks of the Gaudakas as an eastern 
people, living beyond Oudh, which is probably the eastern limit 

1 HC., Villi UrfwMivM'i ; Watters, Vol, I, p. 313 ; Vol. II, pp. 43, 92, 115, 116, 
W2;CIt., Vol. I, p. 233; Ep. Iud., Vol. VI, p. US. 

‘ 2 ^ T * Vastt’s Vangliir Jatlya ItiliMa— Rajanya Katida, Vol. I, pp. 73-74 ; CASE., XV, 
p. 102. Bor the Kansona khal or the Kaoa Damodar, a principal branch of the Damodar, see 
blat, Ac. B„, Vol 3, p. 28 L. “ Tais Kan S >na channel of (die Darnuda,” wrote Waddel 
in 1892, “ is a smalt narrow silted up creek or khal which debouches into the Hooghly 
about one mile above the village of CJiub.iria in Howrah district.” He takes this 
name to bo a Prakrifcised form of the word ‘ Kama-Suvama.’ The name Kama is 
applied to some of the old channel 3 of the Damuda and “doubtfully to an old channel of 
the Adjai in Birbhnm district.” I& also mast be within the area of Kari;ia»Su varna. 
He next identifies Kmtchaimagar in the Burdwaa district, about 70 miles N N. W. of 
Ta-mluk (Q-TUIO' N hit* 87° 53 ’52’ E long), with Kan jon-nagar or Ivarnasuvarna. S.e 

Ij. A. n\ addei! Discovery of the Exact Site of Asia's Classic Capital of Pataliputra, 

lb 1 .;:', \pp uidix, pp. :.!7, Piute I El. The name, however, is, Ivarnasuvarna, and it is 
difficult to see how * Kafichanuagara ' can be equated with it, 
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of Varahamihira’s Madhyadesa, it is likely that in his time the 
Gaudas were distributed over an area which comprised Mag'adha. 
A close connection between Bihar and Gauda is also suggested in 
the Aphsad 1 inscription of the so-called Guptas of Magadha (7th 
century), which was engraved by a native of Gaucla (, Sukshma - 
sivena Gaufena prasastir-evikat-aJcshara ). In the early part of 
the 8th century Yasovarman, the king of Kanauj, defeated and 
killed a Gauda lord, an episode alluded to in Vakpatiraja’s Prakrit 
work entitled the Gaudavaho. 2 It may be inferred that this un- 
fortunate monarch must have held besides Magadha a considerable 
portion of Bengal, once under the possession of Sasanka, as other- 
wise the epithet “ the lord of Gauda” would not have been applied 
to one who flourished about a century after the latter’s demise. 
The Gauda kings referred to in the mediaeval inscriptions of the 
Hindu period were, as far as can be ascertained, members of the 
different ruling dynasties of Bengal. Gauda practically became a 
synonym for Bengal. Originally Vahga may have been outside 
the region denoted by this name. In the Gautjavaho a Yaiiga 
king is separately mentioned (vv. 419-421). If the disputed 
reading ‘ Brihadva&ga’ (Great Vahga), an expression supposed to 
be used in the Sagartal inscription of the Gurjara-Pratibara king 
Bhoja, 3 who flourished in the 9th century A. D., is correct, the 
name probably denoted Gauda and the rest of the Pala empire, 
as constituted during the period. Varendra [Gaude Sri-cidite 
Varendra-vishaye 4 and Baclha 5 (Gaiidam rdshtram-anuttamwih 
nir-upama tatr-dpi Radha) are clearly mentioned to have been 
comprised in the Gauda kingdom.' 1 The Pala sovereigns 
of Bengal were styled ‘ Gaudepdra,’ ‘Gaudadhipa ’ or 
‘ Gauclesvara,’ ,! and the Sena rulers, after they had succeeded 

1 Oil, Vol. 1, p. 205. 

2 Edn. by Shankar Padularang Pandit. (1887), pp, xlii-xlix. .Tn this work the Claud a 
king is taken to be the same as the lord of Magadha, cf, vv. 417, 605-97. 

* A SB. Vol. Ill, 1908-04, p. 277. 

4 Aufrecht, Bodleian Library CkiL^p. 87. fl PC ’NO, p. -W, Chile ulln, !8sf>. 

Of. 4 Gaudendra ‘ and f Gauiia-rfija,’ vv. 9f>, UU injlie Pavaiudfita, and ( Imida-dena 

in v. G. 
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in driving out the former from the province, assumed the same 
title or titles indicating their mastery of the country. The adop- 
tion of such symbol of supreme sovereignty on the part of the 
Bena rulers must have dated from their conquest of North Bengal 
(c/. dsU G an dc s v a ra-^ii h a t h a-ha ra n a-ka Id , 1. 19. — Madhainagar 
copper-plate of Lakshmapasena). Gauda thus became the name 
of the Bengal empire, the beginnings of which are to be traced 
to the time of Sasanka with its culmination attained during 
the Pala period. It was probably in this sense that Kalhana 
used the expression ‘ Pancha-Gauda,’ 1 the overlordship of 
which according' to a story narrated by him was acquired 
for Jayanta, the ruler of Paundravardhana, by a king of 
Kashmir in the 8th century. To the Kashmir historian we 
perhaps owe the first literary reference to Pancha-Gauda. The 
genuineness of the legend has been doubted, and Kalhana pro- 
bably gives a comparatively modern setting, as a representative 
of his own age, to a legend, which, if true, was concerned 
with a period several centuries earlier than he. The meaning, 
which may be put upon the ‘ Pancha-Gauda ’ mentioned in the 
RajatarahginI, may thus be different from the sense in which it 
is understood in orthodox tradition applying to vast areas outside 
Bengal, which it was the policy of the imperial Pala and Sena 
rulers to control. That Gauda in the early Muhammadan period 
denoted the more or less homogeneous area is apparent from the 
statement in which Minhaj-ud-Dln seems to define it in the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirl. 2 “ The parts round about the state of 
Lakanawati,” according to the chronicle, were “ Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, Ivamrud, andTirhut,” and “ the whole of that 
territory,” seems to have been named Gaur. It appears therefore 
that Gauda in Ms time included Tirhut, Bengal, ssam and Utkaia 
or Orissa. Jaj-nagar is identified by Blochmann with Jajpur, 
near Cuttack. The traditional definition of ‘ Pancha-Gauda ’ 
omits Assam, but includes Kanairj and the Punjnh, which may 

1 Stain, liajul., IV. 468. 


2 Raverty, pp, 687 - 88 . 
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be significant from the historical point of view, probably throwing 
light on the vexed question of the original habitat of the 
Gan das and their distribution over a wide tract of country . 1 

The geography of Pundravardhana itself must have been 
closely connected with the development of the Pundras. A tribal 
movement in the case of the Pundras seems to have been more 
than probable. In the Aitareya Brahmana, where the Pundras 
are mentioned for the first time, they are grouped among others 
with the Pulindas and the Andhras. There are various stories 
regarding the Pulindas and their origin in the different branches 
of Indian literature, but they are generally associated with the 
Vindhya region. In the Matsya 2 and the Vayu Parana , 3 for 
instance, their connection with this part of India is expressly 
stated, since they are found to form a group with the Vaidarbhas 
(of Western Berar) and Dandakas (of Maharashtra) as in 
“ Pulinda Vindhya-P ushikd (or Mullkd ) Vaidarbhd Dandakaih 
saha.” According to Buhler the Pulindas are again mentioned 
with the Andhras in the XHIth Rock-Edict of Asoka as 
established on the frontier of his dominions, but this reading 
is perhaps wrong. In the story of Udayana, given by the 
author of the Brihatkatha, the kingdom of the Pulindas is located 
in the Vindhya region in alliance with Kausambi (modern Kosam 
near Allahabad ). 4 The neighbours of the Pulindas were the 
Andhras, who are known to have inhabited the territory watered 
by the Godavari and the Krishna. It therefore stands to reason 
that the Pundras, who are classed with these peoples in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, must have lived in some region not 
very distant from the lands occupied by them. But in 
some period of their history they appear to have come 

1 For a detailed study of ' Grauda,’ see Haran Chandra Ohakladar, Social Life in Ancient 
India : Studies in Vatsyayana's Karri asutrn, pp. 66*76. On the Gauda problem, s. JRAS., 

1005, pp. 103-364; 1906, p. 442; Ind. Ant., 1911, p. 22, fn. 75; p. 151; JASB. (N.S.), I?, 
PP- 280*231 ; Geographical Dictionary, p. 63. 

3 114, 48. ' ; 

3 Vol, I, canto 45, 126. 

4 P. O. Bag’chi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Pravidian in India, p. 89. 
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into contact with the Vangas, Suhmas, Angas and Ivalihgas, 
with whom they are combined in the Puranic tradition. 
The Pnranas frequently place them in the east along with 
the Aiigas, the Vahgas and the Suhmas (Tamraliptakas). 1 2 
Pafcahjali 3 in the 2nd century B. C. evidently repeats tins 
tradition as he mentions them together in one passage in his 
Mahlbhashya. As far back as the time of the composition 
of Kotikaraavadana, a story incorporated in the Divyavadana, 
the Pundras must have already established a settlement in 
Northern Bengal, for its reference to Pundravardhana as an 
eastern city belonging to Asoka 3 5 proves their association with 
this province beyond any doubt. Pundari or Pudo, the 
name of an important caste, seems to bear an affinity to the 
ancient word Pundra or Panda of Austro-Asiatic derivation. The 
Mahabharata gives different forms of what seems to be 
the same name : l — Paundra, Paundraka and Paundrika. This 
kind of multiplication of names may be a mere poetical 
device. Bhlma is said to have led an expedition against 
the Paundra king after his conquest of Modagiri (Monghyr). 3 
Between this country and Vahga lay the kingdom of Kausika- 
kachchha. The evidence of the great epic seems to suggest that, 
the Pundras were different from the Paundras. They are 
separately mentioned in a chapter of the Bhishma-Pan-an, which 
enumerates the different tribes of India. 6 But uo distinction 
between Pundra and Paundra could have existed at least in later 
times. Bharata in his Natyasastra combines the Paundras with 
the Nnipalikus 7 (the people of Nepal). Northern Bengal, which is 


1 Important Puranic references may be noted hare— Mbht. M— 421!), 1221; -1453; 
Sablia SSI ; 1872 (Puijdrikas and Pmjdraat, VII, 3380, VIIT, 236, XIV, 832, 2464 ; V.-P. 

1 1, 8, 15 ; Bhagay.-P., IX. 23, 5 (Pupdra) ; II. 7, 34 ; XII. 12, 39 (Panrnlr.ika) ; see Tnd Ant., 
XXVIII, 1899, p. 4). 

2 llabiibhashya — on Pacini’s Sutra IV. 2, 52 see Kielliorn, Vbl. II, p. 232. 

3 ix. 2. e. VVy 

* Cf. S. SSrensen, An Index to the Names iu the Mahabbarata, pp. 347, 567; MKP., 

p. 329 n. fT-V-.T'-V 

5 Snbba-P., XXX. 6 Chap. IX. 35S, 365. 

? XIII, 32-34. See also Rftjafekbara who connects them together in Chap. XVII. 
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called Pundra in the Silimpur stone-slab inscription, is called 
Paundra in the records of the Chandras and Varmans. In the 
age of the Brihatsamhita there seems to have been no distinc- 
tion between Pundra and Paundra, for in its topographical 
portion the Paundras 1 only have been mentioned, while the 
Pundras 2 are referred to on other occasions. There was no 
vestige of a Paundra country in the days of Hiuen-tsang 
except the well-known territory of Pundravardhana. The 
reference to a Pundra king 3 in the Kathasaritsagara should 
therefore mean a ruler of Northern Bengal. Thus the names 
‘ Punclra and Paundra ’ both came to be applicable to this part 
of the country. The theory that while * Pundra ’ 4 corresponded 
to Northern Bengal, the Paundras have to be placed in the south, 
as held by some scholars, is obviously untenable, if it is simply 
based on an assumed distinction between the two terms. For it 
should be noted that the plaee of the Pundras in association with 
some southern tribes, mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka, has 
been taken by the Paundras in the post-Vedie legends of the 
Puranas and the Mahabharata. In the latter works they 
frequently form a connected group with the Udras or Odras 
(of western Midnapore and its neighbourhood), allied geographi- 
cally to the Utkalas (of the southern part of Cl iota Nagpur 
and the tract from Balasore to Lohardaga and Sarguja, the 
northern tributary states of Orissa and the Balasore district), 
the Mekalas (the region round the Mekala hills on the west 
and north of Clihattlsgarh), the Ivalihgas and the Andhras.'* 

1 XIV. 7. Also meniione I in ibid, V. 74. 80. 

3 LXXX. 7; V. 70; IX. 13; X. U ; XV. 10 ( Pumjrad ■ : "0 , X . SO. 

3 .Me a tion is made of the daughter of a king of Paundra (VoL \ XI.I, 81) ; the luw of 

Paundra (Paupdra-desa) in VIE, 15, and Paundravarddhana in If, 69 (a oityj, 74,7-5, <9 
fa city), 86. , ■ -P_: ^ ;P \ ^ - :; v- '^4 i 

4 This view is supported by some scholars. Bee Cunningham, AGI.„ p 731 ; B&gohi, 
Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dra vidian, p. 86. Pargifcer distinguishes Pundra from Paundra on this 
evidence of the Mahabharata, see JASB., 1897, -p. iOU He defines the Paundra region as 
comprising the modem districts of Saatal Parganaa and Blrbhum and the northern portion 
of the Hazaribagh district. 

5 Of, Mbht., III. 1933 ; VI. 313,3 55 ; Vfi. W ; YIEE. 83d and EL 1874 {with the 
Tamraliptas. 

17 
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In the Vishnu Purana the Paundrakas are associated with 
the 'Kosalas, the Audras and the Tamraliptakas. 1 If the 
Puranic literature drew any distinction between Pundra and 
Paundra, it was probably for the purpose of keeping alive the 
memory of the earlier southern associations of the Pundras, 
after they had already moved to a different world. The 
means thus adopted was not a happy one, being the source of 
much of our confusion in settling the geographical question 
bearing on the history of this tribe. The original Pundra or 
Paundra land, which can be determined with some accuracy 
from the general indications contained ini the old texts, must 
be distinguished from the colony founded by them in Bengal, 
which they called after their mother-country. The neighbours 
of the former, as already noted, were the Odras, the Andhras, 
etc., and to their east lived the Suhmas and the Vangas. The 
original Pundra territory seems to have been situated within these 
limits. The southernmost boundary of their region abutted on 
the land of the Utkalas with whom they are sometimes 
mentioned, and on the south-east it approached Odra, which 
included the western part of Midnapore. The present Chota 
Nagpur division, 2 * excluding its southern part which belonged 
to the Utkalas, answers well to this description of its physical 
situation. The Pundras appear to have been a powerful 
people almost from the beginning of their recorded history. 
At one time their authority is said to have extended up to the 
river Chambal in the west. 8 Prom their home in Ohota Nagpur 
they moved in the direction of the north-east, and gradually 
established themselves to the east of the Bhagxrathl, in the 
northern part of Bengal, which they named after their own 
tribal appellation (Pundra and Paundra). They must have 
made an appreciable progress in this direction before the 3rd or 

1 IV* 28. 18. The Bpihatsamhifca (V 74) also combines the Paundras with the Audras* 

two other forms of the latter name being Udra aud Odra. See Pre-Aryan and Pre- 

Dr avidian, p, 84* : 
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2nd century B. C. Here they became close neighbours of 
the Angas on one side and the people of Pragjyotisha on 
the other, while the Suhmas and the Vangas held their 
ground in the rest of Bengal. In later times the greatest 
fabric of political power that Bengal ever witnessed in the 
pre-Muhammadan period was built up in the Pundra colony at the 
head of the delta. The city of Pundra-, or Paundra-Vardhana 
has been referred to by several sources, viz., the Divyavadana, 
the RajatarahginI, 1 the Sangli Plate 3 of the Rashtrakuta king 
Grovinda IV, and probably also in the Paharpur inscription of the 
time of Budha-Gupta. The earliest epigraphic reference to it 
(Pundanagala) is contained in the Mauryan Brahmi inscription 
from Mahasthan. Hiuen-tsang does not mention the name of the 
capital of Pundravardhana, but he says that 20 li to the west of 
it was a magnificent Buddhist establishment, which was called 
the Po-shih-po (P‘o-kih-p‘o of the D text of the Life, Po-kih-sha 
of other texts) monastery. Now, there is an old village of the 
name of Bihar on the east bank of the Nagar River in the 
Bogra district, which contains a ‘ mound of brick ruins, 
700 ft. in length by 600 ft. in breadth,’ and a large 
tank ‘ surrounded by high embankments.’ The locality can 
be recognised in Rennell’s Atlas (1779, Plate V), where 
the name given is Bhasu Bihar. At a little distance from 
these ruins there is the village of Bhasu Bihar ; c opposite 
this village on the west ’ still stands a solid brick mound 
of 30 ft. in height, which may represent the stupa visited by the 
Chinese traveller in the 7th century. On the right or west bank 
of the Karatoya river, seven miles to the north of Bogra, and only 
four miles to the east of Bhasu Bihar,® (Bhasvat?) lies Maha- 
sthan, once a fortified city as attested by an oblong mound, 15 ft. 
above the surface of the country with ramparts rising to 85 ft. at 

1 iv. 7 WA ■ ; 

3 Ind. Ant., XII, 251 ; Br i h atk at h a ra an j arl , Lamb, III, Story 8 , vv. 237, 285 , 

3 C. ,T. O’Donnell, JASB., 1875, Part I, pp. 183-186.— Note on Mahasthan near 
Bag ura. (Bogra). Pauiulravardhana-nagara is referred to in the Avadana TOdpalata of 
Kshemendra (11th cent.), S.P. ed., Ch. 93. 
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the corner bastions, and other brick mounds within an area of 
4,500 ft. in length from the north to the south and 3,000 ft. in 
breadth. The fortifications appear to have been protected by a 
ditch on the north, south and the west, while the Karatoya, now 
an attenuated and lifeless stream, flowed along the east with its 
ancient mound and fortifications- overhanging the sacred bathing- 
place at $ la-dvi hi, locally known as Siia-Devfs Ghat, to which 
the gate of the fortified city led in the east on the Karatoya river. 
Mahasu'.u, with which Cunningham first identified the capital 
of Pundravard liana on the ground mainly 1 that the distance 
between this city and Po-shi-p’o as recorded by Hiuen-tsang ex- 
actly agrees with that between Mahasthan and Bhasu Bihar, is, as 
Beveridge puts it, “ the most widely-known antiquity in 
Bagura,” 2 on the east of which flows the Karatoya that separated 
Kamarupa from Bengal in the Hindu period. Bardhan Kuti, 8 
which is the same as the Bardhankot of the Muhammadan 
historian Minhaj, and is situated at a distance of only 
twelve miles to the north of Mahasthan/ was a part of this 
historic tract. Popular tradition connects the ruins of an old 
fort and extensive brick-remains, to be found seventy miles 
to the north of Bardhan Kuti, respectively with the names of 
Dharmapala (?) and Devapala. And again, at Amari, 5 a 
mile to the south-west of this site, were to be found, as 
reported by Buchanan, the brick-remains of what the local people 
believed to be the palace of Mahlpala. Place-names, such as 
Malugunj, Mahmagar, Mahfpur, Mahl-santosh, Nayanagar, etc., 
are probably reminiscent of the associations of the Pala dynasty 


1 CASE., XV, pp. 102-4. 

2 H. Beveridge, The Antiquities of Bagura, JASB., 1878, p. 89. ff. (p. 91). 

3 Of. E. L. Mitra, The Bala and Sena Bajas of Bengal, JASB., 1878, XLVII, Pt. I, 
pp. 384 ff., p. 395. 

* Cunningham s theory has received fresh support from the discovery of an inscription 
of the 2nd or 3rd century B. 0. from Mahasthan, in which there is a clear reference to Pupdra- 
nagara and also from the fact that the Karatoya- Mahatrnya, a book of 84 verses, dealing 
partly with tho topography of Paundra-Kshetra, alludes to Mahasthan- (asmat khyatai 
sakala-jagatam SiI-Mahasthanam-efat, v. 59). 

5 Eastern India, Vol. II, p. 669 ; JASB., 1878, Pt. I, p. 310. 
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producing rulers called Mahlpala and Nayapala. According to 
Westmacott, whose view is not acceptable now, Bardbankot 
should lie identified with Hiuen-tsang’s capital of Pundra- 
vardhana, 1 but this name is applied to the Rajbari or the 
King’s palace, 12 miles to the north of Mabasthangarh. A well- 
planned scheme of excavation has already been put into operation 
at Mahasthan 2 by the Archaeological Department, and the results 
of its progress are being keenly awaited. The deserted town of 
Pandua, Hazrat Pandua or Firozabad 3 in the district of Malda, 

1 E. Y. Westmacotfc, On Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur, JASB , 1875, p. 188. 

2 Among the many objects of antiquarian i te rest to be found in Mabasthangarh and 
itig neighbourhood some deserve special attention. Mr. F. C. Sen refers to a mound which he 
calls Mankhalir Dhap, about 400 ft. to the north of the Khudar-Patbar Dhap in Mahasthan- 
garb (Y. R. Society’s Monographs, No, 2,pp. 7-8). This must be the same mound described 
by Cunningham under the name Man-Kali-Ka-Kunda (CASE., XV, pp. 106-9). The mound 
certainly marks an old site, as various ancient relics were found here, such as carved bricks, 
mouldings of cornices, terracotta alto-relievos, bronze figures of Ganesa and Garuda, and a 
fragment of a blue stone-pedestal with the end of an inscription in mediaeval Nagari 
characters, which was read as Nagrahara {ibid, p. 109). The name adopted by 
•Mr. Sen suggests to him the probability of some association between this site and the 
Ajlvika leader Mankhaliputta G-osala, a contemporary of the Jaina saint Mabavlra, 
This may be regretted as an instance of crude philology. The tradition recorded by 
Cunningham connecting the site with a Baja Man Singh, who preceded the legendary 
Para^urama, father of Sila. Devi, gives a popular explanation of the name in a slightly 
variant form. Another mound which Mr. Sen calls Skander Dhap (YES. Monographs, 
No. 2; pp. 9-10; IHQ. 1933, p. 725) situated in Monza Baghopara, 2 miles from 
Mahasthan, is taken to represent the site of the temple of Skanda referred to in the 
Karatoya-Mahatmya, and the temple of Kartikeya mentioned in the Rajatarangim. It is 
further suggested that the sain© place was known to the author of the Ramacharita 
by the name Skandanagara (IIL 9). If, as Mr. Sen supposes, the mound marks the 
site of a temple of Skanda in Skandanagara, that temple could not have been the same as the 
one that stood in Paundravardhana-nagara. The same mound is called Skand Ghat in JASB.. 
1878, p. 91. This and the mound Gobind Ghat are situated in the village Gokul. A 
point to consider is whether the description of Mahasthan as situated between Skand Ghat and 
Gobind Ghat would be quite accurate, taking these to represent the temples of Skanda and 
Govinda mentioned in the Karatoya-Mahatmya. {Skanda- Govindayor-madhye bhfmih Sams - 
krita-vedikd ). Regarding Mr. Sen’s proposal to identify Gokul with Gopagriha mentioned in 
a Mahasthan iaser. of the 9th century, it may be pointed out that Mr. Haridas Mitra rightly 
doubts whether this can be taken as a place-name. See JASB., 1922, pp. 4 39-43, For the 
antiquities of Bogra, see also DG(B), pp. 156-159, and P. 0. Sen, Bagucjar Ifcihas. 

3 Elliot, Vol. II t, p. 298, This name does not represent Paupdravardhanapura, hut is 
an abbreviated form of Pandu-nagara, as shown by coin-legends of the 15th century, see N . K. 
Bhattasali, The Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal, pp. 109, 
118-20, 122-23, 
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was in a flourishing condition during the early Muhammadan 
period. The remains at this place, on the east of the Maha- 
nanda, leave little room for doubt that the city was rebuilt by the 
Muhammadans on the ruins of the Hindu period. The site has 
been pointed out by some as the capital of Pundravardhana 
visited by Hiuen-tsang. 1 But the claim of Pandua, as well as 
that of Gauda in the Malda district seems to be negatived by 
what the Chinese pilgrim says about the distance of the capital 
of Pundravardhana from Kajangala, whence he started for this 
country. The distance between Gauda and Pandua on the one 
hand and Kajangala on the other is less than 600 li. There may 
have been different seats of government in northern Bengal 
during the various periods of its history, and it is quite 
possible that Mahasthan, Pandua, Gauda, Devikot (Deokot) 
and Ramavati (on the Bhagirathi) 2 3 may have attained pro- 
minence as centres of administration in the different epochs 
of its annals. Probably Paharpur in the Rajshahi district, 
where excavation work was conducted some time ago, cannot 
be added to this list of ancient political seats of northern 
Bengal, for the relics hitherto recovered at this place, in- 
cluding the inscriptions, are all of a religious character. On 
the eve of the Muhammadan Conquest Gauda or Lakhnauti was 
the capital of the Sena dynasty. It may have gradually risen 
into importance with the decline of the other notable places of 
Upper Bengal. Ramavati which we have already mentioned 
was founded towards the close of the 11th century A. D. by 
Ramapala in commemoration of his victory over the Kaivartas, 
It was situated at the junction of the Karatoya and the Ganges 8 
(apy—abhilo Ganga-Karatoya ) . In the 12th century his 

1 Bee S. N. Majumdar, note, AGL, p. 724. 

2 Chap, HI, vv. 10, 31 (BamavatTm-atisubham...), 48. This chapter contains 
references to the famous Jagaddala monastery (v. 7), to Skandanagara (v. 9), and probably 
also to Bonitapnra (v. 9), which is known to be a synonym of Banapura or Devikota, and the 
river Punarbhavfi \ApunarbIiavS in v. 10). See MASB., Ill, pp. 47, 49, 50. 

3 JASB., 1900, LXJX, Vk I, p. 71. 
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son Madanapala who appears to have been the last of the 
Palas in Bengal issued his Maaahali grant from this 
new capital {Sri Rdmavati-nagara-parisara-saindvasita-snmaj-iaya- 
shindhavarat, 11. 30-31). 1 In the 16th century it was known 
to the Muhammadans by the name of Ramrauti, which consti- 
tuted one of the circles under the jurisdiction of the Sarkar 
of LakhnautI belonging to Akbar. 2 In the latter part of the 11th 
or the beginning of the 12th century 3 the Kaivarta rebels of 
North Bengal founded the suburban town of Damara (upapuram), 
which has been identified with Pamaranagar, close to the ruins at 
Ramavatl in the Malda district. 4 5 The old rampart called Blumer 
Jangal, which still extends alongside of the western bank of the 
Karatoya/ points to the area which received the special attention 
of Bliima, the leader of the revolt. The location of a prin- 
cipality named Sankatagrama, 6 to which the Eamacharita 
commentary refers, cannot be regarded as definitely settled. In the 
A’in-i-Akbarl mention is to be found of a place called Sankata, 7 
assigned to the Sarkar of Panjara 8 comprising portions of the 
modern district of Dinajpur, with which this place may be 
tentatively identified. In this connection Beams refers to Saguna, 
a pargana in the north-western part of the Bogra district, 
which Grant locates in this Sarkar. 

1 GLM., p. 153. 

* Jarrefct, Vol. II, p. 131. 

3 Com. on Chap. I, v. 27. 

4 MA*B. f Vol. V, pp. 1-92. 

5 Tradition connects these remains with the Piindava hero Bhima. 

6 MASB., Vol. Ill, Chap. II, v. 5. 

7 JRAS., 1896, p. 123. 

8 This word, according to Westmacofct. (J AS B, XU V, 8), represents the old Hindu 
name, Pan ndra, which J. Bearnes considers probable, see JR AS., 1890, p. 122. 


SECTION D. 

Some Unsolved Geographical Problems. 

Varakamandala, Navvavakasika, Phalgugrama, Haradharna, (?) Ayodhya— 
identifications uncertain. Changes in river-courses and other factors 
explaining disappearance of evidence of ancient sites. 

Iii the course of our study of the various sources of infor- 
mation relating to the geography of Bengal, we have come across 
names of several places including some of considerable areas, 
which, in the absence of reliable evidence, we have refrained 
from assigning to one or other of the different subdivisions of the 
province, on which our scheme of reconstruction is based. 
Among these the foremost degree of importance is to be 
attached to Varakamandala, which in the 6th century A. I), 
was under the rule of three kings, each styled a Maharajadhimja. 
The four copper-plates \ belonging to their reigns were discovered 
from the district of Earidpur. Three of them are stated to have 
come from the pargana of Kotalipada in that district, though the 
exact find-place cannot be determined, 1 2 * and the fourth one, dated 
in the 14th year of the Maharajadhiraja Samachara-Deva was 
recovered from Ghagrahati, a -mouza close to Pinjari (c/. Pinjok- 
asbthl, which was probably its earlier name, as found in Visvarupa- 
sena’s grant from Madanapada under P. 0. Pinjari) 8 on the 
Gliagar river, which flows from north to south along the western 
part of the fort of Kotalipada, a pargana in the district of Earidpur. 
A number of gold coins of the imitation Gupta type 4 have been 

1 For the three Earidpur grants of the time of Dharrnaditya and Gopaehandra ed. by 
Par- iter, see Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 193-210; also see Hoernle, Ind Ant., 1891, U. The 
copper-plate of the time of Samacharudeva was first read by T. Bloch in ASR., 1907-8, p. 
255; afterwards {under the title: The Kotwalpara Spurious Grant of Saiuachara Deva) 
l.y It. D. Banerjee in UASB., 1910 (cLS.), pp. 429-436. For Parpiter s reading and English 
translation of the text see J A SB., 1911, p. 475 IT. For N. K. Bhattasali’s reading of the 
text with translation and notes, see Ep. Iud., XVIII, p. 74 if. 

2 Ep. Inc!., XVIII, p. 75, fn. 3 JASB., 1896, Pt. I, p. 6 ; IB., p. 132. 

< Bp. Iud., XVIII, p. 85. 
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recovered from the neighbourhood of the fort. On this evidence 
this part of the Faridpur district may be looked upon as having 
an ancient history of its own. The history of the Kotalipada fort 
has been forgotten, but one writer believes that in the Gbaghrahati 
Plate of Samachara-Deva there is a reference to this fort under 
the name of Ohaadravarmma-kota (1. 19 — Paschimdijdm Chandra- 
vamma kotahonah). 1 The reading ‘ vamma ’ as well as ‘ Icon ah ’ is 
not free from doubt. Ckandravarman referred to here, according 
to the same scholar, is identical with the hero of the Susunia . (in 
the Bankura district) inscription, which has been assigned to the 
4th century A.D. 2 The fort, therefore, is to be taken to be as old 
as the 4th century. As the reading of Chandravarman’s name is 
doubtful, and as there is no evidence beyond this to connect the 
present fort with the memory of that ruler, it would not be proper 
to assert in a categorical fashion that this fort is mentioned in the 
Gbaghrahati Plate, and on the strength, of this to place its origin 
in the 4th century A.D. It may be interesting to know that 
there is a tank, known as Jutiabadi, about “ half a mile to the 
north-west from the north-east corner of this fort,” which 
represents, according to N. K. Bhattasali, Vidyadhara Jotika 8 
lying to the south of the land granted by the Plate. But the theory 
does not seem to be well warranted, for what is referred to 
under this name cannot be gathered from the text. It may also 
he added here that a Prakrit form corresponding to ‘ jotika ’ is 
‘ jodia ' and not Matia.’ In Copper-plates A and C of the series 
belonging respectively to the time of Dharmnditya (1. 16) and 
that of Gopachandra (1. 22) there is the mention of a place called 
Dhruvilatl. It appears to have been a village of respectable size, 4 
and was probably the capital of a district. Pargiter proposed to 
identify it with modern Dhulat in the Faridpur district (long. 
89°28i', lat. 23°43|', about 28 miles W.N.W. of Faridpur 
town), 5 but he was not himself sure about the correctness of this 
identification. The fact of the discovery of these plates in the 
Faridpur district has been, it seems, chiefly relie i upon for the 

1 Bp. Ind., XVIII, pp. 77, 85. 2 Bp. ind., XIII, p, 183 ft. 

3 E P . Ind., XVIII, p. 86. 4 Ind. Ant.,, 1910, p. 216. * Ibid. 
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purpose of settling the geography of the V&rska-mandda. That 
the Faridpur district was part and parcel of the Varaka-mandaia 
may be probable, but this cannot be said to be proved yet in a 
satisfactory or convincing manner. The view that the name 
‘ Varaka ’ is derived from the same root as ‘ Varendra ’ is 
subject to controversy. Pargiter, who offered this suggestion, 
himself distinguished Varendra from Varaka. In his opinion 
B.lrind 1 was the northern limit of Varaka which corresponded 
more or less to Samatata, as defined by Cunningham, consisting 
of tiie ‘ delta formed by the Ganges and the River Ivaratoya and 
other rivers from North Bengal,’ when, of course, the condition of 
some of these rivers was different. It is apparent that the limits 
of Varaka have not been ascertained from indisputable data. 
Bhattasali takes ‘ Mandala ’ out of the name £ Varaka-wawlala ’ 
as meaning a group or ‘ a collection of small areas, ’ but this 
interpretation of the term is different from the meaning in 
which it is generally found to be used as denoting an administra- 
tive division related to a vishaya. The terms ‘ Mandala ’ and 
£ Vishaya ’ have also been employed together in these copper- 
plates from Faridpur. Varaka, according to him, is to be taken 
in the sense of ££ the deltaic land that obstructs and alters the 
current of a river,” so that Varaka -mandala should denote a 
group of deltaic areas. Supposing this interpretation to be correct, 
one cannot form a definite idea about the extent of a territory 
which has been so vaguely defined. Which portions of the delta 
were included, and which were not ? The name £ Varaka- 
mandala,’ as understood in the above sense, does not suggest any 
positive answer to this question. Even if varaka is to be derived 
from a root that means £ to obstruct,’ it can only be an adjective 
qualifying ‘mandala,’ in which case the literal meaning of 
‘ Varaka -mandala ’ would simply be a mandala that obstructs> 
and not what has been read into it. And yet it appears as if this 
explanation is to be regarded as unassailable and no argument 
demanded for supporting the conclusion that ££ Anyway, Varaka- 

1 Tnd. Ant., 1910, p. 209. 
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mandala would be the district round Kotalipada in the present dis- 
trict of Faridpur, almost m the heart of what was anciently known 
as Vanga.” Three of these copper-plates refer to a place named 
Navyavakasika, which seems to have been the headquarters of the 
government of the Varaka -mandala. Hoernle interpreted it to 
mean £ a new or recent interval, a kind of interregnum.’ Plate A, 1 
belonging to Dharmaditya, does not mention the name of this 
divisional centre, but the other plate of his time does. 2 It 
existed during the reigns of Gropachandra and Samachara-Deva. 
According to the dictionaries the word 4 Avakasa ’ has differ- 
ent meanings, such as place, pace, room, occasion, interval, 
aperture. Navyavakasika can, therefore, stand as the name of 
a place which was founded ‘ on a recent occasion.’ 3 Bhattasali 
thinks that as one of the meanings is 4 aperture,’ the name 
was given to a place provided with a canal. An aperture is not, 
however, the same thing as a canal unless it is of an extraordinary 
type. It is next suggested that Navyavakasika could only 
correspond to Sabhar in the Dacca district, where some coins 
of the ‘ Imitation Gupta ’ type have been found. Besides, 
the place possesses a fort and a watercourse connected with the 
river Bangsai, part of which is artificial. The name 4 Sabhar ’ 
is proposed to be derived from 4 sambhara ,’ meaning wealth, 
affluence, etc. Therefore, this must have been a very prosperous 
area. These in short are the grounds advanced in support of the 
above identification. 1 It may be admitted that Sabhar, equipped 
with a canal, was a flourishing place in early times. It may be a 
mere guess though not contradicted here that its antiquity can go 
back to such a remote period as the 6th century A.D. But what 
cannot be claimed to be proved from the evidence, summed up 
above, is the definite inference that Sabhar must have been identi- 

1 Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 196-196. 2 Ibid, p. 200. 

3 Dr. Barnett’s note on the above is “ probably Navyavakasika means 4 a place of new 
clearing, * ue. t a place recently cleared of jungle, etc., and built on. Avakasa — open 
space.’* Of . Kasika in the Pabarpur copper-plate, 1-59 Or. E. — (Vata«G-ohaIy&m — a(e)v 

— asyan =* Karika-paneha-stupa-mkayika). — 1. .6.— Ep. Ind., XX, p. 62, also n. 3. 

4 Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 85, 
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cal with Navyavakasika. While it is seriously maintained that 
Varaka - maniala was the area round Kotalipada in the Faridpur 
district, the seat of its government is placed in the Dacca district, 
which does not appear to be a reasonable solution of the problem. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion that the 
geographical perplexity, to which the Faridpur Plates give rise, 
has not yet been finally solved. From an analytical study of 
the palaeography of these inscriptions, it may be shown that 
Varaka-waiuMa was not as progressive a district as Pundra- 
van! ban a in the 5th or 6th century, but that comparatively 
speaking it represented a definitely backward area in the country. 
It moreover appears to have formed only a portion of the kingdom 
under the rule of Dbarmaditya, Gopachandra and Samachara- 
Deva respectively, each styled a Maliarajadhiraja. A coin attribut- 
ed by Bhattasali to Samaehara-Deva was found at Muhamraad- 
pur in the Jessore district. It is not improbable that the terri- 
tory in the possession of these kings was fairly extensive. If 
the provenance of the coin and the find-place of the inscrip- 
tions are to be taken into account, the kingdom of Samachara 
may be supposed to have included portions of Jessore and 
Faridpur. It may not be out of place to mention here that 
there is a river of first-rate importance for navigation called 
Barak, 1 with its source among the Cachar mountains, which 
waters the southern valley of the Assam province, consisting 
of the districts of Cachar and Sylhet. It has two offshoots, the 
Surma and the Eusiyara, ultimately losing itself in the Meghna 
near Bhairab Bazar. As the geography of Varaka -mandala is still 
unsettled, the knowledge of the existence of such an important 
river as the Barak may not altogether be without some value. The 
region as known from the Plates was near the eastern sea or the 
Bay of Bengal, for it is said that land used to be sold here accord- 
ing to a fixed rate, which obtained along the eastern sea {Prdk- 
samiidra-maryyfida-^Pl. A, 1. 10 ; 2 Prak-pravritti-maryijada — 

1 KLVIT, p. 266. XXIII, pp. 175-176. 2 1*1. An*., 1910, p. 195. 
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PI. 0,1. 16 ; 1 Prar(k) = kriyamanaka-maryyadd — P). B, 1. !3. 2 
It was noted for its trading and commercial activities, 
which required the appointment of a special officer concerned 
with stocks of commercial goods ( Vyapara-Karandaya, 6 PI. 
B, 1. 5 ; cf. also naa-dandaka — PI. B, 1. 23 — a ship [a mast or 
a boat’s pole]). The manda'la itself was wider than the vishaya, 
contrary to their known relative proportions, or it may be that 
it fell within the jurisdiction of a district officer ( Vishayapaii ) 
It may have reached the sea in the south, comprising 
Noakhali, and was probably not far from the Brahmaputra 
(cf. Lauhittya 4 5 -sagottra — brahniana Somasvmni — PI. B, 1. 11). 
Among the place-names which can be gathered from the 
Paridpur Plates (PI. A, 1. 16 ; PI. 11. 22, 25) 3 are (1) Dhruvilatl, 
and (2) the village Silakunda ( paschimasyam Si la k u n da-g ram a sim a , 
1. 23, PI. C). The latter is regarded by Pargiter as different 
from Silakunda, mentioned in grant A of the time of 
Dharmaditya (Sildkundas-ch [?] =uttarena, 1. 24) on the ground 
that in the latter inscription it is not referred to as a village 
(grama). 6 But if they were not the same, the two inscriptions 
would not have further agreed in mentioning Dhruvilatl 
(Pi. 0, 1. 22). (3) The third name is Karanka, probably a village 
— its eastern boundary being Dhruvilati (MS. of the Harichari- 
takavya by Chaturbhuja 7 assigns the village of Karanja to 
Varendri), and (4) the fourth is Vyaghrachoraka given in the grant 
of Samachara-Deva’s time. The grant, situated in the last-named 
place, had for its boundaries a parkkati tree, haunted by goblins, 
on the east, Vidyadharajotika on the south, Chandra Ckampa- 

1 Ibid, p. 204. 

2 Bead Prak-vikrlyamanaka, see ibid , p. 200; ns. 87-88. 

3 Pargiter reads Vyapara-Karandaya in PI. B (Dharmaditya— 1. 5) and Vyaparandya 
(L 3) in PI. C. (Gopachandra). The former gives a 'good sense (see ibid, p. 212). The 
Sanskrit form may be Vyapara-Karandaka. 

4 Cf. Ep. Ind., IV, p. 253 n. 3. This may also be a gofcra-name. 

5 Ind. Ant., 1910. 

6 Ibid, 1910, p. 216 : also fn. 65 on p. 198. 

7 MM. H. P. Sastrl,— Srlman Karanja iti Vandyatamo Varendryam— Catalogue of 
Palm-leaf and selected Paper MSS. in the Durbar Library of Nepal, p. 134. 
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kota-kena 1 or the fort of Chandravarma on the west (Bhatta- 
sali reads Ghandravamma kotakonah — the corner of Chandra- 
varman’s fort), and the boundary of the village Gopendrachoraka 
on the north (from char an alluvial formation at the side 
of a river-bed ?). The proposed identification of the last-named 
place with the village of G-ovindapur in the Farid pur district 
is a mere guess unsupported by any evidence. 8 

Another territory of respectable dimensions, the identity of 
which remains unsettled, is Suvvunga -vishaija. The name is 
given in three places of the Tippera copper-plate 1 grant of 
Lokanatlia (11. 1, ‘21, 31), but is best preserved only in line 1. 
B. G. Basak and Dr. Bloch read the name as Suvvunga- 
vishaya, but the first £ u ’ sign is not clear and distinct. 
A part of this region was a tract of forest-area in the 9th 
century, to which the Plate may be assigned ( atavl-bhukhande -, 
1. 22), atavi-bkiikhanda{h) , 1. 25). It w r as outside the pale of 
human habitation, where there was no distinction between natural 
and artificial ( krit-akfit-aviruddha — 1. 22, and 1. 25 [where 
the words are partly lost], and 1. 31), infested by wild 
animals and poisonous reptiles, and covered with forest-out- 
growths (mriga-maMsha-varaJia-vyaghra-sansrip-adibhir- yath- 
echcMiani=aniibhuyamana...gahana-gulma-latd-vitane, 11. 21-22). 
The grant, situated in this forest-region, was bounded on the east 
by the Kanamotika hill, on the south by the two villages of 
Pafiga and Vapika (the reference is probably to a single village, 
the name ending with ££ asraya,” 1. 31), on the west by a piece 
of land — the endowment of Jayesvara ( Jayehara-tamrapatta - 
bhukhanda 1. 30, read by Basak as Jayesvara-tamrapatha (?) 

1 Pargiter, JASB., 19.11, p. 477. Banerjee reads Chandravarmma-Kogabena — 
JASB., 1910, p. 436. : .vV 

3 JASB., 1911, p. 488. 

3 Pargiter thinks that the site described in the Ghagrahati Plate of the time of Sama- 
eharadeva was connected with the River Ghagara in the south-east corner of the Faridpur 
district, see JASB., 1911, p. 489. 

4 Bloch ’ s A.SR., 1903-04 p. 120 f. ; Ep, Ind., Vol. XV, p. 301 ff. 
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ra-kh'inda) , and on the north by a tank ( pushkarinl ) — belonging 
to Mahattara Panasubha. The copper-plate of Lokanatka was 
discovered in the district of Tippera, but this alone cannot 
take us far in locatiug ‘ Suvvunga.’ 

It is held that a nobleman ( kulaputra , 1. 6) from Oudh 
purchased some land in the jurisdiction of the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti in , 554 A.D., when the last of the Damodarpur copper- 
plates was engraved. 1 In this inscription Amritadeva has 
been described as Ayodhyaka-kidaputralm (1. 6). R. G. Basak 
surmises that this Ayodhyaka Amritadeva was a subject of the 
Gupta ruler, in whose reign the transaction was completed, 
else “ why should he make such a large gift of land in Pundra- 
vardkana (a Gupta territory), so far distant from his own 
native land ? ” The inference drawn by him from this introduc- 
tion of the buyer that Ayodhya formed a part of the dominions 
of this Gupta ruler does not follow logically. It is probable that 
Amritadeva was really not a foreigner in Bengal. There is a 
place of the name of Ayodhya, a “considerable trading village ” 
in the district of Burdwan (lat. 23° 35' 10" W. ; long. 37° 32' 
20" E.), whence this nobleman may have gone to Northern 
Bengal. There is no proof, however, that it is an ancient place. 
One Ayodhya is mentioned again in the Sundarban copper-plate, 
dated in the Saka year 1117. 2 3 At any rate, it is not possible to 
aver that the reference in the Damodarpur Plate must un- 
doubtedly be to modem Oudh.' 1 

The Rampal copper-plate of Srlchandra 4 is supposed to 
contain a reference to Nanyamandala which belonged to the 
Paundrabhukti (1. 17). As Paundravardhana gradually came to 
acquire a political meaning not controlled by its geographical 

1 Bp. Ind., XV, p. 144, ref. 2. ' . 

2 IHQ., Vol. X, No. 2 , 1934, pp. 323 ff. 

3 There is another Ayodhya, six miles froGQ fche capital of the Nilgiri State in Orissa, 
to the east and south of which flows the river G-harghara, see N. N. Vasa, Archeological 
Survey of Mayurabhanja, Vol l,p. 87. 

4 Ep. Ind., XII, 186-143 and Plates. 
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limitations, it may be a mistake to bold without sufficient evidence 
that any place assigned to this bhukti in a formal manner must 
have been situated in Northern Bengal. The reading of the 
name is doubtful. There seems to be more reason that the name 
should read ‘ Navyamanffitla.’ Thel oop attached to the left 
side of the vertical of ‘n’ is similar to the semi-circle at the 
left end of the vertical of V (c/. ‘ visit ay a- ’ 1. 21). In 
the present case the semi-circle is slightly angular in shape. 
If the reading ‘ Navyamandala * is adopted, the difficulty of 
locating it is considerably reduced, for the fact of Navya having 
been a part of Vahga is evidenced by the Sena inscriptions 
referred to in a previous section of this chapter. 

It has been recently claimed by oue writer that the theory 
propounded by him explains the geographical details contained in 
the grant from Nidhanpur 1 (in the district of Sylhet, Assam) 
with complete success and accuracy, and that consequently, the 
controversy which has raged round the question for some years 
should now be regarded as closed. But an analysis of the different 
guesses attempted, including his own, will betray the weakness 
of the arguments on which they are based, and the insufficiency 
of the existing material for the purpose of arriving at an 
acceptable solution of the problem will still be felt. The 
Nidhanpur Plates have not yet been found in their complete 
form, but the document as it is, though incomplete, fur- 
nishes names of 205 donees with 166f| shares of land allotted to 
them, which must have represented an area of far larger dimen- 
sions than usually known from such grants. The suggestion 
that it measured about 5 miles by 2f miles 2 in extent may 
not, therefore, seem to err very much on the side of exaggera- 
tion, though it must be understood that too much mathematical 
accuracy in this respect cannot be vouched for. As regards the 
history of these Plates, all that can be gathered is that the grant 
recorded in them was renewed by Bhaskaravarman, the king of 
Kamarupa (7th century) from Karnasuvarna, to take the place of 

1 Ep. Jod„ XII, pp. six.pp. UBff. ; pp. 245 ff. 


JASB., Letters, 1935, p. 426. 
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the one originally issued from an unknown place by his great-great- 
grand-father Bhutivarman, which had been destroyed by fire. 
Now, in settling the identification of the site mentioned in the 
grant, the caste-affiliations of the donees, the fact of its discovery 
from the Sylhet district, and traditions said to be current about 
Syihet’s connection with Karnariipa in ancient times, have by 
some writers 1 been taken into special account, and given an 
emphasis which is far in excess of what they may deserve, for it 
is patent that no conclusion of a definite character can 
these considerations be pressed to yield. More important is the 
fact, if true, that the Plates 2 were found only 3 inches below 
the surface, and this indeed is not a strong point on the side of 
those who persist in supposing that this document was originally 
concerned with that district. The passage quoted below gives the 
topography of the grant : Yad-etat Kausik-opachita-kshetram 
(l. 126). Yat-tu Gahginy-upachitaka-kshetram tad-yathd-Iikhi- 
taka-bmhmanai ( h)-(l . 128)- stmano yatra purvena sushka-Kausikd 
( l . 129) piirva-dakshinena s-aiva sushha-Kausika dumbarl-clichheda- 
sa mvedya. Dakshinen-dpi dumb(M'i-chchheda{h) . dakshina 
(1.130)- paschimeno Gahginika dunibari-chchheda-samvedya 71 
Patch imen-adhuna slma-Ganginikd . Paschim (l. 131)-ottarena 
Kumbhakdra - garttas s-aiva cha Gahginika prdg-bhujyamana 
(no.) . Uttar ena Vrihajjatali . 1.132. Uttara-purvena vyavahari- 
Khdsoka-pushk(a}rim s-aiva sushka-Kausikd ch-eti. The 
Mayura-Salmal-/! g rahara containing the assignments formed 
out of the silts of the Kausika and the Ganginl, as men- 
tioned in the above passage, was comprised in the Chandra- 
pmi-vishaya, which is referred to in an earlier passage of the 

grant (Chandrapun-vishaye May ura-Sdl mal- dg ra hdra-kshetra m 

(11. 49-51). The area denoted by the grant was bounded on the east 

1 Ibid, Jnd. cult., Vol. I, No. 4; IHQ., 1830, Vol. VI, p. 60 ff. ; No. 3, p. 60S, cf. 
Ind. Ant., 1932, pp. 13-44. For criticism, see Ind. Cult., No. 3, pp. 421 ff. 

2 Fouud iu a tank at Supatala, ace- to JASB, 1935, p. 419. P. Bhattacbarya’s testimony 
need not be doubted, see Jour. Assam Res. Soc, } Vol. IV, No. 3 (1930), pp. 58-66, 
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by the sushka-K ausika, and on the west by the Gahginika. On 
the south-east, and the north-west the sushka- Kausika was repre- 
sented respectively by dumban-chchheda and a tank of the 
vyacaharin Kbasoka. On the south it was marked by ‘ dumban- 
chchheda’ again, and the same sign represented the Gahginika on 
the south-west. On the north-west where once stood the Gaiigi- 
nika, there was now a potters’ pit, and on the north there was a 
large jatali. If these hints are followed, the Kausika may be 
envisaged as having once flowed along the east, south-east and 
the north-east, while the Gahginika in its better days passed 
along the west, south-west, and the north-west, with the area 
assigned by the grant originally under these streams, but emerging 
into view and becoming fit for occupation with their recession. 
The name gahginika and the epithet sushka show that even on 
those sides where some traces of these were still to be seen, 
they were clearly in a state of decay, if not on the verge of ex- 
tinction. These are the internal data from which real guidance 
is to be sought in any attempt to solve the geographical problem 
connected with the grant. The identification of the susJika- 
Kausika with the Mara Kusiyara 1 of Panchakhanda in the Sylhet 
district cannot be accepted, as the equation does not rest on a 
satisfactory philological basis. The identification of Lula Gang 
lying on the west of Panchakhanda with the Gahginika is also 
unconvincing, for as the word Gang is commonly used to denote 
any river without distinction, mi gahginika ( Gdhgina ) any dried- 
up river in the same general way, there is nothing to prove the con- 
nection of a river called by the former name with a phenomenon 
designated by the latter. Thirdly, the interpretation of the expres- 
sion dumban-chchheda in the sense of ‘pools or sections of a dried- 
up river, which retained water in the shape of figs, i. e., circular 
or irregularly circular sections’ is far-fetched in the extreme. 
Why a fig of all things should be selected as representing the 
shape of a pool of water, and how can a rigid uniformity in that 

1 The Sylhet theory is championed by N. R. Bhattagali, see JASB., Letters, 1935 
pp. 419-427 (with a map). 
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shape be produced and maintained for ages ? How again can such 
pools of water exist for 1,300 years and still keep strong ? It, is 
held that the dumban-chchhedah on the south-east are the 
present Grulchi bil, the Sakati bil and the Biya bil, those on 
the south are the Galatikar bil and the Tilchhibi bil, and 
another such bil on the south-west. There is, however, no 
reference to these names in the inscription itself. It is to 
be observed that they are found spread over a considerable area 
with intervals of land separating one another, and it is 
curious how these can be imagined to have served the pur- 
pose of a definite boundary-mark. Fourthly, the dictionary- 
meaning of Jatall being forest, it cannot be taken as the 
name of 'the bigChatal bil,’ although the author of the suggestion 
finds that a forest, is ' perishable and shifting,’ implying 
thereby that unlike the bil it cannot be treated as a 
boundry-mark, and further assures himself that the ' two 
words sound alike, and Jatall to Chatal is not a big jump 
for 1,300 years. 5 Fifthly, though the tank of Khasoka is 
not traceable to this day, it will be difficult to share the belief 
that the memory 1 of this person is preserved in the names 
of two villages Khasa and Kbasir. Indeed so much weight 
cannot be conceded to the slightest affinity that one name may 
bear to another ; besides, there is no reason given as to why 
it should be assumed that Khasoka was such a famous man in 
his time that he would be remembered by the several generations 
that have followed him. Traditions concerning Nagar Brahmins 
have been freely imported into this discussion of the topography 
of the Nidhanpur grant, but there need be a clear understanding 
that these traditions do not remember either Bhutivarman or 
Bhaskaravarman, nor do they preserve any history of the donees 
named in the grant, or the other particulars mentioned in it, 
The only point in the theory that may seem to carry some weight 
is the informatmn that there is a “flourishing village Chandrapur 
on the left bank of the 'living 5 Kusiara, 5 miles directly to 
the west of Supatala.” 
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No reason has been offered why the identification of the 
Ivausika or Kausikl with the Kosi, established long ago, should 
not be upheld in the present case also. The P arkandeya 
Purana 1 refers to the river Kausikl after mentioning the 
GandakI as flowing from the slopes of the Himalayas. The 
Vayu Purana 2 3 and the Mahabharata 8 too are aware of the exis- 
tence of the Ivausikl : in the former the passage in question reads 
Kausikl elm tritlya tu, and in the latter the name is preceded by 
the expression trisrotha. Obviously, these should mean that there 
were three rivers, known to their authors, which were called by 
the same name. But Pargi ter 4 proposed to emend the reading 
in the former passage as either Kausikl Karatoya tu or Kausikl 
cha tnsrotas iu\ in the event of the latter reading being accept- 
ed, the reference is to be understood as applying to the modern 
Tista. The river Ivosi which now flows in the Purnea district 
is believed to have gradually retreated to its present position from 
au eastern direction along which its courses formerly ran. * The 
sapta Kausikas 5 of Sanskrit works’ include the main river and 
its tributaries from the north, named respectively the Tambar or 
Tamra, the Aran or Bran, Dudh Kosi, Likhu Kosi, Tamba Kosi 
and the Bhotia Kosi. Shillingford 6 writing in 1895 referred to 
the Lorau as the main Kosi since 1893, while its * authentic 
channels’ in different times beginning from the east had been 
the Kali or Kan Kosi, with its upper reaches called Ivamla and 
which in Nepal is known by the name Kajli or Kajrl, the Dham- 
dfiha Kosi (the main Ivosi, according to Hamilton, 1807 - 11 ), the 
Hi ran main Kosi of the Revenue Survey Maps of 1840 - 4 ’, 
and the IDaus the Main Kosi from 1873 to 1893 . These 
are concerned with the movements of the Kosi that have 

1 Canto XLY, 06. L 

8 Canto LVII, 16. 

3 Vana-p, acllsyaya 222, v. 14231. 

4 MKP., p. 293. 

■ ’ JA«B., 1895, Parti, pp 1-2 ( (with a map). 

5 Ibid, p. 8. 
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taken place in comparatively recent times. Regarding its 
activities in the remote past investigators are unanimous that the 
Kosi formerly flowed in Bengal to the east of its present position. 
According to Fergusson 1 the Kosi proceeded eastward to 
meet the Brahmaputra, into which river the Urasagar carried the 
combined waters of the Kosi, the Mahananda and the Airi. 
According to Buchanan Hamilton 2 the Iv si in the remote past 
was joined to the Mahananda, and the former being united to the 
Ganges released a volume of water which found its passage 
through the Pad ma, with £ the old channel of the BhagTratlu 
from Songti to Nadiya ’ ‘left comparatively dry.’ In the opinion 
of W. W. Hunter 3 the Kosi and the Mahananda formerly joined 
theKaratoya, on the banks of which a river nymph called Kausiki 
used to be worshipped. The Kosi of about 1600 4 A D. contributed 
towards bringing about that change in the physical condition of 
Gaur which occasioned its depopulation. ‘ Leaving its eastern 
courses’ it passed through the Kalin dri, ‘a deep and wide channel 
still known as the Mara KusI,’ i.e., it rushed into the Ganges 
which then stood in front of the Western ramparts of this great 
city. The numerous marshes 5 lying near Malda are supposed to 
bear the traces of the Kosi in this position. Shillingford 0 observes 
that ‘ At about the time the main Ganges flowed into the sea by 
the first of these channels ( i . e., the mouth of the Hooghly), and 
the Brahmaputra, flowing past Maimansingb, joined the Megna, 
and found an exit into the sea through the third channel (i.e., 
the Megna channel), we have the KusI probably flowing eastwards 
towards Pabna, and it seems not unlikely that theHarinaghatta is 
the channel, by which the KusI waters, swelled by many tribu- 
taries at present flowing into the Brahmaputra, found their way 
into the ocean.’ Such a phenomenon ‘would account for the 
great depth and size of the Madhumatx river, and the extent of the 
Harinaghatta Estuary.’ F. C. Hirst 7 defines the Kosi as a river 

1 Quart, Journ. Geo, Soo., London, Vol. XIX, 1863, p. 345. 

2 Eastern Iudia, Vol, III, p. 15. 5 pp. 10-11. 

3 Stat. Aec. Beng., Puroea, 1877 , p. 238. 8 Ibid r p. 19. 

« JASB. f 1895, Part I, p, 22. 7 JASB., 1903, p. 476, 
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which ‘ has operated at different times over all the land between 
the debatable area along the junction of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra plains and roughly Longitude 87° East ’ and 
concludes by being more specific about its course when he suggests 
that ‘ the sphere of action of the Kosi,... since the Tista, Attri, 
and other rivers, before the Tista last returned to the Brahma- 
putra, apparently filled up fairly solidly everything east of 
Longitude 88° may be defined as a rectangle made by the 
intersections of Longitudes 87° and 88° and Latitudes 25°20' 
and 26°20' respectively,’ and that ‘ of this area all, except on 
each side of Longitude 87° appears to have been dealt with by the 
Kosi in its older stages or by similar streams issuing from the 
hills north of Purnea.’ 

From the opinions quoted above it is easy to realise how 
difficult it is to determine the earlier courses of this river with pre- 
cision, and also to make any definite observation about its position 
at a given time in the past. P. Bhattacharya 1 apparently under the 
influence of Cunningham’s theory that the great river crossed by 
Hiuen-tsang in the 7th century on his way to ICamarupa was the 
Tista, identified by him as an eastern channel of the Kosi, holds 
that the Nidhanpur grant refers to some area to the west of this 
river in the district of Rangpur. He draws attention to the 
Tezpur 2 Grant of Vanamala (8th century) where a Chandrapari 
on the Tista is mentioned ( Trisrotayah paschimatah). The reading 
Chandrapari is proposed to be corrected to Chandrapur!, 8 which 
is to be identified with the Chandrapun-Mshaya of the Nidhanpur 
grant. It is forgotten that the latter inscription refers to a dying 
Kosi, while the Tezpur grant, if it refers to the Tista, does not 
say anything about the condition of that river. The very identi- 
fication of the Tista with the Kosi has not been accepted. The 
Tezpur grant being missing, it is not possible also to test the 
accuracy of the proposed reading. In support of his location of 


1 Kamar upa«Sa4anavali, p, 5. 

2 Kamarupa-Sasanavali, p. 54 ft ; cj. ibid, p. 64, n, 11. 

3 Ibid , pp. 5-6 and n. 2 on p. 5 ; Jour. Assam Bes. Soc.» VoL I, No. 3, p. 67. 
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the Nidhanpur grant in the Rangpur district he seems to assume 
that for the Kamarupa king expansion of power to the east of the 
Tista would have been most natural and feasible. How was it then 
possible for Bhaskaravarman to have pitched a military camp in 
Karnasu varna so far away from Kamarupa ? What was possible 
for this king may not have been impossible for his ancestor, 
provided that he had the requisite energy, ambition and military 
resources, and provided also that his political antagonists were 
not too powerful to be overcome. 

The scene of the Nidhanpur grant, according to K. L. 
Barua, 1 was in the Purnea district near an old channel of the 
Kosi which was noticed by Rennell. He identifies this channel 
(a Mara Kosi) with the sushka - Kausika of the grant, but the 
theory ignores firstly, the fact that a channel which was in a state 
of decay in the 7th century could not have possibly struggled for 
1300 years and remained in a position meriting an identical 
description, and secondly} the accumulated evidence of many 
scholars and observers pointing to an earlier career of that river 
in certain positions in this province. 

As there is no sure bint regarding the identification of the 
Grahgini, the mere mention of it in the grant may not take us 
nearer to the solution of our problem. The Khalimpur grant and 
the Vappaghoshavata grant also use the term ganginika , but this, as 
stated elsewhere, has a general signification which may be applied 
to any river that is in a state of being silted up. The Ivhalimpnr 
grant refers to a place called Madha-Sammali, but it is not the 
same as May ura-Salmala-i graham of these Plates, for the simple 
reason that Mayura and Mad ha cannot be made to correspond to 
each other. What may be interesting to know is that the Vappa- 
ghoshavata grant which uses the word ganginika more than once 
in its topographical portion, and which like the Nidhanpur grant 
was also issued from Karnasu varna, refers to the Audumbarlka 
Vishaya. The Nidhanpur grant in defining the boundaries of the 

1 Early History of Kamarupa, p. 5 . Of, JASB., 1895, Pi. I, p. 4, (Many chancels of 
the Kosi were known to Hamilton as Burin or Mara Kosi,) 
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land given aw iy uses the expression dumban-chchheda, as already 
noticed, to indicate the boundary-marks on three sides, viz., south- 
east, south and south-west. Now, it may be pointed out that 
the accepted meaning of dumbarl is the same as that of udumbara 
(fig tree). Whether the expression employed means only ‘ cut 
down fig trees,’ or that the Chandrapuri-Gs/iaya touched the 
borders of the ancient Udumbara district on these sides, is a 
question which may be difficult to answer finally unless in 
the first place particulars are available for determining the 
boundaries of that district in the 7th century. The land 
given away by Narayana Bhadra of the Vappaghoshavata 
grant had for its northern and eastern boundaries a Gafiginika or 
a river-bed included in the U dumbara-ris/; ay a , while a Gafiginika 
stood on the west of the land donated by the Iiamarupa ruler. 
Thus if it is assumed that the two Gafiginikas were one and the 
same, the liiamhava-vishaya lay partly to the west of the 
0 1 landra p u vi-v ish ay a, and partly to the south-south-east, and 
south-west where either the sushka- Kauihka, or the Gafiginika in- 
tervened separating the former district from the latter. But the 
boundaries of the l Id u mba ra- vish ay a were not those of the land 
donated in the Vappaghoshavata grant, nor could the boun 
claries of the land donated in the Nidhanpur grant coincide with 
those of the C ha n d r a purl-ins/wi/a , but an accident may have 
led to the discovery of two grants concerning lands which were 
nearly along the boundaries of two neighbouring districts. 1 

It has not also been possible to remove the uncertainty 
regarding the identification of the Sthallkkata -vishaya referred 
to in the Khfilimpur grant of Dharmapala. This inscription 
knows another vishaya called Mahantaprakasa, which by reason 
of its association with the Vyaghratatl-maiuMa, has been tenta- 
tively assigned to Bagdf, one of the traditional subdivisions of 
Bengal. These are two vishayas in which were situated the 

1 As regards C ban it may be pointed oat that the Rrihatsamhita 
mentions (XIV, 5) the Ohiiudrapnr&s , the inhabitants of the city of CUandrapura (in the 
m st), see I A., 1893, p. 176. 
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villages endowed by the king. If like the other vuhaya the 
Sfchalikkata -vishaya were comprised in the Vyaghratati-mandaZa, 
this would have been surely mentioned in the text. It may be 
permitted to guess that the one was in the neighbourhood of the 
other, as the priests to whom the donations were made would 
have found it difficult to manage estates in widely separate 
areas. It appears that the Sthallkkata-insftup contained the 
Amrashandika-mandaZa where was situated the village Goppipalf, 
bounded on the east by the western boundary of the Udragrama- 
mandala. on the south a Jolaka (a marshy land?), on the west 
the Vesanika Rhatika, on the north a cattle-path lying along the 
boundary of the Udragrama -mandala. If the Ivhatika of this 
inscription can be equated with KhadI, it is possible that a 
certain part of it was known by the name Vesanika (-akbya — 
(1.43); it is also possible that the Ud(d?)ragrama-?naudaJa was 
so called because of the predominance of the Odra element in its 
population. Nothing definite can be said about the identi- 
fication of Subhasthali (1. 50) where stood the temple whose deity 
and priests were benefited by the liberal donation of Dharmapala. 
In the latter part of the 12th century the Madanapada grant 
of Visvarupasena 1 and the Edilpur 2 grant of Kesavasena were 
issued from a place called Phalgugrama ( Phalgugrama-parisara 
samavasita-^rimaj-jayaskandhavdrat, 1. 31 — Madanapada ; 1. 38 — 
Edilpur). K. P. Jayaswal 3 is iuclined to hold that it was 
situated on the bank of the river Phalgu in the district of Gaya in 
Bihar. But the connection of these Sena rulers of Bengal with 
Bihar has not yet been conclusively proved. The mere similarity 
of names cannot be regarded as a strong proof in this matter. 
Another place-name is Dbaryyagraroa, whence Lakshmanasena 
announced the Madhainagar grant 4 in the 12th century ( Dhdry - 
y agrd ma-parisam—sa mdvdsita-8 rim a hard] a- — 1 , 25). No topo- 

graphical detail is given regarding this village, and even the 
reading of its name can be disputed. 

1 JASB., 1896, Pt. I, pp. 6-15. 2 JASB. (N. 8.), Vol. X, pp. 97-104. 

3 JBORS., Vol. IV, p. 270, 3 JASB. (N. S.>, Vol. V, p. 467 B. 
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According to R. D. Banerjee, the Amgachhi Plate of Vigra- 
hapala III was issued from his victorious camp at Haradhama. 
(1. 23). The name was tentatively proposed to be Mudgagiri by 
Hoernle, 1 but this suggestion was not accepted by Dr. Ivielhorn. 2 
It is difficult to accept Banerjee’s revised reading. As the letters 
in the beginning of liue 23, where the name of the place occurs, 
are partly defaced, Banerjee himself is not sure about his own 
reading. The last letter of the name appears to be c r,’as 
found by Hoernle, but there is no trace of an ‘i’ mark. The 
sign can hardly be confused . with ‘ m,’ which is Banerjee’s 
reading. The letter preceding ‘r’ is ‘g', ! according to 
Hoernle, but it may be ‘ p ’ with an ‘ u ’ mark, attached 
to its right vertical, which is still partly visible. Banerjee seems 
not to have noticed the trace of a letter between the sign, 
which he reads as ‘ r 5 and the one which is proposed to be 
read as ‘ p. 5 IToernle took it to be ‘ g, ’ as a part of the 
conjunct ‘ dg,’ but this may represent - 's.’ Judging from 
the last three letters, we may venture to say that the name might 
turn out to be ‘ Vilasapura,’ where MahTpala I was staying at 
the time of issuing his Bangarh grant. In that case it would 
have no place in the geography of Bengal. 

The physical aspect of Bengal offers a problem which is far 
too complicated to be solved merely with the help of literary and 
epigraphical material available to us. The province has been 
gradually rescued from wafer ; it is pre-eminently a product of 
fluvial action that has been operative since the dawn of history. 
The rivers in this country have constantly changed their courses, 
resulting on the one hand in the continual emergence of new land, 
and on the other complete or partial devastation of areas which had 
formerly been important centres of trade and government. Borne 
ot the rivers, once noted for their volume and size, have gradually 
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been silted up, or reduced to the shape of small streams, standing 
as strange and disappointing relics of their former grandeur and 
majesty. Materials for a historical study of the river-system in 
ancient Bengal are scanty, but almost phenomenal changes are 
known to have taken place in the course of the last three or four 
hundred years. It may not be out of place here to refer to some 
of the more striking instances of the alteration of the river- 
courses which the province has witnessed during comparatively 
recent years. The district of Murshidabad, which with Nadia 
and Jcssore, forms the most fertile region connected with the 
delta between the Hooghly on the west and the Meglina on 
the east, must have been one of those areas most affected by 
fluvial action. 1 The present channel of the Bhagirathl repre- - 
sents the ancient course of the Ganges, but it is now almost on 
the verge of extinction, the silting up of the river having been 
already noticed in 1666 A.D. by the French traveller Tavernier. 
Murshidabad abounds with old river-beds ; doubtless these 
are traces of the ancient water-courses which had been 
connected with the Bhagirathl in its glorious days. Gaur in 
the district of Malda was subject to the operation of similar 
adverse forces that led to its downfall. The western rampart of 
this city at one time used to be washed by the main stream of the 
Ganges, now represented by the channel of the Little Bhagirathl. 
The stability of Gaur as a political seat as well as a centre 
of inland trade and commerce was dependent on its strategic 
position, not due in a small measure to its river-system. But 
with the withdrawal of the Ganges 2 from its former course 

1 L. S. S. O'Malley, DG. (Murshidabad), p. 9. The Upper Hooghly is called the 
Bhagirathi. The Bhagirathi on which stood Gaur ‘was the main Ganges until the 16th 
century A. D.’ See Report on the Nadia Rivers 0926), by Major F. C. Hirst (.The Bengal 
Secretariat Book Depot), 1916, Chapter VIII, pp. 24-28. 

2 Ralph Bitch— England’s Pioneer to India and Burma — His companions and contem- 
poraries, etc., by J. Hortun .Ryley (1899). (Pitch sailed from the Thames in 1-S33 A-D-). 

Referring to the country of Gauda he observes that “ the old way which the river Ganges 
was wont to run, remaineth dry, which is the occasion that the city <doefch stand so far from 
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by at least ten miles, and the marked deterioration of its currents, 
Gaur lost its natural advantages, and was soon converted into 
a desolate place. Similarly, the silting up of the Saraswati — a 
branch of the Hooghly — formerly the main stream of the Ganges, 
which was quite a large river in the middle of the 16th century, 
and still shown as a large offshoot in Francois Valentyn’s map 
drawn by Vnnden Broucke 1 in 1726, 2 is pointed to as the cause 
of the decay of Satgaon which had been, before this process 
worked itself out, a commercial city of considerable importance. 
Tamlukowed not in a small measure its enviable position in the 
history of maritime activities of Eastern India to its close proxi- 
mity to the Bay of Bengal, 8 to which it was joined by a channel 
of the Eupanarayan river, a branch of the Hooghly, the upper 
portion of which is called the Dhalkisor and the Dwarakeswar. 
This south-easterly channel can be easily traced in the maps 
drawn in the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth 
century, but it was soon silted up in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. The disappearance of the channel linking 
Tamluk to the sea, which made the island more or less joined to 
the mainland, had a far-reaching effect on the history of Bengal, 
and was largely responsible for bringing about the downfall of this 
seaport town, through which this province had been able for 
centuries to keep up a living contact with the world outside, 
including China, Ceylon, Burma and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Regarding changes in the course of the Brahmaputra in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it is a known fact that since the 
time of Rennell’s survey many square mi les of country between the 

the water.” — P. Ill; CASK., Yoi. XV, p. 37. See also The Principal Navigations Voyages 
.TratUquea and Discoveries of the English Nation by Richard Hakluyt— Hakluyt Society 
Extra Series, Glasgow, 1904, Vol. 5, pp. 465 ff. 

1 Ke'uriyke Baschryving van Choromaudei, Pegu, A rrakan , Bengala, etc., Map 
facing p. 117. 

2 But it “silted up as a perennial channel” during the 10th centmy, see F. C. 
Hirst, op. cit. f pp. 24-28. 

3 In some of the Pampas the proximity of Tamralipta to the sea in the 4th century 
A.D. is referred to {Tamr^liptan sasagaran), see PTDEA, p. 54. 
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Brahmaputra and the Tista have been swept away by the former 
river, which is still breaking away westwards. The river Tista, 
also second only to the Brahmaputra in point of importance 
among the rivers in the Rangpur district, has considerably de- 
viated from its course. At the time of Rennell’s Survey the 
principal stream of this river ‘ flowed south instead of south-east 
as at present.’ 1 This change took place during the floods of 1787 
A.D., which caused a great havoc in the district of Bangpur. 
One of the noticeable effects of this diversion in the movement 
of the river towards the east was the complete annihilation of the 
original site of Goramara, a centre of commercial transactions in 
the district. That the Tista has frequently changed its direction 
in the past is testified to by the existence of innumerable 
water-courses and marshy areas in the Rangpur district as 
memorials of the different stages of its wanderings. 

It is useless to multiply such examples ; from those already 
cited, it will be clear that within the last four hundred years the 
main streams of the delta and their various tributaries have mostly 
altered their courses with a perceptible diminution of strength and 
size in many cases. In the process of the transformation through 
which the province has naturally passed, it is more than pro- 
bable that several ancient places, mentioned in the inscriptions 
and other early documents, have been either completely destroyed 
or reduced to obscurity, now lying far away from populous towns 
or villages and the highways of trade and commerce. 


* Stafc. Account, Yol. VII, p. 165 ; Major EYC. Hirst, op. cit Appendix A. 



Part II 


CHAPTER 1 

Glimpses into the Political History of Bengal from 
the Earliest Times to the 3rd Century A.D. 

Inadequacy of historical material. — The supremacy of Anga and Magadlia. — Traditional 
references to Bengal’s connections with Ayodhya, Avanti and Magadba. — Independent ex is* 
lence of Yaiiga and Radha in the 6ih century B.C. — Annexation of Anga by Magadha 
and its effects.— Handicaps to the political growth of Bengal.— Ancient coins found in Bengal. 
— An independent territory but friendly to Magadha during Alexander’s invasion.— Later an 
alliance with Kalmga. —Probably annexed to the Mauryan Empire by Asoka. — His adminis- 
trative arrangements. — Continuance of connection with Patahputra as a check to the 
advance of Greek power during the post- Maury a period. — Greek alliance with the Sungas. 

Alliance with Kalihga resumed under Kharavela in the beginning of the 1st century 

B.C. Break-up of the Magadhan Empire.— The Ivuskana s controlling M aga iha. Kushana coins 

in Bengal.— Kushana Viceroys governing Pataliput.ru and Tamralipta, and the Maurandas 
holding either independently of or in subordination to the Kushanas a considerable territory 
extending up to the head of the Bengal delta in the second century A.D. —The delta probably 
independent daring this time. 

The earliest of the extant epigraphical records throwing 
light on the political history of Bengal cannot be assigned to a 
period earlier than the fourth or the fifth century A.D. Very little 
information is available relating to the political life and activities 
of the Bengali race during the several centuries of their history 
preceding the date of the Meharauli Iron Pillar-inscription or its 
near contemporary — the record found engraved on the. Susunia Hill 
in the district of Bankura. We have mainly to depend upon tradi- 
tions for our knowledge, so far as this ancient period is concerned, 
and consequently, it is next to impossible to present an accurate 
chronological background from which the later annals of the 
country may be studied .with advantage. The facts gleaned from 
ancient traditions are of the nature of some disconnected frag- 
ments of information. The utmost that may be attempted is to 
put them together with a view to the discovery, if possible, of 
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certain broad landmarks in its political .transactions that preceded 
the long period extending from about tbe fourth or the fifth to the 
twelfth century A.D. for which latter age we are, happily, in 
possession of ampler and more reliable documents. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that this account principally made 
up of traditions may be supplemented in some important details 
by tbe references to Bengal to be found in the works of certain 
early European writers. 

One thing that stands out in comparative prominence is the 
bond that seems to have united Bengal with Magadha at an early 
period of their history. The principle underlying this relationship 
between the two territories was supplied by a community of 
interests that bound them together. The Prachyas, so familiar to 
the later Vedic and the Post-Vedic literature, constituted a defi- 
nite factor in the political as well as the cultural history of India. 
Their leadership seems to have devolved upon Magadha which 
stood as it were in the vanguard of the Eastern races. Maha- 
bharata tradition preserves the picture of a close contact between 
Magadha and Bengal. Jarasandha, tbe king of Magadha, as the 
legend shows, played the part of a master-architect, the head of 
a political system that held under control the princes of Eastern 
and Central India, among his supporters being Kama of Aiiga 1 
(Bhagalpur), Sisupala of Chedi, Yakra of Karusha (the hilly tract 
extending from the river Ken on the west to the confines of Bihar- 
on the east), the kings of Vaiiga and Punolra, 2 3 Bhagadatta of 
; Pragjyotisha (to the east of the Brahmaputra or the LauJiitija) 
and Kathsa of Mathura. 4 

The policy of the East according to tradition seems to have 
been distinctly against the Pandavas. The different kingdoms of 
Bengal mentioned in the Sabh-aparpan of the Mahabharata, viz,, 

1 111,16052 ; XII, 131-35. 

3 III, 571-81 . 

3 ix, 579-80. 

4 He entered into a matrimonial alliance with the Magadha King and became subordi- 
ate to the iatter. See VII, 387 ; XII, 12954, 
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Suhma, Prasuhma, Pundra ( ?), Vanga, Tamralipta, and the 
people dwelling on the southern coast of the country, were ali 
defeated by the Pani.av.is during their digvijaya . 1 

If tradition is to be believed, the chief interest of the 
history of Eastern India even before the rise of the Naga dynasty 
seems to have centred round the activities of Magadha, directed 
towards the unification of the neighbouring territories into a 
powerful confederacy dominated by her leadership. Her virtual 
dictatorship, however, came to an end owing to the death of 
Jarasamlha in his fight with the Pandavas. His son, Sahadeva, 
who was installed on the throne of Magadha, ruled only over its 
western portion . 2 Subsequen tly, another attempt for ascendancy in 
the East is said to have been made by Kama of Aftga.® During 
the time when AAga was yet separate from Magadha, its influence 
in the East was considerable. Its pre-eminence can be traced to 
the time of the legendary Vairochana, who performed the 
Mahabhisheka rite and established ‘universal sovereignty .’ 4 
The Purfmas show an intimate connection between this 
territory and Eastern India, as according to them AAga, 
Vauga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalinga were the five Anava 

1 Pargiter’s warning against deducing any ethnological conclusions from the alignment 
of nations at the battle of Kurukshetra is supported by important considerations. See JliAS,, 
1008, pp. 833-31. Keith similarly upholds the view that the Kuru-Pafichala conflict 
was not due io ‘racial grounds,’ see ibid, p. 1139. Elsewhere he says this 4 for 
ethnography the Mahabharata is of little use,’ ibid, #. 836. A theory, for which subs- 
tantial proof is lacking, is that the Pandavas were a semi- Mongolian tribe. See 
ibid , p. 835 ; Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 400. Indian tradition, however, 
regards the Pandavas as a branch of the Vedic Kurus; see Vimila charana La ha, Ancient 
Mid-Indian Kshatriya Tribes, pp. 1, 23. The practice of polyandry by the Pandavas was 
probably not un- Vedic. See S. C. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of 
India (Oxford University Press), 1923, p. H5. For interesting speculations as to the date of 
the Mbhfc. war, see Sita Math Pra ihan, Chronology of Ancient India, Cal. Univ., 1927, pp. 
2,i8 if; Pargiter, AIHT.,1922, pp. 179-183. 

3 ii, 591-95 ; 181, 962-76. For other princelings of Magadha, Jayatsena and Jaiasandha, 
see .TEAS., 1908, pp. 316-17. Two other kings were Dandadhara and Da$da (II, 1090-91 ; 
VIII, 888-704), who fought against the Pandavas at the Kurukshetra battle (V, 5764). 

3 The Ahgas, Vangas, Pundras, etc., belonged to the hegemony organised by him. Cj. ii* 

1537. 
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kingdoms in the East. The organisation brought into being by 
Ivarna comprised the territories of Bengal, which took up the side 
of the Kauravas against their enemy in the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra. According to the Puranas, Jarasandha ruled before the 
Brihadrathas who were descended from his son Sahadeva (Ata 
urdhoam pmoakshyfimi Magadha ye Brihadrathah Jarasandhasya 
ye vimk Sahadeo-anoayennpah ,). 1 After a reign lasting for 723 
years they were followed by the Naga dynasty, with which the 
historical period commenced in the 6th century B.C. 2 Even 
though there may be some truth in the account of Magadha over- 
lordship, furnished by the Mahabharata, it will be absurd to fix 
Jarasandha’s time, relying on the Puranic reconstruction. In 
their attempt to reproduce an ancient tradition it is not improb- 
able that the writers of the epic were influenced by the political 
conditions prevailing in their own times. 

A vague tradition refers to VaAga’s alliance with Ayodhya 
in the age represented by the Rarnayana. The Calcutta recen- 
sion of the epic contains a verse which occurs in a speech address- 
ed by Dasaratha of Ayodhya to his wife Kaikeyl, where he men- 
tions Vanga as a part. of his dominions — “Karishyami taint pritim 
sukriten-api te sape | yavad-avarttate chakram tavati me vasundhara 
II Drdoi'lah Sindh u-Sauvirah Saurashtra dakshindpathah I .Vahg- 
Angd Magadha Mats yah samriddhah Kasi-KoMdh it ” 3 As the 
passage speaks of Magadha and Ahga separately, it is probable 
that it points to a time when the latter had not yet lost its iden- 
tity — an event which occurred in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C.,' but the statement that thesg different states were sub- 
ject to Ayodhya may be only a piece of poetical exaggeration. In 
the Ayodhya Kanda of the Rarnayana (Canto XII), where it is 
proposed to issue invitations on the occasion of a sacrifice 

1 PTDKA., p. 14. 

2 Ibid, pp. 13, 17 n. 99. 

3 Ayodhya* EC., Canto X, 36-37 ; see Alfred Roussel’s French Translation of the Rama- 
yajja, La Ramayana da VahuTki, Bibliotheque Orientate, Tome VI, p. 240. This verse is not 
included in Gorresio’s edition, 

21 
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to be performed by Das'aratha, some of these countries 
are mentioned as being ruled by their own kings : 
“ Prachyas eha Sindhu-Sauvlrah Surashtre ye. cha parthivah || 
Ddkshinatija mrendrcis-cha sarcan dnaija me chimin ” The 
inclusion of Magadha, Vanga, etc., is implied in the term 
‘ pr achy ah ’ used in the passage. If there is any truth in 
these legends it may be suggested that at an early period 
Vanga may have entered into a friendly relation with Ayodlija 
as a sequel of the victorious campaigns of Dasaratha’s ancestor 
King Raghu in that territory and Suhma, as described by 
Kalidasa in the 5th century A I). 1 

In a long account of various revolutions which took place 
in different periods of ancient Indian history, to be found in the 
Harshaeharita, there is a notice of a certain king of Suhma 
called Devasena ( Sauhmya ) who was poisoned to death by his wife 
DevakI, infatuated with his younger brother : “ Vishamachuma- 
chumbita-makarandem ch% k'arn-endlo arena DevakI devar-anu- 
rakta Devasenam Sauhmyam .” 2 It is, however, impossible 
to fit- details of this character in a chronological framework, 
even though it may be assumed that there is some kernel of 
truth in these scattered traditions. 

It may be doubtfully suggested from the evidence of 
Buddhist and -Jaina works that Vanga and Radh i flourished as 
independent kingdoms about the middle of the 6th century 
B.C. In the Sanskrit drama Pratijna-Yaugandharayana there 
is a passage where Pradyota-Mahasena, the king of Avanti 
(Western Malwa), a contemporary of Buddha, informs his wife 
in the course of a conversation regarding their daughter’s 
marriage that he is connected with the rulers of Magadha, 
Kasi, Vanga, Surasfcra,. Mithila and Surasena 8 ( asmat-sam - 
baddho Magadhah Kasirajo Vang ah Saurdshtro Maithilah 3aura- 

1 See supra , p. 39. 

2 0.C., ed by Fuhrer, Uchchhvasa VI, p. 271; English Translation by Cowell & 
Thomas, p. 194. 

* TSS., No. XVI, e.fi. by T. Ga$apati SastirT, Act II, v. 8 , p. 29, 
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senah). From the Majjhima-iNikaya, 1 however, it appears that 
there was a keen hostility between Pradyota of Avanti and 
Ajatas'atru of Magadha, who is once said to have devoted his 
attention to the fortification of Rajagriha in anticipation of an 
attack by the former. The mention of Magadha as his ally in 
the Sanskrit drama, attributed to Bhasa, may be due to a 
mistake. If Pradyota’ s friendship with Vahga is considered 
probable, it is likely that this master of stratagems was actuated 
by the object of stirring up an antagonism between Magadha 
and its eastern neighbour to further his own interests. 

A few metallic tokens of money may be included among the 
relics of archaeological interest, so far available in Bengal, 
which bear the impress of an early age. Five copper 
coins (4 rectangular and 1 round) of the punch-marked type 
were recovered more than half a century ago from Tamluk, 
known to be a site of considerable antiquity. The marks on 
these coins were almost indistinguisable at the time of their 
discovery. The find also brought a silver punch-marked coin on 
which two symbols, the wheel and the svastika, could be 
recognised. To this should be added six others of the same 
well-known silver variety (usually called Puranas or Dharanas), 
discovered at the village of Zarka in the 24-Parganas in the course 
of excavating a tank. 2 Several cast coins were also found at 
Tamluk along with the punch-marked specimens mentioned above. 
The symbols on these coins are not different from those ordinarily 
presented by the coins of the same type, which have come from 
other parts of India, such as elephant, deer or stag, tree, triratna, 
svastika, rails, torana, etc. 3 A few more cast coins have been 
recovered in recent years from the district of 24-Parganas. 4 The 
punch-marked coins are admitted on all hands to have represented 

1 D. It. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, Cal. Univ., 1918, pp 60-61. 

2 Proo. A SB., 1879, p 215. 

3 Proc. ASB., 1882, pp. 11143, 

* It. D. Banerjee, Banglar Itihas, p. 31. Some of these are rep o ted to be in the 
custody of the Vauglya Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta. 
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the earliest indigenous currency in India. Opinions differ as to the 
probable date of the most ancient specimens of Indian coinage. 
Cunningham puts the beginnings of Indian currency at about 
1000 B.C., while according to V. A. Smith “ the heavy bent 
bars of silver ... bearing an extremely archaic appearance are 
the oldest available coins which may go back to about 600 B.C,” 1 
Whatever the date of the earliest coins may be, the punch- 
marked money was current for. a long period of time. One of 
the finds from Southern India is to be ascribed to about the 
commencement of the Christian era. 2 It is a controversial ques- 
tion whether the introduction of copper as a monetary medium 
preceded that of silver. 3 Copper coins are, however, much rarer 
than silver, but coins of both metals have been found in Bengal. 
Probably the course of development in this respect did not 
proceed uniformly throughout India. In regard to the round and 
square coins of the punch-marked type, specimens of both of 
which sub-varieties have been recovered in Bengal, it may be 
possible to lay down a general principle of historical evolution 
that “the circular coins are presumably a later invention than 
the rectangular ones.’’ The punch-marked coins are generally 
believed to have been issued by private bodies, controlled by the 
ruling powers of the different regions concerned. It is im- 
possible to specify the political authority that permitted the 
circulation of this private coinage in Bengal; but the general 
progress in the life of the people must have led to the necessity 
of following the standard currency of the times. 

The annexation of Ahga by Magadha in the 6th century 

1 CC1M., pp. 133-36, Nos. 4-6. A. S. Hemmy’s assumption (see JRAS., Jan., 1937, 
pp. 3-4) that the oldest punsh-marked coins are probably to be assigned 10 ‘the Maury a Empire 
...or at earliest to the time of Nandj, (c, 372 B.C.)’ has been clearly proved to be wrong by 
E. H. C. Walsh (JRAS., April, pp. 303-01 ; Oct., pp. 614-15) who defends the case for a much 
earlier origin. An important discovery is the persistence of the principal unit of the Indus 
system in the weight of some of these coins. See JRAS., Jan., pp. 126; April, pp. 293, 303; 
Oct., p. 615. 

5 Ibid, p. 135. 

3 S. K. Chakrabortty, A Study of AnL-ientlndiaa.Numismiitics. p. 31. 
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B.O. finally put an end to the former s supremacy, and Magadha 
with its new capital at t ata liputra on the southern bank of the 
Granges, endowed with undouoted strategic advantages, gradually 
extended its territory and became the foremost power in the 
East. Bengal probably consisted of some independent kingdoms 
daring this period, and its resources were, therefore, hardly so 
well organised as those of Bihar, which had already reduced its 
different component parts i,Ahga and V ideha) to a unity. A 
similar movement towards amalgamation may have been at work 
in Bengal as well. It is likeiy that Tamralipta was originally 
a separate kingdom, as mentioned in the Mahabharata. Thus 
according to the Dipavamsa, as we have noticed elsewhere, 
Purinda and his dynasty ruled over Tamalifcti in ancient times, 
but early Jaina tradition refers to it as a part of Vanga 
( TdmaliUi Va m gay a) . 1 

If there was any such definite effort towards internal consoli- 
dation, its actual result was not visible until about the first 
quarter of the 4th century B.C. The probable existence of 
different principalities within its own borders and the growth of 
two powerful neighbours, Magadha, and later, Kalinga, effectively 
checked for a long time its possibilities as an imperial power. 

By the first quarter of the fourth century B.C. Lower and 
Western Bengal had been formed into a united and compact 
kingdom ( Gahgarida t); and when Alexander the Great was 
carrying on his military operations in the Punjab it was in a 
state of readiness to act in concert with Magadha ( Prasii ) in 
any critical situation that might arise. Unfortunately, none of 
the different chroniclers of Alexander’s Indian invasion give us the 
name of its ruler. The accounts of the Prasii and the Gangaridae, 
embodied in their works, are somewhat discrepant and confusing. 
According to Plutarch 1 2 the Gandaritai and the Praisiai were 

1 Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 375. 

5 McCrindle, The Invasion of India, eic , p. 310. McCrindle equates the narre 
Xandrames with Chandramas, the moon-god, ibid, pp- 221-22, n. 4. 
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under the rule of their own kings, who were reported to be 
waiting for Alexander with an army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 
infantry, 8,000 war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. 
It may be inferred from Plutarch’s statement that the re- 
sources of the two kingdoms were either partly or wholly 

united in anticipation of an attack by the Greek Invader 

and kept in readiness for action. Curtins Rufus refers to the 
Gangaridae and the Prasiias £ two nations,’ but he speaks only of 
Agrammes (Ugrasena?) ■“ who kept in the field for guarding the 
approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, 
besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots ” and a troop of 8,000 

elephants. 1 Agrammes or Xandrames was probably no other 
than the successor of the Nanda usurper who had killed the last 
of the Saisunaga dynasty. “ He was held in no respect,” says 
Diodorus, * 'as he was thought to be the son of a barber, ’ ’ 2 3 -who had 
gained the affections of the queen of the former king, and after- 
wards put him to death. 8 The military strength at the disposal of 
Xandrames is stated by this writer, to be the same as mentioned by 
Curtius, but it is to be noted that he refers to the two peoples 
as one nation ruled by Xandrames, whom he describes as the 
king of the Gandaridai. 4 Diodorus speaks of the Gangaridai as 
the greatest of all nations of India. 5 According to Arrian, 6 
however, the greatest city was Palimbothra, i.e., Petal iputra, 
included in the dominions of the Prasians. If we are to 
believe Diodorus, it will appear that Xandrames (the Nanda 
king) may have originally belonged to the Gangaridai, but that 

1 Ibid, pp. 221-22. 

2 Ibid, p. 282; see also Curtius, ibid, p 22*2. Gf. Makanandi-Sufcas-cl.-api sudrayam .. 
utpatsyate Mabapadmaljt— PTDKA., p. 25, 

3 MeCrindle, The Invasi n of India, etc., p. 222. According to Q. Curtius the father of 
the reigning king { treacherously murdered bis sovereign and then under the pretence of 
acting as guardian to the rcyal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put the 
young princes to death begot the present king.’ 

4 ibid, p . 282 . 

5 Ibid, p. 281 ; MeCrindle, AICL , 1901, p. 201, Fragment XVIII, 6. 

6 Fragment XXVI — MeCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 68. 
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he afterwards succeeded in uniting his own people and the Prasii 
into one nation over which he came to exercise his sovereignty. 
There is no evidence to corroborate the testimony of Arrian on this 
point. It is not unlikely that he made some confusion between 
the Gangaridai and the Prasii. On this particular point the 
information supplied by Plutarch appears to be more reliable, 
specially because the military estimates given by him exceed 
those included in the others’ accounts, which also points to 
the probability of a pooling of resources. The reason why 
these foreign writers give only one name, represented as that of 
the Magadha King, may be that despite his original affiliation 
to Bengal, his subsequent position as the master of the combined 
kingdoms was naturally considered more important, since in that 
way he came to hold in his hand the key to Eastern 
India, and that the rapid growth of the influence 
of Magadha soon after Alexander’s exit from India may 
have thrown its eastern neighbour into a background of com- 
parative obscurity. Mahapadtna Nanda, who belonged to a 
dynasty, the low origin of which is noted in the Classical 
literature, is said to have established himself as an ekarat or 
supreme ruler, having crushed all the Kshatriya princes of bis 

age: “ Utpatsyate Mahapadmah ...sarva-kshatr- 

antako nripah Ekarat sa Mahapadma eka-chchhaftro 

bhavishyati ” 1 But the inclusion of Bengal in Mabapadma’s 

dominions is not proved by the evidence referred to above. It was 
probably an independent country even in the reign of Ohandra- 
gupta Maurya. We learn from Pliny that its capital during 
Megasthenes’s stay in India was Parthalis and that its king 
had an army consisting of 60,000 infantry, 1,000 horse and 700 
elephants, always ready for action. 2 During this time the Maurya 
king with his capital at Palibothra (Pataliputra) possessed 
a standing army of 600,000 foot soliders, 30,000 cavalry 

1 PTDKA.,p. 25. 

2 Pli tty’s list of the Indian races is mostly borrowed from Megasfchenes. See 

Ancient India as described by Megasfchanes and Arrian, pp. 129, 137-38, 
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and 9,000 elephants. 1 It is not improbable that the Gangari- 
dai, alarmed at the rise of the political power of Magadha, 
strengthened themselves by an alliance with the Ilalihgas. 
It is probably true that- Pliny uses the expression Gangaridmn 
Galingarum , 2 in respect of Parthalis, which seems to indicate 
that they may have constituted a branch of the Kalihga race. 3 
If the view taken above is correct, the final occupation of 
the land of the Gangaridai may have been achieved later by Asoka 
as a result of his great Kalinga war. Asoka’ s- mastery of Pundra- 
vardhana is mentioned in a legend of the Divyavadana, which 
describes how the Ajlvikas of this place incurred his wrath and 
suffered the consequences of the royal displeasure 4 {Pundravardhane 
saroe ajloikah pmghatayitavyah) . There were several s tupas 
still in existence in different parts of Bengal in the seventh 
century, the foundation of which was ascribed to Asoka. Hiuen- 
tsang saw one of these near the Po-shi-p‘o monastery in 
Pundravardhana, another near the capital of Tamralipta, a 
third in Samatata, and a number of others in KarPasuvarna 
near the famous Buddhist establishment at Rangamati, which were 
situated at various places believed to be sanctified by the memory 
of Buddha’s presence. 5 The communication between Ceylon and 
the Magadha empire, useful to Asoka for his Buddhistic propa- 
ganda, was maintained through Tamralipta, which may also go to 
show that he held the control of the port. Thus if the tradition 
is to be believed, practically the whole of Bengal was part and 
parcel of his empire. A fairly intelligible idea can be 
formed regarding the limits of his empire from the distribution 
of his inscriptions. There is reason to believe that Jaugarh, 
near Ganjam on the Madras coast, was the eastern limit of his 
empire ; it preserves on a rock a partial version of the Fourteen 

1 Ibid, p. 139. 

2 This is the usual reading. Ibid, p. 135. 

3 Ibid, p. 137, n. 

4 Div. ed. by F. B. C<vw< 11 and K. A. Neil, 1886, p -1*27 

5 Watters, Vol. IT, pp. 181, 187. 190. 191. 
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Edicts, usually found only at the outlying parts of his posses- 
sions . 1 As'okan pillars nearest to Bengal - are those that stand 
in the Champaran District in Bihar . 2 Asoka alludes to the rulers 
and peoples who were outside his empire. The terms used in 
this connection are afnta (ye cha amt a ) 3 praehamta (prachamtesu ) 1 
and Nicha 3 (the southern borderers). These names have been 
applied to the Yona (Greek) King Antiyoka and his neighbours 8 
Turamaya (Tulamaya), Antekina, Maka and Alikyashudala, the 
Chodas, the Pandyas, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra and Tamraparnl 
‘Tamba-pamni’ enumerated according to their respective territorial 
positions. Again, elsewhere he has referred to the Yonas, the Kam- 
bojas, the Gaud haras and others as his western borderers (Yona- 
Kariib ( o)ja-Gamdhalanam e vd (pi) amne apalamtd).' 1 There were 
others who seemed to have enjoyed some sort of autonomy within 
his empire. Their territories were called Raja-vishayas a 
( laja-visavashi ), or districts ruled by their own rajas. The 
Yonas, the Kambojas, Nabhakas, Nabhapanktis, Bhojas, Piteni- 
kyas, Andhras and the Paladas were the different members of 
this group. Asoka has used different terms to denote Ms empire 
and the various groups of its constituent parts administered 
either directly by himself or by officials deputed for the purpose. 
The word vijitam in the widest sense indicated the empire in its 
entirety 9 (Sawata vijitamhi devanampriyasa); the term Ahdla 
signified an administrative division , 10 and the empire evidently 

1 CII.., Vol. I {Revised by E. Hultzsch), 1925, pp. ix-xiv. 

Ibid, p. XVIII. These are the Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh and Kampurva 
Pillars. There are some eave-inseriptins in the Gaya district, Bihar. 

KalsI R.E., II, ibid, p. 28. 

4 Girnar R.E., II, p. 3. 

s KSlsI R.E., XIII, p. 46. 

6 Ibid, p. 46. Regarding their identifications which throw valuable light cm the 
chronological position of Asoka, see pp. xxx-xxxi. 

? KalsI R.E., V, p. 3*2. 

5 R.E., XIH, p. 46, The term has been ordinarily taken to mean ‘king’s territory/ 
See ibid, p. XXXIX. 

9 Cf. Girnar R.E., IT, p. 3. 

10 Tnphakam ah ale, 1. 9,— Sarnatb Pillar, p. 162; tupaka abale savara, 1. 5 V —Rnpnath 
R. Inscr., p. 167 ; cf. Ep. Ind., Voh VIII, p. 170. 
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contained many such districts. There were within the 

empire several fortified districts under military occupa- 
tion ( hemeva savesu kota-vishavesu — Sarnath Pillar-edict), 
also some forest-area, the moral reclamation of which lias 
been noted by the Emperor with a feeling of triumph (ya 
pi cha atavi devanampriyasa vijite bhoti ta pi anuneti 
anunijhapeti ). 1 The forest-tract had been subjugated before 
the thirteenth year of his reign, probably in the eighth 
year when the Kalihga War was fought. If Bengal were an 
anta country or a rajavishaya in relation to Aisoka’s empire, we 
should expect it to be included in either of the categories 
mentioned in his inscriptions. There is also no definite 
reference to Bengal in the list of the provinces which were not 
directly administered by the Emperor himself. There were 
several such provinces the government of which was entrusted 
to members of the royal family ( Kumala , Ayaputa), viz., Tosall 
(Dhauli near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa), Suvarnagiri in the south, 
IJjjain and Takshasila . 2 The Kalihga Province of the empire, 
which consisted of two divisions with their respective head- 
quarters at Tosall and Satnapa, probably included the whole or 
the greater part of the territory of the Gangaridae. Of the 
two divisions, Tosall (Dhauli) was more important, as it was 
the seat of the provincial governor , 3 and the affairs of the 
Gangaridae may have been controlled from this centre which was 
also nearer Bengal than Sarnapa (Jaugarh). The Jungle tracts 
(atavi — the forest-region in Western Bengal ?) may have been 
formed into a vishaya, endowed with special military defences and 
placed under the charge of the provincial governor stationed at 
Dhauli. The provincial governors carried on their administrative 

1 Shalibazgarhl R.E., XIII, p. 67. 

2 Ujenita pi chu kum-ile hemeva Takha(s)ilafce— Dhauli Separate, B.E., I, 

p. 94; Tosaiiyam kutnale— Dhauli Sep. R. E. II; bumale— Jaugarh R.E., I, 1, 11; 
Devi-kumalanam-Delhi-Topra P. E , VII, 1. 27, p 133; Savmnagmte ayaputasa (itrya- 
putrasya)— Brahmagiri and Siddliapura R. Inset-., pp. 176, 175. 

2 Dhauli Sep. B.E., II, is addressed to the Kimiara and Maliamatras stationed at 
sail. See ibid , p. 97, 
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work with the help of a class of officials styled Mahamatra . 1 For 
the government of the home-territories also the Emperor found 
the services of these Mahamatras useful. There were Mahamatras 
employed at KausambI 2 3 4 * and Pataliputra . 8 9 They formed a 
large body of officials ( Savata mahamata) 4 divided into two 
distinct groups, one responsible to the Emperor himself and 
the other to the provincial heads . 6 They were sometimes required 
to perform the duties of a city-judge 6 also (nagara-vyavaha- 
raka). The northern part of Bengal may have been under 
the personal administration of the Emperor, since the trouble due 
to the Ajivikas living in Pundravardbana was directly reported 
to him . 7 The new inscription from Mahasthan which 
undoubtedly belongs to the Maurya period refers to a Maha- 
matra of Pundranagara, who may hive been an officer under 
Asoka 8 exercising control over not an insignificant area in 
North Bengal. But it must be pointed out that neither this 
record nor the tradition recorded in the Buddhist text quoted above 
proves the inclusion of this region in Asoka’s empire beyond 
reasonable doubt. It would not have been unusual to constitute 
such an area, if actually under imperial occupation, into an ahara 
or pradesa administered by a Pradesika. 0 The officials of this 
appellation are supposed to have enjoyed a status similar to 
that of the MahamatrasP Asoka appointed certain Mahamatras 
for the special purpose of guarding and promoting his interest 

1 Ibid, pp. 176-79. 

2 Allahabad P. E., p. 159. 

3 Sarn&th P. E.,pp. xl, 1G2. 

4 Allahabad Kcsam Queen’s P. E., ibid, p. 159. 

s 0/. for -instance the case of the Mahamatras of Isila, who were addressed by the 
Aryapntra and the Mahamatras of Suvarnagiri. See p. xl. 

6 E. W. Thomas takes the term Mahamatra to mean an * official ’ (see ibid, p. xl) or 
a * dignitary * (see JRAS., 1914, p. 887). Dhauli and Jaugarh Separate R.E., Hnltzsch, op. 
cit. f pp. 92 fL 

* Div., p. 427. 

8 Ep. Ind. , XXI (Part II), p. 85. 

9 OH, Vol. I, pp. 4, 73. 

Ibidt p. 5, n.3. 
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in the borders of his empire (Amta-Mahdmdtd— P.E , I ), 1 but 
they were not concerned with Bengal as it does not figure as an 
anta country in any of his available records. Although some part 
of Bengal may be regarded as having been under the personal 
government of Asoka assisted by his staff of officials, it 
may not have enjoyed the same rank as Pataliputra and 
its neighbourhood. In the administrative system under Asoka, 
the Magadha King , 2 there seems to have been some room for a 
careful distinction between Pataliputra, the capital city, and the 
rest of the empire ( PataUpute cha bahirasu cha s — B.E., V). 

The Magadha empire as it had stood in the days of Asoka 
suffered a diminution after his death, owing to the gradual 
establishment of Greek domination in the north-western frontier, 
the Punjab. Sind and Kathiawar. The Bactrians may have 
even made an attempt to conquer Pataliputra, as suggested by the 
evidence of the G U'ga-Samhita . 4 The sieges of Saketa ( = Southern 
Oudh) and Madhyamika ( = -> agari . eight miles north of Chitor- 
garli, Udaipur state, liajputana)® by a Yavana ruler are mentioned 
by the grammarian Patanjali, a contemporary of the Sunga 
king Pushyamitra, who refers to the horse-sacrifice performed 
by the latter . 6 The Yavana invasions noticed in the Maha- 
bhashya and the Garga-Samhita were probably related to 


1 Ibid, p. UP. 

s BairSt R Insc., p. 173. ■ ■ ■ ; ' . : . . 

3 Ibid, p. 9, n, 11. : V: ; ;- ; ; : - 

4 K, P. Jajaswal has compiled historical material from the Yuga-Pmana of th e . 
Garga-Samhita, which is based on a study of two available MSS. The book is entitled 
Vrid dh a -G arga - v irach it a-J y otish a -sa mbit ii. The text (sec. 5, 2*2-25) speaks of the Yavana 
attacks on Sak-.fca, Parlebala, Mathura and Pashpapura : tatah Saketam-akramya Pa neb ala n 
Math nra n tath a I Yavana dashta-vikranta(h) prSpsyanti Kuemnadhvajam il tatah Pa shpa- 
pure prapte ..See JBOES., Yol, XIV, p. 402. 

5 A run ad Yavano Madhvamikam ... See Inch Ant.,, Yol. YII, p. 266 ; Prog. Pep. 
ASWI (for the year ending 3 1st March, 1916), p. 5*2. 

6 Iha Pushyamitra m yahiyarnah.— Mal.abhasbya on Panini, III, 2, 123. For an 
account of the oppressions of the Buddhists during Pushyamitra’s reign, see Div., Chap. 
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one another, being led by Demetrius 1 whom Gardner places 
about 200 B.C. on numismatic grounds. The Garga-Samhita 
seems to refer to the Greek attack as having taken place imme- 
diately after the reign of the Maurya king Salisuka 2 3 4 * (8ali$ukah 
sama raja trayodasa bhavishyati) , a and it is noteworthy that 
Patanjali’s evidence also does not necessarily imply that the 
Yavaua expeditions alluded to by him occurred during the 
period of Pushyamitra’ s administration (B.C. 185-149)/ though 
in his time they were considered recent events.® Although 
a strong government was established by the Maurya general, 
the times were not without troublous portents. It took some 
time before the Yavana danger passed away. Pushyamitra’s 
grandson Vasumitra, the son of the Crown Prince Agnimitra, is 
stated in the Malavikagnimitra (Act V) to have repelled a 
Yavana attack on the banks of the Sindhu, which may be 
identified with the river of this name at present dividing Bundel- 
khand from the native states of Rajputana. In later times 
another Greek ruler Menander may have succeeded in imposing 
his authority on Mathura where his coins have been found. 6 

1 The Indian expeditions are attributed by some to Menander, but according to 
Gardner be flourished c. HO B.C. See CCBMGS., pp xxii-xxiii and the Chart. V. A. Smith 
assigns * his invasion ’ to the years 156-158 B.C,, JEHI, p., 229. For the view that the Greek 
conqueror was most probably Demetrius, see Bawlinson, Parthia, Story of the Nations Series, 
p. 65 ; Encyelo. Brit., 14th edition, Vol. VII, p. 179. It is likely, as Gardner suggests, that 
*the rule of Menander was extended farther to south and east than that of Demetrius. 
Rapson thinks that Menander was a contemporary of Demetrius. CHI., Vol. I, p. 548; 
of, ’Whitehead, CCPM., Vol. I, pp. 12, 54, 

2 Salisuka’s accession is placed by V. A. Smith at c. 216 B.C,, s. EBX, p. 206. The 
text from the Garga-Samhita begins with * tatali ’ following verses about him. 

3 PTDKA.,p. 29. 

4 For non-Pura#ic traditions about the Sunga chronology, see Tnd. Ant,, Vol. 46, p. 152, 

6 This inference may be drawn from the use of imperfect tense in ‘ aru$ad yavanabt 

Saketam ’ in Mahabha., Ill, 2.2, see CHI, Vol. I, p. 544, Pacini’s rule III, II, HI, 

1 anadyatane lan ’ shows that the Imperfect is used to ‘ denote what is not of to -day." 
Katyayana’s varttika on the above-— parokshe cha lokavijfiate prayoktur-dar^anavi«haye-* 
makes the application of the rule clearer. The tense is to be used * with reference to what 
is beyond the range of sight, but universally known arid capable of being witnessed by the 
narrator.’ What is evident is that Patafijali himself was capable of witnessing these events, 

a SBE., Vol. 35, p. xx. 
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It may be guessed that Bengal kept up her association with the 
Magadha power during a period when calamities similar to 
those threatening at the time of Alexander’s invasion were 
being apprehended. The growth of Greek domination was a 
menace equally to the safety of Magadha and Bengal, and if 
they were linked up together at this time, the combination may 
have been dictated to a large extent by considerations of political 
expediency, if not forced by the imperial pressure of Magadha. 
Vasumitra’s fight with the Greeks was the second striking 
episode in this drama of the political relationship between 
Magadha and Indo-Bactrian rulers. The House of Euthy- 
demus, to which Demetrius and Menander belonged, was 
hostile to the interests of the Magadha empire, but with the loss 
of the control which this family had hitherto exercised over 
the Kabul Valley and Gandhara, a friendly diplomatic contact 
was established between the Sunga dynasty and Antialkidas, 
who is believed to have been a representative of the rival Greek 
dynasty founded by Eukratides , 1 to which these districts were 
now transferred. This change in the mutual relationship 
between the S ungas and the Indo-Greeks may be noted in the 
Bosnagar inscription which records the erection of a Garuda 
Pillar in honour of Vasudeva ( Devadevasa Vasuclevasa 
i j'inuja-dhDajc ) by the Bhagavata Heliodora, the son of Diya (Dion), 
an inhabitant of Taxila, the Greek ambassador (Yona duta) at 
tlii court of Maharaja Kasipufcra, in the fourteenth year of the 
hitter’s reign . 2 There is no doubt that Amtalikita, who was 
Heiiodora’s master, was the same person as the Greek king 
Antialkidas of coins. The internecine struggle between the 
two Greek families of Euthydemus and Eukratides considerably 
hampered the advance of their political power in the Midland 

1 CHI., p. BUS, \P. V.'yJ'V 

2 Boanasar Jnacr. on the Khan Saba Pillar, Liters’ List, No. 6G0 ; IRAS., 1909, 

'!• ff- ; 1053 fi. ; Corrections by A. Venis, Hid, 1910, p. 813, and by Fleet, ibid, 

>p., 816-17. 
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country. 1 This factor,, coupled with the recent establishment of 
friendly relations between Antialkidas and Kasiputra Bhaga- 
bhadra, may have convinced those in whose hands lay the 
government of Bengal at the time that the Greek menace had 
ceased to be operative. It was probably at this juncture that 
Bengal threw off her yoke and entered into an alliance with the 
Ivalihgas, whose power revived under the able and ambitious 
rule of Kharavela. 

It is necessary to try to determine the age of Kharavela, for, 
as will be seen later, he was probably in touch with Bengal 
during bis campaigns in the north. But a large body of con- 
flicting opinions has accumulated round the decipherment and 
interpretation of the Hathigumpha inscription on which we 
have exclusively to rely for his personal history. From out of 
this controversy we may pick up two or three points that may 
throw some useful light on the vexed question of Kharavela’s 
date. It is now generally taken as fairly certain that the 
Hathigumpha inscription makes references to three kings, 
viz., an unnamed member of the Nanda dynasty, Bahasatimitra 
of Magadha, and a Satakarni who belonged to the Satavahana 
family of the south. As to the second king, the reading of his 
name, as suggested by Jayaswal and It. D. Banerjee, has been 
generally accepted by scholars, though judging from the estampagc 
which we owe to them some have reasonably expressed their 
doubts about it. The interval between the fifth year of Kharavela’s 
reign and the date of an aqueduct constructed by a Nanda 
king was three hundred years 2 3 (Na7hdaraja4ivasasat-oghatttam). 
Who is this Nanda king mentioned in Kharavela’s prasasti ? 

1 The Garga-Samhita shows that the Greeks were forced to leave Madhyadesa owing 

to rmituai rivalry amongst them. The Yavana power was destroyed in Saketa— ‘ Madhya- ■ 
dese na sthasyanti yavana yaddha-durmada (h?) I tesham*anyonya-sarnbhava(o) bhavisbyaii 
na sarhsayah I atmachakr-otthitam ghoram yuddham parama'dariuiarQ 1 See JBORS , XIV, 
p. 403. 

3 JBORS., Vol. Ill, 1917, p. 497. Some render the phrase as * 103 years/ but see 
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B. D. Banerjee once remarked that he was to be identified with 
Nandi vardhana, the date of whose accession was originally placed 
at 449 B.C. by Iv. P. Jayaswal. 1 The fifth year of Khara vela’s 
reign was thus shown as corresponding to c. 149 B.G. 
Although on this evidence his accession was to be placed at 
c. 154 B.C., an earlier date, say 174 or 170 B.G., 2 * was considered 
more probable. This conclusion was arrived at from a supposed 
reference to an otherwise unknown Mauryan era in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, according to which the thirteenth year of 
Kharavela's reign corresponded to the 165th year of this era. It is 
assumed that the Maurya era commenced from about 322 B.C., 
the approximate year of Chandragupta’s occupation of the 
Magadha throne. In the first instance it should be pointed out 
that if the evidence of some of the Puranas is to be relied upon, it 
appears there is no reason to conclude that Nandivardhana con- 
quered Kalmira, since there were others ruling that country contem- 
poraneously with the members of the family to which Nandivar- 
dhana belonged 8 ( Etaih sardham bhavishyanti tamt-kalam nripah 

pare. Kalihgas-ch-aiva dva-trhniad) . The. only Nanda king 

who attained to something like an imperial position and thus 
paved the way for the glories achieved by Chandragupta Maurya 
and Asoka was Mahapadma, who is said to have established his 
suzerainty by conquering all the Kshatriya princes of his time. 
His accession has been placed at c. 413 B.G. in the chrono- 
logical table prepared by V. S. Smith. 4 * The Puranas assign 
a long period of reign to this monarch. The Nanda king referred 
to in the Hathigumpha inscription was most probably identical 
with Mahapadma Nanda, and it may be presumed that his con- 
tact with Kalinga ensued about 400 B.G. The fifth year of 

1 Ibid, Vol. I, The Saisimaka and Mauryan Chronology, pp. 67-115, (p. 80). 

2 Ibid , Vol. Ill, pp. 498-99. 

^ PTDKA., pp. 28-24. In 1927 Jayaswal expressed the view that Kharavela became the 

king of Kalinga o. 183 B.G. JBO.ES., XIII, pp. 238, 944, and that Nandivardhana ascended 

the throne not in 449 B.C., a date previously advocated by him, but in 458 B.C. 
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Kharavala’s reign from this standpoint would appear to be equi- 
valent to about 100 B.C. Moreover, the passage in the Hathigumpha 
inscription which is believed by some to contain a reference to an 
era associated with the name of the Mauryas (Muriyakalam) 1 is 
extremely doubtful, so far as its reading and interpretation are 
concerned. The alleged existence of an era starting from the 
commencement of Maurya Chandragupta’s reign is not 
supported by any authentic evidence, and the theory that the 
Hathigumpha inscription contains a reference to it has been finally 
abandoned by its former sponsors Jayaswal and R. D Banerjee. 
They have now been led to form a different view as to the inter- 
pretation of the data in the Hathigumpha inscription regarding 
the date of Kharavela. 2 They are helped in their new calculation 
by their decipherment of the name Dimitra or Dirnita (identified 
with Demetrius) in the line 8 of the inscription, a reading which 
a critical epigraphist is likely to hold highly improbable. 
Jayaswal and Banerjee 3 are themselves of the opinion that the 
first and the third syllable of the name can be read with great 
difficulty. Moreover, they have not adduced any proof on the 
strength of which the identity of the Nanda King, as proposed by 
them, can be upheld. 

The reference to tivasasata in the inscription, is not 
related, in the opinion of Jayaswal and Banerjee, to Khara vela’s 
date. It is only concerned with the date of the excavation of a 
tank which Kharavela repaired. The date thus given is sought 
to be connected with an era which they suppose to have been 
founded by Nandivardhana (or Nandavardhana), the originator of 

1 The view was first suggested by Rb igawanlil InVlra'ji. See Luder.*’ List, No. 1345 ; 
Charpcnl ier, Ind. Ant., 1914.' p. 170 n 

2 See their joint contiib.tfcioiV, Ep. Ind., Voi. XX, p. 74; Sfcen KohOw, Acta 
Orientalia, Vol. I, pp. 15 17. Bat c/. Ind Ant , 1918, pp. 223 ff. ; 1910. pp. 214 ff. ; 
JRAS., '1910, pp. 212 ff., 824 ft.; I9i9, pp. 895 ff. ; For Jayaswai’s previous researches 
on Kharavela, see J BO H* , 1917, pp. 425 85; 1918. pp. 365-403; 1927, pp. 221-46; 1928, 
pp. 150 ff 

3 Ep. Ind., Yol. XX, p. 84, n. 31. 
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the Nanda dynasty. 1 But it seems extremely doubtful if Namdaraja 
in the expression can mean an era established by the Nanda King. 
Realising that the proposed interpretation is obviously weak, 
the two scholars have suggested an alternative theory that 
the reference is perhaps to the last Nanda king whom they place 
at c. 325 B.C., bringing the date of the construction of the tank 
to B.C. 222 (they now take tivasasta in the sense of 103 years), 
which is to serve the purpose of an upper limit in the chronological 
scheme connected with the Kharavela problem, The most im- 
portant conclusion they have arrived at is that Kharavela’ s date 
cannot be brought down later than the 1st century B. C. for 
palaeographical reasons. This view is not in conflict with 
R. P. Chanda’s observations on the chronological signific nice 
of the palaeography of the Hathigumpha inscription. 2 3 

The second name said to be mentioned in the Hathigumpha 
inscription is Bahasatimitra. There is, again, a considerable 
difficulty in determining the identity of this person apart from 
the fact that the reading of this name, as given for the first 
time by K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerjee, has been challenged. 8 
The name Bahasatimitra is known from other sources. An 
inscription (No. 1), found at Pabhosa nearKosam, 4 refers to one 
of this name (Bahasatimitra) as a raja whose maternal uncle was 
Ashadhasena, the son of raja, Vangapala of Adhichchhatra (in the 
Bareli district of the United Provinces). Some inscriptions from 
Mora mention his daughter (dhitu?) as the wife of a raja (probably 
of Mathura). 5 * Coins of Bahasatimitra have been obtained at 

1 Jayaswal aid B mer joe refer as their authorities regarding the existence of a 
Nanda era beginning from B.C, 458 to Saehau, Alberuni, II, pp. -5-7; Bomb. Gaz., 

I, Part If, p. 13, (the Yedarve inscr. of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI). On this point, 
see JBQRS., XIII, pp. 2:37, 241. 

3 MAS!., No. I. ■ 

3 Ind. Ant,, 1919, p. 189. 

4 Ep. Ind, Vol. 11, pp. 243 ft 'i-j ■" : '(.A . 

5 1'Iiese are dedicatory inscriptions on fragments of bricks in early Brahml characters. 

The name is given as BnhasvIUmrta. See JRAS., 1912, p. 120. 
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Ramnagar 1 ( = Ahichchbatra) and Kosam . The occurrence of bis 
name in the Hathigumpha inscription, if admitted, does not add 
a new and unknown figure to the list of ancient Indian rulers. 
There would have been no problem of Babasatimitra’s date con- 
fronting us if it were possible to identify him definitely with 
Pushyamitra, the founder of the Suiiga dynasty (e. 185 B.C. — 
149 B.C.). But this equation seems to be open to serious doubt. 
None of the sources mentioning Push) amitra give Bahasatimitra or 
Brihaspafcimitra as an alternative name of the Simga king. Indeed, 
the Suhga king is uniformly referred to by the name Pushyamitra 
in the Brahmanieal, Jaina and Buddhist traditions which throw 
light on his career. A record recently discovered speaks of him 
as a Senapati . 2 3 He was originally the general of the Nanda King 
whom he later disposed ( Pushyamitras-tu sendmr uddhritya sa 
BnJiadratham ) .® In the Malavikagnimitrn liis daughter-in-law 
addresses him as Senapati. Provided that Jayaswal’s reading of an 
inscription from Nagari is correct, a view with which it is difficult to 
agree, that record may appear to contain a reference to this name . 4 
Thus there are two different sets of evidence relating respect- 
ively to Briliaspatimitra and Pushyamitra. The Pabhosa 
inscription is dated in the tenth year of Udaka, whose identi- 
fication with the fifth Sunga may be accepted as correct. In 
this epigraph Ashadhasena, who is himself the son of a raja, 
is mentioned to have been related to raja Bahasatimitra as his 
maternal uncle. The inference that the latter was dead when 
the inscription was engraved does not necessarily follow from 
the text. The occurrence of his name can be easily explained 
by supposing that as he was the ruler of Kosam as a feudatory 

1 For coins of Bahasatimita, sea CCIM., Vol. I, pp. 146, 155 , 185 ; Cunningham’s Coins 
of Ancient India, PI. V., Fig. II. 

2 Infra t p. 185, ns. 1-2. 

3 PTDKA., p. 31, 

4 A fragmentary inscription at Nagan — MASI., No, 4, p. 120. Jayaswal reads ’a$va* 
medhayajina Pushyamitre$a, JBOBS., 1924, p. 207. The ascription of the inscription 
to Pushyamitra, based on this reading, is probably wrong. Cf. G. Ojha, ASL, 1926-27 , 
p. 205 ; Ep. In. Vol. XX, p, 56 (Sarvatatena Asvamedba-yajinah 
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of Odruka or ffiiaka, a reference to the provincial head was 
considered necessary in conformity with the practice not unusual 
during the period of mentioning the suzerain as well as the sub- 
ordinate ruler connected with the territory where a particular 
gift may have been made. The Barhut inscription [No. 687 in 
Liiders’ List], for example, refers to the rule of the S ungas 
(Suganan raje ) 1 as well as to the provincial chief, Raja Gargi- 
putra Visvadeva, whose grandson was the donor Dhanabhuti. 
Tlie theory put forward by Jayaswal means that the uncle of the 
first king of the dynasty was alive during the rule of the fifth, 
while his nephew had been dead for nearly thirty-five years. This 
period was preceded by thirty-six years’ rule of Pushyamitra. 
Supposing that he performed his military coup d’etat at the 
age of about thirty, an estimate commensurate with the 
responsibility with which he was entrusted at the time as 
the Commander-iu-Chief of the Maurya Army, there would 
be a difference of nearly a hundred years between the date of 
bis birth and the tenth year of Odruka (the period may have been 
slightly less) Ibis does not take into consideration the probability 
that the uncle may have been older than the nephew, in which 
case the theory on the face of it would be still more absurd. The 
difficulties thus involved in the view taken up by Jayaswal will 
be obviated if Bfihaspatimitra, regarded as distinct from 
Pushyamitra, is held to have been a subordinate prince associat- 
ed with liosam and its neighbourhood in the tenth regnal year 
of Odaka, identified with the fifth Sunga king. 

, The oext description to be considered in" this connection is 
the one engraved on the Garuda Pillar at Besnagar, 2 mentioning 


’ Vol, XXI, p. 227 ; B. M. Barua, Btrliufc, 
V adhapala, see Bharliufc Fuser., Liiders’ List, 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p, 138, and Plate 

Cal Univ. Burraj'an Dhanjblmfci and his son 

No. 8(59. 

1W rr f 0 , ;r S e 6 ™a S ., 

idJd, pp. 1053 IF. , No. A, and Plate : t> 1087 1 ? • Ma** k r t\ 

laser, an. II,, p. 1051, ibid), p 1093 - D B Bhan larktr’ V .T* °“ 

JRRR4 G v i yyttt in* d ’ ' ' in, ‘ ar ^ ar s reading js differe- t i i some places, 

a?d Pw’xV'ir r I’ *. , ? PP- 8.3 ff. ; ASR„ 1908-09, pp. .98-99 

and 1 late XL VI ; Luders List, No. 669; MAS!., No. J. * 
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Kaslputra Bbagabhadra and Antialkidas as contemporary kings. 
Sir John Marshall 1 suggests that Bbagabhadra. should be identi- 
fied with the fifth Sunga king whose name is given in different 
forms in the Puranas, such as Andhraka, Andhaka, Dhruka, 
Dhraka, Vrika, Antaka, Ardraka, Odruka, 2 Bhadra, Bhadraka. 
The Greek king Antialkidas was not far removed from 90 B.C. 

in either direction, as worked out by Rapson, from a study 

of numismatic data. 3 Hence the period to be assigned to 
his Hindu contemporary must be as near this date as possible. 
The Puranis conclude with the statement that the Suhgas 
reigned for 112 years, but if the periods separately assigned 
to the different members of the dynasty are reckoned up, 

the total amounts to 120 years. Then, again, the fifth Sunga, 

according to the Puranas, ruled only for 'two years, but on 
the view that he was the same as Udaka we have the testimony 
of the Pabhosa inscription, if that is to be referred to his 
time, that he reigned for at least ten years. Apparently, 
therefore, there is an excess of sixteen years over the 
entire duration of the dynasty, as stated in the Puranas, 
spread over nine individual reign-periods The imperial Sunga 
dynasty came to an end in 73 B.C. (B.C. 185-112 years=73 
B.C.). Its last member ruled for ten years, so that he ascended 
the throne about 83 B.C. His predecessor, the ninth king, 
who is called Bhagavata, is credited with a reign of thirty-two 
years (aec 115 B.C. ), but in view of the inaccuracy which has 
crept into the account of the Puranas, one should not rashly 
accept these figures as incontrovertible. An approximate 
indication as to the length of the reign of the penultimate 
king is furnished by another Besnagar inscription which is 
probably dated in the twelfth regnal year of Gotamiputra 


1 A Guide to Sanchi, 1911 * p. 11* 

2 ‘CJdraka’ is given as a proper name m fcihe Divyasradana, p. 392/ 
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Bliiigavata. 1 * To this may be added two more years if the 
Indian King mentioned in the inscription of Heliodorus is also to be 
identified with him. Taking 149 B Ch, the year of Pushyaraitra’s 
death, as the starting point of our calculation, we may arrive at 
101 B.C. as the date of Bhagavata’s accession. On the other 
hand, the fifth Sunga will have to be placed in the period bet- 
ween B C. 124-114. Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri 2 holds the view that 
tldaka cannot be regarded as a member of the Imperial Sunga dynasty 
particularly because there is nothing to connect him with Vidisa 
(Besnagar) which gives the two names Bhagavata and Bhaga- 
bhadra. But the Pabhosa inscription shows. by being dated in his 
reign and also by referring to a gubernatorial family under him 
that he was a ruler of substantial worth. At the time to which 
the inscription may be assigned none except the Suhgas are 
known to have been so powerful. It may not perhaps be a serious 
offence against palaeographical evidence if Bhagabhadra and 
Odaka are held to be one and the same person, the two names 
being supplied by two different inscriptions from two different 
regions. Otherwise it would be quite reasonable to identify the 
former with Bhagavata. If these dates are taken as approximately 
correct, the contemporaneity of Antialkidas with the ninth king 
Bhagavata will appear more probable than with the fifth 
Sunga. It may also be added that the different Puranic 
forms of the fifth Sunga’ s name do not contain any element 
corresponding to * Bhaga ’ of the name Bhagabhadra. R. P. 
Chanda places the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus in the 
first half of the second century B.C. with the remark 
that its date can be ascertained “on surer grounds than 
mere palaeographic evidence,” 3 but unfortunately, he has not 
taken the trouble of discussing what these other grounds are. 

1 JBBBAS , Vo! XXIII, p. 144 ; AST., 1913-1.4, p. 190. The inscr. is dated as 
follows : — (dva)das tvas-abhisit(e) Bhagavata maharaie. 

PHAI., p. 259. It is evident that lie is opposed to the identification of Pushyarnitra 
with Brih&'putiinitia. With that view I fully agree. See ibid, p. 238. 

3 MASI., No. 1, p. G 
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Even if it is held that Kaslputra was the fifth Suiiga king, 
its date cannot be pushed earlier than about 114 B.C. During 
die period referred to by Chanda, Vidisa was under the vice- 
royalty of the heir-apparent of Pushyamitra, who could not be the 
same as the Kaslputra. 

'1 he conclusions arrived at regarding the approximate dates 
of the Pabhosa and Besnagar inscriptions on historical grounds 
are generally supported by palaeographical considerations, 
’i bese inscriptions which show the use of the archaic letter- 
forms of the Maurya alphabet nearly allied to those exhibited 
in the Nagarjuni Hill-Cave inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson 
Dasaratha, should be regarded as anterior in point of time 
to the inscriptions at Hathigumpha, and Nanaghat, those on the 
‘ older part of the Bodha-Gaya railing, 1 the toranas at Bharut 
and Sanchi. 2 3 Of these the Saiichi torana inscriptions by 
reason of their palaeography seem to have belonged to the latest 
stage, portraying a type of writing that preceded the Mathura 
inscriptions of Sodasa (B.C. 15-15 A. D.). s 

The different inscriptions which stand midway between the 
Besnagar and Mathura inscriptions do not equally share all 
the features of the advanced cursive order of writing which 
characterised the transitional period in the history of Indian 
palaeography. But that they areal! subject in some way or oilier to 
the influence of a post- Maury au movement as regards the form 
of writing employed in them has been ably demonstrated. One 
characteristic of this transitional stage is the use of archaic 
Maurya forms side by side with those of the advanced type, not 
infrequently of the same letters, as shown in the Hathigumpha 

1 Cunningham, Maha-Boihi, Pi X, Nos. 2-10, B1 eh uss ; goed them to the middle of 
the second eeniury B.C, See ARASI.. 1903-09, p. 117. But this does not seem to he correct as 
the relievo inscriptions exhibit more ancient forms. Sir John Marshal] assigns the Bodh- 
3-aya railing to the early part of the hist century B.C, See CHI., Vol. I, p« 626. 

2 R C. MajumrJar consider^ the Safiehi borspa inscriptions to be much earlier than 

die Besnagar inscriptions of Heliudoras. See JASB,, N.S., Vol. XVI IT, 1922, pp. 232-33, 
Of. R. P. Chanda, ibid, pp. 2*25 33; JBORS., 1925, p. 71. V 

3 Of. MASf., No. T, pp. 14-15, 
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inscription to a striking degree . 1 Biihler must have been, 
impressed by the general similarity in the characters used 
in these inscriptions as he assigned them all practically to the 
same period . 2 That on palaeograpliical grounds they are still to 
be attributed to the same age is not disputed, but as the Besnagar 
inscription of Hebodorus and the Pabhosa inscriptions of 
Ashadhasena, in which archaic forms of letters are preserved, 
cannot be put earlier than the closing years of the second century 
B.C., it will be prudent to modify Buhler’s estimate regarding the 
age of the Hathigumpha and other inscriptions more or less con- 
temporaneous with it. Besides, the historical datum in i;he 
Hathigumpha inscription relating to a Nanda king adds another 
important ground for assigning it to about the beginning of the 
first century B.C. The inscriptions at Bharat, Sanehi and 
Bodh-G-aya possess nothing in their contents that can ipso facto 
prove an earlier date for them. In fact they can all be placed in 
nearly the same period, the interval separating one from another 
may have been a few years at the most, ft is contended by R. D. 
Banerjee that while the above chronological position ascribed to 
the Bharat and Sanehi inscriptions from a study of their palaeo- 
graphy is approximately correct, the same standard of evaluation 
sh laid not be applied in the case of the inscriptions at Hathi- 
gumpha and Nanaghat . 3 For he asserts that “ the general 
tendencies of transitional forms are to be over-developed in one 
area and very slow in development in another .” 4 In other words, 
the script develop id more quickly at Udayagiri and at Nanaghat 
than in the north, so that the advanced forms to be noticed in 
the inscriptions at these places should not deter us from assign- 
ing them to an age much earlier than that of the northern 
records which may show some or all of the symptoms exhibited 
in the former. It would have been quite reasonable to lay down 

1 MASB., Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 132-85. 

2 Ind. Ant,, "Vol, XXXIII, 1904, pp. 39-40. 

3 ASWL, Vol. V, pp. 60 Plate LI. 

4 MASB., XI, No. 3, p. 144. 
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a general principle of this sort had it naturally evolved out of a 
comparative study of a series of inscriptions confined to the same 
region. But the Hathigumpha inscription has no local predeces- 
sor wi th which it can be compared except the Kalinga edicts of 
Asoka. The inevitable standard for the determination of the 
later advance in writing in this particular country is therefore 
wanting. The theory that the script was ‘over-developed’ in 
Kalinga is in agreement with his view that the Hathigumpha 
inscription is to be assigned to the early part of the second 
century B.C. The acceptance of this theory means that the 
Hathigumpha and Nahaghat inscriptions will have to be placed 
60 or 70 years earlier than those records where archaic forms 
have been used, and that a still longer period will be required to 
separate the former group from those inscriptions which partake 
more or less of the same characteristics as they are found to 
possess. 

It must be admitted, however, that the palaeography of this 
period offers a puzzle which is not quite simple to solve. The 
introduction of advanced letter-forms in a fairly large number of 
cases within only a few years of the date of the Besnagar or the 
Pabhosa inscription no doubt causes some surprise, which 
increases when we find that King Bhagavata’s inscription from 
Besnagar (?), dated according to our calculation a little earlier than 
the waiting on the Garuda pillar erected by the Greek ambassador, 
though in a bad state of preservation, shows some trace of the 
influence of the post-Mauryan cursive style, from which the other is 
free. It may be said that the new letter-forms were just coming into 
vogue when the particular Besnagar and Pabhosa inscriptions were 
engraved. The characters in these inscriptions may have been the 
handiwork of the old school of copyists familiar with the ordinary 
writing of the second century B.C., but during the period 
immediately following them the new school came to be largely 
patronised in different parts of the country. In any case it is 
not possible to argue that a long period of time intervened 
between the earlier and the later set of inscriptions. B. P. 

24 
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of North Kcriala. His date is to be determined in accordance with 
the palaeographical evidence available in bis case, which should be 
considered more important than the doubtful interpretation of 
a word in the text of his inscription, that has led Jayaswal to 
be sceptical about the value of palaeography in dissolving the 
chronological complications of the period, and to express 
strangely enough, the view that “ epigraphy is not a very pure 
guide for fixing chronology.” 1 It may be noted here that one of 
the Mitra kings whose coins have been found was Phalguni- 
mitra. 2 The Ayodhya inscription speaks of a Phalgudeva who 
may have been identical with the former. 

As Iibaravela’s inscription show's in its form of writing 
certain developments not to be traced in the Besnagar inscription 
of Heliodorus, it must be later than this record. It may not be 
difficult to interpret the reference to the Nanda king in his 
inscription in such a manner as to fit this conclusion forced by 
palaeographical study. It was, therefore, in the beginning of 
the first century B.C. (about B.C. 95) that Kharavela in all pro- 
bability succeeded his father on the throne of IvaJinga. It bad 
been an independent territory for some time under the rule of the 

in abort the old kingdom of Kosala.’ Names of kings available are Dhruvarnitra, Silryamitra, 
Bh&numitra, Bhumimitra, Phalganimitra, BrSbuspatimitra, Aguimitra, Indramitra, Vishpa- 
rnifcra and Jayamitra. Can. and Smith hold that these coins need riot be connected with 
the Smiga dynasty. See GCAL, p. 80; CCIM., p. 184. From Mathura have been recovered 
coins of Gomitra, Yishrmmifcra, an I Brahmamifcra who were probably earlier than the foreign 
satraps of the region. See CCIM., p. 190. The name of tndraraitra is preserved in two 
almost identical inscriptions at Bodh-Gaya, one of which is now in the custody of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. The other inscription found at Bodh-Gaya mentions Brahmamitra 
(railo Brahmaruitrasa), see Cunningham, Mahabodhi* PI. X, 9-10 ; A SI., 1908*09, p. 147, 
n. 4. For a coin of Iudramitra found at Patalipufcra — see ibid, 1912-13, Appendix B, No. 19. 
For Rapson’s observations on coins from Kosarn, Mathura, Ayodhya and Panchala — see 
Indian Coins (Grundriss der Xndo-Arischen Philologie und A!tertumskunde*ll Baud), pp. 11-13, 
PI. Ill, VI. An early inscr. from Math urV recently discovered, now in the Patna 
Museum, mentions King VishjTiuraitra (ran i) and his daughter Gotamlmitra. N T . G. Majumd&r 
suggests his identity with the Mitra king of this name known from coins (CCAL, p 14)* 
See IHQ., Vol. II, 1926, pp. 441 if. 

1 JBOES., 1924, p. 207. 

2 CCIM , PL XXII, 
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Gheti (Cbecli ?) dynasty/ of. which surely he was not the first 
member. In the eighth year of his reign he led an expedition 
against Rajagriha, and his adversary is said to have retreated to 
Mathura. A prince of Mathura enjoyed a matrimonial alliance 
with Brihaspatimitra (of. Mora inscription). It is probable that 
Brihaspatimitra was on the throne of Magadba having a fortified 
base at Rajagriha in the eighth as well as in the twelfth year of 
Klmravela’s reign (B.C. 87-83), when the invasion was repeated, 
ending with his complete humiliation. Before Mathura was 
annexed by Brihaspatimitra it may have been for a short time 
under the government of Menander, who established his authority 
having overthrown the line to which his ally belonged. Judging 
from thePuranic chronology, the aggressive activities of Ivharavela 
should have fallen within Bhagavata’s reign, but the name of the 
king as given in the Hathigumpha inscription is Brihaspatimitra. 
It seems that the kidgdomof Magadha or a portion of it had been 
seized by him shortly after the fourteenth year of Bhagavata’s 
reign. The usurper, originally a ruler of Kosam (c. 115 B.C.), 
probably connected with the Sunga dynasty, and with strong 
alliances in Ahichehhatra and Mathura, may have extended his 
power into Bihar before the eighth year of Ivharavela ’s reign 
(c. 87 B.O.). It is likely then that the period of thirty-two years, 
which by the way should not be taken as certain, ascribed to 
Bhagavata in the Puranas, includes also the duration of the 
usurper’s short reign. Prom the position of a rajan, a feudatory 
chief, he became the suzerain king himself, and passed through 
the experiences of a stormy spell of power that must have come 
to a rapid end. Before he rose to this position he may have 
inherited the chiefship of Ahichehhatra after the death of his 
maternal uncle (c/. coins). His occupation of Mathura similarly 
added to his growing authority. But the moment which he 
chose for his move against Magadha seems to have approximately 
coincided with the time when' the interest of the Chetas and 


1 Acta Orientalia, VoL I, p. 38. 
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the Satavahanas had been or was about to be aroused in the 
affairs of the Northern Empire. The Nanaghat inscription of 
Nayanika is not far removed from the date of the Hathigumpha 
inscription . 1 It may have been slightly earlier, as the forms 
for a and bh used in it appear to show. The absence in this 
inscription of the right-angled forms of j, d, and m, and the 
sign for ‘ bh ’ with its left vertical shorter than the right, to be 
noticed in the Hathigumpha inscription, may also tend to the 
same conclusion . 2 3 The date of the foundation of the Satavahana 
dynasty is controversial . 8 But the general resemblance which 
the Nanaghat inscription bears to the Orissan record from the 
palaeographical standpoint should bring it into the close neighbour- 
hood of the latter’s date . 4 From the Nanaghat inscription it 
is to be gathered that a king (Satakarni) married the daughter of 
one styled Amgiya-kula-vadhana. The meaning of this ex- 
pression is not clear. It may be that Satakarni ’s father-in-law 
was an influential person from Aiiga (Bhagalpur), and that this 
matrimonial alliance was prompted by a desire on the part of 
the Satavahanas to enlist some useful local help with a view to 
the subjugation of the northern dynasties . 5 * * Iviiaravela in his 
second year is said to have led an expedition in the west in 
defiance of Satakarni, which shows that the relations between 
these sovereigns were not friendly. His activities in the north 

1 MASB., Vol. XI, No. 3, p 145. 

2 Ibid, p. 143. 

3 * The origin and the meaning of the name of the dynasty are obscure.’ They may 
be connected with the Satiyaputas mentioned in B.E. 11 of Asoka, the Setae of Pliny and 
the Satakas of the Mark- P. (LVIII, 46) — See CHI., p. 599, n. 3. J. Przylnski shows the 
equation Satiyaputa-Satakani-Sadakana (cf. Hernaehandra), meaning * Fils de Sata ’ to be 
correct and that Satakarnu is a Sanskritisation of this tribal name. See JRAS., 1929, 
pp. 273-79; * Hippokoura et Satakarni’; PHAL,pp. 263 ff. Cf. the chronology of the Sata- 
vahanas ia JBORS., 1932, Jan.,pp. 7 if. 

4 Satakarni referred to in the Hathigumpha inscription has been indentified by B. P» 
Chanda (MAST., No. 1, p. 11) with Satakarni II (B.O. 75-20). He places Kharavel&’s 
accession c. 70 B.C. Acc. to our calculation it was slightly earlier. 

5 Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, etc,, p. xxi, n. 9; cf. the Pura#ic 

tradition regarding the expulsion of Sunga remnants by the Andhras or the Satavahanas, 

PTDKA., p. 38. 
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hr ^existence S *. elrly critics, days ol the ^ga dynasty 
were probably broken up. It may be reasonable to suppose 
tint with the” decay of the Sutiga power, Bengal was able to free 
“eh hon her associations with the western kingdom If 
b toceded from the decadent Magadha Empire, she may have 
! an alliance with Kalmga. The Hathigumpha inscription 
does not furnish us with any information regarding the route 
followed by Kharavela during his invasions of Magad ia 
he more convenient route would undoubtedly be the one 
connected with the river Ganges than the drfficn t 
oassa<*e through the present feudatory states of ChoU-Na D p . 

It may be supposed that the former route received the specia 
attention of A-soka, who had to keep in touch with the Benga 
territory as well as Kalinga, which had its headquarters a losah 
(Dhauli) and Samapa (Jaugadh) near the western coast of the 
“Rav of Bengal. Nearly eleven centuries later the army o 
Ralendra Chola I from the south advanced to the north throng i 
Orissa and came up to the Ganges, and was involved m conflicts 
with the rulers of the northern and southern portions of the 
tract lying to the west of that river. It appeared to some scholars 
that in the account of this invasion of Anga-Magadha, there was 
a reference to the Ganges, which his army either crossed on 
elephants or where his elephants were watered. But Sten Nonow 
is of the opinion that the name mentioned in the passage is that 




Bbilsa Topes, p. 214, PI. XIX; Ep. Ind., Vol. n, p. 88. 
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of the Maurya palace at Pataliputra, Sugahga, as given in the 
Mudrarakshasa (Act III ). 1 In any case Khara vela’s army 
appeared in Pataliputra, which stood at the confluence of the Son 
and the Ganges. If it is considered probable that the Orissan 
king went to Magadha from Bengal, it is obvious that he could 
do so either with her support, or after overcoming any resistance 
that might have been offered by her before he could attempt the 
crossing of the Ganges. As he does not refer to any victory ob- 
tained in Bengal, it may be concluded that during his aggressive 
operations against Magadha he did not have to lace any 
serious troubles such as could be expected from an unfriendly 
country. It is believed by some that there is a reference to 
his matrimonial alliance with Va j ra . which should be regarded 
as the same as the Vajjablmmi (a part of western Bengal) of the 
Jaina literature. But Vajra, as shown elsewhere, is probably 
to be identified with Vairagadh in the 2 Chanda district of 
the Central Provinces. Bearing in mind that the rivers in 
Bengal have undergone extensive changes in the course of the last 
two thousand years, we may still attempt to indicate in a broad 
manner several possible stages in the movement of Kharavela s 
army from Orissa to Pataliputra. The route followed was a mixed 
one, by land and by water. If there was a traveller’s track then 
connecting Puri with Bengal he may have taken advantage 
of it to lead his army right up to Midnapore. Alternatively, it 
may be suggested that the Orissan army, starting from a point 
near Khandagiri or TIdayagiri, crossed the Mahanadi. Next it 
proceeded as far as Balasore by land, crossed the Suvarnarekha 
and entered into the district of Midnapore. There were now 
two courses open to him. The army may have next crossed 
the waters of the Hooghly and the Bhaglratln, leaving Bengal 
proper somewhere near the ancient city of Gauda in the north. 

i Sten Konow reads ‘ Sngamgaya ’ in 1. 12 of the insor. See Acta Oriental!®, Vol. T, 
p. 29. Another reading proposed is'Sugamgiya’ (in). See Jayaswal and Banerjee, Ep. Ind., 

XX, p. 80. 

See supra , p. 52. 
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The rest of the journey from Rajmahal to Pataliputra could be 
easily covered by crossing the Ganges. The other probable 
passage, partly by land and partly by water, lay open fromt he 
point where the Suvarnarekha enters the Midnapore district 
from the north-west. The army might travel northwards through 
the present districts of Midnapore andBankura up to the Damodar 
and the Ajay, the principal rivers of the Burdwan district, either 
of which may have been crossed as far as its junction with the 
Bhaglrathi. The remaining part of this route would be the same 
as in the other case, lying through Murshidabad with the 
northern districts of Bengal to the east of the Ganges. 

The eastern king no doubt dealt a great blow to the prestige 
of Magadha. Bribaspatimitra’s reign could not have lasted 
long, and the throne seems to have passed to the last member of 
the Sunga line not long after the twelfth year of KMravela’s 
administration. He may have died without leaving any heir, 
or the throne may have been recovered even during his life by 
the Sunga dynasty. His career, which thus ended about 
89 B.O., may be traced back to the date of the Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion — c. 120 B.G. The reason why Brihaspatimitra’s name does 
not occur in the P uranic list of the Magadha kings probably lies 
in the fact that he was a mere interloper who ruled for a short 
time, and that the dynasty he had temporarily overthrown 
reasserted itself after a brief interruption and found a direct 
representative in the person of Devabhumi. The Puranas did 
not introduce his name for the simple reason that it would 
interfere with the connected account of the Sunga dynasty. 
After the death of Kharavela Bengal may have passed under the 
imperial Ivanvayana dynasty, which ruled for nearly fifty years 
in succession to the Simgas. Swift changes were taking place 
in the political position of northern India during this period. The 
Sakas established their power in the North-West Frontier, the 
Punjab, Sind and in Mathura. There is a general consensus of 
opinion among scholars that the Brahm! inscription on the Amohini 
Tablet at Mathura dated in the year 72 or 42 is to be referred to 
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Vikrama era, thus corresponding to A. I). 15 or B.C. 15. At 
this time Mathura was being governed by the Mahakshatrapa 
Sodasa. 1 

Before him this region had been under the rule of his father, 
the Mahakshatrapa Banjubula 2 who is mentioned in the main ins- 
cription on the top and back of the Mathura Lion Capital. The 
latter’s government had again been preceded by two Ivshatrapas, 
Hagana .and Hagamasha. It is thus clear that the native rule 
in Mathura had been overthrown by the fiakas about the last 
quarter of the first century B.C., when the Kanvayanas were 
about to make their exit from the political arena. With the 
establishment of a foreign government in the Midland country 
and the failure of Magadha to produce an imperial dynasty in 
succession to the Kanvayanas, the political history of India took 
a different turn. After the overthrow of the imperial Suhgas, 
the Magadha empire may have existed more in name than in 
reality. The collapse of the imperial fabric contributed in no 
small measure to the successes of foreign adventurers during 
that period. The Indo-Scythians and the Indo-Parthians were 
followed by the Kushanas,® whose first notable representative 
was Wima-Kadphises. Itis not impossible to suggest on the basis 
of numismatic evidence that one or more chiefs subordinate to this 
Kushana governed Mathura under the title of SoterMegas as found 

1 The name as given in the Lion Capital Inscr. is Sudasa. He is mentioned in two 
inscrs. from Mathura : — One undated inscr. from the Jail Mound referring to him as 
Svamin Mahakshatrapa Somdasa. Bee Luders’ List, No. 82. The other from TCankali Tila, 
dated yr. 72 or 42, ibid., No 59, The date as read by Liiders is yr. 72 Bp. Ind. 
IX, p. 243. Bapson reads yr. 42— CHF., pp. 575, 633, Tlte date of the Amohini Tablet 
of Mathura — ‘Indian Studies in honour of Christ. Reekewell Lanman,' Harvard Univ* 
Press, 1929, For H. R. Bhandarkar’s Interpretation of the date, see JBBRAS., XX., p, 297, 
refuted by Fleet, in JRA.S., 1913, pp. 987 f£. For coins with Brahml legend * Mah&ksbatapasa- 
putasa Kliatapasa Sodasa sa ’ gee CCIM., p. 196. 

2 Rajuvula in a Brahml inscr. on a stone slab from Mora. See Liiders’ List, No. 14. 
For his coins with Kharoshtlu legend * apratihatachakrasa kshatrapasa Rajuvolai^a’ or 
with Brabrni legend ‘mahabshalrapasa Rajubulasa,’ see CCIM., p 198;Rapson* Indian 
Coins, p. 9, PI. II. 6 ; Gardner, CCBMGS., p. 114. 

3 JRAS., 1914, pp. 1010, 1920. Cf. Kushan, Gusbana, Gushan, Khushana, Khushan, 

and Kushana, , . ■ 
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on coins which seem to bear a distinctive local stamp. 1 During 
the time of Kanishka and his successors the Kushanas enjoyed 
the mastery of a wide dominion including Benares, Mathura and 
Kosala (Sahet-Mahet). The theory upheld by Fleet and Kennedy 
that Kanisbka was the founder of a system of reckoning that 
afterwards came to be called the Vikrama era 2 is no longer ten- 
able in view of the evidence of stratification of coins, brought to 
light by Sir John Marshall in the course of his excavations at 
Taxila. 3 Our choice now lies between two theories. His reign 
commenced either from about 78 A.D., 4 the initial year of the 
Saka era, or about 128-29 A.D. 5 If Prof. Rapson has taken the 
help of one hypothetical era (B. C. 150), Sten Konow devised 
three new systems (an old Saka era beginning from 84-83 B. C., 
a Parthian era founded in 7 B. C. and a Kusbana era instituted 
about 128-129 B. C. by Kanisbka to commemorate his accession), 6 
added to the Vikrama and Saka eras, for the purpose of explaining 
the complexities of the political history of the period. The 
establishment of the Saka era 78 A.D. was attributed by the 
latter scholar to Wima-Kadphises, but a weighty argument 
against his view would be the absence of any proof of its 
use even by its founder, and during a whole period of about 
fifty years since its inception. Sten Konow identifies the king 
mentioned in a Khalatse (a village in Ladakh) inscription with 
Wima-Kadphises, and considers that the date given in it, 
the year 184 or 187 of an unspecified era, corresponds to 

1 For bis bilingual coins (Obv. Basileus Basileuon Soter Megas; rev. — kh. mabarajasa 
rajadirajasa mahatasa tratarasa.— Cunningham’s Coins of the Sakas, pp. 14, 15; also see 
-Gardner, CCBMGS,, p. 67 ; Whitehead, Catalogue, p. 160. 

Fleet, JRAS., 1906, pp. 979 ft; 1903, 1905, 1908, 1913, 1914, 1915; Kennedy, 
JRAS., 1912, pp. 665 ff., 981 ff, 

3 JRAS., 1914, pp. 983 ff. ; 19.15, p. 195; Bp. Ind., XIV. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 25 ff. ; CHI., p. 583. There was an interesting discussion on the 
date of Kanishka at a general meeting of the Eoyal Asiatic Society on the 10th June, 1910. 
For a report of the Proceedings, see JBAS., 1910. ,pp. 627-50, 911*1042. 

5 Acta Orientalia, VaLWVp*T69. 

6 Rapson, CHI., Vol, I, p. 570; Step Konow, CJI, Vol, II, Intro., pp. xxxv. 
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103-04 A.D. 1 Hence it was impossible for Kanishka who 
came later to have founded the Salca era in 78 A.D., but 
the reading of the king’s name in this inscription is very 
doubtful, and there is good reason against the inscription being 
assigned to any of the Kushana Kings. 2 Sten Iionow has 
since given up some of the conclusions 3 reached by him while 
revising the Corpus of the Indian KharoshthI inscriptions. The 
old sSaka era which is believed to be used in the Taxila copper- 
plate of Patika and the Sirkar silver vase-inscription of the time 
of Zeionises is now held by him to have had its initial year in 
about 150 B.C., as Rapson suggested. He also expresses the 
opinion that the Taxila silver scroll-inscription of the year 136 
and the Kalawan inscription of the year 134, both attributed by 
him to the Vikrama era, point to Kujuia-Kadphises as the reign- 
ing king in A.D. 79 and 77 respectively. He shares Sylvain 
Levi’s view that the Yiie-chl defeated by Pan-ch bio towards A.D. 
90 cannot be identified with Kanishka for whom some date between 
A.D. 130 and 168 would be suitable. The determination of a 
conjectural era from 128-129 B.C. is due to abstruse astrological 
calculations 4 but on the authority of the Suryasiddhanta it 
was once held that the initial date of the Kanishka era might be 
either 79, 117, or 134 A.D. and that “ if the years were 
counted as elapsed ” it may have even corresponded to 79 
A.D. 5 The authorship of the Saka era could thus have 
belonged to Kanishka. But the new date may appear 
probable as it has the advantage of being in harmony with 
the evidence of some traditions believed to be applicable to 
Kanishka and his dynasty. The Annals of the later Han, the 
Hou Hanshu, whose author Fan Ye died A.D. 445, places 

1 S. Konow refers it to an old Saka era. See CII, Vol. II, pp. lxvii-viii, 81. Thia 
be now says is not earlier than 139 A.D. See JRAS., 1932, p. 964. 

2 JRAS., 1930, pp. 199 ff. 

3 JRAS, 1932, pp. 949 ff. 

4 Stan Konow and W. E. Van Wijk, The eras of the Indian Kharoslilbt loser., Acta 

Orientals, Vol. Ill, pp. 52-91. 
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the death of Kien, the King of Khotan, in A. I). 152. This 
name may be an abbreviation of Kanika, but the identification 
of Kanika with Kanishka has not been definitely proved. 
Further, it is learned from a Tibetan work that the queen of 
Vijayasiriiha of Khotan rendered valuable services in the propa- 
gation of Buddhism in Shu-lik or Kashgar. 1 The date of this 
king may be roughly put in the neighbourhood of A. D. 120. 2 3 
His son was Vijayakirti, who is mentioned in a Tibetan story 
as having jointly with King Kanika of Guzana gone on an 
expedition against Soked (Saketa). 8 This probably refers to the 
same episode as is described in a Buddhist legend recorded by 
Taranath 4 and in the Chinese biography of Asvaghosha, 5 * * accord- 
ing to which the Yue-ehi king attacked Magadha in order to get 
hold of the Buddhist scholar whose home was in Saketa. In 
this expedition he may have been assisted by Vijayaklrti. But 
an earlier date will have to be given to Kanishka on the authority 
of the Chinese sources mentioning that a work of his teacher 
Sangharaksha 0 was translated into Chinese between 148 and 
170 A.D. Sangharaksha who was a native of Surashtra ‘went to 

1 ' Bockhili, The Life of Buddha, p. 240. Bor the authenticity of Tibetan legends, see 
JBAS.i 1914, pp. 339 If. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXII, 1903, p. 349 ; Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142, 

3 Chap. XII; Watters, II, p. 104. 

4 The Srldharmapitakanidanasutra (translated into Chinese in A.D. 472) mentions 
that Kanishka (Chen-t’an Kia-ni-eh’a) defeated the king of Pataliputra and accepted 
Asvaghosha as indemnity. See Journal Asiatique, IX, VIII, pp. 475 ft. ; OIL, II, p. Ixxix; 
Ind. Ant., XXXII, p. 387. Sten Konow refers in this connection to Liiders’ Bruchstucke der 
Kalpanamanditika, p. 33. 

5 According to the Chinese translation of Kumaralata’s Kalpanamcjjditika Kia-ni*ch’a 
took possession of T’ien-chu (Eastern India) and established peace in the country, See CII., 
II, p. Ixxv & n. 4. 

* Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 64 ; H. C. Bay Chaudhuri, PHAI.,. 
p. 296; P. C. B&gehi, Sangharaksha, Chaplain of Kanishka, K. B. Pathak Commemoration 
Vol.* 1934, reprint, pp. 94-99. In an unfinished posthumous article of Sylvam Ldvi an 

attempt has been made to establish the identification of Sandanes mentioned in the Periplus 
(pp. 43, 197 ff.) with Chandana, i.e.Chandana-Kanishka, and also to prove his military success 

in the south from Jain a, Buddhist and Chinese sources. Bee Levi, Kanishka et Satavahana, 
Journal Asiatique, Jan.-March, 1936. These researches have a definite tendency towarda 
placing the Kusbana king in the 1st century A.D. 
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Gandhara which was in war with the Emperor of China at that 
time, was entertained by king Kanishka and became his teacher.’ 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi suggests that the war referred to was the one 
in which Pan Ch‘ao (73-102 A.D.) was engaged. Hence this 
evidence should point to the conclusion that Ivanishka was in 
the enjoyment of sovereignty towards the end of the 1st century 
A.D. A gold coin of the ‘ Juvishka type ’ was found in 1914 at 
Belvadag and later a copper com of Ivanishka in the Karra thana, 
both situated in the Ranchi district of Ghota-Nagpur in Bihar. 1 
A Buddhist image at Gaya bears an inscription probably dated in 
the reign of Iiuvishka. 2 3 It is principally on these grounds that 
the theory of Ivushana occupation 8 of Magadha is based. Coins 
bearing the names of Ivanishka and Yasudeva have been re- 
covered from Tarnluk and Murshidabad respectively. 4 Y&su- 
deva’s gold coin is a barbarous imitation of the coinage of 
the Ivushana king of the same name. The Satrap of Benares 


in the third year of the Ivanishka era was Vanaspara men- 
tioned in a Sarnath inscription. 5 * * This name may be connected 
with that of the Banaphar Rajputs whose original home is 
suggested by Sir George Grierson to have been Buxar (from 

1 JBOES., Vol. I, pp. 231-32 ; Vol V, p. 78 and n. 2; Vcl. HI, p. 174, Satan Tata’s 
excavation at Patna (Site No. 1) yielded two copper coins of Kanishka* of ‘the Vayu type ’ 
(Nos. 1728 — App. B, ASI, 1912-13, pp. 79, 84-85). Kusbana rule is supposed by some to 
have extended over Bihar from the time of Kanishka to that of Yasudeva, JBOBS.,1920,p. 22. 

2 Bee Cunningham, Mahabodhi, pp, 21, 37, 53, 54. The Girdharpur (in the Mathura 


district) inscription belonging to Huvishka’s reign is dated in the yr. 28. This is the 
earliest of the extant inscrs. of bis time.— J BOBS,, 1932, pp. 4-6. 

3 Yasudeva is held to be identical with Po-t’iao, the Ta Yue-cbi king who sent an 

embassy to China in 229 A.D.-— Ep. Ind , XIV, p. 141. 

4 9 gold coins and two grid ringlets were found by a girl in the district of 

Murshidabad. But only one gold coin could be subsequently traced. It is doubtful if it was 
a coin at all. See Proc. A SB., 1890, pp. 161-62. The Tarnluk coin shows a standing fig. of 

the king. — Proc. ABB., 1882, p. 113. In the Kabul valley and the Punjab coins bearing 

the names of Kanishka and Yasudeva continued to be struck by kings after the end of the 
Kusbana dynasty. .For other references see Rapson’s Ink Coins, pp. 18-19; CCIM., pp, 87-88. 

5 Sarnath inscriptions dated in the yr. 3 (Maharajas# Kaoishkasya) recording a gift 

made by Bala associated with the Kshatrapa Vanaspara and Kharapallana (mahaksbatrapa). 

Luders’ List, No. 925. See also ibid , nos, 926, 927 ; Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 175 ff. and Plate ; 

Vol. IX, p. 241. yVlV Uv 
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Baghaar, Vyaghra-sarah ). 1 A member of this community, 
Visvasphani rose to great prominence in Magadha in the third 
century . 2 It is likely that the ancestors of the Banaphar Kajputs 
rendered useful services to the Kushanas as their lieutenants in 
regard to the administration of some of their eastern provinces. 
In the second century A.D. the Mandalai ruled over Pataliputra 
and Tamralipta, as reported by Ptolemy . 3 If the name Mandalai 
can be equated with the term “ Mandaladhipatis,” the govern- 
ment of Tamralipta was probably conducted by an officer in 
charge of an administrative division called Mandala, who was 
directly responsible either to his Kushana master or to one of his 
eastern viceroys. In Ptolemy’s time Upper Bengal was part of an 
extensive territory including G-orakhpur under the government of 
the Maroundai . 4 They may have originally been viceroys under 
Kushana suzerains but seem to have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of carving out an independent principality with the 
decline of the imperial supremacy of their masters. Eastern 
India, as understood in those days, extended downwards to the 
Bay of Bengal, and was probably broken into new administrative 
units under the Kushanas, which may account for Ptolemy’s 
description of the Prasiake as a territory of “ very limited 
dimensions, and of uncertain boundaries.” 

1 K.P. Jayaswal, Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 298: Grierson, JBORS., 1920, p. 350. 

2 PTDKA., p. 52. 

3 McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, pp. 182-38, 167-68, 379-80. 

* Ptolemy (1927), pp. 212-14; cf. CIL, Vol. II, pp. 143, 145; Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 3-4. 
** Muru$da-svamT, Chinese Wang.” 


CHAPTER II 


On the Eve op Gupta Imperialism 

The evidence of the Sosunia Rock inscription, the Meharauli Pra^asti and the For anas ; 
a Battle in Vanga in the early part of the Fourth Century A.D. 

After tlie dissolution of the Kushana empire a member of 
the elan of Banphar Rajputs patronised by Kanishka rose to a 
certain pre-eminence among the rulers of India in the third 
century. Probably the Puranas give only his tribal name. 
Endowed with great prowess, and originally a ruler of Magadha 
(. Magadhanam mahdvlryo V i£vasphanir 1 bhavishyati) , he is 
said to have exercised a sort of imperial suzerainty ( sthapa - 
yishyati rajano nana-deseshu te jam ). 2 His policy was based on a 
suppression of the old ruling families and the substitution in 
their place of a new Kshatriya order which he brought into 
existence ( utsadya parthivan sarvan so’nydn varndn karishyati, 
utsadayitva kshatram tu kshatram-anyat karishyati). The 
Bhagavata Purana states that he had a capital at Padmavatl 
(Padmavatyam sa vai piiri) . 3 He probably committed suicide by 
drowning in the Ganges (J dhnavl-tiram = asadya sat tram yafhs- 
yate ball). This Banphar hero was the precursor of the coming 
greatness of Magadha under the Guptas. Among the tribes 
raised to political distinction by him mention is made of the 
Kaivartas, 4 who form to-day an important element in the popu- 
lation of Bengal. In the 11th century A.D. the Kaivartas 
headed a rebellion against the government of the imperial Palas, 
which they were able to subvert in the northern part of the 
province. 

* ' 0 

1 The Bhag&vata-P. reads Vi4v&sphurjhih. For other forms of the name, see Ind. 
Ant., 1918, p. 298 ; PTDKA., pp. 52 (notes 28, 29), 73, n. 12. 

2 PTKDA., p. 52, n. 42 (te jana^tan janan). 

3 Pa'dmavatf, a variant form, ibid , n. 49; p. 53, n. 2 (modern Narwar district). 

* The Vayu-P. (d.ms) inserts a line referring to the Kaivartas. Bee ibid, p. 52, n. 48, 
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The history of India during the third century A.D., for which 
reliable sources of information are lacking, has been rightly 
characterised as one of general obscurity, when, with the extinc- 
tion of the Kushana and the Andhra empire, the country must 
have been split up, as suggested by the Puranas, into a number 
of independent states ruled by princes of different families, native 
and foreign, probably fighting among themselves for power and 
superiority . 1 With the foundation of the Gupta empire in 
319*20 A.D. the history of Northern India once again attained 
the unity which it had lost in the creation of interminable prin- 
cipalities during the preceding age, but its connection with 
Bengal cannot possibly be traced before the period referred to in 
the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta, when his dominions 
bordered on the subject kingdoms of Samatata (Lower and 
Eastern Bengal), Kamarupa (in Assam) and Nepal (-adi-pratyan- 
ta-nripatibhir-) . 2 

On the threshold of the history of the Imperial Guptas one 
is confronted by two records of undoubted importance. The first is 
an Iron Pillar inscription relating to a sovereign called Chandraf?) 
and the second a Rock-inscription of Chandravarman, both assigned 
for palaeographical reasons to the early imperial Gupta period. 
The inscription on the Iron Pillar (a tapering column sixteen 
inches in diameter at the base and ten at the top) at Meharauli , 3 
a village nine miles south of Delhi, standing in the courtyard 
of Masjid Quwwat-ul-Islam within a few feet from the Qutb 
Miuar, gives an eulogistic account of Chandra who fought a battle 
in Vanga where hostile forces had collected against him , 1 and 
also defeated the Vahlikas . 6 The fragrance of his fame still 
perfumed the waters of the Southern Sea at the time of the en- 
graving of the inscription, when the king is stated to have already 

1 ibid, pp. 45 . 53 . AW y 

2 CII., Vol. Ill, I. 22, p. 8. . 

3 Ibid, p. 139 ff. 1’ WAp 

4 (Satrun sameiy-agatan V angeshv-ahava- varttjno = bMlikhita khadgena, 1. 1). 

5 (Samare Sindhor-jjita, Vahlika,...!. 2), . 
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passed away from the land of the living. 1 The other inscrip- 
tion 2 is to be found on the Susunia rock in the Bankura dis- 
trict of Bengal, 17 miles S. S. W. of the Raniganj Railway 
Station and about 12 miles N. W. of Bankura town. This 
record, consisting of only three lines, mentions a Maharaja 
Chandravarman. His father was also a Maharaja, but the reading 
of his name is somewhat uncertain, it is probably either Sinha- 
varman or Siddliavarman. The conjunct between “si” and “v” 
is peculiar. As the title “ Pushkaranadhipati ” (. Pashkaran-adhi - 
pater ) has been bestowed on Chandravarman, it is clear that this 
ruling family was connected with a region called Pushkarana. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that he was identi- 
cal with Chandravarman who figures in the list, presented by 
Harisbena, of the rulers of Aryavarta routed by Samudragupta 
(Rudradeva- Matila- NagadaLta-Ghandrava rmma- Ganapatinaga-Nd- 
gasen-Achyuta- Nandi- Balavarmm- ady-anck- Ary ijdvarta-rdja-pra- 
sabh-oddharan-odvrilta-prabhava-mahatah). n An attempt has 
been made by some scholars 4 to establish a connection between 
Chandravarman, the lord of Pushkarana, with aline of rulers men- 
tioned in a Mandasor inscription dated in the Malava year 461. 
This record gives the name of three successive kings, Jaya- 
varrnan, his sons Sinhavarman, and Naravarman. The 
Gangadhar inscription 5 dated in the Malava year 480 and the 
Mandasor stone-inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman 6 
probably supplies us with the names of Naravarman’s son 
and grandson. These two latter are known to have been asso- 
ciated with Dasapura or Mandasor in Western Malwa. It has 
been assumed that the father of Chandravarman mentioned in the 
Susunia inscription was the same as Sinhavarman, son of 

3 (Adyiipy-adhivaayate ialaniiiliir-vvlry-anilair-ddakshipalj, I. 2). 

2 Proc. ASB., 1805, pp. 177 11'.; Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 1 33; Lud.ra* List of Brabml 
Ins., No. 061. VL- -L'w .-vt ‘ -it- 

3 cii„ voi. hi, p. e.j’i:' i ! t, : 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. Xir, pp. 816-21 ; Voi. XIV, p. 367 ff. 

5 CII., Vol. Iir, No. 17. 

6 Ibid, No. IS. 

26 
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Jayavarman, whose name is furnished by the Mandasor inscription 
of the Malava year 461, and that Pushkarana is to be identified 
with Pokharan in the Jodhpur State in Rajputana. 1 Sinhavar- 
man’s family is held to have been originally associated with this 
part of Rajputana, and it is supposed that Chandravarman came 
from this place “ as far as Western Bengal proper,” where his 
record has been found engraved on the Susunia rock. He defea- 
ted a combination of enemies in Vanga, and after his expulsion by 
Samudragupta, either he or his brother Naravannan migrated to 
Malwa. 2 It is difficult to agree with this view, 3 as none of the 
inscriptions connected with the Western Malava family give 
Chandravarman’ s name, nor do they refer to Pushkarana, the seat 
of Chandravar man’s government. No serious conclusion should 
be drawn from the fact that the Mandasor inscription and 
possibly also the Susunia inscription mention the same name 
Sinhavannan. 

Most probably the origin of Chandiavunnan’s family lay in 
the Bankura district where his record has been found. 4 One 
scholar 5 has gone to the extent of suggesting that Pushkarana 
*' can easily run into Bakkuran ” a name which, lie holds, has 
survived in the modern form “Bankura.” This, as we have 
already remarked, is perhaps straining philology too much. 
There is actually, however, a village called Pokharan in the 
Bankura district, close to Susunia Hill, which, as mentioned 
elsewhere, may be reasonably taken as identical with 
Pushkarana.® 

The theory that Chandravarman was identical with Chandra 
of the Meharauli inscription does not appear to be probable. If 
the evidence of this record is to be trusted, Chandra died in the 

1 Bp. Bid., Vol XII, pp. 81.5-21 ; Vol. .XIV, p. 367 ff. 

* Lp. uni., XTY- pp. 370-71, 

3 For V. A. Smith's objections against this view, JUA.3., 1SJ)7, p. 28. n. 1. See 
I3HL, (>. 307, n. i. for revised opinion. V 

* HODBL., p. 75. -p; . ■ ' ; / 

s U. It. Bhandarkar, 1HQ., Vol. I, p. 2C5. 

* PHAI., p. 335 ; supra, p. 76. 
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X CII.,Vol. III. p. WO, n. 1; B. G. Bnsak, Ini. Ant., lM'.l, 

2 PTDKA., Intro., XIT, p. 63 . . 

3 Hoerole, JM. Ant.. XXI. pp. 43-Ei. , lieuIurly applicable to Samudra- 

• A is, is Ms All» .f P " 

1 1 MHHMf 
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of bis identification difficult, to ®lve If he was a Gupta emperor, 
one fails to understand why the author of his Prasasti should 
have studiously avoided any reference to his family specially 
when it would have provided him with a theme for the expansion 
of his poetical ideas. The present position of the Meharauli 
pillar cannot be taken to indicate the territory over which he 
ruled. The inscription says that the pillar was erected by him in 
honour of Vishnu on the Vishnupada Hill. The identification of 
the Vishnupada Hill is not definite. 1 The characters of the ins- 
cription bear a close resemblance to those of the Allahabad 
Prasasti which is a typical example of the Eastern School of the 
Gupta alphabet. The forms which this variety uses for ‘ s ’ and 
‘ h ’ are different from those found in the western subdivision. 
The letter ‘s’ in the eastern variety has a loop attached to the 
bottom of its left stroke. This is substituted by a downward 
stroke in the examples of ‘s’ to be found in the inscriptions of 
the western school. The peculiarity of the eastern form of ‘ h ’ 
is that its base, present in the other variety, is suppressed. By 
reason of the prominent top-strokes or matra's displayed in the 
Meharauli inscription it shows its affinity to the undated 
Mathura inscriptions of Cbandragupta II and the Bilsad 
inscription of Kumaragupta II (416 A.D.). If the early 

character of the script used in the inscription is admitted, 
it may be possible to assign it to any time between the date 
of the Allahabad Prasasti and the beginning of the fifth 
century A. I). 2 As the record is posthumous Chandra must 

1 For a discussion of different theories on the subject, see Chintaharan Chakravarty, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Society (Poona), 1926-27. This scholar locates it in the 
Hardwar region. Ibid, p. 174 ; also K. P. Jayaswal, JBORS., XVill, p. 31. R. C. Majumdar 
on the authority of a passage in the Vayu*P. (Chap. 99) locates the "Vish^npada hill in the 
Gaya, district, see Bulletins of the Dacca Univ., Bulletin No. 3, p. 7; see also PHAI„ 
pp. 67,69. V. A. Smith regards the original site of the Pillar to have been at or near 
Mathura, see JRAS., 1897, pp, 15-17. For the probability of its location in the Anga 
country, see Xnd. Cult , Yol. I, No. 3, pp. 518-19. 

Bolder regards the ins as belonging to the monumental variety of the Western type, 
see Tod. Ant., XXII, p. 47. Hoernle includes it in his classification of the eastern inscriptions 
of the Gupta period, see ibid, XXI, p. 43 ; JASB., LX, p. T9 f. 
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have flourished in a still earlier period, but evidently it was 
composed within living memory of his achievements. (1. 2— - 
adyapy-adhivdsyate; adydpy-ntsrijati, 1.4). 

If he flourished in the early part of the fourth century A. D. 1 
it is likely that the Puranas would have preserved some informa- 
tion about his family. At a time when the Guptas held control 
of Saketa, Prayaga and Magadha, a considerable territory 
comprising Paundra (Northern Bengal?), Kosala, Odra 2 and 
Tamralipta was under the occupation of the Devarakshitas 
( tulya-kalam bhavishyanti sarve...e tc.). s According to the 
Meharauli inscription Chandra’s supremacy extended to the 
southern sea ( ialanidhir . . .ddakshinah , 1.2). The Puranas also 
refer to the sea-oast as belonging to the Devarakshitas (! Tamralip - 
tan sa-sdgardn). They thus appear to have been in possession of 
an empire extending to the Bay of Bengal. The connection of 
Chandra with the Devarakshitas cannot be definitely established 
from the existing material but may be presumed to have been 
quite likely. It should be mentioned, however, that the Puranas 
in their brief account of the Devarakshita dynasty do not say 
that they had any contact with Vanga or the Vahlikas. 

Whatever may have been the extent of Chandra’s territory 
his connection with Bengal is proved by the reference to a great 
victory which is said to have achieved in Vanga (Vahgeshv- 
dhava-varttino-bhilikhild khadgena larttir-bhuje) . It is not clear, 
however, if the enemies against whom he fought in that region 


* There id a proposal to identify him with the Naga king Chandrarasa, see PHAI, p. 
304. There is, however, nothing to show that he was connected with Bengal. The theory 
that Chandra may have been identical with Chardramukhavarmau, great-grandfather of 
Bbaskaravarman of Kamarupa, seems to be untenable os it is very doubtful if Chandra’s date 
can be brought down to the sixth century AJD. 

2 The Vishnu-P. reads Odra, but 1 Andhra ’ is generally mentioned instead— cf. 
PTDKA.,pp. 55-73, n. 18. While defining the Gupta territory during the period the 
Purapas add “ tulya-kalam bhavishyanti serve hv-efce mahikshitah, 1 ’ Ibid, p. 55. 

3 Ibid, pp. 54, 73, 74. The Purapas also include Champa in the list of territories 
possessed by the Devarakshitas. Nothing is known about the origin of this dynasty. 
B. C. Majumdar concludes that they were connected with Dovarastyra in the Visagapatam 
district. Bulletin, loc, cti,, p. 30. 
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came from outside ( samely-dgatan ). Perhaps he made an 
expedition against Vanga whose ruler was supported by a 
combination of his feudatories. Chandra’s triumph in this 
battle, which appears to have been fought on a considerable scale, 
must have increased the extent of his aikadkirajyam. His other 
notable victory was obtained against the Vahlikas. The passage 
referring to this feat is generally interpreted to mean that he 
crossed “ the seven mouths of the Indus ” and inflicted a defeat 
on these people. A different interpretation seems to be possible. 
The passage “tlrtvd $ apta mukhani yena samare Sindhor-jjita 
Vdhlikd...” may he rendered into the prose : “ Vahlikdh Sindhoh, 
sapid mukhani tlrtvd yena samare jitdh ” which will mean that 
these people having crossed the River Sindhu suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Chandra. It seems that the reference to 
the Vangas in the preceding line has been put in the same 
literary form in which is couched “ samety-dgatan Vangeshv- 
ahava-varttino — bhilikhitd khadgena.” ‘tlrtvd’ may be con- 
nected with the Vahlikas in the same way as 1 sametya ’ 
in line 1 of the inscription is connected with the Vangas. In 
view of the poetical style of the composition of the Prasasti it 
may be supposed that the inscription does not. refer to the actual 
crossing of the Sindhu 1 either by Chandra or the Vahlikas. 2 


1 It is interesting to learn that the use of the two names “ Gangii ” and “ Sindhu ” 
(river) as synonymous terms often leading to much confusion in geographical works, is not 
unknown. Cf. Stein, Ancient Geography of Ka^mir, JASB. # LXVJII, Part I, Extra 
No. 2, 1899, pp. 91, 107 n. ; Rajat., II, 335. 

2 The Vahlikas are mentioned as a northern people in the Brihatsumhita, see Ind. Ant, 
XXII, pp. 174, 192, 193. The same name seems to appear in different forms : Vahlika, 
Vahltka, Bahlika, Bahlika. The name occurs in the Mbht. See also Ved. Tnd., ^,1, p. 378. 
For Hopkins’ remarks on the same, see The Great Epic of India, pp. 373, 474. Ptolemy (2nd 
Cent. A.D.), Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 408, speaks of the Baktrioi. But Allan (CCGDBM., p. 
xxxvi), Smith (IRAS,, 1897, p. 8) and Fleet (Ind. Ant., XXII, pp. 174, 192, 193,) 
refer to the difficulty of identifying the home of the Vahlikas [of the Delhi Iron Pillar 
Inscr.] with Balkh as proposed by Kern. Smith proposed to locate it somewhere in Baluchis- 
tan. Allan’s view that the name was applied in a general sense to ‘ a body of foreign 
invaders ’ would suit the theory advanced above. For an equation between Baraca of the 
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The intention of the poet is probably to allude only to the 
foreign origin of the Vahlikas. According to Pargiter 1 these 
alien invaders must have already entered India by the third 
century A.D. when a line of three Vaklika kings are said to have 
reigned in succession to the Yindhyakas (Vindhyak&naml'ule' tile 
nripa mi Bdhlikas-trayah ) . Did Chandra come into hostile 
contact with them somewhere in the Vindhya region? 

If it is true that Chandra belonged to the Devarakshita dynasty, 
his authority will appeir to have prevailed inTamralipta. Now as 
Ghandravarman of Pushkarami was a contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta, the former’s father Biuhavarman seems to have nourished 
during the time of Chandragupta I. It is to this period that 
the statement in the Puranas regarding the Devarakshitas 
should be applied. With the Devarakshitas exercising sover- 
eignty over Tanaralipta in Western Bengal it was not perhaps 
possible for Sihkavarman to liave ruled as an independent 
monarch in Pushkarana. After the death of Chandra , 3 Ohandra- 
varman may have seized the opportunity of extending the 
power of his family and in this direction he must have been 
considerably successful. The list of the kings of Aryavarta 
defeated by SamudragUpta, is in the words of its author himself 
not an exhaustive one. The fact that he has been assigned a 
place in this record shows that he was not merely a petty local 
chief. The Susunia rock-inscription must be regarded as 
anterior in point of time to the Allahabad Prahsti in which 
Chaudravarman’s expulsion from bis kingdom lias been recorded. 


Periplus and Bahliko., see W. H. Scholl, The Peri pi us, p. 174. S. JNL Majutadar suggests that 
different places in India were given the name Bahllka, with one of which the evidence of 
the Meharaiili Iron Pillar In sc. is to he connected, see McGrindie, Ptolemy, 1927, p, 895. 

1 PTDKA;, p. 50. 

2 Fleet, deriving VMinira ’ from * Meharauii ’ and taking the former to be the name of 
a Buijta tribe suggests that Chandra may have been a brother of Mihirakula, seelnd. Ant., 
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Under the Imperial Guptas (c. 350-500 A.D.) 

The defeat of Chandravarman by Bamudragiipfca. His supremacy in Samatata. Coins 
of Samudragupta, Ckandiagupfca IX and Kumaragupfca I. The evidence of the Damodarpur 
and Dhanaidaba Copper-plates (A.D. 43:2-49). Kumaragupta I’s sons ; a fratricidal struggle 
after his deal; i probable. The evidence of the Bhifcan Seal inscr. and its bearing on Gupta. 
Chronology. Skandagupta’s coins. Damodarpur Insera. of the time of Budha-Gupta. The 
Hiina invasions. The downfall of the Imperial Guptas. 

In Ancient India the stability of an empire was dependent 
to a considerable extent on the personal quality of its head. He 
was to be not only alert but aggressive too, constantly seeking to 
extend the limits of bis possessions. The Devarakshita dynasty, 
which had almost succeeded in building up an empire con- 
temporaneously with Ohandragupta I, found itself unable to cope 
with the irresistible energy of Samudragupta, which swept away 
the kingdom of A ryavarta. A new chapter was introduced into 
the history of Bengal when the victorious campaigns of this 
monarch reduced her to subjection. Under the strong rule of 
the Guptas she enjoyed a long respite from internal feuds and 
was able to keep in direct touch for nearly a century and a half 
with the cultural and political activities emanating from one of 
the most well-organised empires of ancient times. In a sub- 
sequent period when Bengal herself took seriously to the task 
of empire-building, her previous experience under the Guptas 
must have stood her in good stead. The circumstances in 
which the Gupta subjugation of Bengal was completed are not 
fully known. It is, however, almost certain that King Chandra- 
varman, whom Samudragupta defeated and probably slew, was 
identical with the Chandravarman of the Susunia inscription. 
His downfall perhaps led to the immediate annexation of his 
territory in Western Bengal to the growing empire of the 
Guptas. Samudragupta reduced the king of Samatata to the 
rank of a subordinate prince. If he was a descendant of Chandra 
who had recently established his sway in Vaiiga, as seems to 
have been the ease, he, the king of Samatata, was perhaps 
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jompelled to part with most of his powers and allowed to rule over 
t much reduced dominion as a vassal of the emperor. Retaining 
nily the control of its internal administration, he had to pay 
various kinds of taxes ( Sarvm-kara-dana > to Samndragupta, 
it tend his durbars {gamma), render obeisance to him (pranamu) 
tnd carry out all his imperious behests ( p arilosh ila-p rac handa- 
tusanasya). 1 The position enjoyed by the ruler of Samatata was 
bus hardly commensurate with freedom of action in matters of 
nternal politics. In short, he was a dependent ally of the 
imperor and was bound to support him in war and peace. 
Samatata is the only territory that can be definitely located in 
Bengal among the tributary and conterminous states referred to 
n the Allahabad Prasasti. The list supplies us with the name 
>f another such state called Pavaka, the identification of which 
s quite uncertain. According to Fleet 2 3 Pavaka was the ancient 
lame of Dacca, but the only ground for this supposition seems 
o be that the two words sound alike to a certain extent. 
Jut since Dacca was within the geographical range of Samatata 
here is no reason why it should be mentioned separately as a 
lorder kingdom. V. A. Smith takes Pavaka as corresponding to 
Northern Bengal (Bogra, Dinajpur and Rajshfihi districts ). 8 
m some of the inscriptions of the fifth century the latter (Pundra- 
ardhana) appears as a province belonging to the Gupta empire. 
5 robably the most satisfactory theory yet advanced is the one put 
or ward by Col. Cterini who identifies it with Upper Burma . 4 * * 
from the statement in the Allahabad inscription that Samudra- 
jupta’s empire was bounded by the frontier kingdoms ( pratyanta ) 
tf Nepala, Samatata (Lower and Eastern Bengal), Karttripura 
Gharwal, Kumaon and Rohilkhand) a and Kamarupa (in 
Lssarn), one may legitimately infer that the mastery of Northern 

1 cn , Voi. in, p. s. 

3 Ibid, Index, 8. v. ‘ Dav&ka,’ p. 309. 

3 JRASo 1897, ‘ The Conquests of 'SamudxagUpta,* p. 879. • 

4 Researches on Ptolemy, p. 54. 

® The name is probably represented by modern Katarpur in ,the Jalandhar district ip 

e Punjab, see JR AS., 1898, p. 198, 

27 
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and Western Bengal had been transferred to the Gupta dynasty. 
Samudragupta’s son Chandragupta II (c. 375-413 A.D.), secure 
in his hold on the east, turned his attention to the con- 
quest of the western territories of Gujarat, Kathiawar and 
Malwa 1 which he succeeded in annexing to his empire after 
having overthrown his Saka contemporary Rudrasimha II 
(c. A.D. 395). Not until we come to the next reign do 
we meet with any epigraphical records testifying to the direct 
connection between Bengal and the Gupta empire, which seems 
to have been in existence since the days of Samudragupta. 
Three copper-plate inscriptions are to be ascribed to the reign of 
Kumaragupta I (A.D. 413-55), two of which were recovered 
from Damodarpur 2 (in the Dinajpur district) and the third from 
Dhanaidaha (in the Rajshahi district). 3 The two records from 
Damodarpur are dated in the year 124 (A.D. 443-44) and 128 
(A.D. 447-48) respectively of the Gupta era ( Samvat , 100,20,4, 
Phalguna ( na ) di 7 ; Sa (m) 100,20,8, Vaisakha di 10,3). The 
name of Kumaragupta can be distinctly read in the earlier of the 
two inscriptions (Par am adaivata-para m abhat tar a ka-m. a h drajadh i- 
raja-Sn-Kum drag up te prithim-patau ), in the second it is partially 
legible (- ragupte ). The latter was engraved a year earlier than 
the Mankuwar stone image inscription, which mentions Kumara- 
gupta as a Maharaja . 4 That the Dhanaidaha inscription, the 
greater part of which is defaced, also belongs to the time of the 


same emperor is evident from the Gupta character of its script as 
well as its date — the year 113 of the Gupta era(=A.D. 432-33). 

The copper-plate recently recovered from Baigrarn 6 
winch is situated near Hili in North Bengal does not 
give the name of the ruler during whose time it was 


CII VoWTH 3T?* U « “P e ? ition 10 be referred to in an Udayagiri inaar., see 

”i E d , ’ ’ p _ ' w Jch a PPlies to Mm the phrase ‘ kritSDa-prithivi-jay-artthena.’ 

Radhagovuida Basalt, Ep. Ind„ Vol. XV, p. 113 ff. 

1 JASB., N. 8„ Vol. V, p. 457 ff. ; Ep. Ind„ Vol. XVII, p. 345 ft', 

4 CII., Vol. Ill, No. 11, p. 45. 

5 Ep. Ind., XXI, Part II, p. 78 ff. 
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engraved. But the script of the inscription is similar to that 
of the Damodarpur and other grants of the Gupta period. The 
year 128 , to which the copper-plate belongs, can, therefore, he 
assigned to the Gupta era, the date falling within the reign- 
period of Kumaragupta I. Thus in addition to the three 
extant grants of the reign of Kumaragupta I, Bengal contributes 
one more to the list of records associated with this emperor. 
Like the other Gupta inscriptions from Northern Bengal, the 
Baigram plate also records the circumstances of a case of land- 
sale, and the procedure described in it is the same as in the 
former. The mention of Vaigrama, which has been proposed to 
t be identified with the find-place of the grant, is held to be an 

important reason for supposing that the record was originally 
connected with Pundravardhana-bhu/rti, the well-known adminis- 
trative division from which also issued similar other grants 
of the Gupta period. The plate itself does not furnish the 
\ name of the bhukti or province where the land-sale in question 

was transacted, nor any information as to its administration, 
but if the unnamed province was Pundravardhana, as the 
inference is likely to be drawn, the officer-in-charge of it was 
most probably none other than Chiratadatta who appears in this 
capacity in a Damodarpur copper-plate of the same year as the 
Baigram inscription. This new plate attests a closer personal 
relationship than hitherto known between the emperor and the 
administrative head of a district in Bengal, as is shown by the 
former’s own choice of the Kumaramatya who issues orders 
fromPanchanagari ( bhattaraka-pad-mudhyatah ). The exceptional 
circumstance which justified this step was probably connected 
with the organisation of a new district different from Kotivarsha, 
whose affairs the emperor personally superintended before its 
link with the provincial government was fully established. 

In the Damodarpur inscriptions Northern Bengal appears 
as an integral part of the empire under the name of Pundravar- 
dhana-bhw/rfi (Pundramrdhan a-bhu Mad- Upariha) . The officer 
at the head of its affairs was to be appointed by the emperor 
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himself ( tatpada-parigrihlte ), but the former was entrusted with 
personal responsibility so far as the administration of the districts 
(vishayas) lying under his jurisdiction was concerned. 

Kumaragupta’s nominee Uparika Chiratadatta- held his 
office at least for a term of five years (Gf. E. 124-28), as his 
name is to be found in both the dated inscriptions from 
Damodarpur, mentioned above. The local government in 
Kotivarsha (in the Dinajpur district) Vishaya of Pundravardhana 
also remained unchanged during this period, which shows that 
the administration under the Guptas was of a stable character, 
undisturbed by frequent alterations in the composition of at least 
the superior ranks of services. The inscriptions of Kumaragupta’s 
reign point to the prevalence of his rule in Northern Bengal, but 
it must be admitted that there is no information concerning 
Ms connection with the rest of the country, specially its western 
portion, which had been amalgamated with the empire during 
Samudragupta’s time. The conclusion will be different if it is 
held that the administrative limits of Puiidravardhana in those 
days may not have necessarily coincided with but in fact 
exceeded the geographical. ■ 

The collection of Gupta coins from Bengal, though not 
rich, may be considered fairly representative of the imperial 
dynasty. Two important finds were made at Kalighat (A.D. 
1783) 1 and at the village Madhavapur in the Hooghly district 
(A.D. 1883). 2 3 4 * The largest number of Gupta coins, so far 
discovered from Bengal, is claimed by Kumaragupta I. Of the 
rest one found near Hooghly 8 goes to Samudragupta, representing 
the standard type (the spearman or the javelin type 1 as described 

1 Mura den, Numisroata Orientalia, p. 726; Wilson, Ariana. Antigua, p. 420, PI. 
XVIII, ifigs. 21-24 ; V. A. Smith, JASB., 1884, p. 160 ; Allan, CCGDBM., Intro., 
pp. cxxiv-cxxvi. The find included coins, which, according to Wilson, were ‘ of rude 
execution and debased metal.’ Also sec Prinsep’s Essays, 1, 230. 

* JASii., 1884, p. 152 and n; CCD3BM., Intro., p. cxxviii. 

3 JRAS.,1889, p. 70. ' 

4 Bapson uses this designation in Num. Chro., 1891, pp. 58-54; also sec V. A. Smith, 

CCIM., Vol. I, pp. 102.03 ; JRAS., 1889, pp. 12, 69. 
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by V. A. Smith) issued by him in imitation, as it is generally 
supposed, of the late Kushana coins, probably those with the 
image of Ardochsho on the reverse. 1 On the obverse of the coins 
of this class the king appears in a standing position, wearing a 
close-fitting cap with a standard in his left hand, pouring incense 
on an altar with the right, his face being turned towards a 
Garuda column on the left. The reverse shows an enthroned 
goddess (Lakshml ?), her feet placed on a lotus with some object 
in the left hand (cornucopiae ?) and a fillet in the right. The 
title adopted by him on such coins, where completely preserved, 
is Pardkrama (reverse), and his name (Samudra), accompanied 
by a laudatory phrase describing him as the victor of a hundred 
battles, occurs on the obverse ( Samara-sata-vitata-vijayo jitdri- 
pur-ajito divam jayati). A well-preserved specimen of the 
standard type of Samudragupta, weighing 117 grains, was found 
some years ago in the course of the excavation of a tank at 
Chakdighi in the district of Burdwan. 2 3 * * * * 

The Kalighat hoard, originally consisting of more than 200 
specimens, contained some coins of Chandragupta II. At least 
one of these belonging to the Archer type, can still be traced in 
the collection of the British Museum, marked by the presence 
of a symbol near the Garuda standard on the obverse, similar to 
the chakra (wheel) of Vishnu. 8 The find from Hooghly has 

1 Cf. Cunningham, Num. Chro., 1893, PI. VIII ; Allan, CCGLBM., pp. lxv, Ixviii, 
Ixix, Ixx, Ixxi. 

2 This coin was reported to be in the possession of Lord Carmichael, s. JBOKS., 1919, 
p. 85, PL I, fig. I). 

3 CCGDBM., p. 82, PI. VJI. 16. For specimens of Cbandragapta’s Archer coins 

preserved in the Indian Museum, see CCIM„ pp. 105*07. The coins of this class may be 

mainly divided into two classes according as the seat occupied by the goddess on the reverse 

is a throne or a lotus. The British Museum specimen noticed above shows the goddess seated 
on a lotus (Archer type, Class II). The V.B.S., in the Annual Report for 1926-27 (p. 5) 
refers to the acquisition of two gold coins (Nos. 683 and 712} of Chandragupta IE belonging 
to Class I of his Archer type (cf, CCGDBM., PI. VI. I) obtained from or near Mahasfch&n in 
the Bogra district. For further particulars, see List of Gold Coins, by N. B. Sanya! in the 

Society's Annual Keport (1927*28), No. 8. Coin No. 400 in the Museum’s collection as 

noticed here is reported'to be from Mabisthan. 
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yielded five coins of Chandragupta ’s Archer type. It was 
Samudragupta who was responsible for the introduction of this 
type, based on a modification of his standard variety and adopted 
by his successors with various alterations. The Gupta coins 
ic covered near the Arunkhali river at a village called Muhammad- 
pur in the Jessore district , 5 have a particular interest attached to 
them, inasmuch as among them specimens of Chandragupta’s 
silver coinage, which is very rare, are said to have been found. 
Chandragupta’s silver coins have a political history behind them 
As they are intimately connected with the coinage of the 
Kshatrapa rulers of the west, it is believed that they were intro- 
duced after his conquest of their territories . 2 Regarding a silver 
com of Chandragupta, discovered at Sultanganj opposite the 
Jakugira rock in the Bhagalpur district, along with a coin of the 
last Kshatrapa ruler Svami Rudrasimha, Mr. Allan is of opinion 
that they could have been hardly meant for use in the locality of 
their find-spot .' 2 Perhaps this is also true with regard to the silver 
coins of Chandragupta, stated to have been obtained at Muharn- 
madpur .' 1 During the reign of his successor silver coinage 
must have come into vogue over a wide range of territory The 
find from Muhammadpur brought to light, as Rajendralal Mitra 
reports, several specimens of the silver currency of Kumaragupta 
I whose gold coins have been collected from various parts of 
Bengal Out of the thirteen gold coins from Hooghly as many 
as seven belong to him, of which one represents him as a lion- 
sayer(the king combating with a lion— obv., Simbavahini— 
rev.), the Horseman s (the king on liorse-back-obv., Goddess 


1 JASB., 1852, pp. 401-02. 

2 CCGDBM., pp. ixxxvi-vii. 

3 Ibid, p. oxxx ; CASK., Vol. X, p. 127. 

« V. A Smith reports absence of Gupta silver coinage in the cabinets of the Indian 
Museum, which mclode the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, CCIM , p 97 

h , Mitra reports that the silver coins obtained from Muhammadpur were ZL M 
l,o the Asiatic Society by F. L. Ben fort. 1 presented 

° CCIM., p. 113, No, 28 ; cf, JRAS., 1898 n loi rn } T r_ r , _ 

” "?? Pl ‘ xvm ’ *•«•*' Ali” tHLl” 

kmg g( the name of Kumaragupta, s. CASE., Vol. m, pp. 137-38. 
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feeding peacock— rev.) and the Archer type having three each. 
Two specimens, one of the second and the other of the third 
variety, mentioned above, were obtained from Tamlfik (in the 
Midnapore District) 1 and Mahanada (in the Hooghly District) 
respectively. 2 The Lion-Slayer and the Horseman type seem to 
have been inaugurated by Kumaragupta’s father. A unique 
coin representing a type by itself, found at Mahanada and now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, is to be attributed to Kumara- 
gupta on grounds of style and weight. 3 It shows on the 
obverse the king riding, to the left a running elephant with an 
attendant holding an umbrella over him, and on the reverse a 
goddess standing on a lotus with an object on the right that 
cannot be properly distinguished (a vase or a basket ?). The 
coin possesses traces of legends in ‘ early Gupta characters 
on the obverse as well as on the reverse. Another interesting 
gold coin of Kumaragupta that may be grouped under the 
Peacock type introduced by him (King feeding a peacock 
obv. ; Karttikeya, 1 or a goddess, according to V- A. Smith, 0 on 
a peacock with the legend Mahendrakumarah ?— rev .) was 

found in the Burdwan District. 1 ’ 

A critical period ensued in the history of the Guptas shortly 
after Kumaragupta’s death ( Pitari dwam-upete ) when the 
fortunes of the family sank to a low ebb (jciplutdm 
vmma-lakshmm).^ At this point the causes that finally led to the 
dismemberment of the Gupta empire, viz., outbreak of rebellions 
within, devastating invasions from without, and dissensions m 


J o abb 1882, p. 112. V. A. Smith was not able to trace this coin in the A.S.B. 

****** * ■‘-—w* *• 

pi,. 116-17 ‘.the coin said to be in the A.S.B. cabinet). 00(1 DBM 

3 Proc. A.S.B., 1882, pp. 91, 104 ; CCIM., p. 115, n. 1, No. 38, R. XVI. 7 , COG DBM., 

PI. XV. 16, p. 88. 

* CCGDBM., PP . xcii, 84. 

5 CCIM., p. 113, No. 30; IRAS., 1889, p. 105. 

6 Descriptive List of sculptures and coins in the Museum of the Bahg.ya Sahitya 

Parishad, Calcutta, p. 21. 

7 CH., Vol. HI, No. 13, p. 54. 
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the imperial family, seem to have all made their appearance for 
the first time and put the power and resources of the dynasty to 
a severe test. Kumaragupta’s son Skandagupta (c.A.D. 455-67) 
had to contend against a series of external enemies, the Hunas 
or the Mlechchhas ( cf . the Bhitarl 1 inscription and the 
Junagadh 3 inscription; and others (the Pushy amitr as ?) 3 whose 
army and treasury were in a flourishing condition ( Samudita - 
bala-koshan). The provincial satraps too were probably growing 
restive and rebellious. Underlying Skandagupta’s extreme 
concern for the appointment of a loyal and devoted ( bhakto=nu - 
rakto . .) officer who was to be entrusted with the government of 
Surashtra (Kathiawar) may be traced the fear lurking in his 
mind that a rash and mistaken step in this matter might lead 
to a situation too difficult to control, specially as the western 
parts of the empire were seriously open to foreign attacks. 
There is some reason to believe that domestic differences also 
contributed their share towards the aggravation of the crises by 
which the dynasty was faced at the time. The enemies of the 
Guptas had been waiting, as a passage in the Bhitarl inscription 
seems to imply, for a suitable opportunity to strike a blow at 
their power ( svabMmata-vijiglsha-pradyotmdm paresham). 1 If 
there were disunion in the royal family, the situation would be 
naturally advantageous to them. 

Among the sons of Kumaragupta, for there is evidence to 
show that he had more than one, Skandagupta is known from 
numismatic and epigraphic data to have immediately succeeded 
him (A.I). 455). 5 But the Bhitarl seal, 0 which presents a 

1 Ibid. . 

2 No. 14, p. 59. Reference to Gupta repulse of the Hun-is in the Sutra- Vritti pro- 
bably makes the grammarian Chandragoinin a contemporary of tlie emperor — s. l'nd. 
Ant., 1896, p. 105. 

* H. R. Divekar reads * yudhy-amitrarhs-eha,’ see Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Society, 1919-20, pp. 99408 . , : 7 

4 CCGDBM., Intro., p. xlv. 

s Ind. Ant., 1902, p. 206. . A;'; 

fi Bhitarl is in Ghazlpur in the United , Provinces, JASB., Part 1, 1889, p, 84. ff. The 
inscr. is merely genealogical. Cf, Asirgadh and Sonpat Seals of Sarvavarmun and Harsha- 
vardhana respectively (CIL, VoJ. Ill, Nos. 47, 52), the seals attached to the grants of the 
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genealogy of seven kings beginning from the founder of the 
dynasty, states that Puragupta, a son of Kumaragupta by his 
chief queen AnantamahadevI, was ‘his “ immediate successor.” 
The inscription carries the genealogy further down by two 
generations ending with his grandson Kumaragupta, who may 
be conveniently designated as Kumaragupta If, to distinguish 
him from his great-grandfather of the same name. As will be 
presently seen, the reign of this king must have come to an end 
by G. E. 157 (—A. I). 47 <>-77). Hence the statement made 
in the Bhitarl seal suggesting that Puragupta was the 
immediate successor of Kumaragupta I may have been true. In 
that case the evidence of Skandagupta’s reign which is 
incontestable will be obviously contradicted by the testimony of 
the Bhitarl seal. The problem of determining Puragupta’s 
position in the chronology may be solved in either of the three 
different ways open to us. The easiest way out of the difficulty 
is to suggest that he was identical with Skandagupta. The 
second course is to regard him as Skanda’s successor. 1 If this 
view is adopted, the usual interpretation of the expression 
“ tat-pad-ctnudhyata " as applied to Puragupta will have to 
be abandoned, while it will hold good in the case of Skanda- 
gupta. The third view is that Puragupta and Skandagupta 
were rival monarchs ruling over different parts of the empire 
which became divided after Kumaragupta’s death. 

The responsibility for the suggestion that Skandagupta and 
Puragupta were the one and the same person belongs to Hoernle. 
Before him Takakusu 2 proposed the identity of Vikramaditya, 
the patron of the Indian Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu (A.D. 

Maharajas Mahendrapala and Vinayabapala of the Gurjani-Pratlhara dynasty (J ASB. , VoL 
XV, pp. 112,140). The text of tbe inscr. as finally read by Fleet, gives the following 
genealogical table (the earlier names are omitted here as unnecessary) : —M a h ara j adhi raja 
Sri Kuinaragupfcam. AnaniadevI, their son (tatpadanudhyata) Puragupta (rnaharajadhiraja) 
m. Srlvatsadevl ; their son Narasimhag upta (tatpadanudhy ata , muharajadhiraja)— Ind. Ant., 
18,0, p. 224 ff. Of. V, A. Smith and Hoernle, JASB., LVI II, Ft, 1, 1889, 

1 Vincent A. Smith, Ind. Ant., 1902, pp. 201-63. Regarding the reading of the name 
Puragupta, a. Hoernle, JASB., LX1II, Ft. I, 1894, p. 210 l 

2 JBA8., 1905, pp. 43-44. But see CCGDBM., I, n. 4 ; lv, n. h 

28. 
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4 - 20-500 ?), with Skandagupta, who is known from his coins 
to have assumed this title. Hoernle accepts this identification 
and further suggests that Vikramaditya’ s sou Baladitya, who 
on his accession to the throne invited the Buddhist monk to 
Ayodhya,' is identical with Narasimhagupta Baladitya of the 
coins. 2 But as the latter’s father is mentioned to be Puragupta in 
the Bhitarl seal, he is led to the conclusion that Skandagupta 
and Puragupta were only two different names of the same 
king Vikramaditya. The force of this theory has been much 
weakened by the evidence adduced by Mr. Allan, who has 
shown from a study of coins that Puragupta also adopted the 
Vikrama title. 3 Therefore, if Baladitya mentioned in Para- 
martha’s fA.D. 499-569) biography is at all to be identified with 
Narasimhagupta, the author’s reference to his father Vikrama- 
ditya may. be held applicable to Puragupta. 4 Nobody now 
seems to believe that Puragupta’s proposed identity with 
Skandagupta can be substantiated by any means. An isolated 
attempt was made some years ago by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
to revive the theory mainly on numismatic considerations, 
but no serious conclusion can be drawn from the arguments set 
-forth by him in this connection. As a matter of fact the coins 
of Puragupta and Skandagupta can be divided into two distinc- 
tive classes. Among the extant coins attributed to Puragupta 
there is at least one that gives the two letters pu, ra, written 

1 V.asubandhu was bom of a Brahmin family at Purashapura, converted to the Maha- 
yami faith by bis brother Asahga, a Buddhist scholar of repute. King Vikramaditya of 
Ayodhya became a patron of Buddhism through his influence. After the king’s death his 
son, the ex-Crown Prince Baladitya, and the queen-mother, both his former pupils, invited 
Wi to Ayodhya, JRAS., 1905, pp. 84-S5, 

l JR A-S., 1909, pp. 102, 128*29. 

3 Hoernle wrote in JRAS., 1909, 102 that ‘ there is nothing to show that Puragupta 
* ir her deserved or assumed that title.’ 

4 He has been further identified with Samudragopta (D. R. Bhandarkar, relying on 
the' hemistich quoted by Vamapa and the note appended to it, identifies him with Chandra-' 
gupia II Vikramaditya, s. lad. Ant., 1912, p. 1 ff. For different theories on the subject 
and criticisms, see CCGDBM., pp. 1, n 4, lv, n. 1, EHT, p. 347. 

J Ind. Ant., 1918, pp. 164-65* This view was later abandoned by him, see JASB., 
N. S„ 1921, p. 249 ff. 
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vertically beneath the left arm of the king on the obverse and 
the legend “ 8riinkramah ” on the reverse, thus distinguishing 
him from Skandagupta. 1 

The next theory that may be considered now is the one ad- 
vocated by N. K. Bhattasali. 2 3 According to him Puragupta and 
his line succeeded to the throne after the death of Bhanugupta, 
who is referred to in an inscription from Bran, dated G. E. 191 
( = 510 ■ A.D.). Before Puragupta’s family came to power, the 
throne is presumed to have been occupied successively by 
Skandagupta (A.D. 455-67), Ivumaragupta of the Sarnath 

inscription (c. A.D. 473-74) whom he calls Ivumaragupta II, 
Budha-Gupta (A.D. 476-96) and Bhanugupta (A. I). 5 10). 3 He 
relies mainly on the evidence of Hiuen-tsang who alludes to the 
defeat said to have been inflicted upon theHuna chief Mihirakula 
(c. A.D. 515) by a Baladitya, and also the hypothetical reading of 
the emperor’s name as Ivumaragupta in a Damodarpur inscription 
supposed to be dated in A.D. 533-34 (214 G.E). It is concluded 
that Hiuen-tsang’s Baladitya should be regarded as the same as 
Puragupta’s son and successor, Narasimhagupta of the Bhitarl 
inscription, whose date of accession he puts at c. 515 A.D. He 
was preceded by his father, Puragupta, who ascended the throne' 
not long after A.D. 510 when Bhanugupta was probably killed' 
in action with his enemy. - > 

Narasimhagupta’s successor was Kumaragupta (described as 
Ivumaragupta III) for whom the Damodarpur copper-plate 
referred to above supplies a date. The grounds on which this 
chronological reconstruction is based are open to serious 
objections. The date in the Damodarpur inscription is not 

1 CCGDBM., pp. cii, 134, Pi, XXI, 23 $ cj. Anuais of the Bhandarkar Oriental SockMy, 

Vo!. I, Pt. I,pp. (57-80. ' . 

2 Ep. Xnd.,Vol. XVIII, pp. 83-84. ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

3 Pafchak’s view is similar. Aec. to him Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscr. was the 

son and successor of Skandagupta, different from the Kurnaragupfca of the Bhitarl Seal, 
and Budha-Gupta was the son and successor of the former Kumaragupta, see R. G. Bhandar* 
kar Com. Volume, 1917, p. 213. ' 4. 
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214 Of. B., as previously read by E. G. Basak and accepted by 
N.IL Bbattasa-lS, but 224 G. E., the correction being due 
to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 1 2 now Director-General ol Indian 
Archaeology. Besides, the reading of Kumaragupta’s name 
in this inscription is conjectural. The view that the imperial 
Gupta line may have still been flourishing about this line 
is in sharp conflict with the course of political history as 
known from other sources, for a later Gupta king of Magadan, 
Ku narngupta by name, fourth in descent from the founder 
of this family, was a contemporary of the Maukhnri king 
Isanavarmau, who was alive in A.D. 554." It will not be 
wrong, therefore, to suppose that the later Gupta dynasty 
of Magadba had been established several years earlier than his 
time— at least about the commencement of the sixth century 
A. D. It should be pointed out that the dates assigned 
to Puragupta’s line fall within the period of the reign of 
Yasodhannan, who claims to have founded an empire extend- 
ing from the Western Sea to the Brahmaputra, an empire 
much larger than ever built up by the Guptas. Before a succes- 
sion of imperial rulers from Skandagupta down to Kumaragupta 
(A.D. 533-34) it would have been scarcely possible for him 
to have succeeded in his enterprise, and thus the claim put 
forward by him in his Mandasor inscriptions would be meaning- 
less, having no foundation at all. Without entering into further 
details, oue may be reasonably inclined against a presumption 
which the theory involves, viz., that Puragupta patiently waited 
for a chance to ascend the throne, not available till fifty-five years 
after the death of his father at the least computation, in the 
meanwhile watching the successive reigns of at least four kings - 
Skanda, Kumara, Budha and Bhanu. 

E. G. Basak 3 adopts the view that the Gupa dynasty was 
divided after Kumaragupta I’s reign into two branches, one 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. IU3. 

2 Of. Haraha Inser.— Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 110 f. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 19-20. 
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represented by Skandagupta and the other by his brother or 
half-brother Puragupta . 1 To the former 2 belonged Kumaragupta 
(of the Sarnath inscription), Budha-Gfupta and Bhanugupta, 
who are to be regarded as the son, grandson and great-grandson 
respectively of Skandagupta. The other offshoot of the family is 
the one mentioned in the Bhitarl seal-inscription. Most of the 
imperial possessions were enjoyed by Skandagupta and his family 
with the exception of South Bihar, where Puragupta and his 
descendants were allowed by the courtesy of their more fortu- 
nate relations to rule independently. Basak’s proposal is in 
essence similar to that of Bhattasali, so far as its chronological 
effect is concerned. For he too believes that Puragupta’s son 
Narasiriihagupta is the same as Baladitya who, according to 
Hiuen-t-ang, defeated Mihirakula . 3 Basak’s theory is as un- 
tenable as the other in detail as well as in principle. No ground 
has been shown why Kumaragupta, Budha- Gupta and Bhanugupta 
should be regarded as being related to each other and to Skanda- 
gupta in the way he has proposed. There is nothing to prove 
that Skandagupta left any direct heir to succeed him. His con- 
tention that the authority exercised by Puragupta and his line 
was confined to South Bihar seems to contradict the testimony of 
the Bhitarl Seal, which bestows the title of Maharajadhimja on 
Puragupta, his son Narasimhagupta and his grandson Kumara- 
gupta . 4 It may be further noted that numismatic evidence 


1 This view was suggested by Hoernle but be subsequently gave it up, see JBAS.» 
1909, p. 96 ft 

2 For this suggestion, see K, B. Path ak» Bhandaikar Com. Volume, pp. 195-222; 
Ind. Ant,, 1917, pp. 287 ff. ; ibid, 1918, pp. 16-22. 

3 Watters, J, 288. Allan suggests that Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodhaiman and 

Narasimhagupta separately, CCGDBM., p. lx. See also Fleet, Ind. Ant., 1889, p. 228. 
Another theory is that there was a confederacy of the Indian princes accounting for the defeat 
of the Hun i king, see EHI., p. 837. These theories must he revised in the light of the 
Sarnath inscriptions. - 

4 Basak suggests that the division was due to a mutual agreement, Bp. Ind , Voh 
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suggests that the rule of Narasirhhagupta and his successor pre- 
vailed in Bengal . 1 

It is difficult to understand how a family of rulers admittedly 
stronger than Puragupta and his descendants permitted the 
assumption of the imperial title by the latter, whose sway was 
limited to the southern part of Bihar only. Moreover, the 
suggestion that their government continued as late as the first 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. or even later militates against 
the fact of which we can be more or less certain that the Later 
Guptas had already founded their power in Magadha by that 
time. The chief error on the part of both Messrs. Basak and 
Bhattasali lies in their attempt to connect Puragupta’s son, Nara- 
simhagupta (Baladitya), with an episode described by the Chinese 
pilgrim, which refers to a Baladitya as the conqueror of Mihira- 
kula. The title Baladitya seems to have been quite popular 
and unless there is strong corroborative evidence, it is not 
safe to draw any such historical deduction from the fact of a 
particular king having adopted this: biruda. The combined evi- 
dence of the Sarnath inscriptions, the Mandasor inscriptions of 
Yasodharman, and the inscriptions relating to the so-called Later 
Guptas of Magadha make it almost certain that Puragupta’s 
family cannot be brought down to the first or the second quarter 
of the sixth century A .D. 

Amidst this array of rather intricate speculations, Panna 
Lall’s suggestion that Puragupta’s line immediately succeeded 
Skandagupta seems to be in most accord with the available 
material in regard to Ivumaragupta’s successors. The credit for the 
view that Puragupta succeeded Skandagupta, however, belongs 


1 Besides the coins from Kaiighat of Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta, one gold coin 
of the former was recovered from Iianaglmt m the Nadia district, s. Free. ABB., 1880, p. G 5, 
It was mistakenly taken to be a Burmese coin. In fact it is slated to be an Archer coin with 
the legends ‘ Nar& ’ under the left arm of the king and ‘ gu ’ between the legs on the ob- 
verse and the legend ‘ Baladitya * on the reverse. For corrected reading of legends on 
Baiadifcya’s coins, see V. A. Smith, Ind. Anti.., XIV, p, 179. Several coins of this king are said 
to be included in the Nahar collections and the cabinet of the Vangiya Sahitya Parishut of 
Calcutta, Bp. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 81. 
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to- Hoernle 1 who later changed his opinion for a new theory 
discussed above. 2 According to Panna Lai l, 8 whose opinion has 
been accepted by V. A. Smith * and Dr. H.C. Raychaudhuri,® the 
Sarnatii inscription, dated (t. E. 154 (=A.D. 473-74) mention- 
ing the reign of a Kumaragupta can be relegated to no other 
member of the Gfupta dynasty than Narasimhagupta’s son and 
successor of this name (both to be called Kumaragupta II). 
The chronological table drawn by him giving Skandagupta 
(A.D. 455-67), Puragupta (c. A.D. 467-69), Narasimhagupta 
Biililditya (c. A.D. 469-73), Kumaragupta II (c. A.D. 475-77) 
and Budha-Gfnpta ( c . A.D. 477-94) in the order in which 
they are mentioned seems on the whole to fit. all the 
available evidence in a convincing manner, but the scheme 
may be slightly modified in the light of the suggestions made 
by Fleet/’ 14. D. Banerjee 7 and E. C. Majumdar 8 regarding 
the probability of an outbreak of fratricidal struggle after Kumara- 
gupta I’s death. A passage in the Junagadh inscription of 
Skandagupta, which says that the goddess of fortune discarded 
all the royal sons and selected Skandagupta as her bride- 
groom of her own accord ( Vyapetya sarvan manujendra- 
putran Lakshnnh svayam yam varaydm-chakara) , though evident- 
ly bearing a poetical stamp on it, may be interpreted as 
referring to his triumph over the other sons of his father. 
Dr. H. 0. Baychaudhuri, who is opposed to the theory 
of a fratricidal quarrel in Skandagupt.a’s reign, has admitted 
1 hat the reference in this passage is to the disappointed sons 

1 JASB., 1889. pp. 98-99. 

2 JASB, LV11T, p. 92 it; JBA.S., 1905, p. 1-28. 

3 Hindustban Review, 1918, Jan.; JBORS., 1918, pp. 412-17; also H. Panday, 
ibid, pp. 345-61. 

^ EH I,, p. 330. 

PH AX., p. 352. 

6 Tnd. Ant., Ib90, p. 227. 

7 Aec. to ft. D. Banerjee, Pnragopfca rebelled in Magodha during Skandagupta *s ab- 
sence from the capital in connection with his Huna expedition's. See Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute, VoL I, Ft. I, p. 75. For a later view, see bis Banglar Itibas, 
B.S. 1830, pp. 72-73. 

8 JASR t? N.S., Vol. XVI I, p. 249 ff. 
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of Kumaragupta, whose claims to the throne may not have 
been favoured by their father . 1 It is noteworthy that the familiar 
expression “tat-pada-parigriMtah” has not been used with regard 
to Skandagnpta in any one of the inscriptions of his reign — an 
epithet which we find bestowed on Chandragupta II . 2 When 
a monarch was selected by his father to be his successor it was 
proper to apply this distinctive phrase to him. Samudragupta 
owed his throne to his father’s choice as is evident from a passage 
in the Allahabad Prasasti by Harishena. If the choice of the 
goddess fell upon Skandagupta it was probably due to circum- 
stances different from those that led to the accession of Samudra- 
gupta or his son Chandragupta II. The text of the Junagadh 
inscription inferred to above may go to suggest that it took him 
some time to establish his supremacy among the rival princes 
with whom he may have been engaged in a protracted conflict 
(cf. Kramem buddhya nipunam pradhdrya ). The victory was 
probably the outcome of a series of struggles in the course of 
which his superiority was gradually proved. In fact it was the 
steady pursuit of an ambitious project, his application and 
perseverance that formed the keynote of bis character, bringing 
him success also in his engagements with the external enemies 
of the empire ( pratidinam-abhiyogdd-ipsitam yena labdhva). 

It cannot be said with certainty that the palace of the Im- 
perial Guptas had always been free in the past from elements 
capable of producing an atmosphere charged with strife and 
discontent. The poet Harishena draws a pen-picture of 
the disappointed princes in the court of Chandragupta I, 
whose claims were rejected in preference to those of Samudra- 
gupta ( tulya--lmlaja-mldn-dnan-odvil{$hi[ta]h ). If a literary 
tradition is to be believed, Chandragupta II, though, accord- 
ing to epigraphic evidence, accepted by the feet of his 
father (iat-parigrihUak), had to make room for Eamagupta 11 

1 phal, p. 357 . v 'C 

2 Cf. ‘tat parigrihTta* in the Bhitarl ioscr. of Skandagupta* GIL, Vol. TIL, No. 13, p. 53. 

3 Our information about Eamagupta is chiefly derived from extracts from a lost drama 
called DevLChandraguptam in the Sringararupakam by king Bhoja of Dhara (Tnd. Ant., 1923, 
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whom he later killed to secure the throne for himself. It is not 
improbable that the accession of the nest emperor Kumaragupta I 
was also the outcome of an intrigue against his brother 
Govindagupta, who is mentioned in a Basarh seal , 1 but not 
heard of again from any other source. Curiously, in the Bihar(?) 
and Bhitarl inscriptions of Skandagupta, though the phrase 
“ iat-purigrihUah ” has been used in the case of his grand-father 
Chandragupta II, it has not been applied to Kumaragupta I, 
which perhaps shows that the death of Govindagupta, the heir- 
apparent (yuvaraja?), did not take place during the latter’s reign, 
as in that case his brother would have been selected as his 
successor. 

At the end of Kumaragupta’ s reign, the question of succession 
to the throne probably assumed a complicated shape owing to 
the presence of three or more grown-up sons. Besides Puragupta 
and Skandagupta, it seems that Kumaragupta had two more sons : 
Budha-Gupta 2 and Ghatotkachagupta. The last-named prince was 

pp. ISX-ISS'* and the Natyadarpapa of Raraachandra and Gupaehandra (Sylvain Levi,J.A.» 
Qct.-Dec., 1923, pp. 201-06). In the latter work the authorship of the drama has been 
attributed to Vi&ikhadatta. The story that may he reconstructed from these sources says 
that a weak king named Kamagupta consented to make a gift of his wife— DhruvadevI— to a 
Saka ruler who had invaded his territory. His younger brother — Chandragupta— disguised 
as woman, killed the Saka king while he was expecting the Gupta queen in his camp. The 
murder of a Saka king by Chandragupta in the garb of a woman is also alluded to in the 
Harsh acharita. Rajasekhara in Bis KavyamiraSrasa cites a. verse mentioning the surrender 
of Dhruvasvamim by her husband king Sarjnagupfea (copyist’s mistake for Kamagupta ?) to an 
enemy who had besieged his dominions. Verse 48 of the San]an grant of the Rashtrakiita 
king Amoghavarsha I (§aka793) says that a certain member of the Gupta family killed his 
brother and tork his kingdom and queen — EP. Tnd., XVIII, pp. 248, 255. This passage pro- 
bably refers to Chandragupta IT. Tf so, Ramauupfca must, have been ultimately killed by his 
brother who married the widowed queen. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, 1 olds that the Sanjan 
grant refers to Skandagupta who may have been engaged in a conflict with his brother 
Ghatotkachagupta (ibid, p. 242). For a detailed appreciation of the various data relating to 
Bamagupta, see JRORS., XIV, pp. 223-53 ft.; XV, pp. 134-141 ; XVIIT, pp. 1 9-36 ; Ind. 
Ant., 1923, p. 181; R. D. Barserjee, Manindrachandra Handy Lectures, 3924, pp. 26-30. 

1 Bloch, A SI. , 1903-04, pp, 102, 107, , : 'V V 

2 He is probably mentioned as FO-to,kio-to by Hiuen-fcsang, see Watters, II, p, ! J65. 
The pilgrim describes him as son of Sakraditya (c/. ‘Mabendr&ditya* — the biruda of 
Kumaragupta), see PHAI., p. 865, 
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in the enjoyment of a governorship in Central India under his 
father in 436 A.D., as evidenced by the Tumain (Tumbavana) 1 
inscription of Gf. E. 110. 2 If the solitary coin in the St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad) collection bearing the name “ Ghato 
(tkachagupta) Eramaditya (?) ” is to be attributed to him, it is 
evident that he later became an independent king. But his 
position in chronology cannot be definitely ascertained. He 
seems to have ruled as a rival king for some time during the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. There is no doubt that he 
was old enough to take part in a struggle for the advancement of 
his own interest in A.D. 455. As Puragupta’s date of accession 
cannot be pushed later than A.D. 467, 8 his fitness for participation 
in a contest for power that may have occurred after his father’s 
death can be taken for granted. As he probably came to the 
throne some time between A.D. 473-76, he may have been 
sufficiently advanced in age during Skandagupta’s reign to cause 
trouble by settting up a right to independence. Thus the 
‘m anuj en dra-pu tra’s referred to in the Junagadh inscription were 
perhaps all the three brothers of Skandagupta. Dr. E. C. 
Majumdar holds that Budha-Gupta was a rebel from the west, 
who gradually forced his way to the throne. If Skandagupta 
was engaged in fighting battles with him and Ghatotkachagupta 

3 Tumain is a village in the Esagarh district of the Gwalior State, * about 40 miles to the 
west of Eran.’ 

2 Ind. Ant., 1920, pp. 114-15 ; also cf. Basarh Seal, No. 1, ASL, 1903-04, p. 107. The 
inser. mentions Eumaragupta I as ruling over the earth at the time M. B. Garde 
(above) regards Ghatotkachagupta of the inscr. as a son of Kumaragupta I, serving as 
the governor of Eran during his father’s reign and identifies him with the Ohatotkaeha- 
gnpta of the seal as well as with the Ghato(-tkacha) of the coin. Cf. COGDBM , 
PI XXIV. 3, p. 149. Mr. Allan shows that Ghatotkacha(?)gupta of the coin cannot 
be identified with Chandragupfca’s father of this name as the former is to be placed in the 
latter put of the 5fch century, ibid, p. liv. 

3 Atteution has been drawn to a verse in the Arya-Maffjusrt-Mulakalpa (ed. by Ganapati 
Sastrt, p. 628) which shows that a Sakaradya king who assumed the title * Devaraja * w;is 
the immediate successor of Mahendra , i.e., Kumara I.— ©BCQ., 1933. p. 930. This reference is 
taken to apply to Skandagupta and it is held that this will prove the soundness of the 
theory that Puragupta must have come after SkandagupU. But this does not render 
hypothesis of a struggle for succession impossible. 
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in the west, in the east his rival was Puragupta. The theory 
of a partition of the empire lasting throughout his reign may 
not be supported by epigraphic and numismatic evidence. But 
neither is it easy to dispute the suggestion that the control he 
was able to exercise over the different parts of the empire was to 
a certain extent achieved gradually. The date of his Bihar 
inscription is not known. Hence how can it be asserted that 
all the eastern territories of the empire belonged to him from the 
beginning of his reign? It is noteworthy that the heavy coins 
(144'6 grains) with the legend ‘ Kramaditya ’ on the reverse, 
issued by Skandagupta for use in the easternmost dominions, 
are believed to have been struck during the later years of 
his government. 1 One such coin has been found from 
Midnapore (King and queen on the obverse with a Garuda 
standard in the centre, goddess seated on lotus with the legend 
“Sri Skandaguptah ” on the reverse). 2 3 Puragupta may have 
been the master of Bihar and Bengal for some time but 
was later forced to part with them. A definite turn in 
favour of Skandagupta took place in G.E. 141 ( = A.D. 460-61), 
when the reign is described as peaceful (Gante varshe ) in 
the Kahaum inscription. 8 The picture thus afforded is in vivid 
contrast to the state of things at the time of his accession as 
portrayed in the undated Bhitarl inscription. Not only had the 
enemies mentioned in the latter record as well as the J unagadh 
inscription (G.E. 138) been defeated by this time, but his 
superiority over the other princes, who may be meant to have 
been those of his own family, established in a satisfactory manner 
( Sarvv-ottam-arddheh ) . 

No inscription of the time of Skandagupta is available from 
Bengal, but we have a few coins, one of which has been already 
noted. Two gold coins of this emperor have been recovered, one 

1 CCGDBM., p. xcviii. ; , , ’ ' 

2 CCIM., No. 7, p. 127. . . 

3 CIL.Vol.ni, No. 15, p. 65. 
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each from Mahanada (in the district of Hooghly) 1 and Faridpmy 
besides some silver coins from Muhammadpur in the Jessore 
district. Skandagupta’s reign was over by A.D. 467. The 
days of political expansion and agressive militarism which 
had characterised the reigns of Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta II were followed by a period barren of any new 
conquests, the most stirring event of which was the performance 
of a horse-sacrifice by the latter’s son in imitation of his grand- 
father. 3 The troubles that beset Skandagupta at his accession 
were serious enough to overwhelm the dynasty torn by internal 
feuds and dissensions and attacked by foreign enemies. His brief 
reign of twelve years was devoted with skill, assiduity and courage 
to the task of steering the ship clear of troubled waters. The 
empire, though threatened with extinction, was preserved 
through his efforts. Puragupta may have survived Skandagupta, 
who evidently did not leave any direct heir to succeed him. Like 
Skandagupta, 4 he assumed the title of Vikramaditya (as proved 
by his Vikrama coins). The reign of his son ( Paramabhattaraka 
Mahardjadhiraja) who is known from some Archer coins to 
have adopted the title of Baladitya ( Jayati Narasimhaguptah — 
obverse, Baladityah — reverse) 5 was very brief, like that of his 
father. His son and successor Kumaragupta ( Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhimja) was on the throne in Gf.E. 154 (A.D. 473-74), 
as evidenced by a Sarnath inscription dated in that year 


( Varsha-hte Guptanam sachatuh-panchasad-idlare bhumim rak- 



shati Kumaragupte)* Most of the Archer coins of Kumaragupta 
and his father Narasimhagupta comprised in the Kalighat hoard 


■•oc. ASB., 1882, p. 91. 

s ,TEAfa -% ism, p. ii2. \ 

* GEM. ( '•v uren( j r4 Research Society), p. 5. , 

'^meraorated by the issue of A6varaedha coins, which are very rare, 
CCGDBM., P . xhu, K. XH i ]3i u 

4 Ibid, pp. cxxii, 134*. ^ 

^ us * GoUectioii belong to the Kalighat hoard. Nos. 562, 
563, 567, 568 and 569 too probably „ ^ , Tz _,. . ™ ^ 

, * L T, came from Kalighat. See CCGDBM., p. 138 and n. 1. 

s ASK, 19X4-15, p. 124. ' 
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are of impure metal, very rudely executed, to judge from the 
specimens that may be traced in the British Museum. Some of 
these coins appear to be devoid of any marginal legends on the 
obverse. 1 Only one of these gives the legend “ Baladitya" 
correctly on the reverse (Plate XXII. 7). According to Mr. 
Allan, these coins of an inferior type were probably current in 
the eastern districts of the empire (the lower Ganges valley). 
The Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman 
which was engraved in A.D. 473-74 is perhaps to be assigned to 
the reign of Kumaragupta II, in which case his control of 
Western Malwa will be established. 2 3 4 It is to be noted, however, 
that while this inscription refers to the rule of Kumargupta I 
in glowing language 8 in its account of the foundation of a solar 
temple in A.D. 437-38, it does not even mention the name of the 
king during whose reign this religious building was repaired 
thirty-six years later. The interval between the two dates has 
been described as a long period in the course of which several 
kings had ruled ( Bahuna sumatltena kalen=anyais-cha par- 
thivaih.) While the statement is true, the omission of Kumara- 
gupta IPs name cannot be well explained. 1 Kumaragupta’ s 
reign must have come to an end by G.E. 157 (=A.D. 467-77) 
when Budlm -Gupta was reigning over the earth according to two 
dated inscriptions from Sarnath (Gupimam samatikkrante sapta- 
pancMisad-uttare sate samarium prithivim Budhagapte prasasati) . B 

The debasement of coinage and the briefness of reigns — the 
two characteristics of the period-may be taken as indications 
that perhaps everything was not going on well with the empire. 
If it is true that Budha-Gupta was a son of Kumaragupta Mahen- 
draditya, his attitude towards Puragupta and his family may not 
have been favourable. We cannot say if the impatient ambition 

1 CCGDBM.,pp. civ., 13740, Plata XXII. 

2 err., No. 18, p. 79 a. f' (v ,;A ; 7 : P 

3 Chatus-samudrantawilola-mekhalam Kumaragupte pyitkivlm prasasati. 

4 The reference is not to Kumaragupta II, says EL Panday, see JBOBS., 1918, p. 344, 
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of a rival prince led him to acts responsible for the early end of 
Puragupta’s line, which may not have been brought about by 
quite natural causes. Since the days of Kumaragupta his was 
the longest reign, extending over twenty years (A.D. 476-9G) 1 
His authority was obeyed on the banks of the lower Ganges and 
the Narmada. 2 The earliest evidence of his reign is furnished by 
the two Sarnath inscriptions (157 G B.) proving his possession 
of Benares. His Eran stone pillar inscription, dated G.E. 165, 3 
shows that his sway flourished in the tract of country lying 
between the Ganges and the Yamuna. 4 His supremacy in the 
Central Provinces is impliedin the Khoh inscription of Maharaja 
Hastin, dated 163 G.E. 5 6 The Parivrajaka Maharaja of this epi- 
graph probably paid a nominal allegiance to the Gupta dynasty. 0 

Budha-Gupta’s authority in Pundravardhana is testified to 
by three inscriptions discovered from Northern Bengal, two of 
which belong to the Damodarpur 7 series and the third was 
recently found in the course of archaeological excavations at 
Paharpur in the Rajshalii district. 8 The date as given in one 

1 For his coin dated 175 Q- E , see CCGDBM , p. 153, PI. XXIV. 13 

2 Cal. Rev., 1030, April-Jnne, p 36. 

3 Bran is a village in the Sagar district. Central Provinces ; for its historical import- 
ance, see Imp. Gaz., New Edn., Vol XII, 25-26; Vol. II, pp. 43, 48, 51, 56, 122. 

4 Kalindl-Narmmadayor-mmadhyam — Oil., Vol. Ill, No. 19, p. 89. In this year (sate 
pahehashashty-adhike varshanam bhupatau eha Budhagupte) Surasmicbandra was governing 
the country bounded by the two rivers. 

5 Ibid, No. 22, p. 100. 

6 An earlier inscr. of this family is dated in the year 156 G. E. Inscrs. Nos, 21-23 
and 25 [ibid) are related to the Parivrajaka dynasty. These records all came from 
Baghelkhand in Central India. The Parivrajaka king Hastin (son of Damodara, grandson 
of Prabhanjana and great-grandson of Devadbya, ruled the kingdom of Dabhala (older form 
of Bahala, Dahala, Bahala or Bahala modern Bundelkband with which the Kalachuris of 
Tripuri near Jabalpur were connected in later times) with the tract of country comprised in 
the eighteen forest kingdoms, CXI., Vol. Ill, pp. 3-14, 111. The modern village of Bhumara 
(ancient Ambloda) seems to have separated his kingdom from that of the Ucbehakalpa 
dynasty. C/. the Bhumara Stone Pillar Inscr. — Ibid, No. 24, pp. 110-12. Hastin’s son 
Samkshuhha was on the throne in the year 209 G.E. The Inscrs. of the Parivrajaka maha- 
rajas only use the Gupta era but do not mention any of the reigning Gupta sovereigns. The 
statement of date is followed in these records by the phrase — Gupta-nripa-iajya-bhuktau. 

7 ,Ep. Ind., XV, p. 118 if. 

8 Ep. Ind., XX, 59. 
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of the inscriptions from Damodarpur is 163 G. E., two years 
earlier than the date of the Eran inscription of his reign. The 
date of the other Damodarpur record is lost. The Paharpur 
inscription was engraved in the year 159 G. E., two years later 
than the Sarnath inscription, recording the donation of some 
land by a private individual and his wife for the maintenance 
of worship at the Vihara of the Jaina preceptor Guhanandi at 
Vata Gohali, a village in Pundravardhana. This inscription does 
not, however, ' mention Budha-Gupta by name, but refers to 
the supreme monarch under the title of Paramabhattaraka. 
The general features of the government of Pundravardhana, as 
they appear in Budha-Gupta’s Damodarpur copper-plate inscrip- 
tions, show the continuity of the same system as prevailed in 
earlier times. In A.D. 482-83 (163 G. E., the date is partly 
defaced... (60. 3) ashadha di 10, 3) Northern Bengal was adminis- 
tered by the Uparika Brahmadatta under Parama.-daivata Sri 
Budhagupta (PI. 3). The other officer of this rank who served 
under the emperor was Jayadatta (Plate 4) but his date is not 
known [...Phalguna di 10, (5).] 

The only inscription which intervenes between the Paharpur 
copper-plate of the year 159 and the Damodarpur grant of the 
year 224 comes from a different part of Bengal, from Gunaighar, 
a village about 18 miles to the north-west of the town of 
Comilla. Before we proceed to consider the evidence of this 
record it will be well to refer to an inscription 1 reported to have 
been discovered at Nandapura, ‘ 2 miles to the north-east of 
Surajgarha in the district of Monghyr, ’ which is dated in the 
year 169, apparently of the Gupta era, thus corresponding to 
488 A.D. This embodies a transaction of land-sale followed by 
a gift on lines similar to those found in the Bengal inscriptions 
of the period, particularly the Paharpur inscription, and in 
addition to this palaeographical affinity is also of a striking 
character. The suggestion that c the document was drafted, 
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engraved and issued from Bengal, or more precisely, from North 
Bengal ’ seems to be well-founded. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion show that Vishayapati Chattramaha was permitted by the 
officers issuing orders from the agrahdra of Ambilagrama(?) to 
buy some land at the village Jangoyika for the purpose of a 
grant to a certain Brahmin from the agrahdra of Ehatapurana 
in Nanda-vithI, which Mr. Majumdar identifies with Nandapura 
in the Monghyr district. The logical implication of the sugges- 
tion noted above is that Ambila and Jangoyika were both 
situated in Bengal, and that the political authority resting with 
the Paramabhattdraka, mentioned in the inscription (11. 10-11) 
as a part of the phraseology common to such documents, was 
held by none other than Budha-Gupta. That the inscription is 
dated within the reign-period of Budha-Gupta cannot be doubted, 
and even though its connection with Bengal may not be said to 
be conclusively proved, it was at any rate a record of the same 
king who is known to have held in his possession at least 
certain portions of that province. It is a copper-plate grant, 
dated in the year 188 which is expressed by symbols as 
well as in words (VarttamcLn-ashtasity-uttara-sata-samvatsare 
panshamasasya ckatur-vvinsatitama divase — 11. 14-15). For 
palaeographical reasons the date has been rightly ascribed 
to the Gupta era. The copper-plate from Gunaighar, which 
is thus found to be dated 507-08 A.D., is not like the 
other plates of the period concerned with land-sale, but 
records the grant of some lands made by a Maharaja, Sri 
Vainyagupta by name, whose identity has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. Recently an attempt has been made to read his 
name on some coins from Bengal. Information is available 
that ‘several seals representing the Gupta kings, Narasiihhagupta, 
his son Eumaragupta, Budhagupta and Vainyagupta...’ have 
been discovered at Nalanda. It may be expected that a thorough 
study " of those seals, which has been promised by Hirananda 
SastrT, will afford useful data for the solution of the problem of 
Vainyagupta’s identity. In the mean while it may be assumed that 
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he was a scion of the Gupta family, whose authority was confined 
to the east while his contemporary and relation Bhanugupta 
was mobilising his royal resources for a decisive encounter against 
the Hunas. It is possible that he was connected with Pura- 
gupta’s line, since PI. Sastri maintains from a study of the 
Gupta seals from Nalanda that the name of Puragupta’s mother 
was not VatsadevI, but Vainyadevi. The details contained 
in the Gunaighar grant amply show that Vainyagupta was a 
ruler of considerable power and influence. There were at least 
two maharajas under him, one was Vijayasena who acted as 
the dutaka or envoy of the grant and the other, Rudradatta, 
expressly mentioned as his padadasa, at whose request the grant 
was made. Besides, no less than three Kamaramatyas received 
the official intimation of the grant. References to such offices as 
those of the Mahapratihara, Mahasamanta, Mahapilupati and 
Pahchddkikaranoparika, etc., also go to show that he was pro- 
bably not a dependent ruler. The reference to one of the village? 
where some land was granted as being comprised in the Uttara- 
mandala shows that his territories were organised into the 
familiar administrative units of the day. Vainyagupta, however, 
refrained from assuming the usual titles of an imperial sovereign. 
In 507-08 A.D. his victorious camp was pitched at Kripura, 
not yet identified, where he was engaged in fighting an unknown 
enemy. The Eran inscription dated nearly two years later 
records Bhanugupta’s victory which was probably achieved 
against the Hunas. The period was apparently one of consider- 
able interest and excitement from the military point of view, 
when determined efforts were being made for reviving the dying 
greatness of the Imperial Guptas. The concentration of the 
most important and responsible offices in the hands of a single 
individual, as shown in the Gunaighar grant, is probably a 
symptom of the unusual complications of the time. It is quite 
likely that the village Gunikagraliara mentioned in the grant 
is identical with its find-place, the modem Gunaighar in the 
Tippera district, where several old relics have been found, 

30 
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Thus one of the villages belonging to Vainyagupta was situated 
in the ancient division of Samatata which became a tributary 
of the Gupta empire during the reign of Samudragupta. 1 

A striking change had taken place since the days of 
Knmaragupta I in the designation of the divisional officer. 
Instead of being known simply as an Uparika, he was now called 
a Maharaja. This new title was enjoyed by Jayadatta and 
Brahmadatta, whose names occur in Budha- Gupta’s plates from 
Damodarpur. It is somewhat significant that the names of 
the provincial governors of Pundravardhana under the imperial 
Guptas all end with the surname ‘ Datta. ’ Perhaps the vice- 
royalty had throughout been confined to a particular family 
represented at different periods by Chiratadatta, Jayadatta and 
Brahmadatta, whose importance grew with the advance of time, 
specially after Kumaragupta’s death, when the position of the 
Eastern Provinces of the empire, divided as a result of internal 
dissensions, must have risen higher. Consequently, the status 
of the officer in charge of Pundravardhana needed to be elevated 
in a maimer consonant with this change in the imperial history 
of the dynasty. But the adoption of the title did not raise the 
governor to the rank of a feudatory, for he still retained 
the official designation of Uparika, owing his appointment to 
the favour of the sovereign, as in former times. 

The history of the Gupta empire practically closed with 
the death of Budha-Gupta. Towards the end of the fifth century 
renewed inroads of the Hfinas were followed by the establish- 
ment of their power in Central India. In A.D. 485 (G. E. 165) 
the region between the Narmada and the Yamuna was under the 
administration of Maharaja Surasmichandra, who owed allegiance 

1 IHQ. 1930, pp. 45-60 ; Ep. Ind., XXT, Pint II, p. 77. Coins (CCGBM.. PI. XXHI, 
6.7.8.) attributed to Chandragupta III Dvadasaditya by Allan and others are really those of 
Yainya D\adasaditya, as has been pointed out by D. N. Mookerjee, see IHQ., 1933, Vol. IX, 
pp. 784-88. On these coins, see JBAS,, 1889, p. 8-2; CCIM., pp. 106-07; Nutn. Chro., 1891 
p. 57. His connection with Budha-Gupta and Bhanugupta, as suggested by Mookerjee, has no 
basis. On this point, see B, 0. Majumdar, IHQ., 1933, pp, 989-91, 
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to Buddha-Gupta, and the district of Eran [Sva-vishay{e) — sminn 
« Airikinc ] 1 included in this area was governed by Matrivishnu, 
under the authority of the emperor’s vassel. But during the 
government of Matri vishnu’s brother Dlianyavishnu the situation 
appears to have been completely altered. His overlord was not 
a Gupta sovereign, but the Huna Maliarajadhiraja Sri Toramana. 
The Eran inscription attesting this transfer of political control 
is dated in the first year of his reign. 1 2 3 There is another 
inscription 3 from the same place dated A.D. 510 (191 G.E.) 
which refers to a great battle ( yuddham sumdhat) fought by 
Bhanugupta, “ the greatest man on earth ” (jagaii pravlro) — “ a 
mighty king equal to Part ha,” in association with his ally, 
Goparaja ( dauhittra ), grandson of the Sarabha king, and son of 
Madhava (?), who lost his life in this encounter with the enemy. 
The inscription seems to preserve the memory of a struggle for 
supremacy between the Hunas and Bhanugupta. There is no 
evidence to show that the Gupta king succeeded in achieving any 
substantial result, for the Hunas appear to have been undeterred 
in their attempts to extend their power, first under Toramana, 
and subsequently, under his son and successor, Mihirakula. An 
inscription dated in the fifteenth year of the latter’s reign 
(Abhivarddhamana-rdjye Panchadas-abde nripa-vrishasya) , is to 
be found on a hill in Gwalior (Central India). Besides Sialkot, 
another important centre of the Huna domination was founded 

1 Airikina is thus referred to as under the control of MatNvishpu’s brother Dlmnya* 
7181100 in the Eran inscr. of Toramana, ibid, No. 86, p. 158. The Eran loser, of Samudra- 
gupfca speaks of it as ‘ svabhoganagara '—ibid, No. 2, p. 20. Matrivishiju’s younger brother 
was Dbanyavisbpu (ibid, pp. 89, 160). The latter was associated with his elder brother 
[tad-anuvidhayin(a) ] in 165 G.E. in erecting a Sag-staff in honour of Vishnu. Maharaja 
Mafcrivishnu’s genealogy is given as follows Great-grandfather Indravishpu, grandfather 
Varunavishnu , father Harivisbiju. 

2 This inscr. refers to his elder brother as dead (svarggatasya bhratranujenal The 

date is given on 11. 1-2—' Varshe prathame prithivlm Maharajadhiraja-Sn-Torainape 

pra&asati. Ibid, No* 36, p. 159. 

3 Ibid, No. 20, p. 93. Goparaja’s wife followed her deceased husband by committing 
suicide. 
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in the Punjab at the celebrated town of Pavvaiya on the banks of 
the Cbandrabhaga, which, according to IJdyotana Su-ri’s Prakrit 
work Kuvalayamala compiled in 699 S.E. (777 A I).), was the 
residence of Toraraya or Toramana. 1 The task of extirpating the 
Hunas was left to a mightier man than Bhanugupta — Yaso- 
dharman of the Mandasor inscriptions (Western Malwa), the out- 
standing political figure of the first half of the sixth century A.D. 
About A.D. 502, Maharaja Dronasimha ( Paramablmjavata ) 
of the Maitraka clan founded by Senapati Bhatarka, set up 
a semi-independent kingdom(?) in Surashtra (. Parama-svamina 
svayam-upahita-rajy-abhishekah ) 2 and thus raised to eminence a 
family that had begun to control the affairs of the province 
shortly after Skandagupta’s appointment of Parnadatta as its 
viceroy. At this juncture no Skandagupta appeared to stem the 
tide of dissolution which swept away the empire in the beginning 
of the sixth century. 

1 JBORS., 1928, March, p. 33. 

2 Maliya Copper plate inscr. of Maharaja Dharasena II (OIL, HI, No. 38, p, 164). 
For further history of the dynasty, see the Alina plate of Siladiiya VII t ibid , No. 39, p. 171); 
IfiHI » p. 343 ; the Navalakhl Plates of Siladitva (I) Dhara aditya, Ep Ind., IX, pp. 178 if, ; 
Nogawa Plates of Dhruvasena TI Raladitya (G. 320), Ep. In L, VIIT, pp. 190 ff. ; (G-. 321), 
«W<f, pp. 196 ff v ; AST., 1902-03, Pb. IT, pp. 235 ff/j also see Cal. Rev., April- June 1930, 
p. 39 m 



CHAPTER IV 


The So-called Later Guptas and some Local Rulers 

Yasodhariaa'n’s away in the east. A Daroodarpur copper-plate. The Later Guptas 
and the Maukliaris. A battle on the river Brahmaputra. The Faridpur grants. Rulers of 
Eastern Bengal. 

Although the Gupta empire itself was broken up about the 
beginning of the sixth century, the Guptas did not immediately 
vanish from the political arena. The continuity of the Gupta 
overlordship in the Central provinces, maybe in nominal 
form, is attested by the Khoh plates of the Maharaja Samkshobha 1 
dated A. I). 528-29 (G.E. 209). Vainyagupta (III) Dvadasaditya 
and Vishnugupta Chandraditya, whose coins were comprised 
in the Ivalighat 2 hoard, may have held for some time the banner 
of the Gupta dynasty in the east after Bhanugupta’s death. 
With the downfall of the Imperial Guptas, offshoots of their 
family established their power in Eastern Malwa and Bihar. 

The decadent Gupta dynasty had to make way for Janendra 
Yasodharman, who flourished in the early part of the second 
quarter of the sixth century. The last effective blow to the 
remnants of their imperial authority seems to have been almost 
certainly dealt by this monarch. lie attained the height of his 
glory by A.D. 532-33 8 (Malava Samvat 589) when his feet were 
worshipped ( architam pdda-yugmam) by Mihirakula 1 (Mihira- 
kula-nripena ) and bis empire, including countries not enjoyed 

i CH., Vol. Ill, p. 112. 

8 CCGDBM., pp. Ixi, 144-46. 

3 His Mandasor inscr. of this date does not specifically mention Mihirakula, but 
there is no doubt that his power had attained to its climax by this year, as it is stated here that 
he had already subjugated * very mighty kings of the east and many (kings) of the north.* 
(pracho nripan su-brihata^ cha bahun — udlchalj— 1. 6), CII., No. 35, p. 158. 

4 The inscr. No. 33 (OIL gives the limits of his empire as specified above, see fte'd, 
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either by the lords of the Guptas or the chiefs of the 
Hunas (ye bhuhta Gupta-nathair-nna . ..mndjnd Hun-adhi- 
pdnam. . .ydn=pravishtd) , extended from the neighbourhood 
of the Brahmaputra to the Western ocean, and from the 
Himalayas to Mount Mahendra in the south-east. 1 His greatest 
achievement was the humiliation of the Hunas, whose 
command had ‘ established itself on the tiaras of (many) 
kings ’ (. Kskitipati-mukiit-addhyasim ). 2 His empire was his 
own creation, as he is said to have transcended the 
political limits set to his house. 3 If the statement of the 
boundaries of his empire as given in one of his Mandasor 
inscriptions (No. 33) has any meaning, it will be evident that a 
considerable part of Bengal extending up to the Brahmaputra, 
which traditionally divided that province from the ancient king- 
dom of Kamarupa, must have come under his control. The rulers 
of Bengal at this period enjoyed the rank of a Samanta 4 or feu- 
datory paying homage to Yasodharman, who had established his 
authority over a wide tract of country. His death probably 
occurred very shortly after A.D. 533, which is the only known 
date in the history of his career. The destruction of the Huna 
empire by him left native dynasties free to enter into a competi- 
tion with one another and develop their power according to their 
respective means and resources. Ten years later than the date 
of the Mandasor inscription (No. 35) an epigraph from Bengal 
records the name of a Gupta maharajadhimja (the supreme lord 
of kings) and this provides us with a basis for the reconstruction 
of her political history during the sixth century A.D. 5 

1 A Lauhity-opakanthat...a Mahendrad==a Gang-aslishta-sanos ...pascMmad— a 
payodheht. — No. 38, p. 146. Inscr. No. 35 (dated 589 Malava era) shows the tract of 
country bounded by the Vindhyas, the source of the Reva, the mountain Pariyatra, and the 
western ocean as comprised in his empire, ibid , p. 154. 

2 No. 33, p. 146. 

3 Sva-griba-parisar-avajnaya yo bhunakti— 1. 4, No. 33. 

4 Ibid, ). 5, ‘ Samantair-yasya,’ etc. 

5 H. Heras has resumed the old controversy about Yasodbarman’s share in the defeat of 
Mihirakula. He believes in the story recorded by Hiuen-tsang, see IHQ., Vol. Ill, 19^7, 
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The name of the maharajadhiraja in the last of the 
Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions dated in the year 224 of 
the Gupta era (A. I). 543-44) has been read differently by diffe- 
rent scholars. R. G. Basak 1 doubtfully suggested it to be Bhanu- 
gupta, the ground for this view being that as he is known from 
an Eran inscription to have been alive in A.D. 510-11, 2 it might 
be held probable that he was still flourishing in A.D. 534, which 
he took to be the date of this Damodarpur plate. But its ascrip- 
tion to Bhanugupfca is now out of the question in view of the 
revised reading of its date. 3 H. Krishna Sastrl suggests that the 
king’s name probably reads Ivumaragupta.' 1 This is accepted 
by two other writers. But regarding his identity there is a 
difference of opinion among them. According to one theory 
he is to be identified with Narasimbagupta Baladitya’s son 
Kumaragupta, mentioned in the Bhitarl seal, while Dr. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri holds that he belonged to the later Gupta 
dynasty whose genealogy is given in the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityasena. 5 Supposing that the reading of Kumara- 
gupta’ s name in the Damodarpur inscription is correct, it would 
be absurd to identify him with Baladitya’s son, who, as we have 
already seen, died some time before A.D. 476-77. There is no 
doubt that the Damodarpur inscription belongs to a later Gupta, 
but the proposed reading of his name seems to be untenable. A 
careful examination of the concluding part of the first line in this 
inscription showing the intention of the engraver to insert certain 
letters despite the shortness of space available, may make it clear 
that the name of the maharajadhiraja is Sri Damodaragupta . 
That the name ends with “Gupta” is evident from the first two 
letters in the second line of the inscription. The letter next to 

1 Ep. Xnd., Vol. XV, p. 144. 

2 CJL, No. 20. 

3 Ep. Inti., Vol. XVII, p. 193. 

■* Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 193, n. 1; Raychaudhuri, PHAI, p. 369, and Bhattasali, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 84, take the date to be equivalent to A.D. 533-34. The latter identifies him 
with Kamaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta Baladitya. U. G. Basak accepts the corrected 
reading of the date in his History of North-Eastern India, 

5 GIL, No. 42. V ' ' ■ 
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“Sri” in the opening line is “d ” with the “ a ” sign mixed up 
with the “o” mark on the top of the letter ‘ m,’ which is inserted 
at a level lower than that of ‘d,’ a device that was apparently 
resorted to by the engraver, handicapped as he was by want of 
space. The next letter is “ d ” followed by a distinct sign for 
“r.” The short stroke on the top of this second ”d” on the 
left, followed by “r” on the right seems to be a part of the “o” 
mark attached to the letter “m,” which could not possibly be 
shown in any other way. If the reading of Damodaragupta’s 
name as proposed here is to be accepted, the inscription will give 
in the year 544 A.D. a definite date for the son of Kumaragupta 
of the Aphsad record. 

An earlier history of the Maukhari clan is furnished by the 
newly discovered l'upa inscriptions from Badva in Ivotah State 
in Rajputana, which are dated in the Krita year 295 ( = 237 A. LX), 
mentioning three sons of Bala, viz., Balavarddhana, Somadeva 
and Balasimha, each styled Mohhari and <5 hi Mahasenapati. 1 
The absence of any royal title in these inscriptions shows that 
the family was not a kingly one. According to the Chandravalli 
inscription of Mayurasarman, 2 the founder of the Kadamba 
family, who flourished in the 3rd century, defeated the Pallavas, 
Punadas, Traikutakas, Ablifras, Pariyatrikas, Sakas and the 
Maukharis. Dr. A. S. Altekar tries to prove that the Maukharis 
defeated by Mayurasarman were those belonging to Bala’s family 
in Rajputana, who may have been subordinate to the Saka 
satrap of the Western India, not those of the house of Yajna- 
varman who had their seat of power in Bihar, 3 as their inscrip- 


tions are later than the new records from Badva and cannot be 
placed in the 3rd century. Since also there is no evidence that 
the Kadamba ruler conquered Magadha, as is pointed out by 
the same scholar, his view seems more reasonable. The only 
difficulty in settling the point is that none of the existing records 

1 Bp. Ind., XSI1I, Pt.II, pp. 42-52. 

2 Annual Report, Arch. Surv., Mysore, 1929, p. 50, 

3 Cf. Kadamba-Kula, p. 71. 
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of the Maukliaris proves their independent rule in the 3rd 
century, and Mayurasarman would not have probably taken credit 
for defeating a mere subordinate family. 

The value of the Damodarpur copper-plate inscription from 
the historical point of view cannot be adequately realised without 
a reference to the Maukharis, the contemporaries of the Later 
Guptas, who are generally known to students of Sanskrit literature 
from their mention in Banabhatta’s Harshacharita. The earliest 
inseriptional evidence regarding this clan is furnished by a clay- 
seal obtained by Cunningham from Gaya 1 containing the legend 
“Mokhalinam” written in Mauryan characters, which may be 
explained as the Prakrit form of “ MaukJiarindm (genitive of 
the name Maukhari) to be found in some of their later inscriptions 
(MaukJiarinam hularn — Barabar Hill Cave inscription of Ananta- 
varman). 2 They were also known as Mukharas, as appears from 
the Haraha inscription of Isanavarman 3 and the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of his father, Isvaravarman ( Maulchardnam bhu-bhujdm ) 4 
Grammarians Vainana (7th century A.D.) and Kaiyata (13th 
century) in commenting on the Mahabhashya on Paninl’s SfitralV, 
1.79, make mention of them. It appears that the Maukharis or 
the Mukharas regarded themselves as Ivshatriyas of the solar 
family, claiming kinship with Alvapati, which may suggest an 
early connection with the Madras who lived in the Punjab. We 
do not hear of any aggressive political activities on the part of the 
Maukharis until about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
From the Haraha inscription we learn that the Maukhari king 
called Isanavarman was alive in A.D. 554. The family to which 
he belonged was founded by Harivarman, who was succeeded by 
his son Adityavarman. Next came the latter’s son, Isvaravarman, 
whose son was Isanavarman, mentioned above. He had at 

1 OIL, Vol. nr, p. 14; Ep. lad., XXIII, Pt. II, p. 17, n. 1. . 

2 Ibid, No. 48, p. 222. A : y G; ' ' Gy. GGGyGGGi: ' 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. no if. y My;'!/-; )G y.GG'y ; .; 

* CII.» No. 51. The Haraha and Jaunpar inscriptions are related to the imperial dy- 
nasty, while the Barabar inscription refers itself to a minor offshoot of the family. The 
flame “Maukhari’ * has been adopted here for general use without any distinction. 
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least two sons Suryavarman 1 and Sarvavarman ; the former, 
referred to in the Haraha inscription, is not known to have 
succeeded his father. After Xsanavarman’s death the throne was 
occupied by Sarvavarman, as is evidenced by his Asirgadh copper 
seal. 2 3 The Harshacharita mentions Avantivarman and his son 
Grabavarman, who married Rftjyasri, the daughter of Iving 
Prabhakaravard liana of the Pushpabhuti dynasty of Tkanesar. 8 
Avantivarman seems to have succeeded Sarvavarman, as he is 
mentioned immediately after the latter in the Deo-Baranark 
inscription of Jxvitagupta II. 4 Thus the line of Maukhari rulers 
founded by Harivarman flourished in an unbroken continuity for 
six generations. As Xsanavarmati, fourth in descent from 
Harivarman, was alive in A.D. 554, the origin of this ruling 
family cannot possibly be placed later than the end of the fifth 
or the beginning of the sixth century A.D. The original status 
of the family may not have been higher than that of a feudatory 
monarch. While the three predecessors of Isanavarman 5 were 
styled “Maharaja,” he was the first in the dynasty to have 
assumed the imperial title of “ Maharajadhiraja .” His successor 
Sarvavarman is similarly designated in the Asirgadh Seal, and 
both he and Avantivarman are described as “ Paramesvara” 
in the Deo-Baranark inscription. The development of the 
Maukhari power probably followed the familiar course open to a 
subordinate chiefship taking advantage of the weakness and 
disorganisation of the central authority, which in the present 
case was at first exercised by the Guptas and afterwards for a 
short while by Yasodharman of Western Malwa. A dependent 
principality arising somewhere in the Gangetic doab (Kanauj '?) 
was thus gradually transformed into an independent kingdom 

1 There is mention of a Suryavarman born in the Varman family of Magadha in the 
Sirpur Stone Inser. of Mahasivagupta, Ep. Ind., V, p. 50, 

2 Clio No, 47. 

3 See infra , Chap. V. 

4 OIL, No. 46, p. 216, v: ' 

* Gf, ibid , The Asirgadh Seal Insor , p. 220, 
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inspired by imperialistic ambition. 1 Kanauj was the centre of 
their power in the age of Prabhakaravardhana and his son 
Rajyavardhana. Besides, their inscriptions have been found 
in the United Provinces. 2 * It is, therefore, reasonable to infer 
that they were closely associated with this region throughout 
their history. 

The Later Guptas of the Apbsad inscription 3 trace their 
descent from Krisbnagupta. There is a considerable volume of 
evidence enabling us to settle their chronology in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. The synchronism of the fourth ruler 
Kumaragupta with tsanavarman (A.D. 554 ) is directly mentioned 
in the Aphsad. inscription. He was a junior contemporary of 
the Maukhari king, as his son Damodaragupta is found to have 
been alive in A.D. 543-44. Damodaragupta’s sou Mahasenagupta 
was a contemporary of Susthiravarman, 4 the father of Harsha- 
vardhaua’s ally B haska-rav arman of Kamarupa. Mahasenagupta’ s 
son Madhavagupta was a contemporary of Harshavardhana 
(d. 647 A.D.) and the Shahpur Stone Image inscription of his son 
Adityasena was engraved in A.D. 672-73. The history of the 
Later Guptas can thus be pursued in an intelligible chronological 
order. It is highly probable that they were originally connected, 
as in the seventh century A.D., with the province of Bihar and 
its neighbourhood. All their extant inscriptions have been found 
in Bihar (Patna and Shahabad districts), and the only inscrip- 
tion 5 available for the earlier period has been recovered from 
Bengal. The origin and early growth of this dynasty, as in the 
case of the Maukhari s, seem to have been fitted into the setting 

1 For the coins of Xsanavarman * Sarvavarman and* Avantivarman, see JRAS., 1906, 
p. 843 ff ; Cunningham’s Coins of Medieval India, ii., 12; ABE., IX, p. 27. The name of 
Isanavarinan is read in the Report as Santi by mistake. See also JASB., T894, p. 198> 
The dates on these coins have afforded an interesting scope for speculation. 

2 Haraha, Asirgadh and Jaunpur are situated in U.P. 

5 0II. s Ill, No. 42, pp. 200*08. 

4 Ibid, p. 203. u; : "a 

5 In this connection attention may be drawn to the mention of Ko^arvardhana (mountain) 
in the account of Jivitagupfca’s exploits, ibid, p. 205, n. 3, 
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of political conditions that arose on the decline of the Imperial 
Guptas and the death of Yasodbarman. The early history of 
this family, like that of their neighbour, practically consists of a 
mere string of names — its founder Krishnagupta ( nripa ) was 
bom in a good lineage (Sadvamsah). 1 His cities were crowded 
with thousands of elephants (danti-sahasra-gadha-katako, 1.1) 
and he triumphed over numerous enemies ( asamkhya-ripu - 
pratapa-jayina). His son Harskagupta (devah) bore marks of 
wounds on his chest, which he had sustained during many a keen 
fight with his enemies ( cjhoranam=dhavanmn ). But these victories 
are of a vague and indefinite character and the account is couched 
in a poetical language. The third king JIvitagupta, described as 
the best among kings (Ksh itUa -ch field m anih) , is perhaps the 
first to be regarded as more than a mere shadowy figure. He 
seems to have won victories .in the north as well as in the east. 2 
Curiously, among the Maukbaris too the. first really ambitious 
prince was the third in the line — Isvaravannan — of noble descent, 
“ The very lion to (hostile) kings,” [( a)dhishthitam kshitibhujam 
simhena simhasamm — 1.6], whose contact with Andhra, 3 
Dhara, Raivataka, is alluded to in an incomplete passage of the 
Jaunpur inscription. The relationship between the Maukbaris 
and the Later Guptas seems to have been peaceful up to this 
stage. Harshagupta,, 4 the wife of the second Maukhari maharaja 
Adityavarman, was probably closely related to Harshagupta, who 
also occupies the second place in the genealogy of the Later 
Guptas. The alliance with the Guptas may not have been 
disturbed by Isvaravannan 5 whose friendly disposition has been 

1 Ibid, No. 42, p. 200 ff. 

2 He bad enemies on seaside shores (veiasv = api) and in -the Himalayas, ibid , p. 203. 

3 Ibid, p. 230. The Haraha inscr. also refers to a con diet with Andhra. 

4 The Asirgadh Seal Inscr. gives the names of the wives of the Maukhari Kings from 
Harivarman to Banavarman. They are Jayasvamim (Bhattarika, dev!), queen of Hari- 
varman ; Harshagupta (Bhattarika, dev!), queen of Adityavarman ; Upagopta (Bhattarika, 
devil, queen of Isvaravannan . ; Lakshmivat! (?) (Bhattarika, mahadevi), queen of *Maha- 
rajadhiraja Banavarman)— p. 220. 

, ’ 5 His wife seems to have been a Gupta princess— see above. 
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applauded in the Haraha inscription ( suhridam , v. 8). But the 
mutual understanding was soon lost, and an era of hostility 
commenced, the chief actors in this drama of the Gupta- 
Maukhari conflict being Xsanavarman (the son of Isvaravarman), 
Kumaragupta (the son of Jivitagupta) and the latter’s son and 
successor, Damodaragupta. Two different landmarks in this 
struggle are known. In the first period Kumaragupta obtained 
a victory over his enemy, Xsanavarman. The Aphsad inscription 
says that “playing the part of (the mountain) Mandara ” he 
“ quickly churned that formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the 
attainment of fortune, which was the army of the glorious Isfina- 
varmnn, a very moon among the kinds ” (Sr — I&navarmma ■ — 
kshitipati-sasinah sainya-dvgdhoda-sindhur — llakshml-samprapli- 
hdah sapadi vimathito Mandanbhuya yena — 1.7). But the next 
Gupta king, Damodaragupta, was killed in action with the 
Maukhari army 1 [ Sammurchchhiiah su ra vadhu (dhu)r — varayam 
( n)chakdra ]. Thus did the war end in a manner decisively 
favourable to the adversary of the Guptas. Before their humilia- 
tion by the Maukharis they appear to have enjoyed an extensive 
territory. The victor of Isanavarman’s army, Kumaragupta 
died at Prayaga (11.7-8), from which the inference may 
be drawn, though not definitely, that the place belonged 
to him. The Aphsad inscription does not give the name 
of the Maukhari king who defeated and killed Damodara- 
gupta, but since it refers to Xsanavarman in the preceding 
verse, that name may be taken as implied in the next, which 
describes this tragic incident. As Damodaragupta was ruling in 
A. D. 544, it is not improbable that Isanavarman’s victory was 
completed by A.D. 554, the date of the Haraha inscription in 
which the Maukhari king is said to have defeated the Gaudas. 
It may be presumed that this feat represents the success he won 
in his contest with Damodaragupta. The Haraha inscription 
informs us that the Gaudas living on the seashore (Gautfan 

* The Maukharis, says the Aphsad inscr., fought successfully against the Hildas (I, 8). 
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samudr-asrayan) 1 were compelled to give up their agressive acti- 
vities, and in future to remain within their proper realm. 
The extension of the Gupta power up to the seashore was 
the work of Jivitagupta I, as is implied in a passage of the 
Aphsad inscription, describing his superiority over the haughty 
foes who “ stood on seaside shores’' (velasvapi ). 2 Shortly after 
this, the Gauda kingdom had its capital at Karnasuvarna (in the 
Murshidabad district). The Gauda empire controlled by the 
Later Guptas, before their crushing defeat at the hands of their 
enemy, the Maukharis, would thus appear to have extended from 
Prayaga to the eastern limit of Pundravardhana, bounded in the 
south by the Bay of Bengal. Their possessions were now con- 
siderably diminished by the loss of Bihar. The first Maukhari 
king of the United Provinces, mentioned in an inscription from 
Bihar, is Paramesvara Sarvavarman,; J who is known from the 
Asirg'adh seal to have succeeded his father Isanavarman. This 
inscription, which i*ecords the renewal of the grant of a village 
under Jlvitagupta II (great-grandson of Adityasena, whose date 
is A.D. 672-73), speaks of Sarvavarman as one of the previous 
rulers of the region connected with Nagarabhukti (Patna district) 
and Yarunikagrama ( = modern Deo-Baranark, about 25 miles 
south-west of Arrah in the Shahabad district, Bihar). It is im- 
possible to say if the rest of Bihar was annexed to the Maukhari 
dominions. But attention may be drawn in this connection to 
three cave-inscriptions in the Gaya district (one at the Barabar 
Hill 4 5 or ancient Pravaragiri 3 and two at the Nagarjuni hill) 6 
disclosing the existence of a different branch of the Maukhari 
family (Maukhamnam kulam), to which belonged in order of 
succession Yajnavarman, Sardulavarman and Anantavarman. 

1 Ind. Ant., 1917, pp. 126-27. For a different interpretation, see Ep. Ind., Yoi. XXIII, 
p. 42 f. 

2 CII., Vo). Ill, p. 203. 

2 Ibid, No. 46. 

* No. 48. 

5 This name is actually given in the Barabar Hill Cave Inscr., p. 222. 
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All the three inscriptions record installations of either Sniva or 
Vaishnava images by Anantavarman. The founder of this line 
was the instructor of rulers in the duty of the Ksbatriyas 1 2 
( Sarcamahikshitam — A nur-iva kshaitra-sthitcr-ddesikalj) , and his 
son Sardfilavarman was the lamp of the family of the warrior 
caste (dlpah kshattmkulasija) . There is, however, little ground 
for regarding them as independent rulers. In fact, Ananta- 
varman’s father Sardulavarman was only the foremost of 
Silmanias, or dependent chiefs (Samanta-clivdftmani). Their 
authority was probably limited to the Gaya district, through the 


neighbourhood of which pass the easternmost spurs of the 
Vindhya mountain (Vindhya-bhudhara-guMm),” where they 
appear to have been granted a chiefship by their more fortunate 
brethren — the Mukharas of the United Provinces, following the 
defeat inflicted on the Gaudas. If the Varman officer mentioned 
in the Bihar inscription 3 of Skandagupta was a chieftain belong- 
ing to the Maukhari community, it would appear that they ulti- 
mately succeeded as a sovereign power in the recovery of the 
province with which they had been formerly associated. The 
connection of the Maukharis with Bihar may date back to a 
very early period, as is suggested by their clay-seal found 
at Gaya. 

We may now turn to some details in the history of the Later 
Guptas, which have a special bearing on Bengal. A distinct change 
had taken place in the administrative policy relating to Pundra- 
vardhana which formed an integral part of the Later Gupta 
empire, since the last great representative of the imperial dynasty, 
Budha-Gupta, managed its affairs through responsible officers in 
accordance with what seems to have been a well-established 
precedent. The services of the viceregal family of the Dattas had 

1 Nagarjuni Hill Cave loser., No. 49, from which the above extracts are made, belongs 
to Anantavarman, but Fleet rightly points out that his father Sardulavarman was probably 
alive at the time (e/. 1.5), p. 222. 

2 Ibid, p. 227. ;■ ' -U : w, ; ; "■ v :: ■ ; ■ . ■ -Svu v-- ' 

3 No., 12, p. 50, Probably Skandagupta announces some gift through a Tarman officer 
--{SamaiBapayamilvarmmarta-— the passage is mutilated*.., , , " 
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been dispensed with and the government of the province was now 
conducted probably by the emperor’s own son. The name of the 
prince in the fifth Damodarpur inscription cannot be read with 
'precision, as the letters next to “ Mahardjasya ” have been almost 
completely defaced. But it seems that it is possible to detect 
the conjunct “ pta ” which may be a remnant of “gupt-a.” The 
connection of this Rdjaputra Uparika Maharaja, with the imperial 
family seems to be indicated in his description as a deaabhatia- 
mka. If our reading of the name “Damodaragupta ” in the 
inscription is adopted, this prince, who assisted his father in the 
administration of Pundravardhana as an Uparika Maharaja, was 
most probably Mahasenagupta, who is described as his son and 
successor in the Aphsad inscription. It appears from the latter 
source tint during his reign he came into conflict with 
Susthitavarman who was undoubtedly the king of Kamarupa, 
the father of Bhaskaravarman, who enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of Harshavardhana of Kanauj. After their withdrawal 
from Bihar the Later Guptas were forced to concentrate their 
attention on their Gauda kingdom. Here they discovered their 
natural enemy in the neighbouring country of Kamarupa. 
Between Maukharis in the west and the Varmans of Kama- 
rupa iu the east, they had to maintain a precarious position. But 
although they had lost much to their western enemy, they were 
able to hold their own against the other and may have even ex- 
tended the eastern boundary of their realm at the cost of Kama- 
rupa. According to the Aphsad inscription Mahasenagupta 
emerged victorious out of a struggle with Susthitavarman, and it 
is said that his fame was sung on the banks of the Brahmaputra, 
where the battle between the two forces appears to have taken 
place . 1 This river marked the eastern limit of Mahasena- 
gupta’s kingdom and is perhaps the main stream of the Brahma- 
putra , 2 which formerly flowed south-east across the middle of 

1 Sr(I)(Qat“Susthifcav.inmna-yuddha-vijaya-sIagha-pad ankam inuhnr-yasy-adyapi..., 

Lobitasya tat (e) s'hu...spli (I) tam yaso glyate— 11. 10-11, p. 203, 

2 Imp. Guz., Vol. IX, p. 13. 
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the Mymensiugh district, directly uniting with the Megbna. 
Mahfisenngupta, whose father died shortly before A.D. 554, had 
a long reign, as he was a contemporary of Susthitavarman, whose 
son came to the throne about A.D. 606. The battle on the 
Brahmaputra probably occurred shortly after the accession of the 
Kamarupa King, the exact date of which is not known. 

While the Later Guptas were exercising sovereignty in Pnn- 
dravardhana and attempting to extend their domination beyond 
the sea, 1 being occasionally involved in conflict with the 
Maukbaris and the kingdom of Kamarupa, there is evidence 
to show that in the greater part of the sixth century a different 
regime flourished elsewhere in the province, about which some 
information can be obtained from four copper-plate inscriptions 
found in the district of Faridpur 2 and probably also from another 
grant recovered from the village Mallasarul on the banks of the 
Eiver Damodar in the district of Burdwau/ Two of these 
belong to the time of Dharmaditya, one being dated in the third 
year of his reign. In this inscription he has been called a 

1 Light-weight tokens of Gupta currency were in vogue in different parts of Bengal. 
Allan ascribes some of them to the middle of the seventh century A.D. (Pi. XXIV, 17-19; 
Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Pi. XVIII, 20). The specimens collected near the Arunkhali river 
in the Jessore district reported by R. L, Mitra have been traced since V. A. Smith compiled 
his catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum and the Asiatic Society, Bengal (R. L. Mitra, 
JASB., 1852, Pi. XII, 10, p. 401 ; ASI., 1915-14, p. 258). Mr. H. E. Stapleton refers 
to “finds” of such coins in the Dacca and Faridpur Districts (Eastern Bengal), s. JASB., 
N. S., VI, 1910, pp. 141-43. A similar coin found in the Bogra District (Nforfch Bengal) is 
reported to he in the custody of Rai Bahadur Mrifcyunjaya Raya Chaudhuri, s. ASI., 
1913-14, pp. 258-59, PL LX IX 30, N. K. Bhatta3ati gives detailed information about the 
existence of Gupta coins of the imitation type at Kotalipara, Sabhar and Bhatparii. See 
Dacca Review, 1920, pp. 78-82; Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVII to JASB. (N.S.), 
1923, pp. 54-57. Probably these coins were issued by the Later Guptas of Magadha. 

2 In agreement with T. Bloch (ASI., 1907-08, p. 255) R. D. Banerjee attempted to 
prove that they were spurious records. See JASB., N. S. ( VI, pp. 432-33; VII, p. 289 ff; X, 
425 II. His objections against their genuineness were based on palaeography and the fact that 
hung documents of land-sale they were considered to form a unique pet. Bunerjee’s paleo- 
graphies,! arguments were met by Pargiter. , see J ABB., Nf. S-, VII, pp. 492-500. The subse 
quenfc discovery of the Damodarpar copper-plates which are similar in character to the Farid- 
pur inscriptions has established the genuineness of the latter beyond reasonable doubt, see Ep. 
Ind.,XVIf, 75. 
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Maharajadhiraja. The date in the other record which describes 
him as a Maharadhiraja, as well as a Paramabhattaraka is lost. 
Another inscription from the Faridpur district is dated in 
the eighteenth year of a different ruler called Maharajadhiraja 
Parambhattaraka Gopachandra. Another grant, reported to 
have been discovered at Mallasarul in the course of the re- 
excavation of an old tank in .1929, of which an editio princeps 
has recently been published by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, is to be 
assigned, according to this scholar, to the reign of the same Gopa- 
chandra since palaeographically it represents an identical stage 
of development as marked by the Faridpur grants. The new 
inscription refers to the rule of a Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra 
prevailing in the Vardhamana -bliuldi (11. 2-b). It may be 
observed that the reading ' Gopa ’ is absolutely certain but that 
the addition of ‘ chandra ’ is due to the learned editor’s sugges- 
tion to fill the gap following the mention of that name. Though 
there is no inherent improbability in the assumption that there 
may have been one Gopa (-?) ruling over the Vardhamana-ldiwfcfi 
and a Gopa -chandra ruling in a different part of the province in 
the sixth century, Mr. Majumdar’s theory may be considered 
reasonable since there is no other evidence available regarding 
the former, while the addition of ' chandra/ though speculative, 
is not entirely unlikely. The remaining inscription from Farid- 
pur belongs to the fourteenth year of yet another emperor 
named Samacharadeva, who also enjoyed the usual titles indicative 
of a paramount supremacy. The Faridpur copper-plates consti- 
tute the only source of our knowledge as regards Dharmaditya, but 
additional evidence of Samacbaradeva’s reign is probably furnish- 
ed by two coins preserved in the Indian Museum. One of these, 
belonging to what is commonly known as the Rajalila type (the 
Throned-King type — king with female attendants on both sides 
on the obverse, goddess with a peacock in front of her on the 
reverse) was found at Muhammadpur near Jessore; the proven- 
ance of the other, representing the Archer class of the Gupta 
currency (on the obverse the Garuda standard is replaced by the 

I A A A iiililfS'b AAA A A ■ ; fsl A ’ A A : A A : Aa ' \ A AAaA 'AA A AAA 'A ' : A AAA A AA:A 
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Bull standard) is unknown. The legend “ Narendravinata ” on 
the reverse of both is almost distinct. 1 The BajaUJa ■ coin was 
doubtfully ascribed to Sasahka by V. A. Smith, but he regarded 
the attribution of the archer coin as uncertain. Mr. Allan has 
shown that the two coins must be assigned to the same person 
whose name he reads asYamacha on the Archer coin and ‘Saha’, 
‘Samacha’ or ‘Yamacha’ on the other. Perhaps the correct 
reading is Samachara, as suggested by N. Iv. Bhattasali. The 
script used on these coins agrees with that of the Faridpur 
plate of Samacharadeva’s reign, and belongs to a period slightly 
earlier than the time of Sasahka. The two coins may therefore 
be taken as issues of Samacharadeva (Narendravinata), who, 
has hitherto been known only from the solitary inscription of his 
reign . 2 

The Faridpur inscriptions 3 form a very closely connected 
group by reason of their paleographical affinity, as well as the 
details of topographical and administrative information which they 
furnish. As in the case of the Damodarpur copper-plates, the 
chief peculiarity of these eastern Bengal inscriptions lies in the fact 
that they are all concerned with purchase of land. These were 
situated in Varakamandala. In each of these inscriptions the 
supreme government ( adhyasana ) connected with this province 
appears as lying in the hands of an officer who owes his appoint- 
ment to the pleasure of the paramount ruler ( tat-prasada-labdh - 
aspade — Plate 1 ; tad-amimodand-labdh-dspado — of. Plates 2 and 3; 
pranapat-yetachcharana-kamala-yugal-dradhanopatta... Samachara- 
deva’s plate). The official of this rank, mentioned in the 
dated inscription of Dharmaditya’s reign, is styled simply 
Maharaja ; in the three other plates where this title is dropped, 
the common element in the designation is constituted by 
the term Uparika. ( Aniaranga-upanka , — Plate 4 ; Maha-pratu 

1 ASI., 1913-14, p. 2G0. 

2 CCIM., I, pp. 120, 122, PI. XVI; CCGDBM., Intro., See. 171 ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, 
79-80. 

3 JASB., 1910, p.429 ff; 1911, p.289 ff; p. 475 1914, p. 425 ff; Ip. Ind., XVIII, 

p. 74 ft; Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 193 f. 
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har-oparilm— Plate 2 ; Mahapratihara-vyaparandya-dhrita-mfda- 
ku(1m)yamahja-itparika Plate — 3). The headquarters of the 
divisional government entrusted to the Uparika seems to have 
been stationed at Navyavakasika, which, as its name implies, 
was perhaps of recent origin. No information regarding the 
genealogy of the three different rulers is supplied, and an 
attempt may be made to fix the order of their chronological 
position from some internal and paleographical data only. 
An examination of the two different forms of the test- 
letter c y’ to be found in them may be useful in this connection. 1 
Regarding this letter Hoernle held that any inscription in the 
North-western alphabet which shows the more or less exclusive 
use of the old form of ‘y’ must date from before 600 A. I)., while 
any inscriptions showing an exclusive use of the cursive 
form must date after GOO A.D. In north-eastern India the 
bipartite ‘y’ occurs for the first time in the Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tion of Mabanaman (A. I). 580). Hoernle’s theory may be 

slightly modified in view of the evidence, subsequently brought to 
light, showing the use of the older or tripartite form in some 
inscriptions 2 of the seventh century, e.g., the Patiakella grant of 
Si vara] a, the Mundesvari inscription and the Udayapur inscrip- 
tion of Guhila Aparajita, engraved respectively in A.D. 603,636 
and 659. R. D. Banerjee has expressed the opinion that “ the 
discovery of an inscription of the seventh century... with mostly 
tripartite ya... does not invalidate his (Hoernle’s) final result.” 
The absence of the tripartite ‘y’ in the plates of Dharmaditya, 
its presence as an alternative form along with the older 
sign in Gopachandra’s inscription, and its exclusive use 
in the inscription of Samacharadeva, supported by the fact 
that these different epigraphs belonged to a closely allied 
group, may warrant the conclusion that of the three kings, 
Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva were respectively the first and 

/ 1 JASB., N.S., 1910, p. ms. 

2 Bp. Ind , Vcl. IX, pp. 285, 289 ; Ind. Ant., XLIX, p. 21. 
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tlie last to rule and that they all flourished in the sixth century 
A. IX Uparika Nagadeva, who had the privilege of serving 
under both Dharmaditya and Gopaehandra, is a connecting 
link between the two reigns. Another officer, Jyeshtha-Kayastha 
Nayasena also served under both monarchs. The two kings, 
therefore, appear to have been closely related in point of time! 
In one of the inscriptions of Dharmaditya, dated in his third 
year, there is no reference to the divisional capital Navya- 
vakasika, which is mentioned in all the other inscriptions’ of 
the series, including his own, which mentions the highest 
officer, Uparika Nagadeva. It seems that the inscription 
belonged to a period when this capital had not yet been 
founded. In a subsequent period of his reign Dharmaditya 
appointed Nagadeva as the head of the provincial government. 
His services were retained by his successor Gopaehandra. The 
assistance of Sivachandra was utilised in connection with the 
measurement of lands at the time of the first as well as the second 
grant of Dharmaditya’s reign. 

In the absence of any definite information from these ins- 
criptions it is hazardous to fix the exact dates of these kings. 

I argitei , in agreement with Hoernle, 1 puts forward the view 
that Dharmaditya was only another name of Yasodharman of 
the Mandasor (Western Mahva) inscriptions, and that he reigned 
for a period of forty years extending from A.D. 528 to 568. It 
should be remembered, however, that the only known date 

of lasodharman-A ishnuvardhana is A.D. 533. There is no 
reliable proof to show when his reign began or when it 
ended. Regarding Gopaehandra, the suggestion made by Hoernle 
and Pargiter is that he may be a grandson of Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya and a son of Kumaragupta of the Bhifarl 

Seal, who is believed to have re-asserted the title held 

by his ancestors after Ya sod barman’s death. No trustworthy 

1 Hoe nle at first suggested that he was identical with Saraudragupta (Ind. Ant., 1892, 
p. 43) but later with Yasodharman — JR AS., 1909, p. 1 36-, n„l. 
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evidence has been adduced in defence of this view. The 
only source on which reliance has been placed is Taranath’s 
account, which mentions Prince Govichaudra in a manner 
suggesting, according to these scholars, that he was a 
grandson of Baladitya. But it seems almost impossible to draw 
any serious chronological conclusion from the muddled account 
of early history preserved in Tibetan tradition. Besides, as we 
know from a Sarnath inscription, Kumaragupta IPs reign ceased 
between A.D. 473-76. It was, therefore, impossible for his son 
to ascend the throne in A.D. 568 and rule for a period of eigh- 
teen years. Apart from these details, more or lass of a specu- 
lative value, the general position seems to be well-established 
that the period covered by the history of Dharmaditya, Gopa- 
ohandra and Samficharadeva (3 + 18+14 + X representing the 
total number of years in excess of the known reign-periods 
of these rulers together with the interval separating one 
reign from another) is to be placed between the end of 
Yasodharman’s reign and before the commencement of 
Harshavard liana’s imperial sway (606 A.D.). Mr. N. G. Majum- 
dar is inclined to place Gopa(-) or Gopachandra who seems to 
have preceded Samacharadeva in the early part of the sixth 
century. One reason for this view appears to be the fact that 
the Mallasarul grant makes mention of a Maharaja named 
Vijayasena who is held to be identical with a vassal of this name 
referred to in the Gunaigliar grant of Vainyagupta’s reign, 
dated in 507-08 A.D. This identity is very natural to suggest, 
but it is difficult to place the Baridpur group of rulers earlier 
than at least 533 A.D. In that case Maharaja, Vijayasena will 
be found to have waited many years for a chance to serve under 
Gopachandra as a feudatory. Besides, the Mallasarul copper- 
plate which has a seal of Maharaja Vijayasena attached to itself 
appears to show that bis sphere of activity was not unconnected 
with or far away from the Vardhamana-b/mkfi, while there is 
no evidence to prove that Maharflja Vijayasena, whose name 
occurs in the Gunaighar grant, had been in the possession 
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of the same area under a different master. There is no place for 
this group in the chronological scheme after Harshavardhana’s 
death. In the seventh century the Khadgas were the rulers of 
Eastern Bengal. The adoption of the paramount titles of 
sovereignty by these kings is a conclusive evidence that they 
were not subordinate to any higher power. If the authority 
exercised by them had been of an insignificant type, the authors 
of the Faridpur inscriptions would not have gone to the extent 
of comparing them with some of the mythical heroes of the 
past. They are described as having been without any rivals 
on earth (. Prithivydm-apratirathe ) and in the enjoyment of 
power which was as great as that of Nriga, Nahusha, Yuyati and 
Ambarisha ( — samadhritau ) . 

The Dattas of Pundravardhana, who held the viceregal post 
under the Imperial G-uptas till at least A.D. 488, are not heard 
of in the last of the Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions 
(A.D. 544). Their position was now filled by a Kimiara, probably 
of the royal family, in Northern Bengal ; but before they were 
turned out of office they had acquired the title of Maharaja, 
which was attached to their usual designation of Upariha. In 
the plate of Dharmaditya’s third year the administration of 
Varakamaudala is found entrusted to a Maharaja Stlianudatla. 
The bestowal of the title of maharaja on a Datta officer in this 
inscription may perhaps throw some light on the chronological 
position of this king. As experience probably showed that it 
would be more prudent not to encourage the ambition of 
these high officials, this title was not subsequently allowed. 

The extent of the territory over which those sovereigns 
ruled is left undefined in their inscriptions. Nor do we know 
in what relation they stood to one another, except the order of 
succession, which can be determined in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. If the identification of Dhruvilati mentioned in the 
copper-plates of those reigns with .modern Dhulat in the 
Faridpur district is to be accepted, some further definite clue will 
be found regarding their association with Eastern Bengal, as 
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suggested by the evidence of the find-places of their inscriptions, 
as well as one of the extant coins believed to be of Samachara- 
deva, discovered in the Jessore district, if the Mallasarul inscrip- 
tion is to be assigned to the reign of the same Gopachandra who 
figures in one of the Faridpur copper-plates, it will be evident 
that at least one of these rulers governed a territory which was 
of considerable dimensions including at one point the district of 
Faridpur and at another that of Burdwan. Samatata, which 
constituted a dependent kingdom under Samudragupta, appears 
to have its history hidden in complete obscurity throughout 
the rest of the imperial Gupta period but for the thin ray of 
light thrown by tbeGunaighar grant of the time of Vainyagupta. 
These inscriptions point to the existence of a settled government 
that probably prevailed in the same area during the latter half of 
the sixth century, in full independence of any external control. 
There is unfortunately no source of information regarding 
its transactions with the neighbouring powers or other interesting 
aspects of its political activities. 

It is almost certain that at least some portions of 
Western Bengal were outside the jurisdiction of these rulers. 
We have already stated that the authority of the Later 
Guptas at one time extended to the sea embracing the 
western part of Bengal, but in the latter part of the 6th 
century it was in the possession of a king called Jaya- 
naga. His approximate date is to be determined from the 
paleographical evidence of the V appaghoshavata inscription 1 
which was engraved during his reign. That portion in this 
copper-plate inscription which contained a specification of its date 
( sambatsarc , 1 . 2) is unfortunately almost completely defaced. 
The copper-plate was issued during the stay in Karnasuvarna of 
the Vaishnava ( Puramu-bhagaoata ) maharajudhiraja Jayaniiga, 
when his Samanta, ( tat-pad-anuddhyata ) Narayanabhadra was 
carrying on the administration of the Auduinvarika vishaya 
with the Mahapratlhara Suryasena acting as a subordinate to him 

1 % Ind„ XVIII, p. no II; XIX, p. 280 If. 
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( ta)d-vyavahari -). The geographical details mentioned in the 
inscription, and in particular, the references to Karnasuvarna 
as the seat of the king’s residence and to Audumvara as a part of 
his possessions, leave no doubt that he was connected with the 
western districts of Bengal. As the record does not furnish 
any genealogical information, it is not possible to suggest how 
his power originated . 1 He may have established through his 
own efforts an independent kingdom which probably was not 
acquired by hereditary succession. If the attribution of some 
coins to Jayanaga , 2 as proposed by Mr. Allan and Dr. Barnett, 
is correct, his biruda was Prakandayasah. The script used on 
these coins does not oppose their connection with Jayanaga, and 
it is noteworthy that his devotion to the Vaishnava faith, as 
mentioned in the epigraph, is suggested by the presence of 
Lakshmi on the reverse of those coins. 


1 The Tibetan text of the MafljusrT-Miilakalpa is stated to include the following addi- 
tional verse not included in the Sanskrit text (TSS.), edited by T. Gaijapati SastrT : 
Mahftvisha-jayo jifcva piag-udak sarvatal? sthitan 1 ■Kesari-namS fcathasnyah Somakhyo 
nfipo mritali lj This is supposed to allude to Jayanaga (Jaya, the Great Serpent) followed 
by Kesarf who in his turn was followed by *3a&anka . (Samakhya). There is nothing to con- 
tradict the order of succession given here except that there is no epigraphic evidence regard- 
ing the second of these rulers, Kesari. For the verse and comments thereon, see K. P, 
Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 61, 66, 

*' CCGDBM., pp. ixi, civ, ovi, cxxiii, 150-61, PL XXIV, 6-9, 
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CHAPTER V 

An Age of Frustration 

(From the Close of the Sixth to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century A.D.) 

The rise of Gauda under Sasanka and contemporary politics. The struggle between the 
Vardhanas and &asahka. The alliance between Kamarupa and Kanauj. The extent of 
SasSnka’s sway. ITarshavardhana’s authority in Bengal. Bhaskaravarman’s camp in Western 
Bengal. The Khadgas of Eastern Bengal. Attacks by Yasovarman of Kanauj, a Saila King 
and Lalitaditya of Kashmir. J ay aplda’s connection with Bengal. 

In the last quarter of the sixth century a new dynasty 
was fast rising into importance at Thanesar (SthanvTsvara) 
in the United Provinces, which was soon to come to grips 
with Bengal. The founder of the House was a Saiva, 
Pushpabhuti 1 by name. Nothing of importance, however, is 
known about him or three others who followed him in succes- 
sion, viz., Naravardhana, Rajyavardhana I and Adityavardhana. 2 
But a new chapter opened in its history with the accession of 
Prabkakaravardkana, the son of Adityavardhana, who created a 
considerable stir in the politics of Northern India by his military 
activities affecting the Hunas, the king of the Indus Land 
(Sindhu), also Gujarat and Gandhara. He suppressed the lawless- 
ness of the Latas, destroyed the influence of Malwa, and won the 

1 Cowell & Thomas, HC. } pp. 81, 83. 

2 The genealogy given in the Madhuban and Banskhera plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 
155-lCO; IV, pp. 210*211) is as follows Maharaja Naravardhana m. Vajrinl-devi; their son 
Maharaja RajyavaL’dhana m. Apsarodevi ; their son Maharaja Adityavardhana m. Mahase? a* 
gupta-devl; their son Paramabhattaraka Mabarajadbiraja Prabhakaravardhana m. Yasomatl; 
their sons Parainabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Rajyavardhana and Paramabhattaraka 
Mahara;adhiraja Harshavardhana. The Sonapat Copper Seal ins. of Harshavardhana (see 
C.I.I., Vol. HI, No. 52i also supplies the genealogy of his family. The name of Naravardhana 
is lost, but other natne3 are as in the two plates mentioned above. The name of PrabhakaraV 
wife is given as YasSovati in the HO. 
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submission of a number of princes. 1 The imperial power 
claimed by him was symbolised by his assumption of the 
title of Maharajadhiraja. He gave his daughter Bajyasri 
(born c. 593 A.D.) 2 in marriage to Grahavarman,® the son of 
Avantivarman, mentioned in the Deo-Baranark inscription 
of Jivitagupta II and the Harshacharita of Banabhatta. For 
the future history of his family this alliance was fraught 
with important consequences. The Kanauj-Thanesar entente 
cordiale was looked upon with apprehension by Malwa, the 
traditional enemy of the Vardhanas, and also Gauda, a rising 
power in the east, whose affairs were now in the hands of an 
independent monarch named Sasauka. Troubles broke out im- 
mediately after Prabhakaravardbana’s death. The two powers, 
Malwa and Gauda, seemed to have agreed to form an alliance to 
counteract the policy that possibly lay behind the matrimonial 
alliance between Thanesar and Kanauj. On the very 
day the death of Prabhikaravard liana was rumoured, the 
Maukkari Grahavarman 4 was murdered by the Malwa 5 King, 
and the lord of Gauda soon after this catastrophe probably 
proceeded to capture Kanauj. Prabhakaravardhana died leaving 
two young sons to face a crisis and no better opportunity could 
be imagined for putting this project of opposition into action. 
The author of the Harshacharita says that “ the wicked lord of 
Malwa,” by killing Grahavarman, only followed the way of the 
vile “ who like fiends . . . strike where they find an opening.” ® 1 
The Gauda king, who probably acted in concert with 
Malwa, was a remarkable personality, and his career proved him 
to be a man endowed with a vast ambition and a strong deter- 
mination to attain his goal, regardless of moral considerations, 

1 HC. (Translation), p. 101. 

2 See Harsa by Badhakumud Mookerjee (Oxford University Press), pp. 12, 69. 

3 HC. (Translation), p. 122. 

4 He is called the lord of the Mukhara family. See HC, (Trans.), p. 246. 

5 The location of this Malwa is considered uncertain by some scholars. In this 

connection they refer to another Malwa in Prayag, see BHI., p. 360, n. 1 ; and Malava in the 
Punjab, Ep. Ind., I, p. 70. , 

6 HC. (Translation), p. 173. 
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if they stood in his way. A study of the Karshacharita and the 
account of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen-tsang, leaves no doub 
that the greatest enemy of Thanesar and its ally, Kanauj, was 
the king of Gauda. His name is not directly given in the 
Harsh acharita except perhaps in one manuscript of the work, 
where he is called Narendragupta . 1 This name is supposed to 
be hinted at in the expression 2 dur-narendra-abhibhava-roshitah, 
applied to Harsha, signifying his indignation at the triumph of 
the wicked king, who appears to have been’ the same ruler at 
whose hands or instigation Rajyavardhana was murdered. 
The commentator points out that the Gauda king was known 
by the name of Safiahka. From the details furnished by 
the Chinese traveller in common with Banabhatta , 3 it 
appears that the Gauda king is to be identified with She- 
shang-kia, who is referred to by the former as a recent king 
of Knrnasuvarna. Perhaps there is a veiled allusion to his name 
in the expression Samnkamandala , 4 to be found in a passage 
of the biography of Harsha, where its author envisages the 
portents of an impending struggle soon after Prabhakara’s death. 
The horizon was thick with war clouds. “ In the firmament 
the rising, clear-flecked moon shone like the pointed hump of 
Siva’s tame bull, when blotted with mud scattered by his broad 
horns.” Sasahkamandala, the zone of the Gauda king’s 
influence, was surely a menace to the safety of the Vardhana 
dynasty. 

As it is not improbable that he was also called Narendra- 
gupta , 5 he may have been connected with the Guptas, but his 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. T,p. 70; Ind. Anfc., 1878, p. 197. Mr. Allan suggests that the true 
reading is perhaps Narendraditya, see CCGDBM., p. lxiv. 

2 XHQ., 1982, p, 5. 

3 In the Harshacharita the slayer of Rajyavardhana is represented as a Gauda king. 
According to Hiuen-tsang he was Sa^anka, see Watters, Vol. I, p. 343. 

4 HO., App. B.,p. 275, p. 168. 

5 The view that he was a Gupta is opposed by Mr. Allan, s. CCGDBM., p. lxiv, but 
B. D. Banerjee holds that he was almost certainly a Gupta. See his Bahglar Itihas, p. 106. 
There is, however, no ground for his supposition that he was a nephew of Mabasenagupta* 
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relationship with them is conjectural. He began his career as a 
Mahdsarnanta in Magadha, as suggested by the Eohtasgadh 
Seal 1 bearing his name. This post he probably held under 
Avautivarman, the father of Grahavarman, whose authority in 
Bihar is attested by the evidence of the Deo-Baranark inscrip- 
tion. He was perhaps the head of the feudatories employed by 
the Maukharis in the east, and in this capacity may have exer- 
cised some sort of control over the Varmans of Gaya, whose 
status does not seem to have been higher than that of a Samanta. 
Snsahka was as yet only a high official, but the edifice of his 
future political greatness was reared on this comparatively obscure 
basis. Towards the end of the sixth century the Chahikya 
king Iurtivarman ( Puru-Ranaparakrama ) inflicted a defeat upon 
the ruler of Magadha, who was most probably Avantivarman. 2 
After the departure of theChalukya victor from the north, Snsahka 
may have taken the earliest opportunity to abandon his allegiance 
totheMaukhari suzerain and thus raised himself to the rank of an 
independent monarch. His next move was perhaps the conquest 
of Karnasuvarna which he wrested from the hands either of 
Jayanfiga or his successor, if he left any. 3 It may be pointed 

1 Tbe Bohtasgadh (in the Sbababad district, Bibar) Seal-matrix of ibe Mabasamacta 
Basanka-deva has an inscription in two lines : Srl-Mahasamanta-Sa^Mka-devaqya, 
Bee CII., No. 78, p. 284. K. M. Panikkar regards tbe Seal as an evidence of Ba^anka's 
submission to Harsba, see Sri Harsba of Kanauj, 1922, p. 17. It seems quite improbable 
that the Gauda king was reduced to a vassalage and afterwards rose to be a Mabarajadhiraja, 
bis imperial status being evidenced by tbe Gan jam Plates. 

2 Cf. Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mahgale&i, Tnd. Ant., XIX, pp. 14, 16. Kings 

said to have been defeated by him were those of Vahga, Anga, Kalihga, Vattura, Magadha, 

Madraka, Kerala, Musbaka, Pandya, Choliya, Aluka, and Vaijayantl. In tbe activities of tbe 
Maukharis during tbe time of Mayura^arman, those against the Sulikas (v. 13, Haraha inscr. 
of Isanavarman), and tbe lord of the Andbras, and those in which tbe city of Dhara, tbe 
Baivafcaka mountain and the 4 5 crevices of the Vindhya mountains ’ (Jaunpur Store Inscription 
of ts^aravarman) were involved, may lie the reason of the Chaiukya opposition against them. 
It is not unlikely that tbe Maukhari friendship with Thanesar was planned as a sort of pro- 
tection against tbe Chalukyas with whom Harsba later came into actual conflict. 

5 Nihar Ranjan Bay suggests that Karnusuvarna was comprised in the kingdom of 
Kamarupa at tbe time, s IHQ., Vol. Ill, 1927, p, 775. But tbe theory is untenable. Tbe 
Vappagbosbavata ins. of the time of Jayanaga gives an insight into the political history of 
Karnasuvarna before its conquest by Ba^ahka. 
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out that while Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna is not called a Gauda 
king in his inscription, there is reason to believe, as will be seen 
later, that the Gupta king who was killed by Isanavarmau is 
referred to as a Gauda in the Haraha inscription. Sasanka’s 
title as the lord of Gauda may have been based on the destruction 
of the power of the Later Guptas in Pundravardhana . 1 He may 
have swooped down upon Pundravardhana immediately after 
the death of Makasenagupta who had left two young sons, and 
succeeded in annexing the territory without much opposition or 
bloodshed. 

By his acts leading to the foundation of an independent 
kingdom and its rapid expansion, Sasanka had created enemies 
who must have grown apprehensive of his rising power. The 
Maukhari dynasty had lost an important province. They wanted 
a strong ally to check further aggressive designs on the part of 
the Gauda king. The friendship with Ivanauj was equally 
useful to the Vardhauas, who stood in need of co-operation in 
their endeavour to strengthen their position against the neigh- 
bouring states, specially Malwa. There in the court of Tkanesar 
appeared two young princes from Malwa, Kumaragupta and 
Madhavagupta, who were appointed by Prabhakaravardhana 
as companions of his sons, Rajya and Harsha . 2 These were 
introduced as sons of the Malwa king. The evidence of the 
Aphsad inscriptions shows that this Madhavagupta was a son of 
Makasenagupta . 8 This may lead to the inference that the father 
of Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, whose name is not given in 
the Harshacharita, must have been a Malwa king. 

But there are weighty reasons against this presumption. 
Mahasenagupta belonged to a line of rulers, the sphere of whose 

1 Regarding a tank in the Bogra district, which tradition connects with the name 
of Sasahka , see Bahglar Puravritta by Paresaehandra Yandyopadbyaya, p. 171. 

2 HC. {Translation), p. 119. Kumaragupta, the elder brother, was about 18 years old 
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activities lay in Bihar and Bengal. It was his father who is 
known from a Damodarpur inscription to have held Pundravar- 
dhana -bkukti in his possession. Mahasenagupta himself 
fought against the Kamarupa king Susthitavarman 1 on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra. If these Later Guptas are regarded as 
having been associated with Malwa, it will appear that they 
controlled the whole region intervening between this country 
and the eastern confines of Northern Bengal . 2 All the later 
inscriptions of this brauch of the Gupta family have been found 
in Bihar, and the Aphsad inscription in particular, which 
belongs to the time of Madhavagupta’s son, Adityasena, remark- 
able for its wealth of information regarding the history of the 
family, does not contain any evidence from which their original 
connection with Malwa can be presumed. The problem that 
has taxed the ingenuity of many scholars 3 is how to harmonise 
the epigraphical evidence relating to the Later Guptas with the 
account of Madhavagupta and Kumaragupta found in Bana- 
bhatta’s work. If Mahasenagupta was not connected with 
Malwa, how is it that his son Madhavagupta is described in the 
Harshacharita as a prince of the Malwa king ? There is no 
doubt that when the two brothers appeared in the court of 
Thiinesar they were already associated with this region. But 
this connection may have been formed after the remnants of 
the Gupta authority in Bengal had been shattered by Snsahka. 
These two young princes having lost their foothold in Gauda 
probably sought the hospitality of the Mahva dynasty, with 
which their family may have been already related in an intimate 

1 Fleet took him to be a Maukhari king (see Intro., CH, Vol. Ill, p. 15). But be is 
nowhere mentioned as a Maukbari ruler. The Nidhanpur Plates show that the father of the 
Kfimaiupa King Bbaskaravarman, Harsha's contemporary, was Susthitavarman. In 
view of this evidence it will be wrong to regard him as a Maukhari king. 

2 The view that Mahasenagupta was a Malwa King is maintained by H. 0. Ray- 
chaudhuri in JBORS., 1929, p. 651, and 'R. K„ Mocker jee, ibid., p. 231. 11. D. Bauer jee 
held that, he was not connected with Malwa, see JBORS., 1928, p. 265, 

3 JRAS., 1908, p. 545. 
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manner . 1 The king of Malwa, who was later defeated and 
perhaps killed by Eajyavardhana, appears to have been a Gupta ; 
and it is not improbable that the Malwa house was allied to the 
Later Guptas of the east. It is interesting to know that in the 
Aphsacl inscription Madhavagupta has been compared with 
Vasudeva’s son ( Vasuclevad-iva . . . ), which may suggest his 
upbringing in a sphere different from his father’s home even 
before his arrival in Thanesar. The suggestion put forward 
above regarding the establishment of a closer connection between 
Malwa and the Later Guptas, subsequent to their over- 
throw in Bengal, will be found to fit the evidence of the 
Harshacharita in one important respect. When in the Thanesar 
court the formal introduction was over, the two brothers, 
saying “ As your majesty commands ” to Prabhakaravardhana, 
rose from their seats, and ** saluted Eajyavardhana and Harsha 
by swaying their heads again and again to the earth.” 2 3 It 
should be remembered that Prabhakaravardhana’s mother, 
Mahasenagupta, was most probably a sister of Mahasena- 
gupta, the father of these princes . 8 In view of the relation- 
ship between these princes and the Vardhana brothers, it would 
not have been proper on their part to show such respect to 
them if they had not already been brought up in a different 
environment where this original connection was not fostered. 
The exiled Gupta brothers seem to have taken refuge in Malwa, 
where they were probably adopted as his own sons by the 
reigning king. But their advent in the court of Thanesar was 
ominous, so far as the interests of Sasaxika in particular 
were concerned. Probably, under the guidance of their new 
friends and patrons, the possibilities of their restoration to the 
Gauda throne were being discussed and explored. Perhaps 

1 A. parallel case is that of Bhapdi, who, according to Banabhatfca, was presented by 
his father, the brother of Prabhakara’s wife, Ya^ovatx, to serve the young princes, see HC. 
(Trims.}, p. H6 ; cf. Watters, T, p. 343. 

2 HC. (Trans.), p. 121. 

3 0/. JR A 8. ,1903, p. 555, n. 3. T 
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Prabhakaravardhana had a far wider plan in view, contemplating 
measures for the establishment of one of the two princes on the 
throne of Malwa and the other on that of Gauda. iSasanka and 
Devagupta (Malwa) had both reasons to take alarm at these 
new developments. Besides, the pact between Thanesar and 
Kanauj itself constituted a danger to their safety and brought 
them together as facing a common peril. The death of Prabha- 
karavardhana gave the signal for their action. At this time his 
son Rajyavardhana, who was to succeed him to the throne, 
was just returning from an expedition against the Hunas. The 
Maukhuri king, Gfrahavarman, was speedily removed and his 
wife BajyasrI, the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana, was put in 
chains and thrown into prison in Kanauj . 1 The ambition of the 
Malwa king appears to have been aimed at the conquest of 
Thanesar. It was reported to Rajyavardhana that “ the 
villain, deeming the army leaderless, purposes to invade and 
seize this country as well.” But this scheme was frustrated 
by the timely return of Rajyavardhana, who took the re- 
solution of “laying the royal house of Malwa low in ruin.” 2 
Bhandi, his cousin, accompanied him on this mission, ‘ with some 
ten thousand horse.’ In the meanwhile, Sasanka may have 
started his march towards the west, but the combination of the 
Malwa army with the forces led by Sasanka seems to have been 
cleverly forestalled by the skilled warrior Rajyavardhana. The 
Malwa king was defeated and probably slain ; bis army was 
captured and bis followers were humiliated . 3 The Madhuban and 
Banskhera Plates of Harshavardhana show that bis brother’s 

1 HO. (Trans.), p. 173. ' \ " T Lpp.' 1 . O'- ITT .A • 0 ■ 3 ; ' : 

s Ibid., p. 175. • ' ’ l/Ty;;. : ; - : 7' (TO;' T:- 

3 Ibid., p. ITS. The Malwa army is sai 1 to have been route-! “ With ridiculous ease.” 
The Malwa king's supporters had their Let ‘ 4 restrained by iron fetters.” It mast be noted 
that the Harshaeharita does not say that the Malwa knj? lost his life in the coarse of this 
encounter. There is no reference to his career after this incident in that work. If he is to 
he identified with Devagupta whose name is given in the copper-plates of Harsha, there is 
again nothing to show that he was killed in action. Even if his life was saved, be was left 

without any power. 
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triumph over Devagupta was complete : 1 — Rajano yiidhi dushta- 
vajina iva Sn-Devagupt-adayah hritva yena kasd-prahara-vimu- 
khas-sarvve samam samyatah utkhaya dvishato vijitya vasudham 
hritva prajarmn priyarn” Sasanka was now compelled to fight 
single-handed against his opponent. The next event in the war 
was the tragic death of Bajyavardhana, the responsibility for which 
has been laid on the shoulders of the Gauda king by Banabhatta 
and the Chinese traveller Hiuen-tsang. According to the Harsha- 
charita, Bajyavardhana, though “he had routed the Malwa army 
with ridiculous ease, had been allured to confidence by false 
civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and then weaponless, 
confiding and alone, despatched in his own quarters.” 2 3 The same 
story has been repeated by the Chinese pilgrim . 8 A fair criticism 
of Sa&inka's conduct is impossible in the absence of detailed in- 
formation relating to the actual circumstances that led to his 
enemy’s death. Both Banabhatta, whose feelings were deeply 
shaken at the death of his patron’s brother, and Hiuen-tsang , 4 
whose pro-Buddhist predilections and personal regard for Harsha- 
vardhana are well known, may have found it difficult to restrain 
their emotions in stating the facts concerning this affair. 
Banabhatta’ s account bristles with exclamations against the 
“vilest of Gaudas” who “has collected only foul shame . . . to 
the soiling of his own house.” 5 In his opinion the Gauda King 
was the meanest of souls, a person most hated of all in the world . 6 * 
It is likely that Bajyavardhana was prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace with Baianka, and for this purpose accepted 

1 Ep. Trd., Vol. I, p. 67 ff. ;ibid., Vol. IV. p 208 £f. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Watters, Vol. I, p. 343. 

* He describes Sa&ahka as “ a wicked king ... a persecutor of Buddhism.” — Ibid. 

5 HC.,p 180. 

6 “ Except the Gauda king what man would by such a murder, abhorred of all the world 

lay such a great s ml low?” — Ibid., p. 179. “ What now Will be the wretch s fate ?” — Ibid » 

p. 180. Simhanada appeals to Harsha to “ register a resolve and for the wreck of this 

; ,nea :esfc of Gaudas’ life take up the bow.”— Ibid., p. 188. In another passage it is said 
that ” the eastero heaven grew dark, as if alarmed at the Gouda’s tin”— Ibid., p. 216. At 
any rate it seems certain that the Gaucifa king’s tactics were not above reproach. 
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an invitation in the enemy’s camp . 1 When the discussion 
resulted in a disagreement on vital points, he may have been 
seized with a sudden desire for taking the life of his defenceless 
enemy. Or perhaps there may have been a duel, in which 
Sasaiika had the upper hand. Sankara, a commentator on the 
Harshacharita, states that the Grauda king invited Rajyavardhana 
in connection with a proposal of marriage between him and his 
daughter . 2 3 How far this is true is difficult to say as the source 
of his information is not disclosed. The information about 
his death furnish id by the copper-plates of Harshavardhana 
is meagre, but the horror of the impression produced by the 
accounts of Banabhatta and the Chinese traveller is con- 
siderably mi ti aged when we are only told in these inscriptions 
that his brother lost his life in keeping with truth in the 
abode of his enemy . 8 Rajyavardhana’ s death was a sequel to 
the unfinished peace-talk, but Sasahka’s personal responsibility 
for this incident cannot be correctly determined. 

Harsha’s biograher informs us that “ after his majesty 
Rajyavardhana was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized 
by a man named Gfupta ” RajyasrI escaped from her prison. 
As Devagupta had already been defeated before Rajyavardhana’s 
death this Gfupta was probably Narendragupta (?) alias Sasanka . 4 * * * 

1 Dr. Barnett remarks in this connection that “ comparison with the episode of Sivaji 
and Afzal is obvious.” 

2 IHQ. , 1932, p 12, n. 7. 

3 ‘ . . . pranan-ujjhitavan-aratibhavane-saty-anurodhena yah.’ The name of the enemy 

is not given. 

* Translation, p. 224. That the Gupta who seized Kanauj came from Gauda seems to be 
evidenced by some MSS. of the Harshacharita. In place of “ Guptanamna cha ” in the text 

ts devabhuyam gate deve Bajyavardhane Guptanamna eha grilute Eu^asthale,” some MSS. 
read * Gaudair-gfiblte,’ see Fubrer's edition of the Harshacharita, p. 302 and note IT. As 

$a£ahka was undoubtedly the king of Gamla at the time, the evidence of these MSS. may 
suggest his identity with ‘Gupta’ mentioned in connection with the seizure of Ivanauj, Fitz 
Edward Hall regards this Gupta as the Gauda king, see Vasavadatta* Bib. Ind., 1859, p. 52. 

It is impossible to imagine that Bajyavardhana proceeded to meat Sasanka in Gau$a 
after having crushed the forces led by the Malwa king. Probably the last-named was 
approaching towards Thanesar, when he had to confront Rajyavardhana’s army. The 
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But circumstances made it impossible for him to hold Kanauj 
permanently or to make it a base of further operations 
against his enemy. A. decisive factor was introduced into the 
Vardhana-Gauda conflict by the advent of Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa on the scene with an offer of friendship to Harsha- 
vardhana conveyed through his ambassador Hamsavega . 1 The 
king of Kamarupa was the natural enemy of Gauda. It would be 
dangerous to leave this territory at the mercy of his hostile 
neighbourin view of the diplomatic alliance now established bet- 
ween Harshavardhana and Bhaskaravarman, and continue the 
war abroad for along time. The first phase of the war ended 
with the death of Grahavarman and the defeat of Devagupta by 
Rajyavardhana. It entered a second stage when Sasanka came 
from Gauda, killed Rajyavardhana, and took possession of 
Kanauj. The third phase began with the entrance of Bhaskara- 
varman into the arena, which probably led to the speedy 
abandonment of Kanauj by Sasanka and his retreat towards 
home. What happened to the Gauda king after this is not 
narrated in the Harshacharita,nor does Hieun-tsang say anything 

meeting between Sasanka and fclie latter may have been arranged at a place not very distant 
from the scene of operations where the Malwa, king had been repulsed. After Eajya’s death 
the Gauda king may have captured Kanauj. The Gupta after whose seizure of this territory 
R&jyngrl was restored to her freedom cannot be the same as the Malwa king (Devagupta), 
since her escape took place also after the death of Rajyavardhana who had already defeated 
him completely. There is also another point against this identification. Rajya&rT appears to 
have heeu cast into prison after the death of Grahavarman which was planned by the Malwa 
king. He cannot, therefore, be the same person as the Gupta referred to in the passage, 
whose occupation of her deceased husband’s territory preceded her release. In this connection 
the story of her emancipation as given in Uchehhvasa VIII of the Harshacharita also supports 
the view that Kanauj had been subjected to troubles created by the Gauda king. Rajyairi 
here is reported to have said that she was sent away from Kanyakubja from her confinement 
there during the Gauda trouble {Kanydkubja-Gaiida-sambhrame guptito . . . ). — HC, 
(Translation!, p. 250 and note 2). 

• 1 For the genealogy of his family given by Banabhatta see HC. ^ Translation], p. it 
It is stated that from childhood upwards it was this prince's firm resolution never to do 
homage to any being except the Iotas feet of giva.” His father had died only a few 
days before the despatch reached Harsha. See Ibid., p. 223. " An imperishable alliance f, i 

between the two powers was wanted (p. 218) evidently for the purpose of keeping Gau$a 
under check. 
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about his subsequent career and possible conflict with the 
forces of Harsha. It was arranged by the young successor of 
Kajyavardhana that his nephew Bhandi should advance against 
the lord of Gauda 1 while his attention was to be given to a 
close search for his sister, whose whereabouts were not known 
at the time. 

Certain verses embodied in the Manjusrnnuiakalpa (vv. 
715-' J 5) 2 regarding the relationship between a king of the name 
Soma (Sasanka), a unique hero ( Somakhyo'pi ato raja ekaviro 
bhacishyati), whose sway extended from the bank of the 
Ganges to Benares, and a ruler whose name began with 
the letter ‘Ha’ (Harsha vardhana), the younger brother of 
the ‘ Ba-initialled ’ king of madhyadeM (Bajya), are taken as- 
describing an incident which happened after the period that 
closes with the account given in the Harshacharita, From the 
story narrated in this work it appears that Harsha himself with 
a large army proceeded Awards the east and arrived in Pundra 
(i.e., Pundravardhana), the best of cities, when he killed and 
oppressed people by way of punishing Soma whom he defeated 
and warned not to transgress the limits of his own territory 
( parajayamasa Som.akh.yam dushta-harm-anucharinam I tato 
nishiddhah Somdkhyo svadesen-avatishthatah !l ) . The net 
result of Harsha’s expedition was perhaps that a treaty was 
concluded between the two kings, by which each promised to 
respect the integrity of the other’s territory. A complete dis- 
comfiture of Sasanka was not effected though that may have 
been the aim prompting the invasion. Hiuen-tsang would not 
have kept silent about the incident had it brought any substan- 
tial advantage to 1 i arsha against one whom he brands as a 
persecutor of Buddhism. 

Before this programme was settled, Harsha in response to 
exhortations of his ministers had taken a stern resolution to 

1 Harsha ia thus said to have addressed Bhancji : ** What care I fur other stekers ? 
Where she is gone, I myself, abandoning all other calls, will go. Your honour also most 
take the army and advance against the Gauda.** — P. 224. 

s See Text, Imperial History, pp. 53-54. 
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™ clear this earth of Gaudas.” 1 Probably, however, at a later 
stage it was considered inexpedient to risk an immediate engage- 
ment with Sasanka. Whatever effort may have been made 
either by Harsha or his ally Bhaskaravarman, Sasahka could 
not be ousted from his territories. Being forced to abandon 
his scheme of expansion in the west, Sasahka found a 
fresh outlet for his military energy in the east. It was probably 
after the close of his war with Thanesar that he extended his 
power in the Kalihga territory. The Ganjam Plates show 
that a Mahasamanta named Sainyabhita Madhavavarman, 
associated with the Ivohgoda-mandala 2 of the Madras Presi- 
dency, acknowledged his imperial overlordship in A.D. 619. 
This region most probably corresponded to Ivong-u-t’o mentioned 
by Hiuen-tsang, which Cunningham supposed to be identical 
with Ganjam, and which, according to Fergusson, was ‘ some- 
where between Kuttack and Aska ’ (in the Ganjam district). It 
will be reasonable to infer from the evidence of the various 
grants 3 of the Mahasamanta’ s family that the Kongoda- 
mandala constituted a province which ' extended from the 
southern bank of the Mahanadi and included within it the 


1 The approaching Gauda War (agatni-Gaudavigraha . . . ) was the topic of the 
day. See HC. (Trans.), p. 209. 

2 The Ganjam Plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 143 ff.) belonging to the reign of 
Sa£anka (maharajadhiraja, Sn-Saiiafika-rajye (raje) sasati) are dated io G. E. 300. His 
mahasamanta in Kongoda [cj. Kohgoda-mandala in the two grants of DandimabadevI, Ep. Ind. 
VI, p. 133 ) was Sainyabhita Madhavavarman, son of maharaja AyaiSobhlta and grandson of 
mah&asmanta Madhavaraja. He was like the lotus unto the. Silodbhava family (Silodbhava- 
kulakamala). In the Buguda plates rnd others the name of the dynasty is given as 
Sailodbhava, see Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 41. 

3 Besides the Ganjam and Bugoda Plates noticed above, there are four other com- 
plete grants of the Sailodbhavas, viz., the Khurda Plates of Madhavaraja (JASB.,Vol 
LXI1I, Pt. I, p. 282 ff.), the Parikud Plates of Madhyamarajadeva (Ep. Ind., IX, 
pp. 284 ff ), the Koijdedda grant of Dharmaraja {ibid., XIX, p. 267 ff) and the Nivina grant 
of Bharmarajadeva (ibid., XXI, Pt. I, p. 34 ff.) To this list are to be added two incomplete 
records, viz., the Pari Plate of Madhavavarman Sainyabhita (Srinivasa)— Sahitya (a defunct 
Bengali journal), 1319 B.S., p. 895 ; Tekkali Plate of the time of Madhyamaraja — JBORS., 
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northern portion of Gan jam ’ 1 The territory over which Sasanka 
ruled, was, according to the Ganjarn Plates, ‘ surrounded by 
the girdle of the waves of the water of the four oceans, 
together with islands, mountains and cities.’ 

An additional source of information regarding Sasanka ’s 
reign is presented by his coins. One coin found at Mahammad- 
pur in the Jessore district 2 was attributed by Allan and Smith 
to him but recent researches seem to prove that this ascription 
is wrong. In V. A. Smith’s catalogue of the coins in the Indian 
Museum notice has been taken of eight coins belonging to 
Sasanka . 3 They all represent the usual type associated with bis 
name (Siva or king reclining to left on bull with left hand 
uplifted, holding' an object, moon above on left. On right 
Sii-Sa, below jay ah — obverse ; Goddess Lakshml facing, seated 
on lotus, holding lotus in left hand which rests on knee, with 
right hand, outstretched; above on either side elephant sprinkling 
water over her ; on r. Sri SaMfikah-reo .) ■ Sadanka’s coins 
follow the weight-standard adopted by his Gupta predecessors. 
Some of these show a distinct deterioration in the quality of 
gold, which may indicate that the later period of his reign was 
not free from troubles weighing on his financial resources. He 
held his possessions against difficult odds ; and although he may 

1 N. P t Chakravarti, Ep. Tnd , XXI, p. 34 f. He also suggests that the name of the 
river Salima in the neighbourhood of wlio3e bank the Kon goda - manrtnla was situated, may 
be traced * in the small river Salia which is fed by the Cbilka lake.* 

2 CCIM., Vol. T, p. 122; JASB., 185*2, PI. XU, 12. The reverse legend on this 
coin of the Rajallla (or the Throned King) type was read as £ &rl Narenihaditya/ Mr. Allan 
concluded that Sasanka’s other name was not Naren fragupfca, but Narendraditya, see 
CCGDBM., p. Ixiv. Another coin of unknown provenance (see CCIM., Vol. I, p. 120, 
PL XVI, 11) with the reverse legend ‘VNarendravinata ” was also regarded as a specimen 
of ^asarika’s coinage, see CCGDBM., ■■ibid, R. D Banerjee maintains that the legend 
on both the coins is Narendravinafea, see ARS., 1913-14, p. 260. One of these probably 
gives the name of Samacharadava in the obverse legend, s. Ep. Ind , Vol. XVIIT, pp. 79-80. 
A new coin of Sasanka obtained from Mahanad in the Hooghly district has been added to the 
cabinet of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3 The figure on the obverse is that of Siva. V. A. Smith takes it to be a representa- 
tion of the King , CCIM., pp, 121-22, PI. XVI, 12; CCGDBM., pp. 147-48, PI, XXIII, 
14-16, PL XXIV, 1-2. 
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have died in the full enjoyment of an empire extending from 
Bihar to Ganjam in the Madras Presidency, occasional outbreaks 
of hostilities with Harska or his ally during the later part of his 
reign were probably unavoidable. 

Sasanka was the master of a considerable empire comprising 
Bihar and Guucli (probably including North Bengal) and extend- 
ing in the south-east up to Ganjam. Although he may have 
owed his descent to the Gupta family, he was a Bengal king par 
excellence. The centre of his empire was in Western Bengal at 
Bangamati in the district of Murshidabad. He left an indelible 
impression on the history of his time. The rapidity of his action 
as shown in his probable attack on Kanauj seemed to have 
roused up hopes in the minds of many contemporary rulers. 
Already there were signs of the Gauda-Thanesar conflict assum- 
ing the shape of a general movement against the Yardhanas. 
The gravity of the situation is indicated in a passage in the 
Harshacharita where Senapati Simhanada exhorts the youthful 
Harsha to courageous action in a few significant words : 
“Think not, therefore, of the Gauda king alone. So deal that . . . 
no other follow his example— these mock conquerors, these would- 
be lovers of the whole earth.” 1 In another passage Harshavar- 
dhaoa is reported to have said : “I swear that unless in a 
limited number of days I clear the earth of the Gaudas and 
make it resound with fetters on the feet of all kings who are 
excited to insolence then will I hurl my sinful self, like a moth, 
into an oil-fed flame . . . ”. 2 Sasanka failed to attain his imme- 
diate objective ; but Harsha’s vigour, stimulated by opposition, 
was displayed in persistent warlike activity carried on for the 
first six years of his reign. He overran the Five Indies, 
dashed the hopes of “ mock conquerors ” and far extended the 
limits of his inherited empire which had at the time of his 
accession been almost engulfed in ruin. Sasarika’s failure meant 
the success of an empire that represented the history of Northern 
India for a period of about forty years under Harsha. By his 

? Ibid., p. 187, 



Hd, (Trans.), p. 185. 
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expedition against Ivanauj he opened anew chapter in the history 
of Bengal, a chapter in which by a series of events the relations 
between the two countries assumed an importance unknown 
before. In the next century a Ivanauj king killed a Gauda ruler 
and about a century later a king of Bengal had the satisfaction of 
placing his own nominee on the throne of a country that had 
humiliated her in the past. Early in the tenth century, again, a 
Ivuiauj king established a temporary authority in the very heart 
of the Gauda empire. SasMka’s career came to a close some 
time between A. D. 619 and 637. Hiuen-tsang, visiting Ivarna- 
snvarna in the latter year, refers to him as a recent king. But 
lie does not name the ruler of this territory during the time of the 
visit. According to the Sanskrit text of the Manjusnmuiakalpa 
he appears to have ruled for 17 years, 1 month and 7 or 8 days 
(v. 732), but this information need not be regarded as strictly 
correct. Furthermore his death is reported to have been brought 
about by the application of some magic (mrito mantra-prayogena — 
v.731), 2 which was probably resorted to for ending the mortal 
trouble caused by an unspecified disease in the mouth. Conse- 
quently, it may be inferred that after Sasanka’s death his kingdom 
was annexed to Harshavardliana’s empire. The Chinese pilgrim 
does not also say who was ruling Pundravardhana or Tamralipta 
when these territories were visited by him. The conclusion 
may be drawn that a considerable part of Bengal came to be 
included in the Ivanauj Empire before Harsha’s death. The com- 
plete establishment of his authority in the east probably dated 
about 613 A.D. when he undertook a successful expedition 
against Ganjam, the region which had formerly acknowledged the 
supremacy of the deceased Sasahka. Affairs in eastern countries 
appear to have been in a disturbed condition when Harslia at 
the termination of his campaign in the Ganjam country held a 
court at Ivaj aiigala to the east of Champa (Bhagalpur). 1 Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Hiuen-tsang the country of ICajangala, 

1 Si-yu-ki, Vol. II, p. 103. 

2 See Text in K. P. Jayaawal’s Imperial History, 54. 
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which had been ruled by a neighbouring state, became desolate 
after the death of its king and “ most of the people were 
scattered in villages and hamlets.” This king was most probably 
Purnavarman of Magadlia, who died shortly after Harsha’ s 
conquest of Gan jam (64-3 A.D.). 1 After the obsequies of 
Purnavarman, Siladitya Raja offered to a Buddhist priest 1 the 
revenue of eighty large towns of Orissa ’ which seem to have 
come under his possession in consequence of his recent military 
victory. It is difficult to see how it was possible for Harsha to 
exercise control over the different portions of Bengal while 
Purnavarman was ruling over Bihar. The latter may have re- 
cognised the Kanauj emperor as his suzerain. On his return 
from Ganjam and after Pumavarman’s death, Siladitya built a 
palace at Kajaiigala and made definite arrangements in regard to 
the administration of the different states in the east. It was on 
this occasion that he probably installed on the throne of Bihar 
his friend Madhavagupfca, 2 who inaugurated a new line of rulers 
that continued to govern the province for a considerable period 
of time. There is no evidence to show in what manner the 
authority of Harsha was exercised in Bengal. After his death 
his empire was seized by Arjuna, who had served under him as 
a minister, but his rule was very brief. The Chinese Mission 
under Wang-Hiuen-Tse, supported by armies from Nepal and 
the Tibetan king, Srong-Tsan-Gampo, stormed the chief city 
of Tirhut and overthrew Arjuna, who was later despatched to 
China. Bhaskaravarman rendered help to the Chinese cause 
and may have obtained some part of Bengal as a reward for his 
co-operation. His Nidhanpur copper-plates were issued from his 


3 Beal, Life, p. 154. The Bod hi Tree destroyed by $ a Banka was 11 brought back to 
life” by Purnavarman ; see Watters, IX, p. 115. M. L». Etfcingb&usen’s Table places 
Purnavarman as the king of Western Magadha at c. 590 A.D.,; see Harsbavardbana/ 
Empereur ef, Poete, 1906, p 8. Daring the period of Sasanka’s supremacy in the east, it 
was perhaps impossible for him to rule as an independent monarch in Bihar. 

8 See the Aphsad ins. of Mityasena, CII., Vol. Ill, No. 42, p. 809. 
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victorious camp pitched at Kamasu varna (Rangamati in the 
iirsiii<3fi bad district) for the purpose of renewing certain grants 
of lands made by his great-grandfather, Ohandramukhavarman. 
Aa allusion is made in these copper-plates to the victory achieved 
by the king with the help of his army, consisting of ships, 
elephants, horses and foot-soldiers (mahanau-hasty-asva-patty- 
H'lihpciUy-upatta-jaya-hbdrllmartha — cf. Banskhera Plate) . The 
military operations implied in the passage may have been 
undertaken in aid of the Chinese usurper. 1 It may be pointed 
out that the interest taken by Bhaskaravarman in Chinese 
politics dated earlier than his alliance with the usurper, as was 
shown in his conversation with Hiuen-tsang when he attended 
the court of Kamarupa at the invitation of its king. 2 The 
Nidhanpur copper-plates, 8 Bana’s Harshacharita and a Nalanda 
Seal furnish us with the genealogy of. Bhaskaravarman’s family. 
The Harshacharita supplies the names of Bhaskaravarman and 
his four predecessors. The earliest name presented by it is that 
of Maharaja Bhufcivarman. He was succeeded by Chandra- 
mukhavarman, whose son Sthitivarman was the father of Sus- 
thiravarman. His biruda was Mriganka and his son by Syama- 
devl was Bhaskaravarman, the ally of Harshavardhana. It may 
be noted in this connection that Bana mentions Bbagadatta, 

Pushpadatta and Vajradatta as former kings of Kamarupa. 1 

The Nidhanpur copper- plates give a more complete genealogy, 
carrying the history of Bhaskara’s descent further back by six 
generations. The dynasty seems to have been founded by Pushya- 

varman (v. 7). His son Samudravarmani (v. 8) married 

1 The Tibetan control over India and Nepal which followed the usurper’s success was 
thrown off in A.'D. 703, see E, H. Parker, China, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, Journal of 
the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911 , p. 133. 

2 The King once said to the pilgrim : “At present in various states of India a song has 
been heard for some time called ‘ The Music of the Conquests of Ch’in (Tsin) wang of 
Mahachina' ’ — this refers to your .Reverence's native country . . . I presume.” The pilgrim 
replied: “Yes, this song praises my sovereign’s excellences ! ’’—Watters, Vol. I, p. 348; 
Ind. Ant., 1878, p. 199. 

3 AST., 1917-18, p. 44 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 65 ft ; XIX, pp. 125 IT., 245 ft. For rome 
.observations on these plates by Padman&bb Bhatiacharya, see IHQ., 1927, pp, 839-40 if. 
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Dattadevf (v. 9). Their son was Balavarman (v. 9) who married 
Batnavatx (v. 10). His son and successor Kalyanavarman (v. 10) 
married Gandharvavati (v. 11 ). The next king Ganapati, who 
married YajnavatT, was the father of Mahendravarman (v. 12), the 
husband of Suvrata (v. 13 ). Their son Narayanavarman (v. 13) 
took for his wife Devavatl who gave birth to the next king 
Mahabhutavarman (v. 14), to be identified with Bhutivarman 
mentioned in the Harshacharita. His wife’s name is given in the 
Nidhanpur plates as Vijnanavati (v. 15). The next name which 
is the same as in the Harshacharita is that of Chandramukha, 
whose wife was called Bhogavatl (v. 16). The name of Bbaskara’s 
grandfather is slightly different from the variants furnished 
in Bana’s work (Sthitavarman — v. 16 ; cf. Sthitivarman and 
Sthiravarman of the Harshacharita). His queen was named 
Nayanadevx (v. 18). In regard to their son it may be observed 
that the Nidhanpur inscription, which is also acquainted with 
his biruda Mriganka (vv. 17 - 18 ), 2 mentions him uuder the name 
of Susthitavarman, while it is given as Susthiravarman in the 
Harshacharita. The Nidhanpur form is also present intheAphsad 
inscription. We learn from the former source that Bhaskara- 
varman had an elder brother called Supra tishthitavarman (vv. 20-21 
— Supratishthita-katakasya hidachalasy-aiva . . . tasy-anuja . . .). 
It is interesting to note that the Harshacharita, describing 
Bhaskaravarman as Bhaskaradyuti, agrees with the Nidhanpur 
inscription, which compares his prowess to that of the brilliance 
of the sun (bhasharam-iva tejasam nilayam — v. 22 ). The revised 
reading of the inscription on the Nalanda Seal 8 by B. D. 
Banerjee shows that it contains a genealogical table relating to 
this Varman dynasty of Kamarupa. The letters in the inscrip- 
tion are far from distinct, but it is probable that it starts the 

1 HC., op. tit,, p. 217. The names of Naraka, Bliagadatta and Vajradatta are also to 
be found in the Nidhanpur plates (vv. 4-6), see Ep. Ind., XII, p. 73. Their family are 
said to have ruled for three thousand years. 

2 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 74. 

3 R. D. Banerjee, JI30RS., 1919, pp. 302-01 ; K. N. Dikshit, ibid., 1920, pp. 151-62; 
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genealogy from Ganapativarman and gives the names of the. 
successive queens. The dynasty of Bhaskaravarman was founded, 
according to Gait, about the middle of the 5th century A,. IX, but 
it is more likely that its origin is to be placed a little earlier . 1 
Being its nearest neighbour, the House was naturally antagonis- 
tic to Gauda. Its alliance with the Vardhana dynasty dwarfed 
the imperial ambition of Sasahka, and subsequently, the con- 
fusion into which Harsha’s empire was plunged after his death, 
was an advantage which was fully exploited by Bhaskaravarman 
in establishing a brief domination in Gauda. 2 His reign came 
to an end about 650 A. D. 

The history of Bengal from now onwards till the advent 
of the Palas presents a series of invasions from outside attracted 
by internal chaos and disorder. During the earlier part of this 
period a ruling family, which had already established its sway, 
flourished in Eastern Bengal, but there is not much evidence 
to show that it ever exercised its authority over the whole of 
the country. The main source of our information regarding 
this dynasty is the Ashrafpur Plates, 3 written in incorrect 
Sanskrit, to each of which is attached a seal containing the 
legend 8nmad-Devakhadga: Devakhadga, in whose reign 
these plates were engraved, belonged to a dynasty founded by 
Khadgodyama, who seems to have carved out an independent 
principality for the enjoyment of his family ( kskitir-iyam - 
abhito nirjitd yena, 1. 4, Plate B). His son and successor 
was Jatakhadga. He is said to have destroyed multitudes of 
enemies through his heroism ( kshitipatir-abhapad-yena sarv-a- 
ri-samg ho-vidh vasta h surabhdvdt-trinavi-iva mandd dantinev-asm- 

1 Kp. Ind., XII, p. G8. 

2 Pandit Fad manath Bh attach ary a has advanced a theory that the Nidhanpur Plates 
show that they were issued at the time when he was helping Harabavardhana in conquering 
Karnasuvarna see IIIQ. V HI, 1.927, p, 839; Kamarupa-sasanavalT, pp. 5.9. But we do not 
know when, if ever, the Kanau} emperor made such an attempt. There is no mention of any 
such fact in the Plates. 

3 lid. by Gangamohan Laskar in MASB., Vol. I, p. 85 if. See aisoR. L. M jtra, ; 
for Plate A, Proc. ASB., 1885, p. 49 If,, and *for , Plate IB, Proc. ASB,, 1890, pp. 242-43 ; 
Hoernle, /hid., 1891, p. 119-20. 
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vrindam (]1. 5-6, Plate B). His son Devakhaclga is called 
‘ narapati ’ (1. 6., Plate B). In Plate A it is said that his 
footstool was illumined by the jewels on multitudes of heads 
of numberless rulers of the earth (jay a ty-ases ha - ks Ivitipa la-inu- 
imau)li-mdld-mani-d'i ptita-padapitha — 1.2). It may be supposed 
that both Jatakhadga and Devakhaclga succeeded in extending 
their kingdom to a certain extent. Devakhadga’s wife was 
Mahadevl Sri Prabhavatl, whose name is given in copper-plate 
A from Ashrafpur. The son of the third king by Prabhavatl 
was Rajaraja, who figures as the heir-apparent in the two 
inscriptions (tat-suto — PI. B). In Plate A he is called Rajaraja-- 
bhatta (1.13 — -Rajarajabhattasya), and in the other his name 
is given simply y*s Rajaraja. In Plate B Sri Yajiiavarman 
acts in the capacity of the dutaka. The two records were 
written ( likhitam ) by the same artist — Paramasaugata Puradasa. 
Plate B mentions one Bdirnakhaclga, but bis relationship 
with the family is not known. The Plates were issued 
from the victorious headquarters at Karmanta, probably to 
be identified with the modern village of Badkamta (Jaya- 
Karmdnta-vasakat), 1 twelve miles west of the town of Comilla 
in Eastern Bengal. The names of Khaclgodyama, Jatakhadga, 
Devakhaclga and Prabhavatl are also preserved in the Sarvani 
Image-Inscription, 2 found several years ago in a village called 
Deulbacli, about 14 miles south of Comilla. This record 
describes Prabhavatl as the queen-consort of Devakhaclga 
(■ rajms-tasya mahadevl mahishl), the son of Jatakhadga whose 
father Khaclgodyama was f an overlord of kings ’ ( nnp-adhi - 
raja). Devakhaclga is said to have been a powerful monarch 
who distinguished himself by his martial success ( pratdpo . . . 
vijit-dri-khadgah). N. K. Bhattasali thinks that Ashrafpur wdiere 
the two plates of the family were recovered and Deulbadi, the 
find-spot of the present inscription, marked respectively the 

c JASB. (N.S.), Vo!. X,p. S3; Up. Tn<!„ XVIH, p. 35. . . 

* N. K. Bhatt isali has edited this inac. in Bp. Ind., Voi. XVH, pp. 857-50. 
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western and the eastern limit of Samatata — the kingdom of the 

Ivbadgas. 

Borne data are available for fixing the time of these records. 
Both the Plates are dated. According to Iioernle 1 and most 
scholars (hey were both engraved in the year 13. Either this 
is to he taken as a regnal year or it should he referred to an 
era not specified in the documents themselves. It is held by 
Iioernle that the date of the Ashrafpur Plates is to be connected 
with the Newar era. It would thus correspond to about 893 
A.D. R. L. Mitra, through an oversight pointed out by 
Iioernle, read the date as 713. R. 0, Majumdar is of the 
opinion that the date of the first plate is the year 13, while 
the year mentioned in the second is either 73 or 79. 2 According 
to him the first date is a regnal year, but the second is to be 
assigned to the Harsha era ( = A.D. 679 or 685). R. D. Banorjee 8 
takes both the records to be dated in the same year, viz., 13, but 
lie assigns them on paleographicai grounds to the 9th century 
A.D. It does not, however, appear difficult to be convinced of the 
comparatively early character of the script used in the Ashrafpur 
Plates. 1 A prominent feature of it is that the tops of such 
letters as p, m, y, s, etc., are not closed, but almost quite open. 
Home of the letters preserve their tails (cf. y, in, g, etc.). The 
older form of h along with the looped form, as seen in the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman , 5 has been used. The 
letter t is of less advanced form than its prototype in the 
Kliaiimpur inscription (early 9th century A. D.). The looped 
from of to has not yet made its appearance. The conclusion 
arrived at by this writer is that the characters of the Ashrafpur 
Plates are more allied to those of the Madhuban and Banskhera 
Plates of Harsha than even the Shahpur or Aphsad inscription of 

1 Proc. ASB., 1891, p. 119. W iV '''A'.:' A V : G./Y G'V- v.Y-Y -v" ) y*':Y ; Y' 

2 JASB. (N. SA, XIX, 1923, pp. 375-79. 

3 Banglar Itihas, p, 233. Jy ? 

4 JASB. (N. S.), 1914, VoL X, p. 812 If; XlX, pp. 377-79; Ep. Ind. f XVI I, p. 357. 

■- 5 CII.j VoL TIT, No. 71. This comparison h defective in so far as it concerns inscription 

on different materials. 
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Aditvasena (A.D. 673). Probably some light is thrown on the 
chronological position of the dynasty by the Chinese accounts 
of the 7th century A.D. The existence of a Brahmanical dynasty 
in Samatata is suggested by the evidence of Hiuen-tsang’s 
itinerary, which refers to his contemporary Silabhadra, 1 the abbot 
of the Nalanda monastery, as belonging to this royal family. A 
later reference to the political history of Samatata is to be 
found in the account, given by I-tsing, of several pilgrims 
from China who came to India 2 after Hiuen-tsang, but before 
he himself took ship in 671 A.D. Among these Chinese visitors 
I-tsing in his memoirs refers to Seng-chi, a priest and a 
companion of Ling- wan, who came to India ‘ by the southern 
sea route and arrived at Samatata.’ The king of this 
country at the time of his visit was Rajabhata, who was a 
Buddhist Upris ika. The Budlhist prince Rajarajabhatfca, the son 
of Devakhaclga of Eastern Bengal, may be held to be identical 
with this Rajabhata, who was ruling Samatata some time before 
A.D. 671. ITis family may have originally been Brahmanical 
as mentioned by Hiuen-tsang, but it later associated itself with 
the cause of Buddhism. Thus the attribution of the Khadga 
dynasty to the 7th century A.D. may be supported on several 
important grounds : firstly, the evidence of paleography, secondly, 
the family’s association with Eastern Bengal, where a settled 
government is definitely known to have prevailed during the 
period from an independent source, viz., the Chinese 
accounts, and thirdly, the similarity of name between Rajaraja- 
bhatta and Rajabhata, to which should be added the fact that 
both are represented as Buddhists. 3 If the reference in I-tsing’s 
account is to be applied to Eajarajabbatta, it is impossible to 

1 Watters, Vol. II, pp. 109, 168, 227. 

2 Heal, Life, Intro., pp. xxv, xl 

3 The theory of an earlier date for the dynasty than the one proposed by R. D. Bamirjee 
is generally accepted. Gf. R. 0. Majumdar, JASR. (M. S.)» XIX, p. 878; N. K. Bh itfca*ali, 
JASB. (N. S.\ 1914, p. 83; Bp. Iod., XVII, p. 858 ; R. GL Basak, Sahitya 1391 (B.8), 
pp. 468*69; 1ST. X. Vaso ( Vanger JatTya Itihas, p. 147 q. 
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agree with Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, 1 who holds that one of the 
Ashrafpur Plates is dated in the year 73 or 79 of the Harsha 
era. The Plate seems to have been engraved during the reign 
of Rajarajabhatta’s father Devakhadga, but as the former had 
occupied the throne before I-tsing’s visit (A.D. 071-673), there 
cannot be any truth in the argument that the latter was 
alive years after his accession. The fact that Rajabhata was 
fourth in descent makes it highly probable that the dynasty 
was established in the first quarter of the 7th century A. 1)., 
which approximately corresponded to the time of the end of 
the reign of the East Bengal king Samacharadeva. ft has 
been suggested that he was a Brahmin by caste. The ruling 
family of Samatata in the first half of the 7th century A.D. 
was Brahmanical according to the testimony of Hiuen-tsang. 
It is, therefore, likely that in East Bengal one Brahmin 
dynasty was succeeded by another. The circumstances respon- 
sible for the expiration of Samaeharadeva’s authority or that 
of the family represented by him are unknown, but the 
Mahakuta (Bad, ami) pillar inscription, 2 dated in the fifth year 
of the reign of the Western Ohalukya king Ranavikranta 
(probably 601-2 A.D.) records that Iurtivarman I defeated 
the kings of Vanga, Aiiga, Kalinga, Vattura and Magadha. 
The account may be fictitious, for in the Aihole inscription 3 of 
Pulakesin II (A.D. 634) he is spoken of as having vanquished 
the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas only. If it is true that the 
Ohalukya king successfully invaded Vanga, it may have serious- 
ly affected the fortunes of Samacharadeva, which was soon 
taken advantage of by Khadg odyarna. The evidence of Sasanka’s 
reign in Eastern Bengal is not of a conclusive character. 

The Later Guptas of Magadha seem to have held control 
of some part of Bengal after the passing away of Bhaskaravarman 

1 H.i iiFniifies Devakhadga with Devavarmaa mentioned by I-tsing, see JASB,, 
XIX, p. 378 and n. 3. For Devavarinan, see Beal, Life, Intro. , xxxyi-vii. 

5 Tnd. Ant., XIX, p. 16. 

3 Kp. Tnd , VI, p. 4 if. and plate. 
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(c. A.D. 650). We have already said that this family was re- 
instated in the east by Harsavard liana when he installed his 
associate on the throne of Magadha. The Aphsad (Jafarpur) 
inscription of Adityasena 1 refers to this connection with 
the Kanauj emperor — 3n-Harshadeva-nija-sa(m)gama-vanchhaya- 
— 1. 15. His son by his wife Srlmati was Paramabhttdraka 
Maharajadhiraja Adityasena (Aphsad, Deo-Baranark and 
Mandar inscriptions). The Aphsad inscription of her son 
records among other things the building of a monastery by 
rnahadevl Srlmati ( taj-jananya mahadevya Srlmatya karito 
mathah — 1. 24, cf. Paramabhattarikayam rajnyam mahadeoyam 
s ri-Srimatyam-u tpannah — 1. 2, Deo-Baranark). 2 3 The Aphsad (in 
the Gaya district) Sbahpur 8 (near Bihar town on the right bank 
of the Sakari river), and the Mandar Hill Bock (in the Bhagalpur 
district) inscriptions 4 belong to Adityasena’s reign. He is 
further known from the Deo-Baranark inscription of his great- 
grandson Jivitagupta II, which starts the genealogy from 
Adityasena’s father Madhavagupta. The Sbahpur inscription 
recording the foundation of an image at Nalanda (?) is dated 
in the year 66 of an unspecified era, which is probably the 
same as the one introduced by Harshavardhana. Thus Aditya- 
sena is found to have been alive in A.D. 672-73. His wife 
was Paramabhattarika Srlkonadevi, who excavated a tank, 
as recorded in the Aphsad — priy -bharyaya narapateh srl- 
Konadevya — 1. 26 and the Mandar inscription — Paramabhattd- 
raka-mah(a)r{a)j(a)dhimia-Sn-Ad(i)tyasenadeva-dayit{d ) parama- 

bhdttarik[a)-r(d)jnl-mahad(e)vi-sn K(o)nad(e)vi. 

In the Deogliar (originally Mandar Hill) inscription 5 her name 
appears as KoshadevI (1. 4). The extent of Adityasena’s territorial 
sovereignty cannot be determined with precision, but it may be 

1 CIL, Vol. Ill, No. 42, p. 200ff. 

2 Ibid.i No. 46, p. 213 ff. : 

3 Ibid., No. 43, p 208 ff. 

4 Nos. 44 and 45, p. 211 ff. 

•5 Ibid., pp. 21*243, n; J ASB, LII, PL I, pp. 190-92. 
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inferred from the imperial titles assumed by him that he succeeded 
in reviving the power of the Guptas to a considerable extent. (In 
the dated Shahpur inscription his name is to be found without 
any titles attached to it — Sn-Aditijasenadem-rdjye — 11. 2-3). It 
is to be noted, however, that the inscriptions of the family during 
the period under review all come from Bihar. Adityasena 1 
described as the foremost of kings (kshitUa-chudam a nih — 1. 16 
[Aphsad] — who destroyed the power of all his enemies ( sakala - 
ripu-va(ba)la-cUwamsa-hetur — 11. 20-21), and by whose white 
umbrella the whole circuit of the earth was covered ( iv[e]t-ata - 
putm-sthagita-vasimati-mandah ■ — 1. 21) ..)• If the evidence of a 
later inscription to be found at the "Vaidyanatk Temple at 
Deoghar in the Santhal Parganas is to be believed, he performed 
the Asvamedha and many other sacrifices, and visited the Ohola 
city, and his sovereignty extended up to the shores of the oceans 
C samudranta-vasundharayan ). The Aphsad inscription was com- 
posed by Sukshmasiva, a native of Gauda (Sukshmasivena 
Gaudcna p ra sas tir-vvi kat-akshasd — 1. 27). The usual imperial 
titles continued to be used by the successors of Adityasena. His 
son was Devagupta, who married KamaladevI ( mahadevl ). 
He was succeeded by his son Vishnugupta. The dynasty of the 
latter Guptas closed with Jlvitagupta II, Tishnugupta’s son by 
his queen IjjadevL The Deo-Baranark inscription was issued 
during his reign from his victorious camp near Gomatikottaka, 
situated on the banks of the river Gumti, which flows into the 
Ganges near Benares and Ghazipur. He held Nagarabhukti 
(Patna division) where in a former age the Maukhari kings 
Sarvavarman and Avantivarman had ruled (1. 15). The later 
Gupta dynasty had to contend against powerful enemies and its 
authority was repeatedly jeopardised by pressure from outside, 
which must have been one of the potent causes of its downfall. 
One of these Gupta monarchs, probably Devagupta, sustained a 

1 I-fcsing’s account refers to 1 Sun- Army ’ (Adityasena) as a king who recently built 
a temple at Bodh-Gaya—see Beal, Life, Intro., p. xxxvi. 
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defeat at the hands of the Western Chalukya king Vinayaditya, 
who ascended the throne of his father Vikramaditya in S. 602 
(A. D. 680). 1 Vinayaditya, as it appears from the grants of Ms 
successors, £ came into hostile contact with an Emperor of 
Northern India ’ whose name is not given. His latest inscription 
dated A.D. 694 does not mention this event. It may be con- 
cluded that his North-Indian expedition was undertaken with the 
assistance of his son Vijayaditya shortly before A. D. 696 when 
his reign terminated. As the existence of no other paramount 
ruler in Northern India during the period is known, it seems 
reasonable to assume that Vinayaditya’s operations were 
directed against his contemporary of the later Gupta family. 
His campaign proved successful, as he is said to have forced 
his enemy to surrender to the victor all the tokens of 
his paramount supremacy. In the first half of the 8th 
century Kamarupa appears to have suddenly developed into 
a respectable political power. It is stated in a Katmandu 2 3 * 
inscription of the NepFil king Jayadeva Paracbakrakama that he 
married Rajyamati, the daughter of Harsha. She is described as 
“the noble descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line” ( Bhagadatta - 
rajakulaja), which suggests that Harsha was a king of Kamarupa. 
According to this inscription he enjoyed the mastery of Gauda, 
Odra, Kalinga, Kosala, etc. The date of the inscription 
is A.D. 748 or 759 (153 Harsha era). Further light is thrown 
on the period occupied by his reign in the genealogical account 
of Jayadeva as given in this epigraph. The latter’s mother 
VatsadevT was a daughter of the Maukhari Bhogavarman, 8 
who had married a daughter of Adityasena ( dauhitri Magadh- 
adhiyasya). Thus Harsha’s daughter was the wife of Aditya- 

1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 189, 363, 371 ; lad. Ant., IX, pp. 127, 131 ; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, p. 98, Notes, p. 252. 

2 Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 178-83; Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 541. Re. date, seeLe 
Nepal, n, 170. 

3 The HC. refers to a Maukhari Kshatravarman who was killed by some people- 

masquerading as bards (Mankhas), see Bhau Daji, JBBRAS., X, 1875, p. 44. 
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sena’s grand-da,ughter’s son. On the strength of this 
information it may be inferred that the Kamarupa king 
was a contemporary of Adityasena’s grandson Vishnugupta. 
The alleged conquest of Gauda by Harslm, if it was not 
directly the outcome of a conflict with the Gupta emperor 
of Magadha, at any rate put a curb on his power and erected 
a strong barrier against him in the east. The Tezpur grant 
of Yanamala refers to Sri Harisha, 1 who was probably identical 
with this Kamarupa king. There is some likelihood that he was 
a member of the dynasty founded by Salastambha after the 
death of Bhaskaravarman about the middle of the 7th century. 

The chronological order of these events, of which only frag- 
mentary information is available, cannot be exactly ascertained. 
From another record we learn that Bengal was unable to resist a 
second invader during this period. The attack was made this 
time by a member of the Sail a dynasty and proved disastrous to 
the ruler of Paundra, as recorded in the Bagholi Plates of 
Jayavardhana II 2 ( prakhyato bhiwi Sailavamfa-lilakah). The 
dynasty was founded by Srivardbana I, whose successor Prithu- 
vardhana had three sons, one of whom killed the king of Paundra 
and conquered the whole of his territory. Another son of this 
king defeated the lord of Ka^i. Some idea of the locale and the 
importance of the family can be formed from the details given in 
the Bagholi Plates. Jayavardhana II, to whose reign the Plates 
belong, is himself styled a Parameicara mahamjadhiraja. ITis 
grandfather Jayavardhana I killed the lord of the Vindhya region 
and made his residence there. His son Siivardbana has been given 
the epithet Vindhyesvara. As the characters of the Bagholi Plates 
agree with those of the Paithan grant a of the Bashtrakuta 
Govinda III, dated A.D. 794, these must be assigned to the latter 

1 The Tezpur copper-plate of Yanamala’s father Harjara mentions Harshavarman. 
This name is supposed to be the same as Harisha, which is to be found in Yanamala ’s 
Tezpur copper-plate. See IHQ., 1927, p. 841, n. 1 ; Kamariipa-^anavali, pp. 48, 60. 

^ Ep. Inch, IX, p. 44 ff. yf' ; 

Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 103 ff. ' 
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part of the eighth century. Now, Jayavardhana II, who issued 
these plates, was removed by three generations from the conqueror 
of Paundra, being the great-grandson of his brother who had in- 
flicted a defeat on the Kasi king. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Paundra King was slain at the hands of the Saila 
invader (Paunclr-adhipam Icslimapatim hatv-aiko vishayam . . . 
sakalam jagraha) some time in the first half of the eighth 
century A. D. If the country was under the aegis of the Later 
Guptas of Magadha at the time, it is evident that this con- 
nection proved ineffective in checking aggressive attacks by 
enemies from outside. It is probable that the Later Gupta dynasty 
was ultimately destroyed by Yasovarman, the king of Kanauj, 
who sent amission to China (A. D. 731), and whose military 
exploits have been described with a force of realism in the 
famous Prakrit work Gauda vaho by Vakpati, The poet had 
formerly been associated with the king of Gauda, who was later 
killed in battle by the Kanauj monarch. 1 There is reason to believe 
that Yasovarman himself was later slain by Lalitaditya Muktaplda 
of Kashmir, although the author of the Rajataranginl does not 
give his name. Vakpati informs us that the king of Magadha 
“ whose bravery and puissance even pleased the gods, and 
who had a multitude of kings allied to his cause (v. 414), was 
killed by Yadovarman and the queens of the deceased hero were 
forced to fan the chdmaras over him in his court (695-97).” The 
author afterwards promises to give an account of the death of the 
Gauda king at the hands of his patron (v. 1074) but the story 
is left incomplete. 2 Hence it may not be impossible to doubt 
whether the Magadha king and the Gauda king were identical 
with each ether. Before the decisive battle with the Magadha 
king took place, Yasovarman had arrived in the valley of the 
Son, and next proceeded to the Vindhya mountain (276-80). As 
soon as the report of the progress of his army reached the Magadha 

1 Bee Gaudavaho, ed. by S. P. Pandit, Bombay Sanskrit) Series. 
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king’s ear, lie ‘ fled before him through fear,’ ‘ darkening the 
space before him with the cldna of his elephants ... in rut, as if 
he carried before him the darkness of a night which he created 
by charms.’ 1 His allies, ashamed of their retreat, prepared 
themselves to meet the enemy openly in battle (414). The 
scene of the battle is graphically portrayed in sloka 415. But 
the Magadha king, notwithstanding the assistance of his friends 
and confederates, was captured by Yasovarman (v. 417). In 
commemoration of his victory he founded a city bearing his 
name in Bihar, Yasovarmapura, which was visited by the 
Buddhist scholar Vlradeva in the 9th century A. D. In this 
battle the lord of Vanga, whose identity is not revealed, was 
defeated (419-21). The evidence of Vakpati’s work may not be 
regarded as sufficiently clear to warrant a definite conclusion as to 
whether Gauda and Magadha were under the same ruler during 
the time, but it at least shows that these two and Vanga formed, 
from the political standpoint, a homogeneous group, and offered 
resistance to the eastward advance of Kanauj attempted by 
Yasovarman 2 and that the authority of the Magadha king seems 
to have extended up to the sea-shore, for Yasovarman is men- 
tioned to have proceeded towards this direction after having 
caught hold of the former who had taken to his heels ( ahavi 
valaantam kavaliuna Magahahivam mahi-ndho j jdo eld-surahimmi 
jalaki-veta-vamntammi ) II — v. 417 ). There seems to be much truth 
in the suggestion that the Magadha king who lost his life in the 

1 lbid. t Tntro,, p xxiv. 

2 The recently discovered Nalanda. ins of * Yasovarmadeva ’ was attributed by H>rananda 

Stotri to Yagodharman of the Maudasor inscrs., see Ep. Ind., XII, p. 40 ; also see ASB.» 
1925-20. pp. 131, 158. But N. K. Bhaltasali assigns it to the reign of Yasovarman of Kanuaj 
on palaeograpbic grounds, see Modern Review, 1931, pp. 806-7 ; also the controversy in 
IHQ., VII ; VIII, pp. 228, 615, 371. The subject requires further investigation. As 
Yafevarman’s power may have extended up to the Brahmaputra, it is not improbable that a 
son (Mai ad a) of one of his ministers might have made the religious gift at Nalanda recorded 
in this inscription. insists on the name being read as he has read it, but I am almost 

certain that it reads Yaibdharman. From the narrative*, fashion of the inscription it is not 
ajso certain that it was incised in the life-time of this king. 
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encounter was Jlvitagupta II, the last of the line represented in 
the preceding century by Adityasena. 

Not long after this catastrophe to Gauda- Vanga-Magadha, 
another king of Bengal was killed by the Kashmir lord Lalita- 
ditya at whose hands Yasovarman may have met his death. 
Lalitaditya Muktaplda is known by the name of Mu-to-pi 
to the Chinese ‘ historians, who refer to the embassy sent by 
him to the emperor Hiuen-tsang (713-55 A. D.). He is said 
to have launched upon a plan of digvijaya in the course of. 
which he came into close contact with Gaudamandala, 
£ whose numberless elephants joined him ... as if attracted 
by friendship for the elephant (carrying) the couch of Lakshml, 
who was attached (to the king) ’ — [Bk. IV, v. 148— 
Akrishta- Lakshml-paryanka-danti-sakhyad-iv-dgatdh | Asi-sriyam- 
stam nihsesha-dantino Gauda-mandalat ]. The Gauda king 
later went to Kashmir in response to an invitation by 
Lalitaditya who had given a solemn assurance as to his personal 
safety in his realm. But he was treacherously put to death 
during his friendly visit to Kashmir. Even the author of the 
RajatarahginI has no hesitation in denouncing the act as un- 
worthy of the king. According to the Kashmir historian it 
was a fault £ which might have befitted another ruler.’ The 
Gauda attendants of the murdered king prepared to avenge the 
death of their mister and attacked the temple of of Ramasvaml 
mistaking it for that of Pari hasakesava, where Lalitaditya had 
taken his vow of hospitality. The dark-oolourel ( sydmala ) 
men from Gauda broke into pieces the silver image of the god, 
and desecrated the temple. The manner in which they expressed 
their condemnation of the treachery even attracted the a lmira- 
tion of their enemies. Kalhana says that £ even the creator 
cannot achieve what the Gaudas did on that occasion ’ (v. 332 — 
Vidhatur-apy-asadhyam tad-yad- Gaudair-vihitam tada). The 
episode that followed the king’s assassination has been described 
as a £ Gauda-rakshasa-viplava ’ or a revolution created by the 
monsters from Gauda (v. 334). The effect of the devastating raid 
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carried out by the Gaudas was visible even down to the 12th 
century, when Kalhana. wrote his work ! { To this day,’ says he, 

‘ even the temple of Ramasvamin is seen empty, whereas the whole 
world is filled with the fame of the Gauda heroes ’ ( Brahman- 
dam Gaudwcirandm sa-ndtham yasasd pnnah — v. 335), ‘ who 
courageously sacrificed their lives for the sake of the departed 
lord ’ (v. 324). But they were few in number and could scarcely 
face the forces which soon gathered round them. c The streams 
of their blood . . . enriched the earth (, Svdmi-bhaktir-asdmdnyd 
dhanya cli-eyam vasundhara — v\ 330). Kalhana is reticent as to 
the motive underlying the murder of the Gauda king committed 
by the hirelings of the Kashmir lord at Trigrami. 

What has been characterised by some scholars as a pure 
myth purports to describe the connection between Gauda and 
Kashmir in the days of Jayapida, 1 the grandson of Lalita- 
ditya. According to the story related by Kalhana, while 
Jayapida’ s brother-in-law Jajja usurped the throne, he himself 
was wandering abroad. In the course of his exile he is said to have 
come to the city of Pauudravardhana, where he passed some 
time incognito under the pseudonym Kallata ( G a uda-rdj-dsray am 
guptam Jayant-dkhyene bhubhuja 1 praviveso kramen-atha 
nagararh Panndravardhanam — Bk. IV, vv. 421, 461-62), but 
ultimately drew the attention of its ruler Jayanta through an act 
of prowess. As a reward for his bravery Jayanta gave his 
daughter, KalyanadevI, in marriage to -Jayapida. The latter 
defeated the five kings of Gauda, or the kings of five 
Gauda’s, who were his father-in-law’s overlords, and made him 
supreme in their place (Pancha-Gaudddhipan-jitm Svasuram tad - 
adhUvaram — v. 468). 

1 A, Stein holds that there may be some truth in the account- of Jayaplda’s visit to 
Bengal, but that the rest of the story is probably a poetical embellishment, see Rajat. 
(Translation), Vol. I, Intro., p. 94. V. A. Smith, B, P. Chandra and B. D. Banerjee doubt 
the authenticity of the story as lacking corroboration, see KHL, p. 387 ; G-IiM., p. 18 ; 
Banglar Itihas, p. 133. N. N. Vasa is inclined to accept it as reliable, — Vahger JatTtya 
Itibis, Bajanya-kanda, p. 101. See also SPP., Vol. VI, Proceedings, p. 4. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Pala Dynasty and the End of Matsyanyaya 


Political decline of Bengal in the earlier half of the eighth century. Invasions from 
abroad and internal disorganisation. A Popular Dynasty established. Accession of Gopala, 
the first king of the Pala Dynasty, C. 750 A.D. Its origin. Career of G-opala. 

A careful study of the epigraphic and literary records of 
the eighth century shows that Bengal had sunk into political 
impotence lasting for several decades until the creation of a 
strong government restored her to her normal life. The repeated 
invasion of the country from outside hardly allowed it any 
opportunity to stabilise its political organisation in a manner 
sufficient to check the aggressive ambition of its enenyf® j>Jvmd 
and the forces of disorder in operation at home. Iri the cSMe 
of the eighth century no less than three kings of Gauda are 
recorded to have been killed by its powerful rivals. One of them 
was slain by Yasovarman of Kanauj, another by assassins engaged 
by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and a third Gauda king ( Paundradhipa ) 
was killed in battle by a member of the Saila dynasty connected 
with the Vindhya region. The Nepalese inscription of Jayadeva 
proves that for some time Gauda was under the rule of Harsha, 
a king of the Bhagadatta family of Kamarupa, during this period 
of stagnation and downfall, the germs of which can be traced 
in the breakdown of Sasanka’s ambitious plans. But while the 
political power of the country failed to assert itself in an effective 
manner, its economic condition in general was probably not un- 
satisfactory ; indeed, its comparative prosperity may have been 
one of the causes that attracted the greedy attention of the neigh- 
bouring powers well aware of the natural advantages due to its 
river-system and participation in the traffic on the sea. The 
author of the Rajataranglnl refers to the wealth of the citizens of 
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Pauydravardhana ( pwuravibhuti ) in bis account of Jayapida’s so- 
journ in Bengal. There were elements of heroism and loyalty to 
the throne in the character of the Gauda people, which evoked the 
admiration even of their enemies as is attested by the historian 
Kalhana. A step in the direction of political recovery was taken 
when the people of Bengal chose Gopala as their sovereign in the 
latter half of the eighth century — a measure which changed the 
whole aspect of her history. He founded a dynasty that reigned 
through vicissitudes of fortune for nearly four centuries and a 
half. There are frequent references in the inscriptions of this 
royal family to the wealth of fighting material at its disposal, 
especially navy and cavalry. 1 Proud allusions are made to the 
popularity enjoyed by some of its notable representatives. 2 * * * * * Freed 
from domestic chaos and with due military preparations, Gauda 
now' proceeded to realise its dream of “ universal conquest.” 

Taranath, the Tibetan historian (1608 A. I).), 8 throws 
welcome light on the circumstances leading to the foundation of 
tlic^s/to toy inaugurated by Gopala. Bengal, it appears from 
his account, had been suffering from anarchy previous to his 
occupation of the throne, “in Odivisa (Orissa), in Bengal, and 
in the other five provinces of the east, each Kshatriya, Brahman, 
and merchant constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no kiug ruling the country ” (Chap. XXVIII). This 
anarchical situation was aggravated by the action of “ the wife of 
one of the late kings,” who “ by night assassinated every one of 
those who had been chosen to he kings.” The unhappy state of 

1 Sa khalu Bhaglratb!*patha*pravarttam5na - nanavidba- nauvataka - sampadUa~setu* 
bandha - nibifca - 3ailasikhara - srepi - vibhramat - aprameya - haya - vahint. 

2 Dbarmapala’s universal popularity is spoken of io v. 18 of th© Kbaiimpur grant. Of. 

** Hearing his praises song by the cowherds on the borders, by the foresters in the forests, by 

the villagers on the outskirts of villages, in every courtyard, in every market and in 

pleasure-houses he always basbfulfy tarns 'aside ... ** — Ep. Tnd,, Vo!. IV, v. 13, p. 252. 

Mahip&la was another popular king. The saying * Dhan bhanle MahTpaler gTta ' is still 

current among the people, see D. G. Sen, East Bengal Ballads, Vol, IV, Pfc. 1, p. 835 f.n. 

On popular songs about the Palas, see D. 0, Sen’s General Intro, to East Bengal Ballad*, 
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things was put an end to by Gopak, who was first elected for a 
period, but when he succeeded in delivering the country from her 
insidious influence be was made king for life . 1 The testimony of 
Tarauath is to a large extent corroborated by epigraphic evidence. 
According to the Khali m pur inscription , 2 belonging to the second 
king of the dynasty, Gopala was made to accept the hands of 
Lakshm by the people actuated by the desire of ending the 
condition of lawlessness into which their country had been 
plunged. The term ‘ ‘ mdtsyanyaya, used in this connection, 
signifies, according to the explanation offered in ancient texts, a 
condition of existence where there is no established government, 
encouraging every strong man to consider himself superior to his 
surroundings and engage in acts of self-aggrandisement at the 
cost of his weaker neighbours. The Khali mpur inscription thus 
refers, in agreement with the Tibetan historian, to a sort of 
popular election that was resorted to at a critical moment in 
the history of Bengal. The evidence of Taranath further shows 
that some kind of elective monarchy also prevailed during 

1 From the reconstruction attempted by K. P. Jay aswal, it appears that the Xrya- 
MafijuiHmulakalpa gives the names of three predecessors of Gopala. The first in order of 
precedence is one whose name began with the letter * hha ’ (v. 679). This is identified with 
the king who in verse 868 is called Svadadya (Bajabhadra in Tibetan), that is, the initial 
element of his name was Svada. For the history of Gauda which is given from the above 
verse to v. 875 appears to be resumed in v. 888, which refers to the line of Gopala 
being of Sudra origin, This * Bhakaradya ’ or * Svadadya * king was Sudra by caste 
(v. 869). It seems, however, from verse 873 that the SvadSdya king was a Naga Raja, 
The widowed queen of the last king of his family probably played the part of the principal 
villain in accentuating the anarchical condition of the eastern provinces (tiryagbhyo 
Nagarajas-tu mababhogi-visaradah). The Svadadya king ruled for 17 years. He was 
followed by one whose name began with the letter * da.' He ruled for ten days. Then 
there arose another king who ruled only for three days. His successor was Gopala. The 
account clearly shows a state of turmoil antecedent to Gopala’s accession to the throne, 
see Imperial History, pp, 42, 60, 71* 

2 ‘ Matsya-nyayam-apobitura prakritibhir-laksbmyah karam(n) = grabitah.’— EpJnd., 
TV, P* 218. The Kautillya Artha&astra refers to matsyanyaya as follows : — apranlto hi 
matsy any ay am-udbhavay ati 1 ballyan-abalam hi grasate dandadhar-abhave—I. 4. i ; Ed. by 
J. Jolly and K, Schmidt— The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, Vol. T, p. 6. The term 
has been explained as “the rule of fish ” which “ consists of the big fish swallowing the 
small ones ; or of the powerful roasting the weak, like fish on a spit. 1 ’— Ibid., Vol II, p. 4. 
Of. Maim VIT, 20; Narada, XVII, 15, p. 218; Mbhfc. XII, 15, 453; GLM., p. 19 n. ; 
Bohtlingk, Indisclie Sprucb, v. 8942, quoted by Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., Vol IV, p. 251, In. 1 
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i the anarchical period preceding Gopak’ s accession. But no 

I light is thrown on the manner in which the plan worked or on the 

| character of the institution through which the determining 

| will found its expression. Did the entire body of people 

I in a particular region participate in a definite system of 

; election, or was it only a section of them, perhaps the 

: army, the composition of which in this transitional period is 

I little known, that may have come to exercise a dominant voice 

; in the appointment of their rulers when the paramount 

; authority of the state had been disrupted ? In the later inscrip- 

; tions of the dynasty there is no trace of the practice of a 

; fundamental constitutional right by the people such as can be 

i expected under a system of elective monarchy. The establish- 

ment of a popular monarchy might have eliminated the necessity 
; of prolonging the life of an institution that had probably been 

introduced as an emergency measure and having performed 
; its historic function died within a short time as its usefulness 

was no longer appreciated. 

An approximate attempt may be made here to fix the com- 
mencement of this epoch of orderly government. The only sheet- 
anchor in the vexed chronology of the dynasty, available from its 
own records, is the Vilcrama year 1083 (=1026 A. D.) a date 
given in the Sarnath inscription 1 referring to a Mahlpala 
( Sarnvat 1083 Pausha-dine 1. 3). The special importance of 
this inscription lies in the fact that if the reference is to be taken 
as applying to a Pala king of Bengal [(Gauda)-dhipa], it remains 
the only document of the family that is dated in an established era. 
In the order of succession the Pala king Mahlpala I stands ninth 
or tenth from Gopala, the founder of the dynasty. There is good 
reason to believe that the date supplied in the Sarnath inscription 
nearly marked the end of M'ahlpala’s reign. His son and successor, 
Nayapala, had already been on the throne for some time in A.D* 
1042 when be is said to have received a letter from the Buddhist 

1 Ind. Ant. ,XIV,pp. 139-40 ; ASI., 1903-1904, p. 222 ; GLM., pr 104. 
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monk Atlsa Dipankara. 1 Besides, Nayapala and his son Vigra- 
hapala were contemporaries of the Chedi King Kama, who 
ascended the throne about 1041 A.D. Starting from the fixed 
point, viz., the year 1026 A.D., as shewn above, we may 
proceed to calculate backwards on the basis of the known 
dates of the reigns of Mahipala and his predecessors, for the 
purpose of determining the date of the accession of the second 
king, viz., Dharmapala. It will be found from the following 
table that a period of about 243 years intervened between 
the commencement of Dharmapala’s reign and the approxi- 
mate end of Malnpala’ s administration. Thus it might be 
possible to say that Dharmapala ascended the throne at some 
date in the neighbourhood of A.D. 783 ( = 1026 — 243). 

Known dates 

Dharmapala ... ... ... 32 

Devapala ... ... ... 39 

Surapala (with whom Vigrahapala I had 
probably a conjoint or synchronous 
reign. According to most scholars, he 


was identical with Surapala) 

... 3 

Narayanapala ... ... 

... 54 

Rajyapala 

... 24 

G opal a II 

■: ... 17 

Vigrahapala II ... 

... 26 

Mahipala I 

... 48 


243 


years 


It is to be pointed out, however, that the last known date 
of a king need not invariably be taken as having coincided 
with the culmination of his reign. There remains, therefore, 
a certain element of vagueness in the manner of calcula- 
tion followed above, which cannot be altogether removed 
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; unless further information is obtained. This unknown factor 

| may be indicated by the symbol x, and the length of the probable 

> reign of Vigrahapala I, as separate from that of Surapfila I, 

; by y. It will be evident then that there is a certain degree 

> of probability that Dharmapala’s reign began earlier than 

(! 788 A.D., but the precise date of his accession cannot be settled 

i owing to our ignorance of the equivalence of a; and y. Of the 

two inscriptions associated with the name of Dharmapala, one 
is dated in the 26th and the other in the 32nd year of his 
reign. On this evidence a reign-period of thirty-two years is 
f generally attributed to him. But there is some likelihood, as 

will be shewn later, that the Tippera inscription of Lokanatha 
was engraved during his rule. In that case his reign may be 
proved to have lasted a few years more than hitherto supposed. 
And to accommodate any additional years it will be necessary to 
put only his date of accession still further back, for the lower 
limit of his reign, like that of any other before Mahipala I, is 
strictly guarded by the date given in the Sarnatli inscription. 
Calculations regarding Dharmapala’s date must also take into 
account and be in accord with the evidence furnished by some in- 
dependent sources, chief of which are a passage in the Jaina Hari- 
vamsa purana, 1 composed in A.D. 783-84, the Sagar-Tal inscrip- 
tion' 2 of the reign of the Pratihara king Bhoja, several inscriptions 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of the south, viz., the Warn grant® 

1 Attention to it was first drawn by K. R. Pathak, Ind, Ant., VoL XV, 1886, pp. 141-42. 
See Fleet, Bomb. Gaz., Vo!. 1, Pt. II) p. 197, n. 2 ; Peterson’s Fourth Report on Sanskrit 
MSS. Extracts, (JBBRAS., Extra Number, 1886-92), p. 176 ; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 195. The 
translation of the passage as suggested by D. R, Bhandarkar in 1902 differed from that 
given by Fleet. According to the former it rtferred to the Xing of Avanti in the east, 
King Vatsaraja in the west and the victorious and brave Varaha in the territory of the 
Siuryas. See also JBBRAS., XXI, p. 423, f.n. 4. Bhandarkar *s translation was accepted 
byR. Chanda, GEM., p. 19; S. Konow, Ep. Ind. } XIE, p. 200; V. A. Smith, JR AS., 1909, 
p. 253 ; E. D. Banerji, MASB., VoL V, p. 50; Bauglar Itiha3, p, 144. But it was ably 
disputed by E. C. Maiumdar, JDL., X, pp. 24-25. Bhandarkar has recently expressed his 
acceptance of Fleet’s translation followed above, Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 239, 

2 ASI. f 1903-04, pp. 277-85; Ep, Ind., XVIII, pp. 99-114. 

3 JBAS. (old series), 1839, VoL V, p. 343 f.; Fleet, Ind. Ant, XI, p. 156 t (iL 46-47, 
text date given as 8. 73) for 8. 728 which was the Vyaya Samvatsara). 
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(806-07 A.D.). and the Radhanpur grant 1 (expired S. 730) of 
Govinda III (808 A. D.), the Saojan plates of Amoghavarsha 
X 2 3 - (§. 793 = 871 A D.), and the Una 8 inscription of Avani- 
yarman II (V.S. 956=899 A.D.),. the Chalukya feudatory of 
Mahendrapala. From the Harivamsa we learn that in A.D. 
783-84, when this work was completed, Indray udha was ruling in 
the north, Sri Vallabha in the south, Vatsaraja ( Vatsadhiraja ), 
the king of Avanti, in the east, and in the west Varaha or 
Jayavaraha in the territory of the Sauryas (Sakeshv = abdasaleshu 
saptasu dUam panch-oitaresh=uttaram pat — lndmyudha-mmni 
Krishna-nripa-je srl-V allabhe dakshindm 1 purvam frmad = 
AvantVbhubhriti nripe Vats&dhimje =* parWth Saurymam-adhi- 
mandalam jaija-yiite vire Varahe-vati || ). The different directions 
noticed in the passage were determined with reference to a 
town called Vardhamanapura, identified with the modern 
Wadkwan in the Jhalavad division of Kathiawar. Of the several 
rulers mentioned. Vatsaraja was identical with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king of this name, the great-grandfather of Bhoja, 
referred to in the Sagar-Tal inscription. The title “ Vallabha '' 
used- to be frequently applied to the Risbtrakuta rulers of the 
Deccan. The “ Vallabha ” king of the Harivamsa is described as 
a son of Krishna. A Rashtrakuta king of this name (Krishna I) 
was alive in 783 A.D. He had two sons, Govinda (II) and 
Dhruva. That Govinda (II) actually reigned is proved by the 
evidence of the Cambay Plates 4 * * * of Govinda IV. But the Jaina 

1 Kielhorn, Ep. lad., VI, p. 239 f. ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 59 ff. 

2 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 235-57. 

3 Ibid., Vol IX, p.6f. 

* Ibid., Vol, VII, p. 28; D. R. Bhaadarkar, JBBRAS., XX, pp. 138-34. Of. Fleet, Bp. 

Ind., VI, pp. 170*71, The Wani grant (807 A.D.) states that Dhruva obtained the sovereignly 

by ** leaping over his elder brother (jijeshth.ollaraghana).”— Tnd. Ant. XI, p. 157, text line 7, 
The Cambay Plates, whieh are dated long after the event, have a verse (9) devoted to this 
Govinda, preceding the mention of Nirupama (v. 10), his younger, as rajanuja. 

The main difficulty in deciding the question is due to the ' conflict between the positive 
evidence of the DhuliaPlat.es of 779 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 182 ff.) that Govinda 
reigned and the negative evidence of the Pimperi grant of 775 A.D. (Ep. Ind., X, pp. 81 

which makes no reference to him but refers to Dhruva. According to Fleet {he. tit.) 
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Huriramsa probably does not refer to him but to his • brother 
DhmvM [Nirupama Dhruva (Dhora) Kalivallabha], as the latter 
has been actually mentioned as a contemporary of the G.iirjara 
king Vatsaraja in the W.ani and Badhanpur grants of the time 
of his successor Govinda III of the Bashtrakuta line. 1 The 
identity of Indrayndha is of crucial importance in the settlement 
of the Pa la chronology. In the Bhagalpur Plate of Narayana- 
prtlii,- belonging to the dynasty founded by Gopftla, mention is. 
made of Indraraja, who was overthrown by Dharmapala from 
the royal seat of Kaiiaiij. Few now dispute the identifica- 
tion of this Indraraja with Indrayndha 3 referred to in the Jain a 
Hmo'ima. The result of Dharmapala’s interference in the 
(illiiiio of Ivanauj is also alluded to in verse 12 of the Ivhalimpur 
inscription of the 32nd year of his reign. But on the evidence 
of the Harivamki it appears that his control had not been 
established even by 783-81 A.D.,- when Indrayndha was still 
exercising sovereignty in that territory. IndrSy'udh* had to 
give in some time before A.D. 808 A.D. According to the 
Sanjasi Plates of Amoghavarsha, the Bashtrakuta king Govinda 
ill, the successor of Indrayudha’s contemporary Dhruva, was 
visited by two kings— Dharma and Chakra— in the course 


Dhruva uecupIeO the throne immediately after hie father’s death and Govinda had not any 
real part in the succession. For the genuineness of the Dhulia Plates and a careful 
... ^bailing of evidence of Govinda’s reign, see Altekar, The Rashtrakufas and their Times, 
PP- 48-51, especially f.n. 12 on p. 51. 

Dr. Altakar gives information of a grant of Dhruva*, dated in i§, 702 (780 A.D. ), winch 
finally settles the identity of the Deccan king noted in the Harivarhda, see The Bashtrakutas 
and their Times, Addenda, facing p. 420. 

3 E. Hultzsoh, Ind. Ant., XV, p. 304; G- DM., p. 57. 

3 But B. C. Majumdar considered it probable that Indraraja, overthrown by Dharmapala 
was identical with Indraraja, Govinda, Ill's younger brother, r the ruler of the province of the' 
lord of Lata.’ mentioned in the Biro ia Plates.— Ind. Ant., Xlt, p. 103; JDD., X, p. 37, n . 2. 
D. B. Bh-mdarkar previou.ly identified him with tire Ejshjraku|a king Indrs Xir, Ep' lad , 
VII, p. 32, n. 3; 0. C. Batavyal identified him with Iadra, brother of Govinda III a! 
JASB., BXIII, p. 83. It was Kialhorn who first made the correct suggestion, s. Bp. Ind." 
IV, p, 246. Gj, Ind. Ant., XX, p. 188 for his earlier ooujecture that Ch a krfiyudh»» AdiyarSha 
-Pratihara Bhojacleva of llanauj, and that Indrayudha was his brother. 
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of his northern campaigns. In the Radhanpur grant, dated A. D. 
808, Govinda is said to have defeated a Gurjara king whose name 
is not given in that inscription, but the Sanjan Plates inform 
us that his name was Nagabhata (II) . 

It is likely that Govinda came into contact with Nagabhata 
II, the son and successor of Vatsaraja, during his victorious 
expeditions in Northern India, which thus appear to have been 
undertaken in A.D. 808, a little later than the date of the 
Wani inscription (807 A.D.), which does not refer to his 
conquest of the Gurjara king. Thus the conclusion may be 
arrived at that about A.D. 808 four kings — Govinda III, 
Chakra, Dharma and Nagabhata — were ruling synchronously in 
different parts of the country. The Bhagalpur inscription of 
Narayanapala refers to the installation of Chakrayudha on the 
throne of Kanauj under the direct patronage of Dharmapala. 
When Govinda invaded Northern India and attacked the Gurjara 
king Nagabhata, Dharmapala and Chakrayudha volunteered 
their friendship to the conqueror from the south. Thus it is 
clear that the overthrow of Indrayudha and the subsequent 
coronation of Chakrayudha took place some time after 784 A.D, 
but before 808 A.D. The contemporaneity of Chakrayudha, 
Nagabhata and Dharmapala can be further established from the 
combined evidence of the Sagar-Tal and Una inscriptions. The 
Sagar-Tal inscription speaks of the contact of the Gurjara kiug 
with Chakrayudha and an unnamed king of Gauda, which must 
have happened after the incidents relating to Govinda Ill’s 
campaigns in the north, as described in the Sanjan Plates, and 
consequently after 808 A.D., for in that inscription Nagabhata's 
hostilities are stated to have caused the expulsion of Chakrayudha 
from Kanauj. It may be found easy to settle the identity of 
the Gauda king who, according to the same inscription, felt the 
impact of the Gurjara king’s forces. The Una inscription of 
Avanivarman II, dated V.S. 956 (899 A.D.f, makes mention 
of an engagement that took place between Dharma and his 
great-grandfather (Bahuka?)-dhavala, who fought on behalf 
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of a Rajadhiraja Paramesvara. As Avanivarman II was a con- 
temporary of his overlord Mahendrapala, the great-grandson of 
Nagabhata, it may be safely inferred that his great-grandfather 
Bahukndhavala was a feudatory of Nfigablmta and that Dharma 
against whom he fought was, consequently, identical with 
Dharmapala, mentioned as the lord of Gauda in the Sagar-Tal 
inscription, of Bhoja. Nagabhata was seated on the Gurjara 
throne in A. I). 815, as is proved by his mention in the Buchkala 
inscription, dated in that year (V.S. 872). 1 The reign-period of 
Dharmapala, therefore, may be extended till 8L5 A.D. or a 
little later. For the purposes of a rough calculation we may take 
819 A.D. as the last year of his reign extending over 44 years, 
his accession taking place in about A.D. 775. This result will no 
doubt clash with the unknown factors already noticed, but it can 
be taken as a near approximation to truth in view of the fact that 
Mahipala's reign may have actually extended a little beyond 
1026 A.D., and that a considerable part of the eighth century 
preceding the advent of Gopala was occupied by the events 
described in the last chapter. There is no similar datum for fixing 
the reign-period of Gopala. According to Taranath he ruled for 
a period of forty-five years. But as two of his successors reigned 
for at least forty-four and thirty-mine years respectively, it will 
be more natural to conclude that Gopala did not sit on the throne 
for more than twenty-five years. In a round number Gopala 
may have commenced his career about A.D. 750. Though the 
traditions gleaned from Tibetan literature differ from the 
evidence of inscriptions regarding names of individual rulers of 
this family as well as the reign-periods assigned to them and 
others, the period of Dharmapala’ s reign that may be worked 
out on the basis of the former appears to agree generally with 
the conclusion that may be arrived at from independent sources. 
The ground for this reconstruction is supplied by the informa- 

1 JBAS., 1907, p. 1011. For the correction of the date, see Ep. Inch, Vol. IX, p. 4, 
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tion that the death of the Buddhist saint Santa-Rakshita who 
visited Tibet in 749 A.D. when it was being ruled by Thi- 
srong-deu-tsan, and stayed there till 762 A.D., took place during 
Dharmapala’s reign. 1 As incontestable evidence, brought to 
light in recent times, shows Dharmapala to have been flourishing 
in the first quarter of the ninth century, any theory placing the 
beginning of his reign in a later period must be considered 
obsolete and useless to a modern student. The discussions of 
the older school of historians, principally Cunningham, Hoernle 
and Rajendralal Mitra, in respect of Gopala’s dynasty, are out of 
date. 

Cunningham suggested A.D. 831 2 as the probable 
date of Dharmapala’s accession. His supposition was based 
on astronomical grounds. According to his calculation, the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign, mentioned in the Mahabodhi 
inscription 8 ( Bliadra-vahula - jxinchamyam sunor-Bhaslmasya), 

1 The list of Pala kings given by Taranath may be inserted here as follows for the 
purpose of a comparative study of epigraphic and traditional material bearing on this 
subject : (1) G-opala (660-705 AD.) ; (2) DevapaJa (705-53 A.D.) ; (3) Easapala (753-65 A.D.}; 
(4) Dbarmipala (765-829 A.D.) ; (5) Vasa Baksfcita (320-37 A.D.) ; (6) Vanapala (837-47 
A.D.) ; (7) Mahlpala (847-99 A.D.) ; (8) Mabapala (899-940 A.D,); (9) Samupaia (940-52 
A.D.); (10) Sresbtapala or Praisbtbapala (952-55 A.D.) ; (11) Ghanaka (955-83 A.D.) ; (12) 
Bheyapala (983-1015* A.D.) ; (13) Nayapala (1015-50 A.D.) ; (14) irnrapala (1050-63 A.D.}; 
(15) Haatip&Ia (1068*78 A.D.) ; (16) Kshantipala (1078-92 A.D.); (17j Bamapala {1092-1138 

A. D.); (18) Yakshapala (1138-39 A.D. ). For the names of monarch s during the Pala period, 
furnished by Taranath, see Ind. Ant., IV, pp. 386 if. For the above table, see also Satis- 
cbandra Vulyabhushana, History of the Mediseval School of Indian Hogie, CaL Ilniv., 1909, 
App. B., pp. 148-49, for a chronological scheme of the Pala history based on Tibetan 
sources; Taranath (Sob iefner, pp. 302-52); Pag sarn-jon-zang (ed. by Saratchandra Das, 
pp. 112-21); also the Vaiduryak&rpa in Cosma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183, 
The Pala king Mahlpala was a contemporary of Khri ral regarded as identical with 
Ilal-pa-chan who died in 829 A.D. But he has been assigned a different date in the table 
of the Tibetan Kings in JASB, 1881, p. 234. For another theory about his date, see SPP. 1383 

B. S., pp. 52-53. Bee also Rockbill, Life of Buddha, p. 223; D. C. Bhattacharyya, IHQ.» 

1927, p. 585. gv;§ ■ V;.: 

2 CASK., XV, pp. 160-51. 

3 Mahabodhi Inscr. (or The Kesava Prasasti)— J. & Proc. ABB. (N.S.), IV, pp. 101-02. 
D. C. Bhattacharya attempts to determine the date on an astronomical basis, applying both the 
Am an la and Purnimanla schemes. He points to a series of dates, A.D. 762, 765, 773, 785, 786, 
793, 796, as nearly equivalent to the date given in the inscr., IHQ., 1927, Vol. Ill, pp. 588-69, 
The three most probable dates as marking the commencement of Dharmapala’s reign are 
suggested to be 733, 744, 748, and 751 A.D., out of which he chooses the second. This is 
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corresponded to A.D. 85(5. In his paper on the chronology 
of the Pft las, published in the Centenary Review of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1 Hoernle put forward the suggestion that 
the date of Gopala’s accession to the throne must have lain 
in the neighbourhood of A.D. 906. He was led to this position 
by a mistaken view of the identity of a Devapala, mentioned 
in a Gwalior inscription (Slyadom) 2 of the tenth century 
A.D., whom he took to be a member of the dynasty founded by 
Gopilla, but who actually belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihitra 
family. Hoernle’s reconstruction was further vitiated by an in- 
accurate interpretation of the genealogical references in the 
Amgachhi s inscription of Vigrahapala III. He took him to be 
the same as Vigrahapala I and contended that names of some 
kings were repeated in that inscription for the purpose of 
supplying further particulars about their reigns. This view is 
wrong, as from a comparative study of the Amgachhi Plate and a 
number of other records it has been found that the former brings 
the genealogy further down by several generations than Vigraha- 
pala I. The only certain evidence available to Rajendra Lai 
Mifcra, 4 when he wrote his paper on the Pala Rajas of Bengal in 

impossible to support on historical grounds. T. Bloch in his Notes on Bodh-Gaya (ASI, 
1908*09, p. 150} suggests that the year 26 of the ICesava Prasasti probably fell somewhere 
between A.D. 850 and A.D. 950. 

J CHASE., 1784-1883, App. II, pp. 203, 207, 208, 

^ For the inser., see F. E. Hall, JASB., XXXI, pp. 6-7 ; Cunningham, ibid., XXXIII, 
p. 227 ; Kielborn, Ep. Ind., Vol. T, p. 152 f. (Devapala) ; JRAS., 1909, p. 271. 

3 Ep. find., XV; *p. 298 ff. ; MASB., Vol. V, p. 80 ; GLM., p. 122 ; cj. CRASH. , op. tit. 

p, 205. The inscr. aids the following names in the order of succession as shown below 
to the list of kings supplied by the Bhagdpur grant of Na rayan ipala — Raiyapala, Gopala 
(III, Vigrahapala II, Mahipala (D, Nayapala, Vigrahapala III. Of these the first four 
names are mentioned in the Bangarh inser. of Mahipala. The. genealogy downwards from 
Vigrahapala I can now be followed in a definite manner ; Cole brockets interpretation of the 
genealogical stanzas in the Amgachhi Plate was very nearly correct— AS. Res., Vol. IX, 
p. 435. vS -/■'(H'V 

4 JASB., 1878, p. 384 IT. Another exploded theory is the one advanced by D. R. 
Bliaiufarkar while editing the Cambay Plates, see Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 32*38. This view 
was based on the proposed identification of the Kaoauj king Tndrarfija with the Rashf-rakufa 
Indra III (A.D. 915). The theory has since been abandoned by him, Bp. Ind., XVTU, 
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A.D. 1878, was the date in theSarnath inscription of Mahlpalal. 
Calculating generally at the rate of an average of twenty years 
(Cunningham’s average was twenty-five or thirty years ; Prinsep’s 
average sixteen to eighteen years), he concluded that A.D. 855 
was the initial year of Gropala I’ s reign. But it is now known 
that most of the kings from Dharmapala to Mahipala I had a 
much longer reign. 

Chiefly speaking, four different sources throw light on the 
origin of the dynasty, viz., their own epigraphy, 1 a com- 
mentary on the Sanskrit Buddhist work, the Ashtasahasrika- 
Prajuaparamita, written by Haribhadra, 2 the Ivamauli inscrip- 
tion of Vaidyadeva, 8 the Ramacharita, by Sandhyakara Nandi 
and the commentary thereon. Despite the information they 
supply, which is of a conflicting character, the subject re- 
mains partially obscure. In the whole range of the epigraphy 
relating to this family, it is only the Khalimpur inscrip- 
tion of Dharmapala that mentions two predecessors of Gopala, 
viz., his grandfather Dayitavishnu and his father Vapyata. 
Dayitavishnu has been described as the origin of the best 
offspring of the rulers of the earth ( Pra krit ir- avan ipa nam 
santater-uttamayah, v. 2). He was, besides, a scholar well- versed 
in the different branches of knowledge ( Sarvva-vidy-avadatah , 
v. 2). From him was descended Sr! Vapyata 4 (Bappata) who 

p, 239. R. P. Chanda in GBM. , p. 23, suggested that Dharmapala ascended the throne c. 815 
A.D., but as his contemporaneity with Govinda III, the Rashtrakuta king, is established by 
the Sanjan Plates, this date is in conflict with the fact that Govinda’s successor is. known from 
the Sirur inscr. (Hip. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 210) to have ascended the throne c. 814*15 A D. 
Bee Kielhorn’s List of South Indian Inscr., Bp. Ind., Vol. VIII, App. II, p. 3 (Govinda I IT, 
794-818 A.D.) ; B X). Banerjj, Banglar Itihas, pp. 185-80. 

1 That the dynastic title was * Pala ’ seems to be implied in the fact that two kings — 
Dharmapala and Raraapala — have been mentioned in the Badal Pra&wti of Guravamisra and 
the Kamauii inscr. respectively simply as Dharma and Bam a. 

2 &ASB., VoL III, pp, 50. The MS. is preserved in the Vlra- Library, Nepal. H. V. 
Sastrfs theory connecting Dayitavishnu with the family of Dhanyavishnu mentioned in the 
Eran stone ins. of the first year of Toramapa (OIL, Vol. Ill, p. 158) is so imaginary that it 
does not call for any comment. 

3‘Ep. Ind,, Vol. II, p. 350; GLM., p. 127 f. 

4 Kielhorn writes the name as 4 Vapyata ’ as found in the plate. The correct spelling is 
probably Bappata as Dr. Barnett suggests. 
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deserved praise ( ■‘Hctghyah ) having crushed his enemies (Khandit- 
firdtih, v. 3), and his fame pervaded the whole earth extending up 
to the sea ( Md-a-sagarad-iirvmn gurvmbhih kirttilhih kfitl mand- 
niian, v. 3). The inscriptions of the dynasty seem to maintain 
a conspiracy of silence regarding the appellation by which 
they were known in their time. It is only in the solitary 
Kamauli inscription of Vaidyadeva, belonging to the first half 
of the twelfth century, that the term ‘ Pdlakula ’ has been applied 
to them ( Pdh-kul-abdhi-Sita-kiranah ). It is interesting to 

note that the author of the inscription, Manoratha, describes 
Vigrahapala III, a member of this dynasty, as born in the solar 
lineage (vamsc Mihirasya jatavari). Thus in the twelfth century 
A.D. an effort was made in certain quarters to trace the origin of 
the family to the solar race. Vaidyadeva himself and his prede- 
cessors had served under the Palas. He was naturally interested 
in glorifying a dynasty to which he had reason to be grateful. The 
claim is as unfounded as unique ; it is nowhere suggested in the 
inscriptions of the Palas themselves. The tradition recorded by 
Abul Fazl 1 that the Palas belonged to the Kayastha ( Kayeth ) caste 
is hardly credible. His list comprises names of ten kings, ending 
with ‘ Pala,’ of whom only two, Devapala and Rajapala (for Rajya- 
pala), may be recognised as members of the dynasty founded by 
Gopala. The grotesqueness of his account is obvious from the fact 
that he assigns a period of 698 years to the rule of these ten princes 
collectively. The figures against some of the individual kings are 
impossibly high, such as a period of 95 years for the second 
prince Dhripal, that of 98 years for the seventh, i.e., Rajapal, and 
a period of 83 years for Devapal. It is curious that this author 
gives the history of the country as if wholly that of theKayasthas 
ruling uninterruptedly for centuries beginning from a remote past. 
The title ' Pala ’ is a misnomer and indeed a source of utter con- 

1 Jarrebt, Vol. II, p. 145. The list contains the following names : (i) Baja Bhopal {55 
years), (2) Dhripal (95 yrs.), (3) Devapal (83 yrs.}, (4} Bhupatipal (70 yrs.), (5) Dhanapatipal 
(45 yrs.), (6) Bigan [Bijjapal] (75 yrs.), (7) Jaipal (98 yrs.), (8) Bajpai (98 yrs.), (9) Bhogpal, 
Ms brother (5 yrs.), (10) Jay pal, his son (74 yrs.). The view that the Palas later became 
Kayusthas by caste is held by N. N. Vasa, see Vanger J&fciya Itihas, Bajanya-Kaptfa, p, 151. 
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fusion ; it was a wide loophole as it were through which jiriiices 
of all sorts, disconnected from one another, got mixed up in popular 
memory, and it is strange that this hotch-potch was used by ihe 
writer as sober history. On the other hand, the information 
furnished by Haribhadra, who completed his work on the 
AshtasahasnM-Prajmparamita during the reign of Dharmapala I 

{rajye 3 rl-D harmapatasya) perhaps contains a useful hint re- I 

garding the former history of the Palas. Dharmapala, the second i 

Pala monarch, is described by him as * Rajabhat-adi-vamk- } 

patita.’ There is a divergence of opinion as to the meaning of 
this epithet. N. N. Vasu 1 connects the Pala family with Raja- j 
bhata, who ruled Samatata during the visit of the Chinese pilgrim 
Seng-chi in the latter half of the seventh century A.D. It may 
be remembered in this connection that a considerable volume 
of opinion exists in favour of ascribing the Ashrafpur Plates to 
the line represented by this monarch. In the opinion of 
H. P. Sastrl, the above-quoted phrase means that Dharmapala * 
belonged to the family of a military officer of some king. 

R. D. Banerji 3 similarly rejects the view that there is any re- 
ference to a king of the name of Rajabhata in the passage in 
question, which, according to him, only suggests that Dharma- ! 
pala’s family originally held some office under a royal dynasty. 

He considers the attribution of the Ashrafpur Plates to the 
seventh century as doubtful, but the evidence of the Chinese 
literature proves the existence of a king of the name of Raja- 
bhata during that period. The original association of the Palas 
with his dynasty cannot, therefore, be regarded as improbable on 
chronological grounds. There is some truth in the argument 
advanced in support of this view that both Dharmapala and 
Rajabhata were Buddhist monarchs. In the Chatsfi 1 inscription 
of Baladitya, mention is made of S am kar a gana ’ s victory over 


1 Loc. cit., p. 147. 

2 MASB., nr, pp. 6-7. 

3 Banglar Itihas, p. 166. 

4 Bp. Ind,, Vo!. XII, p, 10 ff. 
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* Bhaia, the Gaiula King ’ (mnc bhatarn jitoa Gauda-kshibipnm) . 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar seems to be right in not taking this 
word in the mere sense of a warrior. He identifies him with 
Surapftla of the Piila dynasty, but as Dr. R. C. Majumdar 1 
shows, Samkaragana was most probably a contemporary of 
Nagabhata II, and fought against Gauda on behalf of his master. 
The grounds for the supposition that the Gauda king whose 
defeat by Nagabhata is referred to in the Gwalior inscription was 
none other than Dhartnapala, have already been discussed. Thus 
it, appears that it is Dhartnapala who has been called ‘ Bhata ’■ 
in the Chatsu inscription. Can this suggest his descent from 
Rfi jabhata ? 2 3 

The Ramapalach'arita composed by Sandhyakara Nandi n in 
the twelfth century gives a different story of the origin of the 
Palas. According to the commentary on this work they were 
connected with a family sprung from the sea, as Dharma (i.e,, 
Dharmapaia) is described in it as Samudra-kula-dipa or the 
lamp of the family of the sea. Mr. N. N. Vasu 4 holds that 
there is probably a veiled allusion to this special association 
of the Palas with the sea, as implied in the Ramaeharita 
commentary, in a passage of the Khalimpur inscription of 

1 JPL., Yol. X, pp. 40*4.1, also f.n. 4 on p. 40. 

2 I find with pleasure that the probability of this interpretation has also been noted in 
IHQ., IX, p. 431. There is, however, no inherent improbability in the view that 4 bhata * 
should mean a warrior only and that the king should bo described as such. E. G. Majumdar 
understands the word in that sense. It is doubtful if * bhafa ’ can really be an abbreviation of 

* Elijah hula.’ 

3 A MS. of this work was collected by EL P. &astrT in 1897. The book is written 
in double entendre like the Raghava Paudavlya. From one standpoint it gives the story of 
the epic hero Ramachandra and from the other that of Ramapala. It was written by Bandhya- 
kara Nandi probably during the reign of Ramapala’s son Madanapala (iti Madanodita-vriUantali, 
Canto IV, 48, MASR., Ill, p. 51) in the twelfth century. His father held the post of Minister 
of War and Peace under Ramapala and the family lived in Varendrimandala (see the Kavi- 
pxhimtiyibid., p. 55). The MB. includes a commentary on the first canto and a few verses 
of the second. The meaning of the text is so abstruse that the commentary is practically 
the only means of utilising the work for historical purposes. Hence the greater part of it is 
almost a sealed book to us. 

1 Rajanya-Kan^a, p. 149. 
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Dharmapala, where Dayitavishnu, the founder of the family, 
has been compared to the sea from which the moon and the 
goddess of fortune have emerged 1 (Sriya iva subhagayah sani- 
bhavo vari-rdsih—v. 2). But the intention of the author seems 
merely to produce a poetical effect, to describe Dayitavishnu in 
a conventional style as the source of the great glory that awaited 

1 J. G. Ghosh tries to prove (ILi’Q., IK, p. 479 f.) that the origin from * mnudm-hih 
attributed by this text, means in fact nothing but solar lineage, firstly, on the gro ,<nd that 
Sumudra somewhere ha3 been mentioned as a kinsman of Bamachwlra who was a member 
oF the solar race, secondly, on the assumption that ‘ samudra-hula * in the Bamacbarita is a 
mistake for ‘ Sacjara-hula 1 or * SagarcL-vciwisa,' since Sam udra is not known to have left any 
heirs, and thirdly, because Sagara i3 one of the 108 names of Surya. If in fact the author’s 
or the commentator’s intention was to convey the information tint the Palas were Kshatriyas 
of the so-called solar category, this round-about way was certainly not the appropriate one. 
The same writer (ibid., pp. 430, 487) in upholding the Kshatriya origin of the Palas refers 
to the Udayasundarl-katha, composed by the Gujarat writer Soddhal a who flourished in the 
12bh century, in which mention i3 made of a Dharmapala of the Mandhata family, described 
as a ruler of Uttarapatha, who was defeated and imprisoned during the reign of 
Siladitya (G-aekwad Oriental Series, p. 4). There is in the text no evidence as to the 
date and identity of this Siladitya. What ground is there for concluding that this particular 
monarch flourished in the 8th century so that he might be regarded as a contemporary of 
Dharmapala, the Pala king of Ganda ? Soddhala merely says that he was descended from 
a Kaladitya, the brother of Siladitya. The text moreover does not definitely imply that 
Dharmapala was the lord of the whole ( sakala ) of Uttarapatha. The connection with 
Mandhata, as referred to in the above text, it is pointed out, is also alluded to in verse 11 of 
the Khalirnpur grant which describes the advance of Dharmapala’s army : dhatte Mandhatfi - 
sainyavyatikara-chakito dhyana-tandri-Mahendrah. Here Mandhata is to be taken as doing 
duty for Dharmapala. This is an impossible view. For the correct interpretation of the 
verse, see Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 252, and f.n. 2. It is significant that even such a late authority 
as Taranatli does not believe in an undiluted Kshatriya origin of the Palas. The founder of 
the dynasty, according to him, was born of a Kshatriya woman by a Tree-spirit. The Kshatriya 
affiliation claimed for the Palas by some 12th century proteges evidently had doubters who 
were content with giving a legendary origin. 

K. P. Jayaswal points to certain verses in the Mahjusrimulakalpa which are to be 
regarded as applying to the political condition of Gauda before and after Gopala’s accession, 
and also throwing light on the caste of the Palas. Verse 883, which begins with iato Gopaiako 
raja bhavita sarvada (ta)-s-tada introduces the history of a king of this name. Again, vers® 
883 :tatah parena bhupala Gopala dasa-jlvinah | bhavishyati na sandeho dyijati-kripana jana it 
which refers to a line of kings, the Gopalas, is interpreted as being connected with the first 

verse. Thus it is found that Gopala and his line were originally Sudras (whose occupation 
was to serve others). There is reason for regarding vv. 691-824 with some amount d 
suspicion, but this is one of the traditions which must have been current regarding the 
social position of the Palas originally. See Imperial History, pp. 45, 71, 72. 
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1 his family. The reason why the origin of the Palas has been 
: ascribed to the Sea remains inexplicable unless perhaps it is con- 

. ceded that the commentator on the Ramacharita 1 suggests their 

; association with Gfauda standing on the borders of the Bay of 
; Bengal (e/. the Haraha inscription — Gaudmi samudr-asrayan. 

Perhaps belonging to an offshoot of Rajabhata’s dynasty, they 
at first lived in the close vicinity of the sea, where they were 
; already reputed for their military and intellectual abilities, prior 
to Uopala’s elevation to the throne. Northern Bengal is con- 
sidered by some to have been the original home of the Palas, 
but the grounds on which this belief is entertained should be 
■ carefully scrutinised. The occupation of a part of Northern 

■. Bengal by the Kambojas 2 is proved by the Dinajpur inscrip- 

; lion of their king, belonging to the tenth century. It was 

probably by defeating them that he is said to have succeeded in 
effecting the restoration of ‘ rajyam pitryam ’ to his control . 8 
: In the Ramacharita commentary there are passages which 

describe the territory (Varendrl) held by the Kaivartas as 
l 1 Jamhahhuh ’ 4 * * * of the Palas, later recovered from their hands 
| (jamkabhur-dasyim-opadhi-vratiiia ; [tata] bhumim). The same 

* expression has been also used in the Kamauli inscription of 

1 Com, on I, v. 3, MASS,, III, p. 20, anyatra samudra-kula-dipo Dharmmah Dharrnrna- 
ruimii Dbarmmapala iti yavafc I piripatir-abhut f Gf. Rajanya-lv., p. 149. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar suggests that Samndra here may mean Samudragupta, the Gupta emperor 
of the 4th century, on the evidence ef the Javanese work, Tantrl Kamandaka, “ which belongs 
to the Far Eastern Group of Panchatantra texts.’* This mentions a maharaja named 
1 AisvaryupSla, who ruled at bis capital Pataliputra * in old times,’ tracing his descent 

I from Saomdragupta. The former is to be identified with IUmapaia’s son Vittapala, 

?. mentioned by Taranath. There is no epigraphic evidence, however, that this Vittapala 

j ever ascended the throne ; the element 4 Pa, la ’ in the came Aisvaryapala is no suffi dent. 

( proof of connection with the Pala dynasty ; * old times ’ in the description of this monarch 

is too vague an expression to serve o,s an accurate sign-post. Moreover, if the tradition 
f regarding the origin of the Palas from Samudragupta got current in the 11th century 

I as suggested by the scholar, the Be. commentary would have surely mentioned Samudra* 

| gupta in explaining ‘ samndra ’ of the text. 

| 2 JASR,, N.S., Vol. VII, p. 690. v - ; ; y 

' 3 See v. 12 of the Bangarh Inscr., Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 326 ; GLM., p. 95. 

* 4 Com. on Canto I, vv. 38, 50, MASB., Ill, pp. 31, 34. The commentary explains it 

* as paitra(patya)-bhumir-Varendrt, 
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■Vaidyadeva in connection with the defeat inflicted by Earaapala 
on the Kaivartas, that resulted in the re-establishment of the 
Pala control in Northern Bengal ( tene yem jagattrayc janaha- 
hhil-labhad, v. 4). But the term ‘ janakabhuh ’ in these different 
sources may well be taken to mean the ancestral kingdom 
( pitryam rajyam as in the Bangarh ins.) of the Palas rather 
than their native district. 

From these preliminary discussions on the chronology of 
the Early Palas and their antecedents, 1 we may pass on to a 

1 Dr. Sahidullah’s reconstruction of early Pala history (IHQ., Vol. VII, p. 5P0 1} 
contains a series of assumtions : (.1) that Bapyata (Gopala’s father) was the king of 
Paurtdra, who was defeated by the Saila invader of the 8th century; (2) that Gopala’s wife, 
Deddadevi, was a descendant, of Rajabhata ; (3) that Gopala was first elected king of Vanga, 
and as such fought against Yasovarman of Kanauj and Harsha of Kamarfipa; (4) that 
Gauda did not come into the possession of the Palas before Dharmapala’s reign. Because the 
later kings of the Pala dynasty referred to VarendrI as their ancestral dominion, it does not 
necessarily follow that Bapyata must have been a king of Paundravardhana. Bharmapala’s 
dominions included North Bengal, and as continuity of Pala rule in that region is fairly proved 
through a succession of reigns, it could appropriately be referred to as the ancestral kingdom 
of the family on such occasions as are recorded in literature and epigraphy. It mint be 
understood that Bapyata is not definitely known to have been a king at all. According to 
Tibetan tradition Gopala * lived principally in Paundravardhana,’ but Varendra was 
conquered by Dharmapala. Regarding the suggestion that Gopala defeated Harsha, the 
Kamarfipa king, it is based firstly on the Tibetan tradition that he was a contemporary of 
the Kashmir king of this name, but as lie belonged to the 10 th century, Taranath’s Harsha 
may be identified with the Kamrfipa king, mentioned in a Nepal inscription already referred 
to, and secondly, on the interpretation of a passage occurring in the Bbagalpur grant 
of Narayapapala (jifcva yah Kamakari-prabbavam-abhibhavara). As to the first point I 
may bo permitted to express my agreement with it (see IHQ., 1927, 588), since no other 
Harsha of this age is known to history and the Kamarfipa king who was alive in about the 
middle of the 8th century could be reckoned as a contemporary of Gopala. But this 
contemporaneity dues not prove that the one fought against the other. What about 
the so-called * Later Guptas ’ of Bihar ? What did Gopala gain by defeating Harsha t 
Did he succeed in conquering Gauda? It is urged that the interpretation of * Kamakari * 
in the above text as meaning the enemy king of Kama (which he thinks stands for 
Kamrfipa), is grammatically possible, but we are not aware of the actual use of the word 
Kama as denoting the Kamarfipa country. Moreover, the simple meaning of the verse 
is so obvious and can be so suitably applied to Gopala as a review of his career, 
that it surely deserves to be preferred. The verse clearly shows Gopala’s success in 
dealing with lawless elements (kamakari — those who acted according to their own 
will or caprice). If he actually defeated Harsha of Kamarfipa, who had conquered 
Gauda, his success did not, according to Dr. Sahidull&Vs own showing, bring any benefit 
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detailed history of the dynasty. The circumstances under which 
(.fopala was raised to the throne have been already discussed. 
The purpose for which he was elected to the throne was realised 
under his reign. The words of the Bhagalpur grant of Nara- 
yapapala, repeated in the Bangarh inscription of Mahlpala, the 
Amgachhi Plate of Vigrahapala III, and the Manahali 
inscription of Madanapala, leave little room for doubt that he 
was able to restore the country to peace and order, in consequence 
of which victory was established over forces tending to anarchy 
and lawlessness (Jitva yah kamalcari-prabhavam-abhibhaimm 
sasirntmi prapa santim — : he attained to eternal peace, having 
vanquished those who acted as they willed — ). 1 According to 
Taranath 2 he originally ruled in Bengal but afterwards succeeded 
in reducing Magadlia. If there is any kernel of truth underlying 
the episode of Jayaplda’s association with Gauda, as recorded 
by Kalhana, it seems not improbable that Jayanta, the contem- 
porary ruler of Paundravardhana, was identical with Gopak. It 
is useful to remember two facts in this connection. The 
Kashmir historian refers to the good government ( saurajya ) 
that prevailed in Northern Bengal under Jayanta, aud secondly, 
the prince whose sway originally flourished in a comparatively 
small region ultimately became the ruler of the Five Gauda’s. 
The information relating to Gopala, gleaned from the account 
of Taranath as well as the epigraphy of the Pala dynasty, seems 
to be in accord with the facts presented in the Rajatarahgiru 8 


to the conqueror. In the circumstances a later inscription of the family would not have 
referred to it as something most important to be recorded about Gopala’s reign, Regarding 
the dates of accession of Gopala and Dliarraapala, as suggested by Dr. S., all that may 
be said here is that it is necessary to deal with the Pala- chronology as a whole and not 
in a piecemeal manner, a nd that it must be based on those broad landmarks which are 
obtainable from different sources. It will be impossible to settle Pala chronology mainly 
with the help of Tibetan literature. There are many points in which it does nob deserve 
credence, ejj. 9 the contemporaneity of GopSla with Harsha of Kashmir, the succession 
of Gopala by Devapala, etc. ^ 

1 GLM. ? pp. 57 k 93, 123, 149. 

% Ind, Ant., Vol. IV, p. 868. 

3 This point was noticed by Cunningham, see CASH., Vol. XV, p. HI, 

; '-‘VvlSiGhC 
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regarding Jayanta as mentioned above. The proposed identi- 
fication does not seem to offer any chronological difficulty, as 
the approximate date of Jayaplda’s intervention in the affairs of 
Gauda falls within the reign-period of Gopala (according to the 
scheme adopted by us). Provided the latter’s identity with 
Jayanta be assumed as correct, the Chronicle of Kashmir may 
be regarded as throwing some light on the circumstances that 
helped him in the expansion of his kingdom. But the suggestion 
cannot he carried too far, as there is no epigraphic corroboration 
of the story related in that work. The inscriptions of the Palas 
do not supply any specific details about Gopala’ s military activi- 
ties. In the Monghyr grant 1 of his grandson Devapala, it is 
stated that he conquered the whole earth extending up to the sea 
(vijitya yen = a-jaladlm-vasimdharam vimochitd mogha-parigraha 
-iti, v. 3). The inference may be drawn that the Gauda 
territory was limited by the Bay of Bengal in the south during 
his reign. In the same inscription he has been described 
as the lord of the earth (patir-abhavad-vasundharayah, v. 2) 
and in the Khalimpur inscription of his son Dharmapala his 
pre-eminence among the rulers of his time is indicated in his 
description as the crest-jewel of the heads of monarchs ” 

(KsMtUa-iirasam chudamanih, v. 4). 2 But no definite con- 
clusion can be deduced from such vague panegyrical expres- 
sions. There is no extant inscription that can be assigned 

to Gopala’s rule. An inscription found at Nalanda (modern 
B trgaon) mentioning Gopala was regarded by Cunningham as 
belonging to the reign of the founder of the dynasty. 3 But its 

palaeography proves it to be of a much later date. 1 The evidence 

of the Amgachhi Plate was once interpreted 15 as suggesting that 

! Bp. Ind.,Vol. XVII, p.304 ;GLM.,i>. 35. 

s Bp. Inti., IV, p. 243 ff. . , 

’ case., voi. in, p. iso. ; A; . J : ■ 1 : 

< MASS., Vol. V,p. 65. f G'-jV ; : i : ' h , 

5 Colebrooke, AS. Rea., Voi. IX, p. 435. Tlie correction was made by Hocrnle. 
CRAAB., App. II, p. 204. 
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the name of Dharmapala’s father was Lokapala, but in that 
inscription as well as in some of the other Pala grants, it has 
been clearly used as an epithet of the Dasabala Buddha 
(tirlmal-Lokan&tha jayati Dasabalo’ nyas-cha Gopala-devah, v. 1). 
In its literal sense the term can be fittingly applied to any 
monarch ; and it has been actually employed in this signification 
with reference to Bajyapala, in a different passage of the same 
inscription (madhyama-lokapala, v. 7). Gopala’s wife was called 
Deddadevf. Kielhorn took her to be the daughter of a king 
of the name of Bhadra, about whom nothing is known from 
any source. 1 It is more probable, as A. K. Maitreya 2 holds, 
that the verse in the Khalimpur grant does not really give the 
name of Gopala’s father-in-law, but only invests his queen with 
the luxlo of a P uranic character. His devotion to his wife is 
probably implied in a passage which occurs in the introductory 
portion of the grant, proclaiming the dual triumph of Dasabala 
and Gopala ( Maitrlm karunya-ratna-pramudita-hridayah preya- 

mh sandadhanah jayati Dasabalo ‘ nyas-cha Gopala- devah..., 

v. 1). 3 

All that is known about Gopala’s administration is that he 
deserved the polular confidence reposed in him by the success he 
achieved in his domestic policy, and that the foundations of an 
empire destined to play an important part in the future history of 
India were firmly laid during his reign . 

1 Ep. Ind., Yol, IV. p. 246, n. 6; one writer suggested that Gopala figures in the 
Nidbanpur grunt of Bhaskaravarinan as a Samanta and that be married the daughter 
of Jyeshtha-blmdra who p,lso appears in the same text, IHQ., VII, pp. 75*2-53. But the 
uncertainty of the reading of the latter’s name is not so serious an obstacle to the 
acceptance of this view as the impossible chronology which it involves. The arguments 
of this writer have been well criticised by A. 0, Banerjee, IHQ., VoL VIII, pp. 367-70. 
He has also contradicted himself in IHQ., VoL V, p. 479 f. 

2 GLM., p. 20 f.n. ' ■ ■ ^ 

3 This verse is included in the subsequent copper-plate grants of the family, found at 
Bangarh, Amgucbhi and Manahali. 
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Dharmapila and the Epoch of Digvijaya 

The invasion of Gauda by the Gurjara king Vataaraja. Political rivalry between 
the Gurjaras and the Kashtrakutas. An attack on Kanauj by Baslitrakufca Dhruva— 
Humiliation of Vafcsaraja.. A Gauda king's flight from the region between the Ganges and 
the Yamuna. An opportunity for the expansion of political power by Dharmapaia. His 
supremacy id Kanauj, His digvijaya. Govinda Ill’s Northern campaigns. Dharmapala’s 
interview. His authority reduced by the Gurjaras. The Tippera grant of Lokarultha, a 
feudatory of Dharmapaia {?}. Dharmapala’s popularity. His imperial policy. Brahmin 
ministers; matrimonial alliance, etc- 

With the assumption of sovereignty by Gopala’s son, 
Dharmapaia, the history of Bengal entered upon a complicated 
stage characterised by the rivalry of the Pala dynasty with other 
Powers of the time, specially the G-urjaras and the Rashtrakutas. 
The period of Dharmapala’s reign, which extended over almost 
half a century, may be divided into three parts. Daring the first 
few years of his rale Baud a was again thrown into the back- 
ground. It was attacked and humiliated by the Gurjaras, but a 
determined attempt was made by the Pala monarch to retrieve 
the loss of prestige suffered at the hands of his enemy. His 
activities in this direction were crowned with success, but in the 
concluding period of his reign a considerable set-back in the 
tide of his fortune was caused by the recurrence of Gurjara 
hostilities. During his reign the Palas came for the first time 
iuto contact with the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, who had 
founded an independent dynasty in A.D. 753, after having ousted 
the Western Ohalukyas of Badami, whose most powerful re- 
presentative, Pulakesin [I, was an enemy of Harshavardhana 
of Northern India in the first half of the seventh century. As 
the persistent hostility between the Gurjaras and' the Palas 
constituted an outstanding feature of the political transactions of 
Northern India during the period under review and nearly a 
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(H'ntury subsequent to it, it may not be out of place to refer here 
to certain salient points in the preceding history of the former, 
so that the significant role played by them afterwards may be 
viewed in its proper perspective. The Gurjaras are believed by 
some scholars to have come from Central Asia and entered India 
along with the Hunas in the fifth century. But this alleged 
foreign origin is disputed on grounds, some of which cannot 
be ignored . 1 With the collapse of the short-lived empires of 
Mihirakula and Yasodharman, they found an opportunity for 
building up a political power, which they did not fail to exploit 
to their best advantage. About the middle of the 6th century a 
dau of the Gurjaras established a ruling dynasty under the 
leadership of Harichandra, whose four sons occupied Mandavya- 
I Hirn (probably identical with the modem Mandor, five miles to 
the north of Jodhpur in Rajputana). That portion of Rajputana 

1 V. A. Smith, JRAS., 1909, p. 51 ; Baines, Ethnography, p. 31 ; Bomb. Graz., Vol. IX, 
Pi. 1, pp. 471-78. According to Cunningham they were connected with the Yue-chi, s. CASE., 
11, p. 7(1. The Gurjaras and the Hunas are sometimes mentioned separately in old records, 
«■/. HO., p. 101 (Cowell and Thomas). Some hold that there is a probable reference to the 
■Gurjaras in the Tamil work, Maniinekhalai, as having built a temple on the Kaveri, s. JDL., 
Vol. X, p. 3, n. 2, Dr. Barnett doubts whether the Gurjaras really came from Central Asia 
■with the Hunas. His remark is as follows : “ The fact that they were nomad warriors 
does not prove they were foreign in origin ; the Vedic Aryans were in part also nomads. 
Some of their descendants 2,000 years later may have been living the same sort of life.” The 
foreign origin of the Gurjaras is strongly opposed by C. V, Vaidya, History of Mediamil 
Hindu India,. Vol. TI ; also Nesfield, Brief View of the Caste System of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, pp. 1*2-13 ; D. C. Ganguly, IHQ., 1934 (June), pp. 337-43 (for a criticism 
of points raised in this article, see Ind. Cult-., 1935, pp. 610-12), R. S. Tripathi, History of 
Kanauj (1937}, pp, 220-24, supports the theory of foreign origin. It is to be noted that Hari- 
ehandra (sixth century), the founder of the first known Pratih&ra dynasty, married two 
wives— one of the Brahmin caste and the other a Ksbatriya woman. His sons by the first 
wife became Prafihara Brahmins. Harichandra claims descent from Ijakshma^a, a brother of 
Rimaehandra of the solar group. The same claim is made by the family of Bhoja, 
as recorded in the Gwalior inscription where Yafcsaraja is described as * the fore- 
most amongst the most distinguished Kshatriyas ’ (ekah Kshatriy a-pufigaveshu. ...... v. 7). 

Also Rajasekhara, a contemporary of Bhoja ’s son and successor Mahendrapala (ninth 
century), speaks of the latter as Righukulatiiaka in the Viddhasalabhafijikft (Canto I, 
*k>k& 6) and Baghugramajji in his Bala-bharatl (Canto I, sloka II). AH these belong 
to the 9th century, when, naturally enough, the powerful rulers of this stock, if at all of 
foreign origin, would not brook any allusion to it, since after purification they had already 
become zealous champions of Hinduism. 
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extending from about Didwana, Siwa and Maglona, which 
was held by this family, came to be known as Gurjaratra 1 in 
the ninth century, from the fact of its having been reckoned 
as a stronghold of the Gurjara dynasty. All information 
regarding Hari chandra’s family, which extended over twelve 
generations, is to be principally gathered from the Jodhpur 
inscription of Bauka 2 3 and the five Ghatiyala inscriptions of 
Kakkuka, n both sons of Kakka by different wives, with whom 
the family ended. The Jodhpur inscription is dated, according to 
Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar, in Vikrama Samvat 894 (=837 A.D.) 4 
and of the five inscriptions of Kakkuka three belong to Samvat, 
918 (=A.D. 861). The fourth king of the dynasty established 
his capital at Medantaka which Munshi Deviprasad 5 6 identifies 
with Merta, 120 miles north-east of Mandor. A Gurjara line 
( Gurjara-nripavamsa ) was also founded in Broach by the Sarnanta 
Dadda, 0 probably dependent on the Jodhpur Pratihara line, 
about the close of the sixth century, and it may be that 
lie is to be identified with Harichandra’s youngest son of this 
name by his Brahmin wife. The third king of this line 
associated with Broach, Prasantaraga (I) Dadda II, 7 was alive 
in 629 A.D. Several grants 8 belonging to the last of the 
Gurjaras of Broach, Jayabhata III, are dated A.D. 706 and 

1 Ep. Inti., IX, p. 280; JBBRAS., XXI, pp. 414-15. ' Cf. the Ghatiyala ins. of 
Kakkuka (GurjaratrS-bhumi in which was comprised Depdvanakavishaya), J.RAS., 1805, 
p. 517; the Danlatpura Plate of Bhojadeva I, Ep. Ind., V, p. 208 ff. (Gurjaratra- 
bhfimau) ; an inser. from Kaiafljar, ibid., p. 210, n. 3 (Gurjaratra-mapdala). 

2 JR AS., 1894, p. 1 ff ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 87 ff. 

3 .Tit AS., IB95, p. 513 ft; Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 277 ff. 

• Tho date was read a3 ‘ 940 ’ by Munshi Devipraiad and as only ‘ 4 ' by Kielhorn. 
See .TEAS. , 1894 , p. 9 and f.n. 2. For D. It. Bbandarkar's reading, see JBBEAB., XXI, 
p. 421. R. C, Maiumdar supports Bhandarkar’s reading in Bp. Tnd., XVIII, p. 89. See 
Prog. Rep. ASI. (W. Circle), 1900-07, pp. 30, 31. But. R. D. Banerji differs, see JBOBS., 
XIV, pp. 500-01. 

3 JRAS.,1894, p, 8. 'vf;/' ■ 

6 Ind. Ant,., XVII, pp. 191, 195; JDL., X, p. 11; Bp. Tod., XVIII, p. 91. 

1 Bomb, t-ruz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 313. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 113, n. 7; Vol. XIII, pp. 73, 77; Kielhorn ’s List, Bp- Ind., 
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A.D. 736. The Gurjara principality founded by Dadda covered, 
according to Fleet, “ the country from the north bank of the 
river Kim to the south bank of the Mahi ” which* “inland ex- 
tended to the Ghats.” 1 The Chinese traveller, Hi uen-tsang, 2 
noticed the existence of a Gurjara kingdom (Kiu-che-lo) about 
300 miles north of Yalabhl, the capital of which was situated at 
Pi-lo-mo-Io. 8 Its king was a Kshatriya by caste. Perhaps the 
Chinese traveller refers to the same territory in Rajaputana as 
was ruled by Harichandra’s line. 4 The growth of the Gurjaras 
as a political power in Rajaputana and Broach was not considered 
desirable by the two imperial dynasties of contemporary Northern 
and Southern India respectively, viz., the Vard lianas of 
Thanesar and the Western Clialukyas of Badami in the Bijapur 
district, who succeeded for the time being in resisting an increase 
of their influence. Banabhatta 3 speaks of Prabhakaravardhana’s 
causing ‘ sleeplessness ’ to the Gurjaras, but the Sdmanta 
Dadda II of Broach is mentioned as having granted protection 
to the lord of Valablh against Harshadeva. 8 The submission 
of the Gurjaras to the arms of the Chalukya king Pulakesin II, 
is recorded in the Aibole inscription, dated A.D. 634. 7 The 

J Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 315. 

2 Waters, Vol. It, p. 243 ; Beal, Si-yu-ki, Vol. II, p. 270. 

Pi - iomo- lo — Bhi I f.n (Dr. Barnett). This corresponded to the central and northern 
Rajputana. Pi-Io-mo-lo has been identified by some with Jaisalmer State. As to the anti- 
quity of the name Bfaillamala, it is stated that Brahmagupta, the famous astronomer of the 
6th century, is mentioned in his Brahmasphuta-siddhanta as a resident of this place, see Ind. 
Ant., 1928. p. 182. Objections against this view were offered by D. R. Bhandarkar long ago, 
see JBBEAS., XXI, p. 418. The Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka refers to the grandson of 
(a probable contemporary of Nagabhata I’s nephew Davaraja) by the name 
Bhilladitya ; see Bp. Ind., XVIII, p. 96. It is not unlikely that he was so called because 
of some asbociation with Bhilmal. 

4 JDIi., Vol. X, p. 9. Bor a different view, see Rubier, Ind. Ant., XVII, 192; V. A. 

Smith, JR AS., 1907, p. 928. ■ : -/V = V 

5 JBBRAS., Vol, XXI, p. 415. 

8 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. If, pp. 815-16 ; Ind. Anfc., XIII, p. 77. 

7 Ind, Ant., Vol. V, p. 67 ff.; Vol. VIII, p. 237 ff. ; ASWL.Vol. Ill, p,130ff.s Bp. 
Ind., Vol VI, p. 1 ff. The text has the following verse (No. 22) : * Pratap-opanata yasya 
l4| a*MSlava-Gur jarafe daijd-opanafea-samanta*charyy*acharyya iv-abhavan. 1 
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Gurjaras (called Jurz 1 or Juzr by the Arab historians and 
geographers, such as Sulaiman, A1 Biladurf and A1 Mas’udi) seem 
to have undergone a temporary eclipse of power owing to the 
successful Arab raids undertaken by the officers of Khalif 
Hasham’s (724-43 A.D.) general, Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Rahman 
al-Marrf, whose career came to a close about 726 A.D. 2 But a 
remarkable destiny awaited the Pratihara clan under a new line 
which commenced its career at Bhilmal in Rajputana under 
Nagabhata I, in the early part of the eighth century. If his 
identification with Nagavaloka, mentioned in the Hansot Plates 
(V.S. 813 = 756 A.D.) 3 of the Chahamana Bhratrivadda II, 



as proposed by D. R. Bhandarkar 1 * 3 4 and accepted by Sten 
Konow, 5 6 be adopted, it will be seen that he had established 
control over Broach by the year A.D. 756. It may be 
noted here that this Nagavaloka is mentioned to have defeated 
the armies of the Mlechchhas, who are named as Valacha 
(Baluelis) in the said grant according to D. E. Bhandarkar’s 
reading, 0 and that a victory over the same people is attributed 
to Nagabhata I also in the Gwalior Praiasti of Bhoja. The 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan succeeded to the anti-Gurjara policy 
of the Western Chalukyas whom they had overthrown. The 
almost hereditary struggle between the two Powers began when 
Dantidurga, the founder of the Deccan dynasty, conquered 
Avanti and performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice at Ujjain, where 
the Gurjara king with others was made to officiate as a door-keeper 7 


1 In Appendix A, Elliot’s Hist, of Ind., Vol. I, pp. 358-59, it is said that “ Juzr 
closely resembles the name 1 Guzerdt,’ especially in its Arabic form ( Juzarat ' and t-lie 
other known conditions are satisfied by this identification.” See also ibid., p. 4, n. 2, p. 126, 
n. 4, ; JRAS. , 1909, p. 264; JDL. , Vol. X, p. 20, p. 126, n. 4. 

^ Elliot, Hist, of Ind., Vol. I, pp. 125, 126, 441-442. Junaid also sent a force 
against Uzain (=Ujjain). 

3 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 197 ff. 

4 Ind. Ant., 1911, p. 240. 

5 Ep. ind., xii, p. 200 . ■- 7 - AD: - . ' 

6 Ind. Ant., 1911, p. 240, n. 12. ; 

7 Th « Gurjara king may have been the same as Vatsaraja’s father Devaraja, see JDL., 

X,p. 32. . . J.:- 'yg'-bwe;- : ■ ; W: 
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( Miranya - garbham rajanyair - Ujjayanyam yadasitavi 1 
Pmtihankritamayem Gurjar - es- ddi - rajakam *11 ). 1 Vatsa- 
rfija, the son of Devaraja 2 or Devasakti, probably identical 
with the prince of this name, who, according to the Jodhpur 
inscription of Bauka, suffered a defeat at the hands of 
Siluka of the rival Pratihara family, was the first prominent 
member of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Bhilmal. In 
the Gwalior inscription 8 he is said to have forcibly captured 
the empire (sdmrdjyam) from the hands of Bhandi’sclan (vv. 6-7). 
The text clearly gives the impression that this was by far the 
most successful coup achieved by the family since its history 
began, but as nothing is known about the particular clan at 
whose cost the victory was won, it is difficult to unfold its exact 
implications in the onward march of the dynasty. Banabhatta 
furnishes some details about Bhandi who was Harshavardhana’s 
cousin, but he tells us nothing on the strength of which any 
suggestion can be ventured regarding his political status. Even 
if it were possible, it would require at least some evidence to 
bring the history of his family in a chain of continuity down 
to the time of Vatsaraja (latter half of the eighth century). In 
the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka it is said that he was the son 
of Kakka by his wife PadminI who belonged to the Bhatti 
family. A theory has been advanced that the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion refers to this family, by defeating which Vatsaraja became 
the master of an empire . 1 If this view is to be accepted, it 
is far from clear how one can say that the reference ini the 
Gwalior Prasasti means in fact the seizure of the dominions 

1 V. 9 of the Sanjan grant, dated S. 793— Ep. lad., XVIII, pp. 239, 243, Cf. the 
Jaina Harivamsa which assigns Avanfci to (Gurjara-Pratihara) king Vatsaraja, For another 
reference to the sacrifice held at TJjjain, see Dasavatara inscr.# at Ellora, ASWI., Vol. V, 
p. 88. 

2 This Devaraja is described as the ruler of Valla-maptlala in v. 19 of the Jodhpur ins., 
see Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 96. ; 

3 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 93, 94, 108. % \ 

4 JDTj., Vol. X; Ep. Ind., XVIII, 93-94. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, pp. 
28-29, identifies the Bhandi clan with Bhattivamsa, and thinks that the importance of 
the family may be realised from the fact of its matrimonial alliance with Bauka. 
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of the rival dynasty of Harichandra whose descendant Bauka 
was, since it was not he but his wife who is said to have been 
connected with Bhatti’s clan in the Jodhpur inscription. It 
is to be pointed out here that the reading of the name Bhandi 
is conjectural. Can it be that the name actually given in the 
record was that of Vajra , i.e., Vajrayudha, who was on the throne 
of Kanauj before it came to be occupied by Indrayudha? 1 
His supremacy in Central Rajputana is proved by the Daulatpurii 
copper-plate of Bhojadeva 1, 2 renewing the grant of a village 
in D end va na ka- 6 h uk ti , originally made by Vatsaraja I, and 
the Jaina temple inscription at Osia (formerly Ukesa), 3 32 
miles north of Jodhpur, which refers to Vatsaraja II. The first 
recorded contact between the Gnrjaras of Bhilmal and the 
ruling family of Gauda took place during his reign, when a 
three-power struggle ensued involving the Pratiharas, the Palas 
and the Rashtrakutas, which opened with an act of aggression 
on the part of Vatsaraja. According to verse 12 of the Wani 
grant (A.D. 807), 4 repeated in the Radhanpur inscription 6 (v. 8) 
(A.D. 808), the Rashtrakuta monarch Dhruva, by his matchless 
armies, drove away, “ into the trackless desert (Marwar) Vatsa- 
raja ” who boasted of having with ease appropriated the for- 
tune of royalty of G-auda [(Held)-svl(kri)ta-Gauda-rdjya-kamald- 
mattam-'pravesy = achirdt dimnargam maru-madhyam = aprativa 
(bn)hir=yo Vatsardjam va(ba)lai(h)~\ . He snatched away the 
two royal parasols of Gauda, “ white like the rays of the 
autumn moon,” from the hands of the G-urjara king and 
destroyed his fame “ that had spread to the confines of regions ” 


1 Karpuramafijarl, III, S, pp. 74, 26G. 

* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 208. The date is the year 900, as corrected by D. R. Bhandarksr, 
see JBBRAS., XXI, pp. 410-11 ; JDL. , X, p. 33, n. 3. 

3 Marshall, JRAS., 1907, p. 1010 ; Prog. Rep. ASI. (W. Cirole), 1900-07, pp. 15, 36. 
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[Gaitdlyuvi sarad-indu-pada-dhavalam chchliatra-dmyani kevalam 
fnsmdn ~ n = dhrita tad—yaso'pi kakiibham prdnte sthitam 
i tathshamt} . In verse 14 of the Sanjan 1 grant of Amogba- 

varsha it is stated that Dhruva took away the royal parasols of 
the king of Gauda as he was fleeing between the Ganges 
and the Jumna ” (Gaiigu- Yamuna ijor-mmadhye rajno Gaudasya 

nnSyalah I Laksh mt-Ul-dracindani scrta-chchhalrani ) This 

evidently refers to the same conflict as is recorded in the 
Wani and Radkanpur grants, but it is not clear why the 
Sanjan inscription has introduced a Gauda king in this con- 
nection. 2 If he was a ruler of Bengal, what' brought him to 
Kauauj? Probably the king of Gauda or one. of his lieutenants 
was forced to accompany Vatsaraja when the latter returned to 
Kanauj after his triumphant activities in Bengal. When the 
Rasktrakuta invader appeared in that territory, he might have 
found it necessary to retreat to Gauda for his own safety. The 
information supplied in the Sanjan grant is in conformity with 
the fact recorded in the Baroda inscription 8 of Mahasamanta- 
dhipati Karka II that Dhruva seized the territory lying between 
the Ganges and the Jumna and was thus in a position to use the 
emblems of the two rivers as a symbol of bis conquest. 

Vatsaraja’s defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakuta Dhruva 
proved highly advantageous to the Palas. The Gurjara king was 


1 lip Ind., Vol. XVin, p. 244. 

2 Dr. Barnett thinks that 4 ‘ apparently he was a native King of Gauda who suffered 
severe thrashings front both Vatsa and Dhruva.” 

According to D. B. Bhandarkar, the Gauda King, Dharmapalu, after the defeat of 
Vatsaraja, made common cause with the Kanauj king and ‘ began to pursue the Bashtrakufca 
invader * and encountered him before he was able to reach his dominions, see Ep. Ind., XVIII, 
p. 289- The alliance between the Pal a king and Vatsaraja is a mere guess-work. B. C. 
Majnmdar holds that the King of Gauda was defeated by the Bast Irak uta Dhrma 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, see JDL., X, p. 35, n. 2. It may be noted, however, 
that the establishment of the Gauda sway in Kanauj was a later event. 

3 Ind. Ant., XII, p. 159, 11. 22-23. Fleet translates the passage us follows: “who, 
taking from his enemies the Gahga and the Yamuna,... acquired at the same time that 
supreme position of lordship (which was indicated) by" (those rivers in) the form of a visible 
sign.” That the Bashtrakufa king referred to in the passage was not Govinda, as suggested 
by Fleet, but his father Dhruva, was first pointed out by B. G. Majumdar in JDD., X, p. 36, 

3, D. B. Bhandarkar accepts the identifications See Ep„ Ind., -XVIII, p, 239, n. 4. 
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driven into the desert of Marwar ; and before his dynasty could 
recover from the serious shock they had sustained, Dharmapala 
was emboldened to set out on a policy of expansion, which gra- 
dually drew him and his dynasty into an inevitable competition 
with the Gurjaras for supremacy in Northern India, To prevent 
a recurrence of Gurjara raids on Gauda it was necessary to secure 
an effective control of the western route to his kingdom. It wns 
therefore designed to reduce Kanauj to a Pala stronghold. For 
some time past the political condition of the territory had been 
unsatisfactory. One of its kings, Yasovarman, was probably 
killed by Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir in the first half of 
the eighth century. Another king of Kanauj, Vajrayudha, seems 
to have been dethroned by Lalitaditya’s grandson, Jayaplda, 1 In 
A.D. 783-84 Indrayudha was seated on its throne, but the pres- 
sure exerted in turn by Vatsaraja and Dhruva must have inter- 



rupted the course of normal government in this unfortunate 
country. After the withdrawal of Dhruva from Northern India, 
Dharmapala s aggressive activities ultimately brought him into 
close touch with the affiairs of Kanauj . The Khalimpur grant, 3 
dated in the 32nd year of his reign, mentions that a king of Kanauj 
owed his sovereignty to an act of patronage on the part of the 
Pfila monarch, which was acclaimed by the rulers of the Bhojas, 
Ma osyas, Madras, Kurus, Yadus, Yavanas, of Avanti, Gandhara 
and Kira. The ceremony of his installation was performed with 
the help of the elders of Panchala, who “ lifted up the golden coro- 
nation jar (B h ojair-Mmatsyaih sci-M cidrciik KuTu-Yadu-Ycivwn- 
Avanti-Gandhara-Klrair — hhupair = vyalola- mauli-pramti-pari- 
natciih sadliu sanglryamcmak \ hnshyal Panchala-eriddh-oddhrita- 
hanaka-maya-sv-abhishek-odahimbho dattah sri-Kanyahibjas-sa- 
lalila-chalUa-hhrulata-l alcshma yena !i v. 12). Further light on 
Dharmapala s work in Kanauj is shed by a passage in a later 
document, viz., the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, 3 which 

! Kar PW&maiijan, III, fi-p. 266 ; Stein, BSjat., Bk. IV, 471. 

3 Ind . IV, p. 248. 

3 Inti. Ant. 3 XV, p. 304. 
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spites that having defeated Indraraja (Indrayudha) and others, he 
seized the fortune of Mahodaya 1 and later placed on its throne his 
own nominee, Ohakrayudha, 2 3 4 5 6 7 a suppliant of his favours just as 
Vfuaaua was to Bali (Jito = Endrarilja-prabhritin-arattn uparjitii 
item Mahodaya-irih datta punak sa Balin-arthayitre Ghahmyu- 
dhdya nati-V dmandya — v. 3). The policy of imperialism which 
emerged from the throne of Gaud a not only reduced Kanauj to 
subjection but operated adversely against a. number of kings who 
were forced to acquiesce in his paramountcy (mauli-p ram ti-p a rim - 
lath). The establishment of his authority in the Gangd-Y amiind 
doab was the crowning act of Dharmapala’s career, which had 
begun rather ingloriously with the humiliating defeat inflicted 
upon Clauda by Vatsaraja. The extent of Dharmapala’s imperial 
supremacy may be determined from an examination of the list of 
princes given in the Khalimpur inscription, who tendered their 
submission to him. The Chammak grant of the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena IT shows that the Bhoja territory ( Bhojakataka ) must 
have corresponded to the Ilichpur district in Berar. 8 It was 
situated to the north of the Tapti River, the region lying between 
the Jumna in the north and the Narmada in the south. The 
Matsyas 1 were connected with the whole of the present state of 
Alwar and portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur. The Madras B 
are known to have lived in the central portions of the Punjab. 
The Kurus were associated with the famous Kurukshetra or 
Thanesar, about 30 miles to the south of Ambala and 10 miles 
north of Panipat. fi Prom the Lakkha Mandal Pra&asti 7 (A.D. 
000-800), recording the dedication of a temple by a princess called 
Isvara, it appears probable that a Yadava dynasty ruled in the 

1 Mahodaya=Kanauj ; c.f. Haliiyudha's Abhidhanaratnamala— Kanyaknbja MahodayS 
-II. 132. ■ ' . . 

8 Tibetan fcrdition also knows Chakrayudha to have been a contemporary of Dharmapala. 

3 JEAS., 1914, p. 329. Also see Raghuvainsa, V, 89-40. 

4 CASE., n, pp. 272-79 ; VI, p. 98 ; XX, p. 2 ; AGI., pp. 387, 390. 

5 PHAI., pp. 18, 37 ; AGI., p. 68G. 

6 CASE., XIV, pp. 86-88 ; lad. Ant., 1904, pp. 298-300. 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 10 f. ; JEAS., Vol. XX, p. 452. 
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Punjab with their capital at Singhapura, being in the enjoyment 
of a matrimonial alliance with the royal family of Jullundur 
in the same province. Some of the Puranas refer to the settle- 
ment of a branch of the Yadu family at Mathura. 1 The Kiras 3 
seem to have been connected with the village of Klragrama or 
the site of the famous temples of Baijnath, about 25 miles to 
the east of Kangra in the Punjab in latitude 32° 3' N. and 
longitude 76° 41' E. It was once under the supremacy 
of Trigarta which included Jalandhar and Kot Kangra. 
Gandhara, 8 which, in the topographical portion of the Brihat- 
samhita, is placed in the Northern Division, comprised the 
present districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi. Avanti is 
the ancient name of Western Malwa which included the 
famous city of Ujjain. According to Kiel horn 4 the in- 
clusion of the Yavanas in the list along with the Yadus 
is a mere poetical device. But it is likely that these 
Yavanas represented the Arabs who had already founded a 
settlement in Sind and were exercising some influence on 
Gujarat and Kathiawar at the time. s That the empire built 
up by Dharmapala was quite extensive is mentioned in Taranath’s 
history, where it is said that he Brought Kamarupa, Tirahuti 
(Tirhut) and Gauda, etc., under subjection, and that his 
dominions, reaching on the east as far as the ocean, extended 
on the west inland to Tili (Delhi), on the north of Jalandhar, 
and on the south to the Vindhya mountains. 0 

But the Pala dynasty soon lost their footing in Kanauj, 
being unable to resist the impact of the revived Gurjara power, 
and thus their enemy secured an important strategic position 

J PHAI.,p. 66. 

2 CASE., Vol. V.p. 178; ASI., 1902-03, p. 268; B.rihataaAhitS, XIV, v. 29; Ep. 
Ind. (Klragrama), Vol I, p. 124 ; Vol. II, pp. 9, 15, 194, 482; Ind. Ant., XVII, p. 9 ; 
AGL, p. 6S3 ; IHQ., IX, pp. 10-17. 

3 .Poueher, Gandhara. 

* Ep. Ind., IV, p* 246. , 

s JRAS.» 190 j, p 257 ; ASI,, 1903-04, pp. 279-80, 
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whence they could direct their efforts to cripple the influence of 
Gauda. It was Nagabhata II (Nagavaloka II), 1 the son and 
successor of Vatsaraja, who brought Kanauj under his control, 
having defeated Dbarraapala’s protege, Chakrayudha, the 
meanness of whose character, according to the Gwalior 2 3 inscrip- 
tion of Bboja, had been displayed in his humility towards 
others ( jitcd par-dhaya-krita-sphuta-nicha-bhdmm Ghakrdyudham 
vinaija-namra-vapur = vvyarajat, v. 9). The dignijaya of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Govinda ill, son of Vatsaraja’s conqueror 
Dhruva, seems to have preceded the Gurjara occupation of 
Kanauj under Nagabhata II. Govinda was probably engaged 
in a series of campaigns in Northern India in A.D. 808, in the 
course of which he defeated Nagabhata. In the Sanjan grant 8 
of his son, Amoghavarsha, we are told that he carried away 
in battles “ the fair and unshakable fame of kings Nagabhata 
and Ohandragupta ” (v. 22), and the Rashtrakutas took effective 
measures for checking the intrusive power of the Gurjaras by 
easily forcing the king of Malwa 4 to submit to their arms and 
by utilising the services of Mahasamantadhipati Karka II 
(S. 734 = 812-13 A.D.) “ as a door-bar to prevent ” its invasion 
by the enemy (v. 39 of the Baroda grant). 5 In verse 23 of the 
Sanjan Plates it is mentioned that while ‘ ‘ the water of the 


1 The reference to Xagavaloka ia the Pathan pillar inscription of Parnbala {Bp. Tad., 
IX, p. *243 ffj, whom the latter’s father Karkaraja pat to flight, must apply to him. The same 
prince appears in v. L3 of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharaja (Bp. Ind. » II, p, 121, 
v, 13, also jf,n, 26) in such a manner as to imply that possibly he was the overlord and 
a contemporary of the Chahamana Guvaka T (c. 816-38). 

1 AS I., 1903-04, pp. 277-83 ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 108. 

3 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 245, 253. 

* This is stated in the Wapi (Ind, Ant., XI, p 157) and Radbanpur (Ep, Ind., VI, 
p, 233) grants. V. 24 of the former inscription, repeated in the Radhanpur grant, says 
about the Mai wa lord : * What wise man, possessed of hot little strength enters into the 
extremity of competition with a strong man? * According to the Baroda grant (see below) 

the King of Idilwa' had been already struck down by the Gurjaras (*Gaudendra-Vangapati- 

airjjaya-durvvidagdha^. 39), 

' 6 * Ind. Ant., XII, pTlofl. .. 

: / ' ■ : , ; ' 
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springs of the Himalayas was drunk by bis horses” Dharma 
and Chakrayudlia approached Govinda and surrendered them- 
selves to him of their own accord (, Svayam-ev-opanatau cha 
yasya mahatas-tau Dharmma-Ghakmyudhau). It seems that 
the fear of the Gurjaras drove both Dharmapala and his ally 
into the arms of the Eashtrakuta Govinda. But they were 
mistaken if they supposed that this diplomatic friendship would 
keep Nagabhata permanently at bay. With the' departure of 
Govinda from Northern India the situation became favourable 
for the Gurjara king, who removed Chakrayudlia from the throne 
of Ivanauj as a punishment for bis servility (v. 9) to Dharma- 
pala and Govinda. 1 Not satisfied with, this, he seems to have 
undertaken a vigorous war against the Gauda king and his allies, 
which resulted in Dbarmapala’s utter discomfiture and a consi- 
derable diminution of his empire. The reason for assuming 
that the Vanga king, mentioned in the Gwalior inscription 
to have been defeated by Nagabhata, was Dharmapala himself 
has been already stated. In this record Nagabhata’s enemy, 
the Vanga king, has been described as irresistible (dunvara-vairi) 
with ample military resources at his command. The Gurjara king 
<c revealed himself like the rising sun.... ..after having vanquished 

the lord of Vanga, who was like the dense and terrible 
array of a flood of chariots and multitude of horses and 
elephants ’ ’ (. . . .... . .v am-vdrana-vaji-varaydn-augha-samgbatam- 

ghora-ghanandhakaram I nirjjitya Vahgapatim-avirabhud-vivasvm- 
udyann — iva, v. 10). The war between Naghabhata and Dbarma- 
pfda appears in fact to have assumed the proportions of a mighty 
struggle for imperial supremacy between two great Powers. In 
another passage of the Gwalior inscription (v. 11), Nagabhata 
is said to have defeated the kings of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbka 
and Kalihga, and captured forts belonging to the rulers of Anarta, 
Malava, Kirata, Turusbka, Vatsa and Matsya. 2 A few of these 

i Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 99 ; ASl., 1903-04, p. 277. 

8 Anarta = Northern Kathiawar— see lad. Ant.. VII, p. 251. Fo-: the KirStas connected 
with Nepal, see Sylvain L&vi, Le Ndpal, Vol. II, pp. 77-73. Vatsa =KauSrnbI. The 
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names may have been given for purely ornamental purposes, but 
it is interesting to note that some of them are also found 
enumerated in the Ivhalimpur inscription of Dharmapala in 
connection with his settlement of the Kanauj question {_cf. 
the Matsyas, Bhojas, Vidarbhas, Avantis (Malava in the Gwalior 
inscription) and Yavanas (probably the same as the Turushkas 
mentioned in the Gwalior inscription)]. Nagabhata’s operations 
against these peoples may have constituted an essential part of a 
wider programme designed for the purpose of defeating the 
imperial policy of Gauda. His success in the eastern campaigns 
was due to the valuable help that seems to have been rendered 
to him by several feudatory chiefs allied to his house, whose 
exploits are noted in the later inscriptions of their respective 
families. In the Jodhpur inscription 1 of his son Bauka by his 
maharutil (chief queen) Padminl, dated A.D. 837 (?), Kakka, the 
great-grandson of Siluka, is described as having achieved fame 
in an encounter, with the Gaudas, that took place at Monghyr 
{Yaso Mudgagirau labdham yena Gaudaih samam rane, v. 24). 
Another feudatory who may have similarly asisted Nagabhata II 
in his struggle with Dharmapala was Kalla’s grandson, Bahuka( ?)- 
dhavala, the chief of Surashtra, who, according to the Una 
(in Kathiilwar, Bombay Presidency) inscription, 2 dated V.E. 956 
(=899 A.D.) of his great-grandson Avanivarman II, defeated 
Pharma and other kings through the prowess of his own arms on 
behalf of his suzerain (Rajadhimja), whose name, however, is 
not given. The reference to Dharma in this inscription as 

identity of KausambT with Kosam in the district of Allahabad, first suggested by Cunning- 
ham but doubted by V. A. Smith, seems to be certain. See Days Ham Salmi’s article 
in JEAS., 1927, pp. 690-93. 

1 JRAS., 1894, p. 1 ff. ; Ep. Inch, XV HI, p. 87 and Plate. The family traces its descent 
from Harichandra. Kakka was the son of Bhiiladitya, grandson of Jhota and great-grandson 
of Siluka, ; : 

s Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., IX, p. 7 IT. The name is given simply as u Dharmma,” Va(Ba ?)- 
hufca-dhavala*s grandson Avanivarman was alive in 893 A.D., the date of another inscr. 
from Una (ibid, f p. 3). Kielhorn identifies Dharma of the Una inscr. with Dharmapala and 
assigns the middle of the ninth century to Bshuka-dhavala. 
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well as the fact that the great-grandson of his victor was a 
subordinate chief ( Mahasamanta ) under Nagabhata’s great- 
grandson Mahendrapala makes it highly probable that Bahuka- 
dhavala paid his homage to Nagabhata and contributed his- share 
to the forces that brought about the success of the Gurjara king 
over his great Pala rival. The third chief whose name has come 
down to us in this connection is the Guhilot prince Samkaragana, 
mentioned in the Chatsu (in the Jaipur State) inscription 1 of 
Baladitya as having vanquished Bliata, the king of the Gaudi 
country, and made an offering of this kingdom to his master 

[ rane bhatarh jitva Gauda-kshitipam = avanim...(pra)bhu - 

charanayor — yah — v. 14], Samkaragana’s son Harsharaja by his 
wife Yajja was a contemporary of Bhoja (acc. c. 836 A. I).); 
and his family ( Guhilasya vamia) , descended from Bhartripatta, 
a Brahmakshatri like Parasurama, probably ruled over the region 
extending from Chatsu in Jaipur to Daboli in Udaipur with their 
capital at Dhavagarta (=Dhod in the Jahajpur district in 
Mewar?). They made themselves conspicuous by their loyal 
services to the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty. 

The occupation of Ivanauj by Nagabhata II was the most 
important and abiding result that came out of his struggle with 
Dharmapala. The capital of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty was 
removed from Bhilmal to Ivanauj, which remained their head- 
quarters during the next eight reigns of Nagabhata’s successors. 
The trilateral contest that had started over the possession of the 
Upper Gangetic Valley in the latter part of the eighth century 
thus practically ended, after a short period of shuffling and 
commotion, in the success of the Rajput dynasty, which definitely 
put them in a more advantageous position in regard to their 
chances as an imperial power. 

A Chronological Problem.— An organic connection seems to 
have been preserved between Gauda and Vanga during the reign 
of Dharmapala. In the Wani and Radhanpur grants the two 

1 Ep. led., XII, p. 10 ft ; text, p« 14 ; B. C. M&jutudar holds that Samkaragana 
contemporary of Nagabhata II and Dharmapala. See ibid*, XVIII, p. 106, el 3. 
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white parasols, taken away by Vatsaraja, have been described as 
belonging to Gauda alone. In the Sanj.an Plates of Arnogha- 
varsha, too, the same view seems to be implied. But in the 
Baroda grant of Govinda Ill’s feudatory, Karka, Gauda and 
Vauga have been mentioned together in the passage that speaks 
of the Gurjara king t; evilly inflamed ” by this conquest 
(Gaadend rn- Vahgapali-nirjjaya ...). There is no evidence of dis- 
crimination in the use of the two names in the inscriptions 
of the period which refer to the transactions between 
Bengal and the different Powers. Thus in the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion of Bhoja Nagabhata’s enemy has been described as 
a Vuiujapati, while to the author of the Jodhpur inscription 
(V.S. 824) of Banka the same monarch seems to have been known 
as a (lamia. In their own inscriptions, however, the Pilla 
kings are invariably called “ Lords of Gauda ” and the epithet 
Vahgapati ’ has nowhere been applied to them. On the above- 
mentioned grounds, the conclusion appears to be well warranted 
that Vauga during this time was not outside the realm of Gauda. 
If the Tippera inscription of Lokanatha 1 can be assigned to the 
reign of Dharmapala, a further link of evidence will be available 
connecting the Pala empire with eastern Bengal at this early 
period of its history. But the attribution of this record to 
Dharrmpala’s reign may be considered as only hypothetical ; 
furthermore, it is not possible to state in a definite manner 
that the dynasty mentioned in the inscription must have ruled in 
Vauga. From the evidence of its find-place it has been tenta- 
tively concluded that the inscription is one of a ruling family 
of eastern Bengal. The family to which Lokanatha belonged 
does not appear to have enjoyed the status of an independent 
dynasty. Its founder, whose name is illegible (- natha ) in the 
inscription, is styled an Adhimaharaja. The title Adhimaharaja 
does not carry with it the inevitable sense of paramount 
sovereignty ; it may signify that the holder of it was the chief ' 


1 Bloch, AST, 1903-04, p. 120; R, G. Basak, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 301 ff . ; Ipi Aai, 
p. 44. 
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of the feudatories who belonged to the rank of a Maharaja, 
This interpretation will be consistent with the subsequent 
history of the family, for none of his successors appears to 
have exercised the power of an independent sovereign. The 
Adhimahardja' s son, Srlnatha (?), was a Samanta who had two 
sons, Bhavanatha and another. Bhavanatha renounced the 
world resigning his post in favour of his brother. The latter’s 
son, whose name is not given, married GotradevI, the 
daughter of Kesava, who was a Pdrasava by caste. 1 Their son 
was Lokanatha ; Lokanatha’s son Lakshmlnatha, styled rdjaputra, 
figures as the dutaka of the grant recorded in the inscription. 
Lokanatha’s maternal grandfather-, Kesava, was a man of repute 
who held a military command and was in constant touch with 
his royal master [prakhyato nripa-gochara{o) va(ba)la-gana{na)~ 
prapt-adhikarah, v. 6]. 

The inscription 2 refers (11.12-16) in a cryptic sort of way 
to certain events bearing, on the career of Lokanatha. In 
v. 7 (11.12-13) it is stated that the Paramesvara’ s army suffered 
severe casualties, but it is not clear under what circumstances 
this happened. The text as it stands can only mean that the 
loss sustained by him was due to his hostility with Lokanatha, 3 
not, as Dr. R. G. Basak 4 suggests, inflicted in the course 
of some battle which the former fought on behalf of the latter. 
If the construction permitted, the text might have been construed 
so as to mean that the Paramesvara fared badly in a war 
•with Jayatungadharma, which is referred to in the next verse 
beginning with ‘ durlanghye Jayatuiigadharma-samare.’ This 
conflict with Jayatungadharma was the second great event to 

r GotradevT’s father was Kesava and her mother was called Ashtayikii. Her great* 
grandfather (on the mother’s side) Sthavara and grandfather Vlra are described as dvijavara 
and dvijasattama respectively {v. 6), but her father was a Para£ava. For the Parafiw, 
caste, see Mann, IX, 178 ; Gautama, IV, 16 and 21. 

2 The inscr. was recorded (?) by an official of the status of Sandhivigrahika, Pra^anta* 
deva by name (1.55). 

3 IHQ„ XI, pp, 826-27 ; cf. Ep* Ind., XV, p. 310. 

i Ep* Ind., XV, 304; History of North-Eastern India, p. 198, 
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\vhfch Lokanatba’ s rise to power is traced (labdha-pmtap — oduya) . 
In the narration of these significant happenings, the first place 
is given to the indefinite circumstance which accounted for 
the military loss suffered by the Paramesvara, If this were 
an event entirely unconnected with the second, it would be 
difficult to explain why the former has not . been pointed to 
as a landmark, not to . say the first of its kind, and the latter 
singled out as heralding a progressive career for Lokanatba. 
Tlic third event mentioned in v. 8 was the restoration by one 
Srl-dlvadlnlrana of his own vkhaya to' Lokanatba as the. sequel 
of a royal charter obtained by the latter. This step was 
taken by the former after he had fully deliberated upon the 
significance of Lokanatba’s achievements, recorded in the two 
preceding verses. The Paramesmra whose plight is broadly 
hinted at in v. 7 was surely Lokanatha’s overlord, but it is 
difficult to agree with the view expressed by some scholars that 
lie is to be regarded as the same as Jivadharana and that the 
latter must be identified with Jlvitagupta II of the family of 
the Later Guptas of Magadha. As a ground for this identi- 
fication it is stated that -Jivadharana appears to have been a 
Gupta monarch since ‘ Dharana ’ is given in the Poona 
Hates of Prabhavatigupta as the name of her gotta, i.e., of her 
father Chnndragupta II. If this is granted, Jiva can be taken 
as standing for Jlvitagupta. It is further suggested that the 
lacuna before the phrase ‘ cliatus-chatvarimsat-samvatsare ’ (1.29) 
can lie filled by the insertion of ‘ eha-ht-adhihe,’ in which case 
the date of the inscription would not be simply the year 44, 
but 144, which, being referred to the Harsha era, would corre- 


spond to 750 A.D., a date which does not conflict with the 
proposed identification. These arguments are open to criticism. 
In the first place, although the gdtra - name Dharana is available, 
it was neither the custom nor the practice of the Gupta 
ruonarehs to call themselves by that name. Secondly, it Is yet 
to be shown in what way the Later Guptas of Magadha were 
connected with the Imperial Guptas. As the proposal to 

42 
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identify the Pamnesvara with Jivadharana, it must be taken 
into account that there is no compatibility between the statement 
regarding the catastrophic defeat inflicted on the Parameivm 
and the implication that he actually succeeded in seizing a 
part of his opponent’s territory ; the implication will have to 
be recognised, since otherwise there would be no point in speaking 
about the restoration of the lost dominion. It is also to be noted 
that if Jivadharana were Lokanatha’s Pamnesvara he would 
not have been referred to as a mere nripa like Lokanatha 
himself. 

As mere speculation would be useless, it would be wiser 
to accept, at least as a working hypothesis if not as a final 
conclusion, that the date of the inscription is the year 44 which 
can be read definitely in the existing condition of the text. This 
datehs given in 1.29; practically the whole of 11. 27 and 28 is 
illegible except for a few syllables here and there. The last 
word read by the editor in 1. 2G is * Parama after which again 
there is a gap. May it be that here the name of Lokanatha’s 
suzerain was given, in whose regnal year 44 the inscription 
was engraved ? Dr. Basak, assigning the date to the Harsha 
era, takes it as equivalent to 650 A.D. 1 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
concludes that it corresponds to A.D. 750 2 (year 144 of the 
Ilarsha era). 

But according to Dr. Theodor Bloch, 3 the Tippera 
grant should, from the palseographical point of view, be 
placed in the 9th or the 10th century A.D., approximately. 
Dr. .Basak holds that this theory is barred by the fact 
that tops of certain letters, e.g., n, p, m, y, 1 , sh and s, etc., in 
this inscription are almost quite open. But it should not escape 
one’s attention that in several other instances they are almost per- 
fectly closed. The fact that in some cases the tops of th >se letters 
are slightly open cannot be urged as a decisive proof of the 
early character of the inscription. For the Khalimpur grant of 
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Dharumpala also exhibits this peculiarity (tops of p, m, s mostly 
open) 1 to a certain extent, which is missed in the later records on 
stone, my., the Badal Prasasti and the Dinajpur inscription. The 
loop on the left side of m, present in the latter two inscrip- 
tions, is absent in the Khalimpur as in the Tippera grant. 2 The 
palseographical evidence of the Tippera grant does not seem to 
oppose its ascription to a period nearly corresponding to the 
date of the Khalimpur inscription, i.e., about the first quarter of 
the ninth century A.D. The only internal datum which might be 
of positive help in fixing its time approximately is its mention 
of Jaya-tiuiga-d/wrau, with whom Lokanatba himself is said 
to have been involved in a deadly struggle. But it is by no 
means easy to identify him. A similar name is to be found in the 
Gaya inscription of Purushottama-simha,® Asokachalla’s tributary, 
dated in the year 1813 of Buddha’s Nirvana. As he probably 
flourished in the twelfth century, his grandfather Jayatunga- 
siraha, the prince of the Kama country, was too far removed 
from the time of the Tippera grant to have been a contemporary 
of Lokanatha’s suzerain. Another Bodh-Gaya inscription, dated 
in the year 15, preserves the memory of a Rashtrakuta chief 
Tunga-Dharmavaloka, 4 the son of Klrtiraja who was a son 
of Nauna-Gunavaloka. But the palaeography of this inscrip- 
tion makes it impossible for him to have been a contemporary 
of Lokanatba. The Rashtrakuta sovereigns of the Deccan 
are known to have used not infrequently titles ending in 
varsha and tunga. 5 These and other such birudas were adopted 


1 rfee KieIhom*s introductory note on tl $ Khalimpur Inser., Ep. Tnd., IV, p. 248, 

: 2 This peculiarity has been noticed by Eieihorn— -see ibid., p* 245. The “m” with the 

| loop “is still the exception” in the Ghoshrawa inser, of the time of Devapala, see Ind. 

Ant., p. 309, Plate, but in the Badal Prasasti (on stone) and the Bhagalpur grant it is (riV : i 

throughout used, see Fp. Ind., IV, p. 244, n. 2. 

| 3 His father’s name was Kamadeva-simha, see Ind. Ant., VoL X, p. 342, and Plain. j 

1 la line 25 of the inser. the date is given as follows :—Bhagavati parinirvrifce Samvat 1818... 

M(bu)dh0 t see Kielhorn’s List (Northern) of Inscriptions, No. 575. . : I 

| 4 R. Ij. Mitra, Buddha-Gaya, p. 195, PL XL, ■ /.A , 

5 Pleet, Ep. Ind., VoL VI, pp. 188-89. Bas&k’a proposal that the date in the inser, is to 
F a»3ignel to the Harsh a era and thus to the middle of the 7th century A.D. docs not } 

appear to agree with the chronological position of the Khadgas. 

IliW illF ■ : ^ . ) ( ■ : j 
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by others also who formed matrimonial connections with that 
family. May it be suggested that he was either Govinda III, 
who was also known as Prabhutavarsha Jagattuhga, or some 
general of his army who may have been actually called 
Jayatunga-dharma? According to the Nilgund 1 inscription (S. 
788) of Govinda’s son, Amoghavarsha, he “ fettered the people 
of Kerala, Malava and Gauda... together with the Gurjams.” 
But it should be noted in this connection that the Sirur inscrip- 
tion, 2 dated A.D. 866, mentions Santa in place of Gauda. 

In verse 24 of the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsha, dated 
S. 793, there is a passage in connection with the successful 
campaigns of Govinda III which reads as ‘ sa-Kosala-Kalihgu- 
Vegi-I)ahal-Audraka(a ) n Malava(n) .’ The editor of the inscrip- 
tion suggests the reading ‘ Vahga ’ in the above text. 3 But 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar simply suggests that Jayatunga-dharma 
may have been somehow connected with the line mentioned in 
the Bodh-Gaya inscription. He was certainly not any one of the 
three successive princes named in that record, and if that family 
had earlier any direct relationship with Jayatunga-dharma, this 
would have been surely referred to in the Bodh-Gaya Prasasti, for 
undoubtedly he was a man of substantial importance. In a period 
when the RSshtrakiitas from the South are known to have led a 
series of expeditions against the North, it is not improbable that 
princes of their family were often left behind to keep watch over 
the political condition there or tojsarry out such tasks as had not 
been completed by their sovereigns hastening back to their home- 
territories. But apparently a reference to that region here is con- 
sidered unlikely 4 ; consequently, it has been proposed to take 
“ Vegi ” mentioned in the passage as referring to the Andhra 
kingdom of A'egi or Vehgi. It is thus not possible to form any 
definite conclusion as to whether Govinda III had any dealings 

1 E P- InU-, Vol. VI, p. 102, and n, 14. 

2 Int. Ant., XII, p.213. ' i ' 

3 Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 245, ». 29; cf. ibid., pp. 240, 253, n. 1. 
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with Bengal except on the historic occasion of Dhannapala’s 
interview with him, which has been already referred to. If, how- 
ever, this identification is entertained, it will appear that Gfovinda 
may have been entangled in a war with Gauda in the early part 
of his reign, but that afterwards a friendship was established 
between him and Dharmapala for the purpose of frustrating the 
plans of their common enemy, theGurjaras. If Vegi in the Sanjan 
grant is to be regarded as a mistake for Vanga, the passage al- 
ready quoted will seem to show, on the other hand, that Govinda’s 
success in that province was achieved after he had met Dharma- 
pala in the Himalayas, as mentioned in the preceding verse 23. 
In verse 24 it is said that when Govinda returned from the 
Himalayas [tata(h) pratinivritya ] “ (thinking) that it was now 
the work of the ministerial servants, and following againihe. bank 
of the Narmada as if (following his own) prowess, and acquiring 
the Malava country along with the Kosala, the Kalinga, the 
Vanga, the Dahala and the Odraka,” he (Vikrama) “ himself 
made his servants enjoy them.” 1 It is difficult to understand 
why Govinda should move against Vanga after Dharmapala had 
tendered his submission to him. The history of the Pala rela- 
tions with Govinda III is not known in all its detail, but the 
probability of the latter’s hostility towards Dharmapala at a 
certain stage of his career cannot be discounted. Probably the 
first Pala king who assumed the title of Parameivara was 
Dharmapala, and it is to be observed that Lokanatha refers to a 
Parametvara who seems to have been his overlord. As regards 
the identity of Jxvadharana nothing definite can be said at present. 
It is quite likely that he was a feudatory under the same Para- 
metvara, ruling over a neighbouring region, and that while 
Lokanatha was engaged in that bitter struggle against Jayatuhga- 
dharma, he took advantage of this pre-occupation of hi3 
neighbour by invading his territory which he partly occupied. 
This he had to return in view of the charter received by Lokanatha 

1 Ibid., p. -253. - 
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from his master. Had he not done so, he might have exposed 
himself to a joint attack by the Paramegoara and Lokanatha. 

The secret of Lokanatha’s success lay in his association 
with learned men ; in his popularity with his subjects and the 
efficiency of his cavalry [ dor-danda-jvalit-ottam = cisi-si(sa)chm- 
prajM-jayat-sddhanah • nir(vyd)j-orfjiia-sattva-sdra-tv.ragah (11.12- 
13) ; nitya-prahnshta-prajah ( 1.14 ) ; vidm(t-pri)ya 1.15.]. His 
mahdsdmanta was a Brahmin by caste. These features of 
his administration, again, may be adduced as some evidence 
suggesting that he was probably related to the period when 
Dkarmapala flourished, sharing with him his desire for popu- 
larity and association with Brahmin ministers, which is claimed 
to have been an undoubted source of strength to the Pala 
monarchy. 1 


Side-lights on Dharmapcila’s Digvijaya 

The temporary failure of the Gurjara dynasty to cope with 
the forces of the Rashtrakutas, and the flight of Nagabhata to 
the deserts of Rajputana must have given an excellent opportunity 
to Dharmapala to undertake a plan of imperial expansion. He 
is the only Gauda king whose military career has been explicitly 
described as that of a hero who aimed at “ the conquest of the 
world.” He is, therefore, entitled by reason of his policy, if 
not by the result that attended it, to take his place with the world- 
conquerors of Ancient India. But Pala inscriptions, unlike 
Harishena’s Frasasti of Samudragupta, do not weave the 
different stages of his digvijaya into the texture of an intelli- 
gible narrative. 

Dharmapala’s father had directed his energies mainly to 
internal consolidation but, as we have already seen, his life- 
history was not entirely barren of territorial conquests. In the 


1 I agree with Dr. F. W. Thomas that the Tippera grant wa 3 ** issued from the office ot 
the KumMmatya of Lokanatba’s overlord, and only countersigned {cf. the seal) by Iioka* 
nafcba himself).” See Bp. Tnd., XV, p* 303, n. 1. 
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Monghyi grant of his grandson, Devapala, there is a verse 
which in a conventional style depicts the march of Gopala’s victori- 
ous army . Ghalats o-ananteshu baleshu yasya vUvambhardyd 
nichitam ictjobhih j pada-pracharakshamani-antarihsham = oihaii- 
(jiundnam suchiram = babhuva ” — v. 4. But the earth was not yet 
trodden by the procession of a Gfauda army, led for the deliberate 
purpose of a digvijaya. This was reserved for the time of 
Dluumapala (yasniin n-uddatnci-lild-ch a ri ta-baJabhare dig -jay ay a 
ymiritte v. 7). In the Khalimpur inscription the whole atmos- 
phere is poetically described as charged with dust raised by the 
jubilant march of his soldiers returning from their victorious ex- 
peditions (yut-prasthane-prachalita-bal-asphalam — v. 8). A sense 
ol satisfaction prevailed among his army during this period of 
stir and activity ( pulakita-vapusham rdhinlnam — v. 11). 

The outcome of his campaigns can be best seen in the 
alliances fotmed with the rulers of the Kurus, Yadus, Avantis, 
Havanas, Bhojas, etc. Indrayudha, or Indraraja, the Kanauj 
king, who seems to have been well supported in his resistance 
to Dharmapala, was ultimately removed from the throne to 
make room lor one whom the conqueror himself selected. The 
Monghyr grant of Devapala 2 contains a verse which is believed 
by some to indicate that the limits of Dharmapala* s conquest 


’ Iad ’ Ant -’ XXI . P- 253 it. ; Bp. Ini., XVIII, p. 304 it. 

Ind. Ant., 1892, p. 253 ; Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 303. This verse iu the Monghyr grant 
refers to (1) Kedaia, (2) the junction of the Ganges with the sea, and (3) Gokar$a. 
as the places visited by Dharmapala’s army. As to the identification of the first, there 
cannot be any controversy, since only one Ked&va, that situated in the Himalayas, 
is nowa. The identification of the second also is equally clear; it must denote 4 the 
estuary oUhe Ganges in Lower Bengal’ Mr. Nalini Hath Das Gupta [Ind. Cult., Vol. IV, 
No. 2, p. 266) makes the unwarranted assumption that the verse names Gafigasagara in 
the expression Ganga-sarnet-ambudhau, and then on the authority of Wilson, who says that 
it has no necessary connection with the ocean, * identifies it with ‘Ganga-Sagara in the sthan 
of Kapila Muni, i.e., in Kapilavasfcu in the Nepalese Terai mentioned in the SvayambhS 
urap, odg a on, Essays on the Language, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, etc,, 
p. 19). It may be that the name Gangasagar has no reference to the ocean, but the expression 
quoted above surely means some place where the Ganges is joined to the sea. As to the third, it 
VP ie horn who suggested that this was the same as Gokari?a In the North Kana-ra ' ; 
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were .Kedara in the Himalayas and Gokarna in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Pala emperor permitted his followers to perform 
religious . rites at these holy places after the wicked had been 
.uprooted (Keddre vidhin-opaijiikta-payasam Gahgd- samet-ambu- 
dliau Golmrndishn cMpy-dnushthitavatdm tlrtheshu dhammyah 
kriydh — v. 7). On the successful termination of his expeditions 
he t imed his attention to the settlement of his future relations 
with the captured princes, who were now set free and restored to 

the Bombay Presidency, *a place, of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all 
parts of India * (Ind. Ant-, 1893, p. 257, n. 55). This identification has found general approval 
amongst scholars. A. K. Maitreya once agreed to this view but’ later proposed that this was the 
Gokania tlrtha on the Mahendra Mountain in Kalinga (GLM., p. 42, n.'h X do not think with 
Mr. Das Gupta that this was an absurd theory. Recently Dr. H. C. Eaychaudhurihas ex- 
pressed his agreement with Kiel horn’s proposal (Krishnaswamy Aiyangar Commemoration Vob, 
p. X97 f.)i but I am unable to accept his date for Dharmapala. The matter- has been reopened 
by Mr. Das Gupta (Joe. cit pp. 264-67) and we must welcome the evidence which he has 
adduced m this connection. He refers to the fact that there is a village called ‘ Gauktrpa, on 
the banks of the Bagrnati, about two miles above. and north-east of Pashupati * . (Wright, 
History of Nepal, p. 22), mentioned in Nepalese traditions, which was the 
capital of the Kiratas of Nepal, and that there is a tradition recorded in the Svayambhn 
Purana, according to which Dharmapala, the king of Gauda, got the throne of Nepal 
from its Qhiuese ruler Dharmakar, who abdicated it out of disgust (Hodgson, Essays, pp. 
117*18 ; Wright, History of Nepal, pp. 82-83). Dharmapala may have later left the govern- 
ment of Nepal in the hands of a Kirata chief. It may be added here that Nagabha^a II, 
according to the 8agar*Tal inscription, secured the submission, among others, of the ruler of 
the Kir&tas. Thus perhaps it so happened that Dharmapala’s nominee on the Nepal throne 
was compelled to accept the overlordship of the Gurjara king just to avert the fate to which 
the other nominee, Chakrayudha of Kanauj, was doomed. It seems that tbe ; norfchara 
frontier of India was looming large in the political horizon at the time. Even Govinda III was 
drawn to the Himalayas where he met Dharmapala. I do not, however, think that it has 
been finally proved that Gokarna of the Monghyr grant is to be located in Nepal; it is n t safe 
to attach too much importance to the evidence of the Svayambhu Parana, nor is it possible to 
assort that Dharmapala mentioned in that work was none but Dharmapala, the son and suc- 
cessor of Gopala I. One cannot agree to the conclusion that the verse in this grant is intended 
to demonstrate that Dharmapala was very generous to his followers. It is expressly stated that 
the opportunity given to his soldiers to perform holy rites at the above-mentioned places was 
only incidental to the ‘ uprooting of all the wicked and subduing this world/ a task which 
was effected with ease. Hence it must be agreed that the enumeration of the above place- 
names implies more or less the farthest points up to which his political influence prevailed 
when it was at its height. It is not impossible to hold that after the diplomatic talk with the 
Rashtrakuta sovereign Govinda HI, he contributed a body of soldiers to his army, which 
followed him on his return journey, and happened to visit Gokarpa in the North Kanara 
district. 
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their territories. According to verse 8 of the Monghyr grant, 

“ when he had completed the conquest of the regions (diy-jay-d- 
ntmnc), he released the princes,” and they were made to forget 
all their distress by the various great honours shown to them. 

The idea of a permanent annexation of the conquered territories 
to his empire was either not present in his mind, or was not 
perhaps feasible. 

The policy thus adopted by Dharmapala in this respect 
resembles the one followed by Samudragupta towards the princes 
of the South whom he is said to have overpowered in the course 
of his lUgi-ijaija. Dharmapala was content with the submission 
of the vanquished monarelis and with their ready assent to his 
political leadership, as shown by their acceptance of his plan con- 
cerning Kanauj. He appears to have assumed the responsibility 
for preserving the integrity of the different ( maryyadd-paripala - 
n - aika-niratah — Bhagalpur grant, v. 2) states subordinate to him. 

The B hagai pur grant 1 states that he was the sole protector of 
the kings who were afraid of their wings being clipped off 
( Paksha-chr.hhcda-bhayfid-upasthitavatam-ekiisrayo bhn-bhritam — 
v. 2). The terms he may have exacted from them as a price for ' 
bis support are not really known, but his cavalry was reinforced 
by rich contributions made by the princes of Northern India, who 
bad accepted his paramount authority 3 ( Udichln-ancka-narapaii - 
prabhfitTkrit-aprameya-liaya-vahini- — 1. 26). ; 

The KhaJimpur and Monghyr grants would make out that 
the credit for all his great undertakings belonged exclusively to 
Dharmapala himself (Sdhayyam yasya bahvor-nikh ih-ripu-kula- 
dhrammor-n-dvnkaiah). But the evidence of the Bhagalpur 
inscription and the Badal Prasasti 3 of Bhatta Guravamisra throw 
light on certain extraneous factors that claim to have contributed 
to the success of his activities, although it is not unlikely that 

■ , 1 Ind. Ant., XV, p. 301 f. GGGiG.T cIDT'VIcGT-TAa fV /' " 

2 This is » conventional phrase used in all the grants of the dynasty. 

1 Up. Ind., II, p. 180 f. 
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they exaggerate their importance to some extent. In the Bhagal- 
pur inscription it is said that his younger brother ( anujah ) Yak- 
pala, who was his equal in respect of greatness (tulya-mahima) , a 
unique dwelling-place of courage and state-craft ( mya-vikram-aika - 
vasatih), cleared the world of the flags of enemies, and brought 
it under the subjection of Dharmapala’s royal parasol ( bhrakih 
sthitah sasane sunyah satru-patakinlbhir-akarod - ek =atapatra 
disah). The Badal Pillar inscription sets up a similar claim on 
behalf of his Brahmin minister, Garga. The poet remarks that he 
was even superior to Brihaspati, who was instrumental in making 
Indra the ruler of the East only, while Garga established him as 
the master of all the directions ( Sakrah puro disi patir-nna dig 
=antareshu. ..Dharmmah kritas-tad = adhipas-tv-akhilasu dikshu 
svami may-eti — v. 2). There is no doubt that Dharmapala con- 
siderably benefited by the prudent service of his minister in his 
military and diplomatic transactions. One of the ancestors of 
Garga appears to have been named Pdnchala. Is it just a hint 
that Garga’s family came from Kanauj, and with their personal 
knowledge of the state of things in that country were able to 
render useful assistance to their patrons, the rulers of Gauda, 
especially Dharmapala, in regard to his plan affecting the 
Gangetic doab ? 

Dharmapala began well, but the end of his reign saw the 
undoing of his principal work abroad, The overthrow of his 
favourite Chakrayudha and the weakening of his empire caused by 
the defection of a number of allies, who fell victims to the attacks 
of the Gurjara king Nagabhata, were the blots that disfigured 
the concluding years of his career. The skilful and successful 
expeditions conducted by Govinda III in Northern India must 
have already undermined the imperial position of Dharmapala 
and overshadowed the reputation he had obtained through his 
previous victories. Instead of offering any resistance to the 
Southern invader, he seems to have been bent on securing his 
support against the Gurjara king, but his surrender was a sign 
of weakness. He was not sufficiently aggressive to have 
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attempted an invasion of the Gurjara kingdom when it was still 
lying prostrate under the shock of the humiliating defeat, inflicted 
by Dhruva. Hence, when the Gurjaras revived from their brief 
spell of inertia, the Pala emperor found it difficult to resist the 
progress of their arms. He was defeated by Nagabhata (c. 815 
A.D.) in the closing years of his reign. In the 32nd year of his 
reign his camp was pitched at Pataliputra ( PataKpiitm-sam-avasita - 
8nmaj-jciya$kandhavamt). It appears, as we have already seen 
from the Jodhpur inscription of Banka, that a battle between 
the Gurjaras and Dharmapala may have been fought at 
Monghyr. 

Dharmapala, Ms family, etc. 

Dharmapala married RannadevI, the daughter of the Rashtra- 
kuta Parabala ( frri-Parabalasya kshiti-patina Rdshtrakuta- 
tilakasija Rannadevyah pdnir-jagrihe — Monghyr grant). Kielhorn 
identified the latter with Govinda III, but there is no evidence 
to show that he was ever known by this name. An inscription 
found at Pathaii 1 makes mention of a Parabala ; the difficulty in 
identifying him with Dhartnapala’s father-in-law is due to the 
date of the inscription, which probably corresponds to A.D. 861, 
long before which the Pala emperor’s reign came to an end. It 
may be suggested that Dharmapala’ s father-in-law was younger 
than he and that he married his daughter at an advanced age. 
He had at least, two sons, Tribhuvanapala and Devapala. The 
former, who acted as the dfitaka of the Khalimpur grant and 
was his heir-apparent, does not seem to have survived him, 
as Dharmapala’s successor was Devapala. The possiblity of a 
fratricidal struggle after Dharmapala’s death in which the Crown- 

1 Bp. Ind., IX, p. 256; GEM., p. 24. Parabala was the grandson of Jejja and son of 
Karkaraja. The last-named is said to have fought against Nagavaloka who was probably *fcbe 
same as Nagavaloka of the Hansot Plates (Ep. Ind,, XII, p. 197) of the Chahamana feudatoiy 
Bhartri-vaddha (813 V.S.). The latter Nagavaloka is supposed to be identified with Nagabhata 
II, the Gurjara-Pratihara king, see Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 239-40. N. N. Vasa identified 
Parahala’s father Karkaraja as a nephew of the Eashtrakuta Govinda III, see Eajanya- 
Kan<Ja, p. 155, n. 3. But this is obviously untenable, see Banglar Itihas, pp. 196-97, 
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Prince might have lost his life cannot be admitted, as in the 
Monghyr grant Devapaia’s accession has been described as quite 
peaceful (nir-upaplavam) . In the statement of the boundaries 
of the land donated in the Khalimpur inscription, reference 
is made to an all constructed under the auspices of 
the mjaputra Devata . (Rajaputra-Demta-krib-aUfr — 1. 32 ; cf. 
the name Vapyata or Bappata), who may have been identical 
with Devapala. Dharmapala’s brother was Vakpala who rendered 
useful services to him in the expansion of his empire. 

The Khalimpur record gives the name of an important 
official who served under Dharmapala. He was the Maha- 
samantddMpati Narayanavarman (the head of the feudatories) at 
whose request his master made the grant. The Kesava Pra- 
sast'i , 1 dated in the 26th year of Dharmapala’s reign, recording 
the excavation of a tank at Gaya ( Mahabodhi ), and the Khalimpur 
copper-plate, issued from the victorious camp at Pataliputra, 
show his position fully established in Bihar. The Khalimpur 
inscription relates to a land-grant which was situated in the 
Paundravardhana-b/ittktt. 2 His supremacy extended up to the 
sea, as is implied in a passage of the Bhagalpur grant 
(dugdh^mbhodhi-vildsa-Msi-makima Sn-Dharmmapdlo nripah — 
v. 2). His own inscription bears a poetical testimony to the 
extensive popularity he enjoyed. 

1 I'roc. ASB., 1880, p. 80 ; JASB., (N.S.), Vol. IV, p. 101 ff„; GLM., p. 29 S. 

2 For some clay-seals of Sn-DIiarmapala-deva, recently discovered during the excava- 
tions at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district (North Bengal), see ASL, 1022-23, p. 1151, 
Plates XV and XVI ; Cal. Rev., May, 1928, p. 240. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Devapala and a Renewed Attempt at Imperial Expansion 

Devapala’s campaigns. The Gurjaras, the Easktrakutas and the Ka-tnbojas defeated. 
Expeditions against Ubkala and Kamarupa. The policy of the Eashtrakutas and that of the 
Gurjaras checked for a short while. Devapala’s ministers. The revival of the Gurjaras 
under Mihira Bkoja. Devapala subdued. His relations with Sumatra and Java. 

Dharmapala was succeeded by Devapala, his son by Ranna- 
devl, the daughter of the Rasbtrakuta prince Parabala. He 
seems to have abandoned his father’s policy which had led him 
to capitulate with Govinda III and enter into a matrimonial 
alliance with the Rfisbtrakutas. There was a temporary embrog- 
lio in the affairs ' of the Deccan empire. An internal revo- 
lution was set on foot, which aimed at the prevention of 
Amoghavarsba from succeeding to the throne, and the feudatory 
Karka II was actually supplanted by his brother in Gujarat 
(A. D. 812). The early years of Amoghavarsba I’s reign might 
have appeared to Devapala as suitable for striking a blow 
at the Rasbtrakuta power. So far as the Gurjaras were con- 
cerned, the replacement of the aggressive Nagabhata by the 
pacifist Ramabhadra (jagad-vitrisfmu), who had little ambition 
or interest in life, gave the Pala emperor a similar opportunity 
for the expansion of his supremacy. In the Monghyr grant, 1 2 
dated in the year 83 of his reign, it is stated that his army 
(elephant) in the course of its victorious career wandered about in 
the midst of the Vindhya forests (bhrmnijadbhir — vijaya-krarnena). 
A successful plan of military operations may have thrown this 
region into Devapala’s possession ( tam-eva Vindhy-ataolm — v. 
13). The same grant speaks of his success in dealing with other 

1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 402, 409. 

.* C/. Iaa. Ant., XXI, p.258 f. See GKLM., p. 33 ; Ej. Ind., XVIII, p. 804 f. A 
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kings, enabling him finally to lead his army into the territory of 
the Kambojas ( Karnbojeshu cha yasya vaji-yuvabhir-dlivast- 
anya-raj-aujaso lieslia-misrita-hari-heshita-ravah Mntds-chiram 
vihshituh — after he had crushed the power of other kings, his 
“ young chargers in Kamboja at last saw their mates ”)• The 
identification of the Kambojas, 1 referred to in the Monghyr 
inscription, who are by some scholars regarded as having been 
probably a branch of the Tibeto-Chinese settled in Tibet at this 
time, is a matter of controversy. In the Garuda Pillar inscrip- 
tion 2 Devapala’s empire has been specified as extending from 

the Himalayas to the Vindhyas {d-Reva-janakdn-matahgaja 

d-Gaun-pitur4svar-endii-hiranaih — v. 5) which was compelled to 
pay tribute to him by the pressure of the policy (nitya yasya ) 
emanating from his Brahmin minister, Darbhapani, the son of 

1 The Kambojas known to the Vedic literature -were probably a North-Western people, 
see JRAS., 1911, pp. S01-02 ; also Wilson, Yi-P., 11, 182. These seem to have been closely 
connected with the Persian Kainbujiya, see JRAS., 1912, p. 256. The Kambojas along with 
the Yonas and the Gandharas are referred to in the inscriptions of Asoka ( cf . RE., V). 
Raiapura, the home of the Kambojas, mentioned in the Mahabharata, is supposed to 
have been situated to the south or south-east of Punch. The western boundaries of 
their country ‘must have reached Kafiristan,’ see PHAL, pp 94-95. In Luders’s 
List (Nos. 176 and 472), Nandinagara is given as a city of the Kambojas. It is to 
be noted that the north-western Kamboja country was famous for its horses, - 
Pausboll, IV, 464; Mahavastu, ii, 185. The grants of Devapala in referring to the 
Kamboja country also imply that it was reputed for its horses. For fuither details, see 
B. C. Law, Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 1924, pp. 230-56. Nepalese tradi- 
tion regards Tibet as the Kambojadesa and Tibetan to be the Kamboja-bhasha, Foucher, 
L’lconographie Bouddhique, p. 134 ; DG., (Rajshabi), 1915, p. 26. The savage customs of the 
Kambojas are mentioned in a latafea verse, Fansboll, Vol. VI, p. 210. There seems to be 
a general agreement among scholars that the Kambojas who came into contact with Bengal 
were of the Tibeto-Chinese or Mongol stock, see HODBL , Pt. i, p, 69 ; GEM., p. 37; 
MASB.» V, p. 69. This is, however, far from certain. In Indo-Chinese inscriptions, Kambu ja - 
Cambodia, but the Kambojas known to Bengal were not probably connected with Cambodia, 
see Bijan Raj Chatter jee, The Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, p. 303— Kamboja = 
Yunan and Szechwan, see R. C. Majumdar, Champa, p. xiv ; Harvey, History of Burma, 
p. 109, n. 1 (Kamboja-sangha). The Tibetan work Pag-sam-jon-zang knows two Kambojas, 
one in tbe east and the oiher in the north-west, the former comprising the Lushai Hill tracts 
between Burma and Bengal, see Part I, pp. 4, 74, and Index, p. 10. For a MS. of the Smriti 
treatise compiled by order of Jagannatha of the Kamboja clan, see R. L. Mitra, Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS., Vol.V, No. 1790. 

2 GLM., p. 72. 
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Garga, who had himself rendered valuable services to his father 
Dharmapala. The statement of the limits of Devapala’s dominions 
to be found in this inscription appears to be in keeping with the 
evidence of the Monghyr grant, already noticed, which mentions 
his victories in the Vindkya region and the Kamboja country, 
apparently marking the two extremes of an area which seems to 
have been subdued by him. Further details about his conquests 
are supplied in another passage of the Garuda Pillar inscription, 
which says that Devapala inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
whole host of the Utkalas, deprived the Hunas of their prestige 
and broke the conceit of the lords of the Dravidas and the Gur- 
jaras ( utkilit-Otkala-kulam hrita-Huna-garvvam kharvvlknta-Dra- 
vida-Gurjjara-natha-darpam — v. 13). The Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion 1 2 throws some light on the circumstances that brought the 
Pala empire into contact with Utkala, ultimately leading to the 
acceptance of his authority by the king of Kamarupa as well. 
According to this inscription, the immediate object of the Pala 
expedition against Utkala seems to have been the prevention of a 
war between that country and Kamarupa. The mere news of the 
advance of the Pala army led by Devapala’s brother, ■Jayapala, 
caused the Utkala king to fly ini despair from the seat of his 
govern ment (Sidan-namn-aiva duran-nija-p uram-ajahad- U tkald- 
ndm—adhUah — v. 6). Another important effect resulting from the 
expedition was that the king of Kamarupa was forced to abandon 
his project of war against Utkala, acknowledging the superiority 
of the Pala dynasty ( Pra nayi-pa rivrito bibhrad-iichchena mur- 
dhna raja Prdgjyotishdndm-upasamita-samit-samkathdm yasya ch- 
ajnam — v. 6). The king of Pragjyotisha enjoyed peace at last, 
surrounded by friends, bearing on his lofty head the command of 
that [prince] which bade [his forces] cease to plan battles. The 
undated Ghoshrawa Prasasti 2 of Vlradeva, a pupil of Sarvajila- 
santi, who came from Nagarahara in Uttarapatha and was later 

1 Ind Ant., XV, p. 305. 

2 Ind. Ant., XVII, p. 307 f. 
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appointed as the head of the Nalanda monastery, describes Deva- 
pala, his contemporary, as the lord of the earth (Sri-Dempah- 
bliuvm-Mhipa-hbdha-pujafy — v. 3). In the Monghyr grant it is 
mentioned that his empire extended up to Adam’s Bridge (?) aud 
was bounded by the seas on the east and the west (d-Gang-agamct- 
mahitat - sapatna - iunydm - ase(toh)-prathitu-Da$-asya-Ketu 
teh tin vim = a- Varuna-niketandch-cha Sindh or = d-Laksliml-htla- 
bhavandch-cha yo Imbhoja — v. 15). But the description is too con- 
ventional to permit of any serious deduction as regards the actual 
limits of his dominions. Nevertheless, these are the details on 
which we must mainly base our reconstruction of Devapala’s poli- 
tical and military career. According to R. D. Banerji, 5 most of 
his victories were achieved in the Vindhyan region, which lay to 
the south-east and the north-east respectively of the Gurjara and 
Rashtrakuta territories. But it is more probable that he did not 
enter into any direct hostilities with these Powers. What Deva- 
pala seems to have aimed at was the dissolution of the Rashtra- 
kuta hegemony built up by Govinda III in the V in d by as. It may 
be further recalled that Govinda’s victorious march took him as 
far north as the Himalayas. The reference to Devapala’s defeat 
of the Dravida king or kings contained in the Badal Prasasti has 
been generally taken to mean the discomfiture of his Rashtrakuta 
coo temporaries at his hands. But it is doubtful if the expression 
in question should signify a member of the Rashtrakuta family 
in the present instance, .in the Sairjan grant of Amoghavarsha I 
(v. 30) the ‘ Dra vila ’ kings are included among those against 
whom the Rashtrakuta king’s aggressive plans were directed. 
These Dravilas seem to be referred to in v. 32 of the saihe 
grant as Kerala and Pandya kings. It may be that Devapala’s 
plan was to press the Rashtrakutas from all sides, particularly in 
the Vindhya region and on the frontiers of the Tamil kingdoms 
of the extreme south. The establishment of his influence in ttie 
latter direction seems to be indicated in the passage which refers 

2 Banglar ItibaSj p. 205, 
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to the extension of his authority up to Adam’s Bridge. 
Amoghavarsha probably resisted this influence of the 'Palas as 
shown in v. 32 of the Sanjan Plates, but this must have happen- 
ed after Devapala’s death. Perhaps he also succeeded in secur- 
ing a guiding influence for his family in the Kamboja country, 
which was reacting unfavourably to the interests of the Palas. 
Devapala, by defeating the Ivamboja chief, took an effective step 
towards rendering this antagonistic force innocuous for the time 
being, 1 but it was probably the same Kamboja clan which in 
later times penetrated into Grand x and constituted themselves into 
a political power within the Pala empire. As we have already 
seen, among the territories conquered by Govinda, mention is to 
be found of Odraka (Orissa). Now, with the establishment of 
Devapala’s control over Utkala, another link was broken in the 
chain of Rashtrakuta domination forged by that ambitious 
Deccan monarch, which was a menace to the safety of the Pala 
dynasty. A passage in the Nalanda grant of Devapala confers 
the epithet “ Parabala-dalane sahaya-nirapekshah ” on Balavar- 
man, the subordinate ruler of Vydgkratati-mandala, who was 
“ like his own right-hand ” ( dakshinabhuja iva rdjnah). If it is 
possible to read into the expression the name of a particular indi- 
vidual rather than a vague reference to the forces hostile to Deva- 
pala in general, it will appear that this chief may have defeated 
on behalf of his master (independently of any help) the Rashtra- 
kuta Parabala mentioned in the Pathari inscription (861 A.D.), 2 
whose identity with Dharmapala’s father-in-law has been assum- 
ed by some as probable. The acceptance of Pala supremacy by 
the Assam king 8 militated against the chance of a revival of 

1 Dr. Barnett’s comment on the above suggestion is “This is possible but very doubtful.” 

2 Bp. Ind., Yol. IX, p. 266. 

3 R. P. Chanda thinks that he was Jayamala-Virabahu, see G-RM., p. 29. But the 
period of his reign cannot be accurately determined. The Assam kings who seem to have ruled 
in succession during the period were Harjara (c. 829 A.D.), Vanamala (c. 836), Jayamala 
(c. 862)— Gait’s Assam, 1926, App. A; cf. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History, Pt. I, p. 268. 
H. P, Sastri refers to the conquest of Kamarupa and Kalihga by Lausena, whose exploits 
are described in a Bengali work, the Dharmamahgala by Ghanarama, see MASB,, Yol. Ill, 
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friendship between Kamarupa and Kanauj, now under the Gur- 
jaras, which early in the seventh century had impeded the deve- 
lopment of Gaud a into a full-fledged empire. 

Perhaps it was not possible for Devapala to embark on a 
more ambitious scheme of conquest. The presence of some 
troubles of unknown character inside the empire is perhaps indi- 
cated in the Bhagalpur grant. While he had been engaged in 
his expeditions abroad, he may have left his brother in charge of 
affairs at home. It was probably during this period of his 
absence that an opposition was organised against bis authority, 
which may have developed into an open fight. But thanks to 
Jayapala, he was able to pacify the movement, which could 
not make serious headway (Dharma-dvisham yudlii samayita — 
v. 5). 1 The leadership of the army that was despatched against 
Utkala and Kamarupa was entrusted to Jayapala ( Jasmin 
b h rd tu r-nnidesad- bdavati paritah prasthite). If this expedition 
followed Devapala’s campaigns abroad, it may be concluded 
that the reason for this arrangement was that the emperor pro- 
bably apprehended a fresh outbreak of the old trouble in the event 
of his absence from home again. It has been already noted that 
Devapala’s minister, Darbhapani, is claimed in the Garuda Pillar 
inscription to have been instrumental through his counsel in 
making the whole earth from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
tributary to his master. Darbhapani was followed by his son 
Some^vara, but he does not seem to have lived long. His 
son was Kedarami&ra, of whose intellectual attainments Devapala 
was an ardent admirer ( Bhu-pUham-abdhi-rasan-abharanam - 
bubhoja 1 Gaudesvaras-cJiiram-upasya dhiyani yadiyam li ). The 
occurrence of the word <f chiram ” in the above passage may go 

p. 8. But the poem is comparatively modern and there is no reason why Dharmapala 
mentioned in it should be regarded as the father of Devapala of the PalajDynasty, see GEM., 
p. 29, f.n. K. Ii. Barua also thinks that it was Jay am ala Virabahu with whom Jayapala 
came in contact and that it is not true that the latter subdued the former, see Early 
History of Kamarupa, pp. 128-29 ; on this point, see Ray, loc. cit p. 248* 

1 This may not necessarily mean internal trouble, but as the inscr. later deals with the 
external Powers defeated by Jayapala at the instance of his brother, it seems probable that 
the preceding verse refers to some domestic difficulty. 
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to show that he served under Devapala for a respectable 
period of time. It appears, therefore, that Kedaramisra’s grand- 
father, Darbhapani, flourished during the earlier years of his 
reign, when he seems to have attained most of his military 
triumphs. There is nothing on record to show that Somesvara. 
signalised his office by any achievement like that put to the 
credit of Darbhapani. 1 In the meanwhile the cloud of obscurity 
which had hung over the destiny of the Gurjara-Prati haras was 
soon dissipated with the accession of Ramabhadra’s son, Mihira 
Bhoja, unquestionably the greatest sovereign of the dynasty, who 
had a long and active reign extending over about half a century 
(c. 886-85 A.D.). The Barah inscription shows that he had 
already ascended the throne by A.D. 836. 2 He appears to have 
been opposed to the Gaudas like his predecessors, Vatsaraja and 
Nagabhata II. Verse 18 of the Gwalior Prasasti 8 seems to 
suggest that the goddess of fortune who had been the consort of 
Dharma(pala)’s son (Devapala) favoured Bhoja ( Dharmm-dpatya - 
yasah-prabhutir=apara Lakshnih punarbhur-nnaya — v. 18). If 
this interpretation of the verse is to be accepted, it will prove that 
the two rival monarchs, Devapala and Bhoja, came into hostile 
contact and that the effect of this engagement was not favourable 
to the former. But Devapala could feel proud of one thing. The 
Gauda empire attained a natural expansion during his reign 
when Utkala and Kamarupa came under its influence, and thus 
the resources of the eastern territories were united into a 
compact power dominated by the Palas. Like Nagabhata II, 
Bhoja may have been helped by some of his feudatories in his 

1 From the evidence of the Badal Prasasti it is not necessary to infer that Son esvaxa’s 
successor- in-office, Kedaramisra, was instrumental in bringing about the military successes 
attributed to Devapala. If the verse (13) relating to the Gaudesvara’s triumphs in connection 
with the career of Kedarami^ra is studied along with verse 5, both of which have been 
already quoted, it will appear highly probable that the successful expeditions during his reign 
were undertaken in its earlier period when Kedaramisra’s grandfather, Darbhapani, enjoyed 
office. 

2 Ep. Ind., Yol. XIX, pp. 15-19. 

8 Bp. Ind., XVIII, pp. 109, 113, in. 4. 
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conflict with the Vanga king (Devapala?). The Kalha (in the 
Gorakhpur District, U.P.) Plate of Sodhadeva, 3 dated V. S. 
1134 ( = 1077 A.D.), refers to his ancestor Gunambhodhideva 
( Gunasagara ) who obtained some territory from Bhoja ( Bhojadev - 
apta-bhumih) and “by his warlike expedition ’’ “ took away the 
fortune of the Gauda.” Sodhadeva seems to have achieved 
military laurels chiefly in the east. A remote ancestor of this 
prince is said to have defeated the kings of the east. This was 
Rajaputra, the great-grandfather of Gunambhodhideva, a con- 
temporary of Bhoja I, who distinguished himself by render- 
ing them devoid of leisure \_pra(cht}-l{shUlndr-dnavas(irakarana- 
khyata...']. Sodhadeva himself flourished on the banks of the 
Sarayu (Sarayupdra-jwitdm) in A.D. 1077, as mentioned in his 
Kalha Plate. 

Another associate of Bhoja on his eastern expedition was 
probably Guhila II, mentioned in the Chatsu inscription of 
Baladitya. His father Harsharaja was a contemporary of Bhoja, 
to whom he presented horses. Harshadeva’s father, who defeated 
a Gauda king, was most probably a contemporary of Nagabhata 
II, grandfather of Bhoja, as the interval between the two reigns 
appears to have been very short, occupied by the rule of Bhoja’s 
father Ramabhadra. As Bhoja’s reign extended over nearly half 
a century, it is possible that both Harsharaja and his son Guhila 
II flourished during the period of his government. Guhila II, 
according to the Chatsu inscription, vanquished a Gauda king 
and “ levied tribute upon princes in the east ” (jitra GandMlri- 

natharn ). It is not improbable that he showed his 

military skill during the reign of Bhoja's successor Mahendra- 
pala, who, as will be seen in the next chapter, extended his 
authority into Bihar and Northern Bengal. 

A particular interest attaches to the Nalanda copper-plate 
grant, 2 dated in the 39th year of Devapala ’s reign, as the only 

1 Ep. Ind„ Vol. VII, p, 89. 

2 A SI. , 1920, p. 37 ff. ; N. G. Majurudar’s Monograph on tie in scr., published by the 
Varendra Research Society, 1926 ; H. Sastri, Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 310 ff. 
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available record that reveals the existence of a contact between 
the Pala empire and a Power outside India. The first twenty-five 
lines of the grant repeat the introductory verses of the Mongbyr 
inscription, which is the earlier of the two, having been issued 
six years before the date of the other. Recently a third inscription 
of the reign of Devapala, engraved on the pedestal of an image of 
Tara and dated in his 35th year, was recovered at Hilsa, l M miles 
from the Patna Junction Station and 15 miles from Nalanda. 
The record refers to Devapala’s victorious reign ( sri-Devapala - 
deva-vijaya-rajya) and Mafijusrldeva of hi aland a. 1 The object of 
the Nalanda inscription is to record a grant of five villages by 
Devapala for the benefit of a monastery constructed at 
Nalanda under the auspices of Balaputradeva, the king of 
Suvarnadvlpa. Ic is interesting to note that the gift was 
offered in response to a request for lands from this foreign 
monarch, conveyed to the Pala emperor through the governor of 
the Vyaghratati-manda/a (Vyaghrata t r i-m a ndal -adh ipa tik — 1. 51), 
Balavarman by name, who acted as the dutaka or messenger 
of the grant [( Suvar)nn-ddhipati-niahdrdja-sn-Vdlaputra-devena 
dutaka-mukhena vayam-vijmpitah — 1.37]. This naturally pre- 
supposes some communication between the Lower Gangetic delta 
and the island kingdom of Balaputradeva, who belonged to the 
Sailendra dynasty of Java (Yava-bh umi-pala h) . His son Samara- 
gravira 2 married Tara, the daughter of a ruler called either 
Dharmasetu or Varmasetu of the lunar race ( Somakid-anvayasya 
mahatah. . .tasy-abhfid-avam-bhujah — ]. 59). Their son was Bala- 
putra, whose request for an endowment was granted by Devapala. 
The existence of a dynasty of this name in the latter part of the 
eighth century is shown by two inscriptions : one found at Ligor 
in Malay Peninsula 3 and the other at Kalasan in Java, 4 the 

1 JBORS., Vol. X, 1924, pp. 31-36. 

2 That this is probably a name rather than an epithet is the suggestion of Mr. N. G. 
Majnmdar, see his Monograph. 

3 Ep. In<3., XVII, p. 311 , and f.n. 3 on p. 212. 

4 Ibid., p. 312. For fuller references to the history of the Sailendras, see R. C. 
Majumdar, Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 281, n. 2 (also Note, pp. 281-84), 
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former belonging to a date “ somewhat later than 775 A.D.” and 
the latter dated in 778 A.D., referring respectively to Sii-Maha- 
raja and Maharaja Panaihkarana. There is also a third inscrip- 
tion of the same family, which was discovered at Kelurak near 
Kalasan, giving the name of the Sailendra king Srl-Sahgrama- 
Dhananjaya. It appears from these records that the Sailendras in 
the latter part of the eighth century exercised their sovereignty 
over Malay Peninsula and Java. The Nalanda copper-plate belongs 
to the first half of the ninth century, and a still later reference is 
provided by the Larger Leiden Museum Grant 1 2 of the Ohola king 
Rajaraja alias Rajakesarivarman (A.D. 985-1013), according to 
which Maravijayotkmgavarman of the Sailendra dynasty, the lord 
of Srlvishaya (San-fo-ts’i of the Chinese Annals = Palembang in 
Sumatra) 3 and Ivataha (var. Kadara, Kidara=Keddah in Malay 
Peninsula), and the son of Chulamanivarman, caused a monastery 
to be built at Nagapattana named after his father, which was en- 
dowed with the donation of the village Anaimangalam (11. 73-86) 
by the southern king in the 21st year of his reign. The gift 
made by this Chola king was subsequently ensured in the form 
of a permanent edict embedded in the Sanskit portion of the in- 
scription by his son Rajendra Chola {Madhurantaka) . Soon after 
this, hostilities broke out between him and the Sailendras, as re- 
corded in several inscriptions of the former, the earliest being the 
Tiruvalahgadu Plates, dated in the sixth year of his reign. In 
the course of this struggle which continued for several decades 
the Cholas succeeded in conquering portions of the Sailendra 
territory, Rajendra himself defeating Sangramavijayottunga, who 
may have been the successor of Maravijayottuiiga, as suggested 
by Mr. Hirananda Sastrl. Peace was apparently restored by the 
20th year of the reign of Rajakesarivarman alias Kulottuhga 1, 3 

1 Burgess and Nate& Sastrl, ASSI., IV, p. 204 ff. ; Ep. Ind., XXII, Pt. VI, 

p. 213 ff. 'Ah ' ^eteAhttA './."tile . 

2 Acta Orientalia, Vol. II, Pi. I, p. 21 ; Bijan Raj Chatterjee, loc. cit., p. 81. 

3 ASST., IV, p. 224 ff.; Ep.Ind., XXII, p. 267 ff. 
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who offered valuable concessions concerning the gift originally 
made by Rajaraja, as recorded in the Smaller Leiden Plates, at 
the request of the king of Kidara, communicated to him by his 
messengers, Rajavidyadhara Samanta and Abhimanottiuiga 
Samanta. 1 It is believed that the Arab writers “ from the ninth 
century onwards ” refer to the Sailendra empire under the name 
Zabag or Zabaj; and the Chinese Annals, while mentioning the 
embassies from San-fo-ts’i sent to China in the tenth century, 
mean that they came from the Sailendras. The latter, as shown 
by these sources as well as by the Ohola records above referred 
to, must have considerably developed their power by the tenth 
century, when their territories included the whole of Malayasia, 
i.e., Malay Archipelago and Malay Peninsula, in which must 
have been comprised Srl-Vijaya in Sumatra. It is also held likely 
that they enjoyed the possession of Ilamboja (Cambodia) and 
Champa (Annam) for some time. As regards the origin of the 
Sailendras, it may be mentioned here that there is no direct 
evidence to show that they were connected with either of the 
three ruling families of the mainland having similar names, the 
Sailavamsa , 1 2 the Sailodbbavas or the Silaharas . 3 But their 
Indian origin may not be regarded as improbable. Emigrants 
from India are still called Kelings or Klings, a fact which 
suggests that Kalinga including the Telugu country has been 
particularly known to Java and Sumatra. 

There was no political basis of the relationship between 
Devapala and Balaputra. The latter seems to have been regarded 
as belonging to a domain unconnected with Indian politics. 
Hence there was no hesitation in praising him almost in a super- 
lative degree. The Naianda inscription compares him with 
Siva’s son, Skanda, and as an expert in crushing the pride of all 
the rulers of the world (sarvv-orvvlpati-garvva-Jcharvvana-chanah). 

1 Bp. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 41. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VF, p. 148. For the Saiiendra feudatories of the Cholas, see ASI., 19X1-12, 
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The Nalanda grant is not the only record which evidences con- 
tact between the Saiiendras and Eastern India. The Kelurak 
inscription mentions that the preceptor of the Sailendra king Sn- 
S a hg r a m a-D ban a h j ay a was Kumaraghosha, a resident of Gauda 
( G audi-dvtpa-gnm ) , who set up an image of Manjusri. 


CHAPTER IX 

The Decline and the Recovers: 

A discussion of the Pala genealogy, Surapala, Vigrahapala. Jayapa ? a, Vigrahapa-la ; the 
Haihaya Alliance. Vigrahapala I’s abdication. Narayapapala. Gurjara authority in Bihar 
and North Bengal. The decline of the Gurjara power ; Rajyapala of the Pala dynasty ; his 
Rashtrakuta alliance. Gopala IF. The Chandel attack on Gauda. The Chandras and the 
Kambojas in Bengal. MahTpala I and a new epoch. His activities and contemporary politics. 
The Chola attack. The Suras. MahTpala’s victory over the Karnatas. An estimate of 
his achievements. 

The history of the succession to the Gauda throne after 
Devapala presents a problem which is somewhat difficult to solve. 
Probably a domestic struggle broke out after Devapala’ s demise, 
which added to the weakness resulting from Mihira Bhoja’s well- 
organised expedition against the empire during his reign. 
Devapala had a son, named Rajyapala, the worthy son of a worthy 
father ( dtmanurupa-charitam ), whose heir-apparency was a 
settled fact in the 33rd year of his reign (sthira-yauv a rdjyam ) , 
when he was appointed by the emperor to act as the dutaka of 

the Monghyr grant ( akarod sn-Rdjyapdlam-iha dutakam- 

atmaputram — 11. 51-52). As in the subsequent documents of the 
Palas there is no mention of this Rajyapala, it may be reasonably 
concluded that he was not fortunate enough to have been able 
to ascend the throne, having either died during the life-time of 
his father or been defeated in an unrecorded, though probable, 
struggle for succession. Prom the Badal Prasasti it appears 
that Devapala’s immediate successor was Surapala, both of them 
being mentioned in connection with the office held by Kedara- 
.misra during their reigns. 1 Beyond this, there is no other 

1 V. 13 of the Badal Praiasii ('Bp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 160 ft) speaks of Gaude&vara’s 
defeat of the Ufckalas, Gurjaras, etc., accomplished through the counsel of Kedarami^ra. The 
name of the Gauda king is not, however, given. But it is highly probable that he was 
Devapala whose name occurs in v. 5, The unnamed king could be either Devapala or 
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indication as to the relationship between these monarchs in this 
inscription. The names of the Palas supplied in the Badal 
Prasasti stand in the following order of succession : Dharmapala, 
Devapala, Surapala and Narayanapala. From the fact that in 
the Bhagalpur grant the name preceding Narayanapala is given 
as Vigrahapala, while in the Badal Prasasti its place is occupied 
by Surapala ; it has been surmised that the two names are of the 
one and the same king. 2 But from the former inscription it can be 
definitely understood that Vigrahapala I was Narayanapala’s 
•father. On the other hand, no such direct information is furnish- 
ed by the Badal Prasasti regarding Surapala. Moreover, it cannot 
be urged that the absence of Vigrahapala’s name in Gurava- 
misra’s inscription must be necessarily explained by his assumed 
identity with Surapala. The object of that inscription is to give 
the history of Guravamisra’s family. Vigrahapala’s name may 
have been omitted from the account for the simple reason that this 
family did not receive any patronage from him. The manner in 
which Narayanapala’s regard for Guravamisra, 'who in the 
Bhagalpur grant acts in the capacity of his dutaka , has been 
expressed in the Badal Prasasti, is well worth attention. While 
his predecessors had received a homage bordering on worship 
from Dharmapala, Devapala and Surapala, Guravamisra felt 
gratified beyond measure at the mere fact that he was praised by 
Narayanapala ( Sn-Narayanapdlah prasastir-aparas-tu kd katha — 
v. 19). This feeling may have been due to the acceptance of 
his services by the new Pala emperor, notwithstanding his father’s 


Surapala >v. 15). But there is little probability .that be was Surapala. There is no proof 
of Surapala’s military success or of long reign. But v. 13 alludes to the Gauda king’s 
long reign. The Nalanda inser. of Devapala shows that he ruled at least for 39 years. 
The Bhagalpur grant shows that Utkala was conquered by Devapala. This is also mention 
ed in v, 13 of the Badal Prasasti Surapala’s association with Kedaramisra who seems to 
have served under Devapala also is proved by the reference in v. 15 to his presence at the 
sacrifices performed by the Brahxnin minister. 

See Hoernle, CR.yyASB., Part. II, App. If, p. 206. His view was accepted by 
JMhorn, Ep. Ind r , VIII, App. I, p. 17 ; R. D. Banerji, Bahglar Itihas, p. 216. 
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association with a different ruler who probably represented a rival 
cause. In the genealogical portions of the Pala inscriptions, 
Vigrahapala is mentioned in a verse which follows an eulogistic 
allusion to Jayapala’s military activities during the reign specified 
as that of Devapala in the preceding verse. Thus obviously the 
expression “ tatsunu ” 1 ( tfriman V igrahapalas-tat-sunur-c ijata- 
satrur-wa jatah) attached to Vigrahapala (I) in the passage, is re- 
quired to be connected with Jayapala rather than with Devapala. 
In addition to this, the fact that in all these later inscriptions a 
prominent emphasis has been laid on the part played by Jayapala 
during the reign of Devapala, 'who is thereby almost thrown into 
the background, may not be altogether without significance. 
The view held by Kielhorn that Vigrahapala and his line were 
descended from Jayapala will thus appear to be well-founded. 2 
The subject of Jayapala’s parentage is not free from controversy, 
The earliest reference to him in the Pala inscriptions is to be 
found in the Bhagalpur grant. Since Devapala is described in 
one verse as Jayapala’s “ purv(va)ja ” and “ bhrata, ” one would 
feel inclined to conclude that they were related as brothers and 
that Devapala was the elder of the two. It is to be pointed out,; 
however, that Jayapala is mentioned immediately after Vakpala, 
and that the remark “ tasmat putro babhuva ,” which precedes the 
phrase “ vijayl Jayapalanama ” in the same passage, may be taken 
to mean that Jayapala was the son of Vakpala. But this goes 
counter to the evidence that seems to show him to . be related to 
Devapala as a brother, for it is impossible to hold that Devapala 
was a son of Vakpala, in view of the testimony of his own inscrip- 

1 Y. 7 (Bhagalpur grant) ; v. 5 (Bangarh, Amgacbhi and Manahali grants). The 
verse ends incidentally with the mention of Devapala but deals with the career of Jayapala. 
As the nearest pronoun is Devapala, Hoernle supposed that the epithet ‘ tatsunu applied to 
Vigrahapala (I) should mean Devapala’s son. But the construction of the verse preceding 
the mention of Vigrahapala does not seem to agree with this interpretation. The verse ends 
with the line * yah pur/vaje blmvana-rajya*sukhany-anaishlt,’ 1 Tatsunu ’ is to be connected 
with ‘ yah,’ hence with Jayapala. But A. K. Maitreya supports Hoernle (G-LM., p. 67, n.). 
R. D. Ranerji differs from this view, see Bafiglar Itihas, pp. 218-19 ; MASB., Vol. V, 
p. 57. 

2 Bp. Ind., VIII, App. 1, p. 17, fn. 6. 
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tions introducing him as Dharmapala’s son . 1 It is thus a trying 
problem how to harmonise the description of Devapala as the 
purvvaja bhrata of Jayapala with the view suggested by the inter- 
pretation of ‘ ‘ tatsunu as connecting the latter with Vakpala. „ 
Indeed there may be some confusion in the genealogical account 
itself. The term “ bhrata ” has been used on two occasions : once 
to signify Vakpala’s connection with Dharmapala, and again, to 
signify the relationship existing between Devapala and Jayapala. 
There is no doubt among scholars that Vakpala and Dharmapala 
were brothers; and it is not improbable that the term bears 
the same meaning in both the cases, qualified by the ex- 
pression “ anuja” (younger) in one instance and “purvvaja” in 
the other. The upshot of the discussion may be reduced to a 
tabular form as follows 2 : — 

Gopala 


Dharmapala Vakpala 


Tribhuvanapala Devapala Jayapala 

(Khalimpur grant) | | 

Eajyapala(« ? Surapala) Vigrahapala I 

Narayanapala 


Rajyapala Surapala (II?) 

The above shows, in agreement with Kielhorn’s theory, the 
descent of Vigrahapala’s line from Jayapala; It further acknow- 
ledges the force of the argument advanced by. -A. K. Maitreya that 
Jayapala should be regarded as Devapala’s brother." The view 
that Surapala is not identical with Vigrahapala is supported by 

1 Eelhorn, JASB., LXI* p. 80. , ' . 

2 The discussion regarding the relationship between Jayapala, Devapala and Vigraba* 
pala is based on two verses, com moo to the Bhagatpur, Bangarh, Xmgachhi, and Manahali 
grants. 
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Mr. N. N. Vasa. 1 If it were possible to establish the identity of 
Surapala with Rajyapala, who appears as Devapala’s heir- 
apparent in his Momghyr grant, the genealogical table presented 
here would be readily acceptable. There is a mention of one 
Jayapala in a very short inscription found on a stone “in the 
courtyard of the large modern monastery to the north of the main 
shrine ” at Sarnath 2 [ Visvapalah dasa chaityams — tiiyat-punyam 
kWmyit=drjjitam maya | sarvva-loko bhave ( t—tene ) sarvvajnah 
karuna-mayah 8ri-J ayapala . . .etdn = uddisya karitam = Amrita- 
pale(na )]. It is not known where the inscription originally came 
from, but as its characters belong to the ninth century, it has 
been suggested that it refers to the Pala prince of that name. 
A manuscript (No. 1028) of Kesava Misra’s Ghhandogyaparisishta, 
together with a commentary entitled the Parisislitaprakah by 
Narayana, is preserved in the India Office Library, which 
speaks of a Kshmapala Jayapala.® One may not be certain 
about his identity. R. G. Basak is of the opinion that he 
was the same as the Assam king of this name mentioned 
in the Silimpur inscription, probably dated in the eleventh 
century. 4 Chronological considerations, as explained in a former 
chapter, require the limiting of the distance intervening between 
Devapala’s death and Narayanapala’s accession to a very short 
period not exceeding three or four years, which is represented by 
only two records 5 from Bihar, inscribed on the pedestals of two 

* Yanger Jatiya Itihas, Bajanya-K, p. 216. 

2 ASL, 1907-08, p. 75, Pi. XXI, 6. 

3 Eggeling, Cat. of the Sansk. MBS., in the India Office Library, London, Pt. I, pp, 
92-98 (1887). The commentator Narayana was the grandson of Umapati, who received a gift 
from Jayapala while the latter performed a 4 Maha-Sraddha * ceremony. B. D. Banerji and 
H. P. Sastri identify this Jayapala with the Jayapala of the Pala dynasty, see Banglar 
Itihas, p. 210. But there is no information that Devapala’s ‘ brother ’ was a ruler (Kshma- 
palaj' J ay apal atah) . 

4 Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 289. 

5 SPP., XV, p. 12; N. Chakravorty in JASB., 1908, pp. 107-08, assigns these in- 
scriptions to the second year of Siirapala II’s reign, but see MASB., Yol. YIII, No. 8, p. 57 ; 
IHQ., 1927, pp. 586-87 ; Banglar Itihas, p. 222. They are dated in the year 3 of Burapala’s 
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images- of Buddha, dated in the 3rd year of Surapala’s reign. 
( MahawjddMra .ja-sn-3urapaladeva-rajye sarhvat). It is almost 
impossible to accommodate Vigrahapala in this short period in 
succession to Surapala. The former is not known to have had 
dealings with any external enemies. Epigraphic references to 
his military successes, vague and indefinite though they be, may 
be interpreted to mean that he had the better of Surapala, who 
predeceased him. In the Bhagalpur grant 1 2 3 it is said that it 
appeared as if Vigrahapala * was born without any enemies ’ 

(tfnrnan Vigrahapala ajatasatrur-iva jatah — v. 7), 2 but it is 

curious that the same inscription in a different passage refers 
to the calamities caused by him to his enemies (■ ripavo yena 
gunmnam vipadam = dspadikritah — v. 8). An allusion is made 
to the widowhood caused to the wives of his enemies by 
the potency of his sword {Satru-vanitd-prasadhana-mlopi-vimal- 
asi-jaladharah) . 8 His wife was Lajja, 4 5 an ornament of the 
Haihaya family, whom he must have married several years 
before his reign ( Lajj-eti tasya jaladher-iva Jahnu-kanya patnl 
babhuva krita-Haihaya-vamsa-bhusha — v. 9). There is no re- 
ference, however, to this matrimonial alliance in this record 
of the Haihayas themselves. Iiokalla (c. 880-90“ A.D.), 6 from 
whom the history of the dynasty is traced as the founder of 
a new kingdom, appears to have been a contemporary of Vigraha- 
pala I. If Lajja was his daughter, it is difficult to explain the 
absence of his name in the Bhagalpur grant, for he was a ruler of 
great achievements, as can be understood from the Benares grant 
of Kama and the Bilhari inscription, not to speak of the Cambay 

1 The same verse is repeated in the later land -grants of the family, viz., those from 

Bangarh, Amgachhi and Manahali. . < 

2 Acc. to Hultzscb, Ind, Ant., XV, p. 307, Ajatasatru^Bimbisara’s son, but= Yudbish- 
thira, says A.. K, Maitreya, see G\LM., p. 1)7, n. Cf. V. 16, the Cambay Plates. Probably 
the intention of the poet is to refer to his religious temperament as was shown by his 
abdication of the throne. 

3 V. 7 (Bhagalpur) ; v. 6 (Bangarh, Amgachhi, and Manahali). 

4 This verse is present only in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayapapala, 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 300*01 ; MA3L, No. 23, p. 23, 
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Plates of Govinda IV, the Rashtrakuta king, in which also his 
power is duly recognised, and a reference to his name in the Pala 
records would have been quite justified in view of his pre-eminent 
position. The only reason for this omission may have been the 
fact that friendly relations between the Haihayas and Bengal did 
not last long. The Haihaya or the Kalachuri princes of Tripurl 
(or Tewar, six miles from Jubbulpore) or Dabhala formed a 
sort of traditional alliance with the Rashtrakutas. 1 Amogha- 
varsha’s son and successor, Akaiavarsha or Subhatunga Krishna 
II (Prakrit Kannara) married the daughter of Kokalla I be- 
longing to the Haihaya race. Their son Jagattuhga 2 renewed 
the relation with the same family, having married Lakshml, the 
daughter of his maternal uncle Ranavigraha, probably identical 
with Samkaragana, mentioned in the Karda grant of A.D. 972. 
He took as his wife another Chedi princess named Govindamba 
who seems to have been Lakshmi’s sister. 3 Again, Jagattuhga’s 
son Indra (III) took as his wife the daughter of Kokalla’s grandson 
Ahganadeva, while another grandson of his son, Yuvaraja I, who 
succeeded his father, Mugdhatuhga Prasiddhadhavala, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Indra’s step-brother Amoghavarsha (III). 4 
Whether the Haihaya alliance was useful to Vigrahapala in a 
probable conflict with some rival within the empire is more than 
one can say. The chief work of his reign seems to have consisted 
in the establishment of his line as the future rulers of the Pala 
empire ( nyay — opatiam-alanchakara dh armm -as an am ) . 5 

Vigrahapala abdicated the throne in favour of his son 0 
Narayanapala, to adopt a life of austerities (tapo mam=dstu 

1 See the list of Kalachuri kings of Tripun in CASE., Vol. IX, p. 85. The marriage 
is mentioned in the Karda grant of A.D. 972 (Ind. Ant., XII, p. 268) and the Sangli grant 
of A.D. 983 (Ind, Ant., XII, p. 247). 

2 i h i d 

3 Bomb. Gaz.» Vol. I, Pfc. II, p. 419. 

4 Ind. Ant., XII, p. 253. 

5 This expression has been used with reference to Narayagapala, see v. 10 (Bhagalpur 
grant)* v. 6 (Amgachhi, Bangarh and Manahaii grants). 

0 Bhagalpur, v. 10; BaDgarb, Amagacbhi and Manahaii, v. 6. It is worthy of note 
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rajyam te dvabhyam-uktam-idam dvayoh yasmin Vigrahapalena 
Sagarena Bhagirathe — Bhagalpur grant— v. 17). 1 Narayanapala 
bad a long reign extending over more than half a century. The 
available records of his time, all connected with Bihar, are 
dated respectively in the 7th, 2 9th, 8 17th, 4 and 54th 5 years of 
his reign. In the 17th year he enjoyed the homage of a galaxy 
of dependent princes (yah Kshoni-patibhih siromani-ruchd- 
slishtdhghri-pith-opalam) . There is a total lack of Pala 
documents for a continuous period of about thirty-seven years, 
which must have been characterised by a positive decline in 
the fortunes of the family. None of the extant inscriptions of 
the dynasty credits him with any military success, while there is 
reason to believe that the empire got much reduced in extent 
during the period for which no record of the family is available. 
The Gurjara king Mahendrapala, son of Bhoja by his wife 
Chandrabhaltarika-devl lost no time in following in the footsteps 
of his father, and succeeded in establishing his control over 
Bihar and Northern Bengal. The prevalence of the Gurjara 
authority in the east during his reign 6 is proved by several 
inscriptions, viz., (1) the Dighwa-Dubauli Plate 7 (898 A. D.), 
which is connected with the Sravasti-bhiikti (-bhuktau &ravasti- 


that the last three inscriptions which have several introductory verses in common with the 
B1 Jaipur grant, reproduce everything said about Vigrahapala I in that inscr., but unlike 
this record do not refer to his Imarriage with Lajja of the Chedi family. Does it suggest 
that the friendship of the family with the Chedis had been broken of ? 

1 The verse seems to reproduce a conversation between the father and the son, in the 
course of which the former appears to have expressed his resolution to renounce the throne 
in fa vc ur of the latter. 

2 CASE.* Ill, p- 120; MASB., V, pp. 60-61, 

» SPP., XV, p. 13; MASB., V, pp. 60-61. 

* JASB., XLVir, p 384 ; Ind. Ant., XV, p. 304 ; GLM, } p. 55, 

5 Ind. Ant. 1918, p. 110. 

6 He was taken by Kielhorn (Bp. Ind., VIII, App,,p. 18, a. 2) and H. P. gastrT (MASB., 
Ill, p. 16) as a Pala king. V. A. Smith placed him in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century A.D , see Ind. Ant., XXXVIII, p. 246. Bus B. D. Banerii adduces good grounds 
for placing him in the 9fch or 10th century. This suggests his identity with the son and 
successors of the Gurjara Pratihara Bhoja I, see MASB., V, pp. 63-64. 

7 Ind. Ant., XV, p. 112; D. R, Bhmdarkar, “ Epigr tphie Nutes an 3 Questions, " No. 
Ill, JBBRAS., XXI, p. 405 f. 
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mandal-antahpati...), (2) the Rii m-Gaya inscription of the 
eighth year, 1 (3) the Guneriya inscription dated in the ninth 
year, 2 (4) the Itkhori inscription, 3 (5 & 6) two other inscriptions 
from Bihar, 4 (7) an inscription, dated in the fifth year from 
Paharpur 3 in the Raj shah, district, and certain records noticed by 
Kittoe (which cannot be traced at present). 3 Mahendrapala’s 
empire extended from North Bengal to the Arabian Sea 
and the Karnul district in the Punjab. 7 The Rashtrakutas 
also were on the move against the Palas. From the Deoli 
Plate 8 it is to be understood that Amoghavarsha’s son and 
successor, Krishna II (whose last known date is A.D. 911), 
frightened the Gurjaras, humiliated the Gaudas, deprived the 
people on the sea-coast of their repose and exacted obedience 
from Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and Magadha ( tasy-ottarjjita - 
Gurjjaro hrita-hatal-Ldt-odbhata-6nmado Gaudanam vinaya-vrat- 
drppanagurus - samudra-nidra-harah [ -dvarasth-Ahga - Kalinga- 
Gdhga-Magadhciir-abhyarchit-djms-chiram -v. 13). The mention 

1 Ram-Gaya ia oo the other side of the River Phalgu, opposite the Gadadhar Temple at 
Gaya, see MASB., V, pp. 63-64. The name given in this record is MahTndrapala. 
R. D. Banerji states that in the Ascii inscr. of the J-urjara king MahTpala the ntme is 
given exactly in the same form. Bat Cunningham’s reading was Mahishapala, see Ind. Ant., 
XVI, p, 174. 

2 This is also from the Gaya district, see MASB., V, p. 63. The inscr. bestows 
the adjective * Gupachirita ’ on the king. 

3 Report cf the Patna Museum, 1920-21, p. 44. 

4 One was believed by Kittoe to be dated in the 19th year, see JA SB., Vol. XVII, 
1848, p, 234. 

5 They are now preserved in the British Museum : on© of them is dated in the ninth 
year. R. D. Banerji suggests that the other inscr. dated in the second year may be the 
one noticed by Kittoe but now regarded as lost. If this is true, Kittoe’s reading of the 
date was wrong, MASB., V, p. 64. Mahendrapala did not probably rule long, see 
JR AS., 1909, p. 265. 

6 Noticed in ASX., 1925-26, p. 141. 

7 For a list of inscriptions showing his supremacy in Surashtra, Oudh, Gwalior and 
the Karnul district in the Punjab, see JRAS., 1909, pp. 68, 69, 265-68. For the limits of 
his father’s possessions, see ibid ., p. 264. An attempt was made by him to extend his 
authority into the Punjab, but he was resisted by Sankaravarman of Kashmir, see Rajal, 
Book, V, v. 151. Ac c. to Hultzsch the reference in the Rajat. may be to a king of the Bhojas 
(Bhojadhiraja), see Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 165, 

8 Ep. Ind., V, p. 193. 
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of Magadha and the Gaudas separately in the inscription may 
suggest that the Palas were attacked by the Rashtrakutas after 
they had lost Bihar to the Gurjaras. 

The Gurjaras, however, were soon destined to fall down 
from the great height they had reached : the fatal blow was 
struck not by the Pains but by the Rashtrakutas. A rude shock 
was administered to the power and prestige of the Gurjara 
dynasty, from which it was impossible to recover, bylndra III, 1 
who temporarily overthrew Mahendrapala’s successor Mahipala 
and destroyed the city of Makodaya or Kanauj ( arinagaram ) some- 
time between A.D. 915-18. The Uddandapura image-inscription, 
dated in the 54th year of Narayanapala’s reign, proves that he was 
able to restore his authority in portions of eastern Bihar before 
his death. It is likely that during the concluding period of his 
long' reign the Rashtrakuta hostility was changed to an alliance 
cemented by a matrimonial connection with the Palas. Narayana- 
pala’s son, Rajyapala, married BliagyadevI, the daughter of 
Tuhga, who bore a lofty head and who was like the moon of 
the Rashtrakuta family ( Rashtrakut-anvay-endos-Tuhgasy-oltuhga - 
mauler-dduhitari — Amgachhi and Manahali grants— v. 8). 
R. D. Banerji identifies Rajyapala’s father-in-law with Tunga- 
Dharmavaloka, 2 whose grandfather was Gunavaloka Nanna, 
mentioned in a Bodh-Gaya inscription. But although paloeo- 
graplncally this view may not be regarded as impossible, 
it is doubfc'ul if this Tunga-Dkarmavaloka was such an 
important ruler that an alliance with him would justify a 
proud mention in the Pala grants. Kielhorn’s proposal 
is to establish his identity with Jagattunga, the son of 
Krishna II. 3 The explicit statement in the Deoli grant 4 
shows that he died without having ascended the throne. 

1 His Nausari grant, dated A.D. 915, does not speak of this victory referred to in the 
Cambay Piates of Govinda IV, see Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 38. He died before the end of 
918 A.D., see JDL., Vol. X, pp. 86-87, 

2 E. 3j. Mitra, Buddha-Gaya, p. 195 ; MASB., V, p. 62* 

3 JASB., 1892, Pt. I, p. 80* 

4 Bajanya-Kanda,, p. 128. 
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N. N. Vasu’s suggestion that he was Krishna II, otherwise called 
Subhatunga, seems to be more satisfactory than any of the 
other two theories. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the existence of a family using the “ Tung a ” title, 1 which 
seems to have emigrated from Bihar to Orissa (Jayattunga, Sala- 
natuhga, Gayadatunga, Vimtatuhga) has been brought to light by 
a number of inscriptions, but their connection with the imperial 
Rashtrakutas cannot be established for want of proof. The 
Rashtrakuta alliance with the Palas may have preceded Indra 
Ill’s historic attack on Kanauj, which hastened the downfall of 
the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty. 

The Rashtrakuta expedition which accomplished the des- 
truction of Kanauj, as is stated in the Cambay Plates 2 ( nirmulam - 
unmulitam — v. 19) seems to have brought a part of the con- 
quering army to the junction of the Ganges with the sea, on the 
evidence of a Kanarese work, entitled the Vikramarjunavijaya or 
the Pampa. Bharata, 3 composed by the poet Pampa (born in A. I). 
902) in A.D. 941. The author says about Narasimha, the father 
of his patron, the Chalukya prince Arikesarin II who was a 
subordinate chief under Govinda IV, that during the expedition 
against the ‘ Ghurjjararaja ’ he had his horse bathed at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges with the sea, after Mahipala whom he was pur- 
suing had fled from the battle-field. As Narasimha’ s son was a 
contemporary of Indra’s son Govinda I V, there is no doubt that he 
accompanied the Rashtrakuta king on his expedition against the 
Gurjara lord Mahipala. There is no direct proof of Gurjara domi- 
nation in Western Bengal. Hence it may be supposed that the 
Chalukya feudatory of Indra III paid a friendly visit to the region, 
which was probably at the time under the occupation of the Palas, 
who may have already entered into an alliance with the Rashtra- 
kutas through Rajyapala’s marriage with Tunga’s daughter. 

1 See supra Ati; vh } 

2 Ep. Ind., VII, p. 38. 

3 See Karnafcaka-Sabdaaudasana, ed. by Lewis Rice, Intro., pp. 26-27 ; JBBUAS., XIV, 
p. 19; Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pfc. II, pp. 466, 469. 
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Narayanapala’s son and successor ( tanayas-cha tasya) was 
Rajyapala, as stated in the Bangarh inscription of' M ahlpala, 
the Amgachhi Plate of Yigrahapala III and the Manahali inscrip- 
tion of Madanapala and a newly discovered grant of Gopala II. 1 
The inscription of Tuhga-Dharmavaloka from Bodh-Gaya 
above referred to which was composed by a Ceylonese scholar 
shows that about this time the locality was under control 
of his family, the only recorded event in whose history 
was the capture of the fort of Manipura. The. Nalanda grant 
of Devapala 2 mentions four villages comprised in the Raja- 
gnlm-vishaya, of which Manivataka is one, identified by Mr. 
Hlrananda Sastrl with Manianwan in the Bihar Thana. It may 
be that this village and its neighbourhood represent Manipura 
which came into the possession of the above-mentioned Rashtra- 
kuta family. The text of the Bodh-Gaya inscription does not 
contain any evidence to show whether they ruled as independent 

sovereigns or as deputies of others. The inscription in the Jaina 

* 

temple at Bargaon, 3 dated in the 24th year of Rajyapala’s reign 
( Sam vat 24 Murggadine 2 3n-Raja'pdIa-deva-mjye) , is to be assigned 
to the period occupied by the rule of Narayanapala’s successor, 
for no other king of this name (Rajyapala) is known to have 
actually sat on the Paia throne. The date given in the Bargaon 
inscription was probably the last year of Rajyapala’s reign, and 
it shows that the authority of the dynasty prevailed at least in the 
Patna district at the time. He is described as " madhyamaloka- 
fdla,” 4 i.e., the ruler of the middle world. Pie was succeeded by 
his son, Gopala II (v. 8 in Amgachhi Plate and Manahali 
Plates and also his own grants). Two inscribed images 5 found 
at Nalanda and Bodh-Gaya were attributed by Cunningham to the 

1 Bharatavarsha, Sravana, 1344 B.S., pp. 262-74. 

* Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 317. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1917, p. Ill ; JBORS., 1928, p. 489. 

4 V. 7 (Amgachhi and Manahali grants). He is credited with having achieved great 
fame by excavating deep tanks and building lofty temples :~toy-a6ayair-jaIadhirahia-gabkira- 
garbhair-deva’ayais'cha kulabhudhara-tulya-kakshaih... ‘ abhavat-tanayas*cha tasya. 

5 Bee infra. 
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reign of Gopala. T, the founder of the Pala dynasty ; but 
their palaeography, which bears an affinity to the script em- 
ployed in the Badal Prasasti, renders this view unacceptable. A 
MS. of the Ashtasahasrika-PmjMparamita was copied in his Ifth 
year in the Vikramasila Vihara. 1 A palm-leaf manuscript of the 
M'aitreya Vyakarana was prepared in the 17th year of Gopala 
ITs reign. 1 2 The Bangarh, Amgachhi, and Manahali Plates 
say that he was the sole ruler of the earth “ for a long time. 

(i chirataram = avaner-eka-p atnyd iv-aiko bhartt-abhun-naikaratna- 
dyuti-khachita-chatuh-sindhu-chitramsukayah — v. 8). Not only 
is the information given in this passage unreliable, as it is not 
corroborated by any contemporary evidence, but the expression 
“chirataram” can hardly be regarded as furnishing a depend- 
able clue with regard to the actual duration of Gopala IPs reign. 
The incompetence of the Pala monarchs of the time and the 
deterioration of the military efficiency of the Gaudas invited one 
calamity after another. It svas probably during his rule that the 
Gaudas failed miserably in their struggle with a new enemy who 
had appeared on the political stage. This was the Chandel king 
Yasovarman, 3 son and successor of Harsha who helped Mahipala 
of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty to recover Kanauj whence he 
had been driven by Indra III. It appears that he obtained 
some time before A.D. 951 an easy victory over the Gaudas, 
who have been compared to 4 pleasure-creepers 5 cut down by his 

sword (Gauda-knda-lat*=cisi — v. 23 Khajuraha inscription of 

the year 1011). This description presents a tragic contrast to 
Kalhana’s tribute to the courage, intrepidity and other martial 

1 JRAS., 1910, pp. 150-51. This MS. is preserved in the British Museum. 

2 H. P. gastrl, DCBSM., 1917, VoL I, pp. 13-1 1. Sastrl gives the date of the work as 
the year 57 of Gopala’s reign. But D. E. Bbandarkar proposed to read ‘ 11.’ R. JD. 
Banerji discusses the point at some length. His reading of the date as the year 
17th has been tentatively accepted above, see JBORS., 1928, p. 499 if. D. C. Bbattacharyya 
follows Sastri’s reading, see IHQ., 1927 p. 585. 

3 F,p. Ind., Yol. I. p. 126. The Chandel king who is said to have placed KshifcipSla 

(Mahipala) on the throne was Harsha according to Kiel horn, but Hoerale held that he was 

Yasovarman himself, see JRAS. , 1904, p. 651, n. 1. 
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qualities of the Gaudas. Northern Bihar seems to have been outside 
the political jurisdiction of the Palas at the time, as is implied by 
the separate mention of Mithila (Darbhanga) in the list of 
territories subjugated by Yasovarman. The great achievement 
of the Ohandel king was his capture of the fortress of Kalanjar, 
which dealt another severe blow to the tottering power of the 
Gurjaras. Besides the Gauias r the Mithilas and the Gurjaras, it is 
claimed that he fought successfully against the Malavas, the Chedis 
and the Kurus. The Chandels, who were the rulers of the 
ancient Jejakabhuti (Bundelkhand), later made themselves 
conspicuous by their efforts to stem the tide of Moslem advance 
in India. The probability of a Chedi attack on Gauda by Yuva- 
rajadeva I, a grandson of Kokalla I, who ascended the throne of 
his brother Balaharsha about the second quarter of the tenth 
century, is indicated by the Bilhari inscription and the newly 
discovered Gurgi inscription 1 of the Saiva priest Prabodhasiva. 
The former states that Yuvaraja (Keyuravarsha) “ fulfilled the 
ardent wishes of the minds of the women of Gauda” and the 
latter refers in a fragmentary portion to ‘ Gaudaraja ’ and the 
water forts of Gauda ( jala-nidhi-jala-durggam — 1. 41). No definite 
conclusion can be drawn from these as to the exact nature of the 
hostilities involved. As the dates of the Chandel and Chedi 
attacks are not known, it would be hazardous to decide which 
of them preceded the other. Prom the Gurgi inscription it may 
appear that the contemporary Gauda king was compelled to take 
shelter in a subterranean fort. 

An impression may be formed that Gopala II was not 
altogether an incapable ruler, but there is no specific detail to 
show in what respect he gave proof of his ability. His copper- 
plate grant was issued from his victorious camp at Bataparvatika 
and it records donations of two villages in the Paundravardhana- 
bhukti. He possessed the qualities of a king (raja-gunair = ) and 
was endowed with personal vigour, good counsel and power of 
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authority ( iitsdha-mantra-prabhu-sakti-Lakshmh ), which were the 
causes of his success. 1 

Gopfila It’s sou and successor was Vigrahapala .il. The 
only record associated with his name is a manuscript of the 
Pancharaksha preserved in the British Museum (Or. 3346), which 
was written in the 26th year of his victorious reign 2 
(Paramesvara-paramabhattaraka-Paramasaugata .. .... .mahdrdjddhi- 

raja-srlnad-Vigrahapaladevasya pravardhamdna-vijayardjye scunvat 
26 Ashadham — I. 24). It may be noted in this connection that 
this manuscript was provisionally attributed by Bendall to 
Vigrahapala II. This view was taken by Dr. Barnett 8 too, when 
he referred to the copy of the A s htasa hasrikd-Praj Mpdramita 
(Or. 6902), preserved in the British Museum, which was pre- 
pared in the reign of a paramehara-paramabhattdraka-parama- 
saugata-mahdrajadhirdja-snmad-Gopdladeva and which he as- 
cribed to Vigrahapala II’s father G-opala II. Dr. it. C. 
Majumdar 4 rejected the ascription of the British Museum copy 
of the Pancharaksha to Vigrahapala II and put forward the 
view that the king mentioned in the colophon of the MS. 
might be taken as the same as Vigrahapala III. It can- 
not be claimed that this conclusion is based fully on a study of 
the mxauscript-palseography of the period, the importance of 
which in the settlement of such problems should be taken into 
consideration. 

The Pala grants draw, according to some, a significant 
distinction between Vigrahapala and his father in a passage 
which has been interpreted to mean that the former was a weak 
ruler in comparison with Gopala II ( lasmad-babhuva savitur- 
vvasu-kotivarshl kalena Chandra iva Vigrahapaladevah... 
kalamayena yen-oditena dalito bhuvanasya tapah). 5 Perhaps he 

1 V. 9 (Bangarh, Amgachhi and Manabali grants). 

2 Bendall, Cat. of the Bad. Sansk. MSS. in the British Museum, p. 232 ,* JjRAS., 1910, 
p. 151. 

3 JRAS.» 1910, pp. 151-52. 

4 JASB., 1921, p. 6, f.n. 1. 

5 V. 10 (Bangarh and Amgachhi), v. 9 (Man ah ali). This interpretation put upon the 
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was more peace-loving than his father and was averse to war 
( bhumnasya tdpah), passivity being the chief attribute of his 
character. His army, like that of his fathe r, wan dered at will 
(svairam), as if it had no active duty to perform" (dese prachi 
pracJmra-payasi svachchham-apiya toyam svairam bhrantva tadanu- 
Malay-opatyaka-chandaneshu kritvd sandrais-tarushu jadatam 
sikarair-abhra-tulyah praley-adreh katakam-abhajan yasya sena- 
gajendrah II — v. 11 — Bangarh inscription). 1 It may be interest- 
ing to enquire if the verse preserves in a poetical garb the 
historical information that a part of the army was disbanded 
during Vigrahapala II’s reign, and went on a holiday or was in 
search for service under other Powers. 

The period through which the Palas had been passing 
since the death of Devapala was one of storm and stress. Their 
enemies, the Gurjaras, the Rashtrakutas and finally the Chandels 
dealt with them as they pleased, and their inability to resist 
the progress of the invading Powers had the inevitable result of 
reducing the extent of the empire. It cannot escape notice 
that for the whole of the period under review not a single 
record of the Palas with the exception of Gopala IPs 
grant has so far been discovered, that throws light on their 
connection with Bengal. _ But the inscriptions of the Chandras 
and the Kambojas reveal the forces which subverted the authority 

passage by A. K. Maifcreya in G-LM., p. 100, n. ( ~is considered accurate from the historical 
standpoint by B. D. Banerji, see Banglar Itihas, pp. 238-39. There seems to be no doubt 
that Vigrahapala II ’s reign saw a decline in the Pala power as the date of the Kamboja inscr. 
from Dinajpur falls within his reign-period according to our chronological scheme. A com- 
plete reading of the sloka io the,, Bangarh grant is possible with the help of the other two 
inscriptions where it is repeated. 

1 This verse is assigned to Vigrahapala IIT in his Amgachhi Plate. There is no such 
verse either for the second or for the third king of this name in the Manahali grant. B. D. 
Banerji holds that there is a probable allusion to Vigrahapala’s military activity in the east 
in the above verse, but tbe interpretation seems to be far-fetched. Dr. N. K, Bhattasali 
remarks that the verse shows that after losing his kingdom, 44 Vigrahapala took shelter in 
the eastern country (i.e,, Samatata) where water abounded (dese prachi praebura-payasi). ” 
But what about other lands referred to in the rest of the verse ? Begarding the use of the 
same verse in the case of Vigrahapala III, he says that this was due to the ignorance of the 
real meaning on tbe part of later writers. This explanation is not convincing. The verse 
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of the Palas in certain parts of the province in the tenth century 
A. D. The gap in the history of Bengal caused by the absence 
of any Pala records during the time is filled by four inscriptions 
of the reign of Srlchandra, together with the Dinajpur inscription 
and the Irda copper-plate of the Kambojas. 1 Prom the genealo- 
gical portions, embodied in Srichandra’s. inscriptions, which have 
all been found in Eastern Bengal (copper-plates from Rarnpal, 2 
Edilpur, 8 Dhulia and Kedarpur 4 — the last-named plate is 
obviously incomplete), his descent is traced from Purnachandra, 
whose son and successor was Suvarnachandra. The latter was 
succeeded by his son Trailokyachandra, and the throne wsa 
afterwards occupied by Srlehandra. Thus the genealogy of 
Snchandra’s family can be constructed as follows : — 

Purnachandra 

' I 

Suvarnachandra 
’ ! 

Trailokyachandra 

Srlehandra 

Purnachandra, who heads the list, belonged to the ruling dynasty 
of the Ohandras connected with Rohitagiri 5 [ Ghandranam-iha 
Rohitagi(ri)-bhujam-vanse — 1. 5], e The name “ Rohitagiri ” 

clearly shows the aimlessness and incapacity of the army, its proneness to pleasure instead 
of action. I am prepared to agree that for some time Vigrahapala may have stayed in 
Samatata but it must be added that he nowhere formed a safe and permanent shelter but was 
driven from place to place, see Ep. Ind., VII, p. 354. The fact that the same verse is found 
to be attributed to Vigrahap&la’s father Gopala II also in his new copper-plate grant only 
shows that troubles had already started in his reign. 

1 Ep. Ind., XXII, No- -2o, pp. 150-59. 

2 Ibid,, XII, pp. 13642; I.B., p. if. 

3 Ibid. t XVII, pp. 189-90. 

4 IB., Appendices, p. 165. 

5 Taranath gives a list of Chandra kings, which includes the name of Sri-Chandra, 
but the chronological indication is very confusing, see rnd. Ant., IV, 1875, p. 361 ff, 

6 This and other quotations are from the Bampal grant. 
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occurs in a different set of copper-plates 1 discovered from Orissa, 
relating to a Tunga family of Gayadatunga and Vmitafeunga II. 2 
There is not much to be said in support of the theory that seeks 
to identify it with the Lalmai Hills 3 in the Tippera District, 
standing between the Maynamati Hill on the west and the 
Lushai Hills on the east. The generality of opinion is in favour 
of its identification with Rohtasgadh in Bihar. The Chandras 
were in possession of immense fortune ( visala-sriyam — 1. 4) 
during the time of Purnachandra, the founder of the family, 
who was a well-known figure in his days ( vikhyat obhuvi — 1. 4). 
He was the hero of novel panegyrical compositions engraved on 
copper-plates and pillars of victory, and his name was inscribed 
on the pedestals of images of gods ( archandm-pada-pithi - 
kcisu pathitah santaninam-agratas-tahk-otknnna-nava-pra§astishu 
jayastambheshu tamreshu cha — 1. 5). Nothing is known about 
his successor, Suvarnachandra (11. 6 8) ; but his son, Trailokya- 
chandra, who purified his relations on both sides (pa.vitrit-o- 
bhaya-kulah — 1. 8) and was famous throughout the world 
(trailokye viclito disam-atilhibhis-Trailokyachandro gunaih — 11. 
8-9) for his manifold qualities, seems to have been the first in 
the family to have raised it to an imperial status by his assump- 
tion of the title of “ Maharajadhiraja.” He held Harikela 
( Vaiiga ) and Chandradvlpa (in Bikergmj) in his posses- 
sion [ ddhay-a-Harikela-raja-kakuda-chchhcitra-smitanam sriyam 
yaschandr-opapade babhuva nripatir-dvipe — 11. 9-10 : “ He was 

the repository of the fortune symbolised in the smile (splendour) 
of the royal umbrella of Harikela” ]. “His authority was 
acknowledged by all ” (anchita-sasa n asya- — 1. 11) ; he was as 
glorious as Indra (Indra-tejah — 3. 13) and was conversant wit!) 
the science of polity ( nayajmh — 1. 13). Trailokyachandra’s 

1 JASB., 1909, p. 847 ; 1916, p. 291. 

2 JBORS., Vol. VI, p. 238 ; IHQ., 1926, pp. 655-56, 

3 IHQ., 1926, pp. 325-87 ; 1927, p, 418, 
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son Srlcbandra, by his wife Srlkauchana, is poetically described 
as having brought the whole world under his supremacy 
(ek-atapatr-abharanam bhuvam — 1 . 13). He never allowed him- 
self to be dominated by those who were lacking in intelligence 
( Vaidheyajan-avidheyah —11. 13-14). His enemies were put into 
prison and his fame spread in. different directions ( chakara 
kardsu nmesit-arir-yasah-siigandMni disam vmkkani). He adopt- 
ed the paramount titles of Maharajadhiraja, Paramabhattd - 
raka and Paramescara. Srlchandra’s victorious camp was 
pitched at Vikramapura in the Dacca district ( 3n-Vikramapura - 
sam-dvdsita-srlmaj-jayaskandhavarat ) . As an independent monarch 
he had under him the usual retinue of' officials and others of high 
ranks (Asesha-rdjapurusha-rcijm-ra^aka-rdjapuPa-rajdmMya-niahci- 
vyuhapati-mandalapati- mahasandhivigrahiha- mahasendpali-maha- 

kshapatalika - mahdsarvvddhiknta.. .mahdpratlhdra etc. — 11. 

18-20). It mav be rightly estimated that the power wielded by the 
dynasty, specially under Srlchandra, was not confined to a small 
area. According to R. D. Baaerji the Rampai grant of Sideband ra 
is to be regarded from the palaeograpbical standpoint as slightly 
later than the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, which was 
engraved about the close of the ninth century A. D. The chrono- 
logical position of the Chandras, as suggested by a palseographi- 
cal study of the Rampai grant, derives its support from 
other considerations. In the eleventh century the Yadava 
dynasty ruled in Eastern Bengal with their headquarters in 
Vikramapura, the same place whence Srlchandra issued his land- 
grants, as is evidenced by the synchronism of its second king, 
Jatavarman, with the Chedi Kama (acc. A.D. 1041). 1 There 
cannot be any place for the Chandras after the Varmans, as 
the latter were supplanted by the Senas in Eastern Bengal. 
Moreover, the script of the Belava gratn of the Yadava 
dynasty is more advanced than that of the inscriptions of 
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Srlchandra . 1 Hence there is no other alternative but to conclude 
that the Chandras preceded the Yadavas. From the Tirumalai 
inscription of Bajendra Chola it appears that a Chandra prince 
flourished in Eastern Bengal in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. He was probably the last of the dynasty, whose 
place was speedily taken by the Yadavas. 

The Chandras of Rohitagiri, associated with Bihar probably 
as a tributary family under the Palas, may have been compelled to 
abandon their territory during Mahendrapala’s regime, and made 
ample recompense for their loss by their conquests in Bengal. 
They may have obtained possession of Eastern Bengal by 
overthrowing the ruling dynasty of Harikela, noted in Kanti- 
deva’s inscription of the ninth century. The grants made by 
Srichandra are mentioned to have been situated in the Paundra- 
vardhana -bhuldi, from which it is possible to conclude that 
Northern Bengal formed an integral part of the territory ruled by 
him. Now, Srlchandra had a reign which extended over at least 
thirty-five years, as is proved by the Diiulia grant. As we 
have already seen, there is no chronological difficulty in placing 
the end of his government in the middle of the tenth century, or 
even a little later. The Chandra occupation of Paundravardhana, 


* About the Belava grant R. G. Basak expressed the view that “ the inscription is 

written in Northern characters of the eleventh century A.D.”, see Bp. lad., XII, p. 37. 
Regarding the Rampai grant of Srlehandra, he said that “ the characters of the inscription 
belong to a variety of alphabets user 1 in the eastern part of Northern India in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ** (ibid., p. 187). Thus in bis opinion the Rampai grant is 
slightly later than the Belava grant of the Yadavas. But a comparative analysis of the 
scripts of the two grants is opposed to this view. It seems that the grant of Srlchandra is 
not only earlier than the Belava grant from the palseaeographical point of view r but probably 
even the Bhagalpur grant of Narayapapala and the Bangarh grant of Mahipala l. Special 
attention should be drawn to the use of the initial vowels and among the consonants, parti*-- 
eularly th, dh, r. The Belava grant may be placed at a date slightly earlier than the 
Tarpandighi grant of the Se a king Lakshmanasena. Our chronological arrangement of the 
history of the Chandras and the Yadavas is based on palgeographical considerations, see 
R. D. Banerji, * The Date of Srlchandra/ Sir Asutosh SJV., Vol. Ill, Pt. Ill, pp. 210-22 
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which seems to be implied in Srichandra’s inscriptions, is to be 
dated earlier than about the beginning of the third quarter of the 
tenth century, when it was in the possession of the Kambojas. 
Not long after this, the Palas conquered Northern Bengal 
from the latter. It is, therefore, improbable that Srichandra’s 
rule flourished in this region at any time later than the period 
indicated above. The unfinished condition of the Kedarpur copper- 
plate may suggest some unexpected occurrence during his reign — 
probably the cessation of his authority in Paundravardhana, 
which now fell into the hands of the Kambojas. The supremacy 
of the Chandras, however, continued to exist in Eastern 
Bengal, even though they lost an important portion of their 
dominions. It seems that the Chandras about the middle of the 
tenth century had some trouble with the Cbedi king Lakshmana- 
raja,, the son and successor of Yuvaraja, who in the Goharwa 
Plates 1 of Karnadeva (A.D. 1047) is described as vahgala-bJiahga- 
nipima,’ i.e., one who showed his skill in disrupting the 
Vangalas. The Palas were now occupying a definitely sub- 
ordinate and insignificant position. Hence the enmity of the 
neighbouring Powers was not directed against them. The centre 
of gravity had apparently shifted from Gauda to the Vangala 
territory where the Chandras held their court at Vikramapura. 
Lakshmanaraja’s attack does not appear to have been anything 
more than a successful raid, for there is no evidence to show that 
the invaded country was annexed to his dominions. R. D. 
Banerji 2 holds that the word £ ' Vangala ’ no doubt means Bengal 
proper and the reference is to a Pala king of that country. This 
view must be rejected, for in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century a Vangala king did not mean a Pala king, but a king of 
East Bengal. 

The name of SrTchandra’s successor has been probably 
preserved in a short record from the Tippera District, in which 

‘ I Ep. Tnd., XI, p.142. 

2 MSI., No. 28, p. 12. . 
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a certain Ivusumadeva 1 pays allegiance to his overlord, Layaha-. 
chandra. N. K. Bhattasali in his translation of the text says 
that it is dated in the 18th year of Layahachandra’s reign. But 
the date cannot be accurately recovered from the inscription. 2 
No idea as to the extent of his territory has been provided in this 
brief inscription. The usual titles are also wanting, but the 
fact that for palseographical reasons it may be assigned to the 
tenth century, combined with the information that Layaha- 
chandra’s tributary was the ruler of Karmanta ( = modern Bad- 
Kamta, near Comilla town), 3 may lead to the hypothesis that he was 
connected with the famous Chandra dynasty of Eastern Bengal. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that the history of 
Arakan 4 gives us the account of a Chandra dynasty which was 
founded by Ma-ha-taing-t-sandra ia A.D. 788, and lasted for a 
period of one hundred and sixty-nine years till about A.D. 956, 
when it came to an end with the death of Tsu-la-taing-t-sandra 
(A.D. 951-57). 5 6 The originator of this dynasty (A.D. 788-810) 
is said to have built a new capital in Arakan, called Wethali 
after the city of Yaisail in Tirhufc. It has been supposed by 
Dr. Bhattasali that Layahachandra of the Bharella (a village 
near Bad-Kamta in the Tippera district) Narte^vara image 
inscription, mentioned above, may have been identical with 
the last king of this family, 8 but this is a mere guess. It 
is difficult to agree with him, as the name of the Arakan king 
does not appear to be similar to that of Layahachandra. It is 
more probable that he was related to Srlchandra’s family, and 

1 Ep. Ind., XVII, pp. 353-55. 

2 JASB.(N.S.), Vol. X.p. 88; Ep. Ind, XVII, p. 351. The text has the following 
words Srlmal-Layahachandra'deva-padfya-vijaya-rajye. 1. 1. The date maybe correct 
as the letters * Ashta ’ are almost clear. 

3 Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 351. . ; ‘ . l'/:; 

4 Phayre, History of Burma, p. 45; Nurais. Orient., Vol. II, Pfc. I, p 42. ; JASB, 1872, 
Pt. I, pp. 201-08 ; ibid., 1844, pp. 28-52. 

5 Dr. Barnett’s note on the above is : u The Burmese names represented Maha-Chinga 
Chandra and Chula Chinga Chandra. Ghinga seems to be the Tamil form of Sirnha. But 
we cannot thence conclude that the family was Tamil.’ 4 

6 JASB. (N.SA, 1914, p. 90. 
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that he held sway in Eastern Bengal after the latter’s death. 
As the original home (Basarb) of the Chandra kings of Arakan 
seems to have been situated in the province of Bihar, whence 
(Rohtasgadh) Brichandra’s family also seems to have come, and 
as there is evidently some correspondence in regard to their 
respective periods of historical existence, it may be possible to 
suggest that the two families were linked together by some ties 
of kinship, on which, however, no light can be thrown for want 
of any direct evidence. Mr. Hirananda Sastri presents a list of 
nineteen Chandra kings whose names he has read in a N agari 
inscription found on the platform of Shitthaung temple at 
Mrohuing in Arakan. 1 This and other inscriptions from the 
same place were first noti:-ed by Forchhainmer in the last 
century. The Chandra kings of the inscription, above referred 
to, are mentioned as having belonged to the Sn-Dharmaraj-aniija- 
vamsa headed by Balachandra and ending with Anandachandra, 
king of Tamrapattana, an account of whose donations is given in 
the record. The inscription had originally nothing to do with 
the temple, where it is found, belonging to the sixteenth century, 
than which, according to Hirananda Sastrl, it is earlier by many 
centuries. Some coins found in Arakan seem to have been 
struck by rulers of this family, but the names given in the in- 
scription do not agree with those recovered by Phayre from local 
sources. It is possible, though it cannot be stated definitely, 
that the Chandras in the tenth century, through different branches 
of a more or less homogeneous family, attempted to organise 
extensive dominions in the east, which included Chittagong and 
went right up to the frontiers of Burma. Taranath informs us 
that there was a king named Balachandra, sm of Simhachandra 
of Bengal, who extended his authority to Tirhut and Kamarupa. 
This Balachandra was succeeded by Vimalachandra, who was 
followed by G-opichandra, who had his capital at Chatigram. 

1 ASI, 1925-26, pp. 146-48. ; IHQ., VII, pp, 37-40 ; Phayre, Coins of Arakan, 
Pi. II, 1-12 ; V. A. Smith CCIMC., PI. XXXI, No. 9, : 
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Reference has already been made to the Kambojas, 1 who 
are known to have established themselves in a territory 
oace under the rule of the Palas. Living probably in a 
Himalayan region on the northern outskirts of the Pala 
empire, one Kamboja clan had already shown a spirit 
of restlessness against their neighbour during the reign of 
Davapala, who may have attacked their own home-land and 
mide it impossible for those people to attempt an intrusion into 
his dominions which were held firmly by a powerful hand. But 
the li'ssm that he taught was forgotten during the decadence of 
the Pala authority, and the Kambojas, entering Bengal probably 
in large numbers, found themselves strong enough to proclaim 
their mastery of Gfauda. The date of their settlement in this 
province is not definitely known, but an approximate clue to it 
is to be found in the Dinaj pur stone-pillar inscription, associated 
with an unnamed king belonging to this clan. The reading and 
interpretation of this small record have given rise to some 
controversy, and its historical importance was not properly 
appreciated until recently, which ‘accounts for the absence of 
its notice in Kielhora’s List of Northern Inscriptions. The 
reading “ Siduapati ” 2 in line 2 of the inscription by Bloch has 
been proved to be wrong. It is to be replaced by £< Ga'idapati,” 
which makes the context clear. But more important for 
chronological purposes is the meaning attached to the phrase 
“ Kunjdra-ghata-varshena ” in line 3 of ?he inscription. According 
to R. G-. Bhandarkar it is an adjective meaning “ He who pours 
forth an array of elephants,” but R. L. Mitra suggests that 
it gives in reality the date of the record, being equivalent to the 
Saka year 888 ( = A.D. 966). Though “ Kunjara-ghatd-varsha ” 

( Kamboj-anvayajena Gauda-patina ten~endumauler-ayam prasado 

1 R. P. Chanda, JASB., N. S., 1911, Vol. VII, pp. 615-20 ; R. L. Mitra and R. G. . 
Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., Yol. I, pp. 127-28, 195-96, 227-28. There is no definite ground 
why the Kambojas defeated by Devapala should be regarded ns the same as mentionel in the 
Dinajpur inscription although that is most likely. The identification is hypothetical,, but not 
quite improbable. 

1 ASI, 1900-01, Bengal Circle, p. vij. 
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niramayi Kunjara-ghata-varshena bhu-bhushanah ) may, as sug- 
gested by Dr. R. C. Majumdar , 1 be taken not as a chronogram but 
a biruda of the Gfaucja ruler of the Kamboja family referred to in 
this inscription, it is difficult to agree with the view that this 
king is to be regarded as identical with Sahilladeva of Chamba 
who is called Karivarsha in a copper-plate inscription of Soraa- 
varmma-deva and Asatadeva . 2 Sahilladeva is said to have 
acquired the name given him in this record by destroying f< in 
Kurukshetra the array of the elephants of his enemies.” As a 
similarity of meaning appears to exist between “ Kunjara-ghata- 
varsha ” and “ Karivarsha,” the identification of the Kamboja 
king with the Chamba king may at first seem highly probable. 
But such similarity cannot irresistibly point to identity. It will 
not be safe to determine the identity of persons by finding out 
the meanings of their names and their parallels. If one is to be 
identified with another on the basis of names, these must not 
merely be similar but identical. It is to be added here that 
unlike the Gaudapati, Sahilladeva is described as Paushana- 
vanisa-bhusham , s and not Kamboj-anvayaja as the former. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that as there was a Kamboja territory 
in the north-west, it was quite probable that Chamba, situated 
between the Punjab and Kashmir, found it quite convenient to 
bring that land under its control. Not only this is a mere guess 
for which there is no direct evidence in the Chamba copper-plate, 
it is far from clear liow by merely annexing the Kamboja territory 
a ruler of Chamba could describe himself in a Bengal inscription 
as Kdmboja-anvayaja. The Chamba copper-plate mentions 
Trigarta, Kuluta, Durgara (Dogra) and Kira as coming within 
the orbit of his power, but there is no reference to the 
Kambojas in that inscription. This grant is connected with 
Somvarmma-deva and his successor Asatadeva who were 
descendants of Sahilladeva. It must, therefore, be taken as 

1 Vange Kamloj-adhikara, Vangavani, B.S. 1330, C-haitra, pp. 249*52. 

2 Kielhorn. Jnd. Ant., 1883, XVII, pp. 7*13; on Sahilla and his date, see ASI., 1902-3, 

pp. 268-70. 2 Ind. Ant, XVII, line 10, p. H. 
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giving a fairly complete record of the noteworthy events of 
his reign. Surely it would have referred to the extension 
of his power into Gauda, had it actually taken place. The 
critical analysis of the palseograpkical features of the inscription, 
prepared by Mr. R. P. Chanda, shows beyond reasonable doubt 
that it is to be assigned to the second half of the tenth century. 
Thus the Kambojas bad already succeeded in carving out an 
independent principality in Northern Bengal by that time, 
when a member of the tribe (. Kamboj-anvayajem — 1. 2) enjoyed 
the title of the Lord of Gauda ( Gauda-patina — 1. 2). As already 
stated, the Kamboja clan may have conquered Paundravardhana- 
from the Chandras. The Dinajpur pillar-inscription refers to 
the Kamboja ruler’s “ ability in subduing the irresistible forces 
of the enemy ” (Durova r-dri-varuthim-pramathane' , which may 
lead to the inference that the conquest of Gauda is to be dated from 
his reign.- The Kambojas continued to rule in Nothern Bengal 
till they had to yield to the revived power of the Palas towards 
the end of the tenth century. It may be remembered in 
this connection that the Kamboja tribe defeated by Devapala at 
an earlier period appears from the evidence of the Monghyr grant 
to have been somewhat noted for their horses. 1 Their success in 
Bengal may have been to some extent due to a possible superiority 
in the use of this animal in their warfare. Another factor may 
have contributed its share to the development of their political 
power. The Chandra and the Pala kings of Bengal were Buddhists, 
while the Kambojas were generally devotees of Hindu gods, 
Vishnu and Siva. The Dinajpur inscription records the erection 
of a temple ( prdsado niramdyi — 1. 3), the ornament of the earth 
(bhu-bhushanali) , in honour of Siva ( ten-endu-mauler-ayam — 1 . 3) 
by the Kamboja king, who was much admired for his qualities ( yasya 
mdrggana-gum-gramagraho glyate — 1. 2). Probably the Buddhist 
creed professed by the Palas and the Chandras was already on the 
wane in Gauda, where the Kambojas, outsiders though they 

1 Devapala’s horses are said io have been united with their * lovers * in the land of the 
Kambojas : Kambojesbu eba yasya vaji-yavabhir,.. . kantag-chiram vlkshitait— v. 13. 
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were, may have been welcomed in consideration of their attach- 
ment to the Brahmanical religion. 

Until recently the prevailing theory was that North 
Bengal alone had been under the temporary occupa- 
tion of the Kambojas during the weak government of the Palas. 
But the Irda copper-plate 1 requires a modification of that view by 
supplying the evidence of their rule in south-west Bengal (in 
Ya rdd h am a na-bhuk ti which included the D andabhukti-m a ndala ) 
also. This new copper-plate, like the other record of the Kambojas, 
viz., the Dinajpur inscription, is on palseographical grounds tobe 
assigned to the latter part of the tenth century, as explained by 
the late Mr. N. Gf. Majumdar in the course of his editorial obser- 
vations. But while the former inscription gives names of three 
successive rulers of a Kamboja family, the latter only refers to a 
certain Gaudapati of the Kamboja clan, whose name, according .to 
Dr. K. C. Majumdar, was Kufijaraghatavarsha, as already men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph. As the two inscriptions are 
nearly contemporaneous with each other, and as both are 
connected with the history of the Kamboja clan, it is reason- 
able to conclude that they refer to the same family. But 
the name Kunjara-ghata-varsha does not occur in the Irda 
copper-plate inscription, nor is the epithet “ Gaudapati ” applied 
to any of the rulers, named in that record. Among the three 
rulers of the Irda plate, the first, viz., Rajyapala, most probably 
cannot betaken as identical with the Gaudapati of the Dinajpur 
incription, for the latter appears to have been a devotee of Siva, 
while the former is described as a Paramasaugata, i.e., a Buddhist. 
As to the remaining two, there is enough evidence to show 
that the second, viz., Narayanapala, was a worshipper of 
Vasudeva [Sa Vasudeva-pad-av(b)ia-puja-nirata-manasah — v. 13] 
and the third, Nayapala-deva, was a Saiva, as the invocation 
to Siva, with which the inscription. commences, would seem to 
suggest. Thus the only, king with whom the Gaudapati of the 

1 N. G. Majuindar, Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 150 ff. aud Plate. 
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Dinajpur inscription may be identified is Nayapala-deva, but the 
absence of the title “ Gaudapati ” is a warning against deducing 
any definite conclusion. It is also unlikely that different 
portions of the same province in North and West Bengal 
were under different ruling families of the same clan, and 
that a king holding sway in the former area alone 
went to the extent of assuming imperial titles when there 
was another Kamboja king exercising sovereignty over the 
latter region. Another ruler who may have been of Kamboja 
origin was Dharmapala of Danda-bhukti, who was expelled 
from his territory by the conquering army of Rajendra Chola 
in the first quarter of the 11th century. Since Danda-h/iuM, 
in the latter part of the 10th century is known to have 
been under the control of the Kambojas, and their names 
were similar to those of some of the Pala kings of Bengal, this 
Dharmapala, whose affiliation to the Pala dynasty cannot be 
established from any evidence, may be regarded to have been a 
member of the Kamboja dynasty which ruled over this area a few 
years earlier. If so, it will be found that the authority of the 
Kambojas survived in West Bengal even after it had been 
swept away from the northern districts. It may be that Maha- 
rajadhiraja Nayapala annexed Gauda after the date of the 
engraving of the Irda copper-plate, but it must have been re- 
occupied by the Pala dynasty during the reign of Mahlpala in 
about 992 A.D. The likelihood of the Gaudapati in the Dinajpur 
inscription having been a Kamboja vassal under the imperial family 
issuing the Irda grant from Priyahgu, an unidentified place, 
may also be taken into account in reconstructing the history of 
the Kambojas in Bengal. Another probable alternative is that 
Kunjara-ghata-varsha, the Gaudapati, succeeded Nayapala of the 
Irda grant and was himself succeeded by Dharmapala. It is 
evident that the Kamboja history is not yet free from speculative 
elements, and it must remain so until, further information is 
obtained on some essential points of chronology. 

There is also no definite information about the actual limits of 
the Kamboja dominions in Bengal; the Irda grant shows that they 
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occupied the south-western part of Radha, and the I) in aj pur 
inscription seems to prove that they held at least some of the 
northern districts of this province. But how could these be 
welded into a compact state, geographically speaking, unless the 
northern portions of Radha also had been acquired? It is highly 
probable that the invasion of Radha by Dhaiiga, the Chandella 
ruler, in the latter part of the lOfcb century, left the Kamboja power 
considerably weak at an important frontier on the north, just as 
the revival of Pala supremacy brought to an end the authority of 
the Kambojas in North Bengal. They somehow survived these 
attacks, but had no power to reconquer their lost dominions. The 
last of them was probably Dharmapala who succumbed to the 
Ghola attack in the 11th century. 

The Irda copper-plate begins with a reference to Rajyapala, 
an ornament of the Kamboja clan \_Kamv(b)oja-vansa-tilakah']i 
who was succeeded by his son Narayanapala. As Rajyapala 

is called Prithu in this record, it may show that he was 

the founder of this ruling family ( Pnthur = abliud = iha — 1.8). 
The name of Narayanapala ’s mother was Bhagyadevi. Rajyapala 
ruled without any obstacle or calamity marring his govern- 
ment ( nishkantakam-ampayam paripdlayato bhuvam — 11. 7-8), 
and his feet were kissed by the heads of kings. After 

Narayanapala’ s death his younger brother Nayapala occupied 
the throne (1. 15). The capital of these kings was Priyangu 
{raja-dlianyah Priyahgutah — 1. 5). No further information 
about these rulers has been supplied, but vague praises 

occur, which are quite useless from the historical standpoint. 
The authority of this family prevailed at least in the Varddha- 
mana -bkukti which included the Dandabhukfci-momdafa. The title 
“ Maharaiadhiraja ” must have been assumed from the time of 
Rajyapala, as shown in 1. 19 of the inscription, and he was 
known for his great gifts (airdnta-ddna-mahimd-prabhavah). 

It canuot but attract attention that these kings adopted 
names which are to be found in the genealogy of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. 
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Ifc is also to be observed that Rajyapala of the Irda grant, 
like Bajyapala of the Pala dynasty, his near contemporary, had 
a queen called Bhagayadevl. Both the Ivamboja Bajyapala, and 
the Pala Bajyapala, as pointed out by N. G-, Majumdar, are 
described as Paramasaugata in the Kamboja and Pala inscriptions 
respectively. Indeed the similarity seems to be striking in so 
many ways that it may be tempting to identify the two rulers as 
one and the same. If such identification is to be upheld, it will 
mean that there was no distinction between the Kambojas and 
the Palas, which will be a revolutionary theory to propound, 
since the history of this period has hitherto been studied on the 
basis of the recognition that they were different from, and 
antagonistic to, one another. All available evidence seems to 
support that view. The copper-plates of Devapala show that 
there was enmity between that Pala king and the 
Kambojas whom he appears to have defeated; the Bangarh 
inscription of Mahlpala I attests the recovery of Varendra 
by the Palas, apparently from the Ivambijas, in whose 
possession it had remained for some time, as proved by the 
Dinajpur inscription of the 10th century. It is suggested that 
although originally there may have been some real difference 
between the Palas and the Kambojas, an unrecorded matrimonial 
connection may have changed a “Pala" into a “Kamboja.” 
But it must be noted that Bajyapala throughout remains a Pala 
in the inscriptions of the Pala dynasty. In these records he is 
mentioned as the father of Gopala II, while, according to the 
Irda grant, the Kamboja Rajyapala had two sons, Narayanapala 
and Nayapala. According to the Pala inscriptions, again, 
Narayanapala was not the son but the father of Rajyapala, and 
Nayapala was the great-great grandson of Rajyapala. In these 
texts BhagyadevI, the wife of Rajyapala, is mentioned to have 
been the daughter of a Rashtrakuta prince named Tuhga, while 
the parentage of BhagyadevI, mentioned in the Irda inscription, 
is not disclosed. 

The Kambojas whose dominions included the Varddhamana- 
bhukti were not petty local rulers. They must have enjoyed 
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power, and authority over an extensive territory, almost without 
any serious opposition, for about half a century, which coincided 
with the known period of' Pala stagnation. It was against the 
Kambojas that the earlier symptoms of a revival manifested 
themselves, for by the ninth year of Mablpala I’s reign, which 
ushered in a new life, Gauda must have fallen from the 
hands of the Kambojas. If Dharinapala was a Kamboja, his 
expulsion from Dunda -bhukti in the first quarter of the 11th 
century was the last episode in the political history of this 
foreign clan in south-west Bengal. 

A new epoch in the annals of the Pala dynasty began 
with the accession of Mablpala, son of Vigrahapala II, an 
epoch that was characterised by vigorous attempts to restore 
an empire which had practically ceased to exist. The activities 
of Mablpala revived the moribund dynasty and gave it a new 
lease of life. The success which attended his efforts in this di- 
rection entitles him to be ranked as one of the greatest sovereigns 
of bis line. When he came to the throne, the Pala empire in all 
likelihood comprised only some portions of Bihar and Rad ha, 
but it was extended in different directions during his reign of 
more than half a century. Two MSS. of the Ashtasahasrika- 
Prajnapammita, dated respectively in the fifth 1 and the 
sixth year of his reign, two inscriptions, both of which are dated 
in the eleventh year, viz.,—( 1) an image inscription found at 
the Bodh-Gaya temple, 2 and ('2) an inscription at Mahavihara 
(Nalanda), 3 as well as the Bangarh grant of his ninth (?) year, 
issued from Vilasapura (Patna district), prove the existence of his 
authority in Bihar at the beginning of his rule. Within a short 
time from his accession, he seems to have launched his career 

1 Benda!I, Catalogue of Buddhist Sansk. MSS. in the University Library, Cambridge, 
p. 10! and Intro, ii (Add. 461 ; Proc. ASB, 1899, pp. 69-70. 

2 The date was read to be yr. 10 by Cunningham. See CASR, III, p. 122, Pfc., 
XXXVI!. For the correction see MASB. Vol. V.,p. 75. 

s CASR, III, pp. 122-23; JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 103-07; GLM, 
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as the rebuilder of the Pal a empire. An image inscription dated 
in the third year 1 (c. 986 A.D.) of his reign has come from 
Baghaura (a village in the Tippers district), which includes 
Samatata in his kingdom; (Sn-Matopala-dewr&jye. . .Samalate). 
The inference may be drawn that Samatata (South-east and Bast 
Bengal) had been brought under his control by that date. Two 
kings of this name are known to have reigned in the Pala dynasty. 
The later king seems to have ruled for a very short period ; 
besides, he lost his life at the hands of his revolted subjects. 
It is, therefore, more likely that the inscription refers to tiie time 
of Malnpala I. 2 

It is difficult to assess his achievement in this region at its 
true worth in view of the fact that at about the sa me time a 
Chandra king is found seated on the throne of Vanga. In the 
circumstances two alternative theories are probable. Either he 
compelled the Chandra ruler to submit to his suzerainty, or he 
overthrew his government. In the latter case it must be under- 
stood that the Cbandras were not indeed completely driven out but 
were able to recover their position at a subsequent date. By the 
ninth year of his reign the lost control over Paundravardhana had 
been regained. His Bangarh inscription, probably dated in that 
year, makes a grant of land situated in northern Bengal. The 
Amgachhi grant of his grandson Vigrahapala III gives a true 
estimate of these successes when it states that their effect 
was the restoration of his ancestral kingdom which had 
been taken away by others, those interlopers who had no title to 
it 3 (Anadhikrita-viluptam rajyam=asddya pitryam — v. 11). All 
those who were opposed to him were killed in battle (hata-sakah- 
vipakshah sangare bahu-darppad...) through the prowess of 
his arms. Among these enemies and usurpers must be reckon- 

1 Ep. InJ., XVH, pp. 353-53. 

® Ibid , p. 355. Bhafctasali thinks that the insc. “ cannot be far removed from 976 
A.D,” Village Bilakindaka mentioned in this imag‘d insc. maybe identified with Bila 
kenduai situated near Baghaura. 

3 Anadhikrita-viluptam, according to N Gr. Majumdar, should mean ‘Lost owing to 
fton-occupation/ see Ep. Ind , XXII, p. 252, n. 3, 
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ed the Kambojas, who had established their brief rule in 
North Bengal before Mahipala appeared on the scene. 

One circumstance may have favoured the growth and 
expansion of Mahlpala’s power. The early years of his reign 
corresponded to that historic period when the attention of some 
of the prominent rulers of Northern India was occupied in resist- 
ing the progress of Islam in Hindustan. A. movement was pro- 
bably set on foot for offering a combined opposition to the enemy, 
which, however, did not bear any fruit. There is no mention of 
Mihlpala in the accounts left by Muhammadan writers of the 
campaigns organised by the Hindu Rajas of the time to beat off 
Moslem invasions. Jaipal, a king of the Punjab, seems to have 
collected some allies to meet the force of Sabuktigin 1 about 
the close of the tenth century A.D. Again, a confederacy is said 
to have been formed with the rulers of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, 
Kanauj . Delhi and Ajmir as its constituent members for the 
purpose of opposing Mahmud, when he led one of his Indian 
expeditions in A.D. 1008. The history of “ the opening part 
of the expedition ” is given in greater detail by Firishta than 
U tbl, author of the Tarlkhi-Yamlnx, and Secretary to the Sultan 
himself. It may be doubted if there was any united opposition 
against the Moslem invader. Gauda was destined to be immune 
from Islamic attacks for nearly two centuries more. Mahipala 
had no concern with Mahmud and thus could devote his atten- 
tion to the consolidation of his kingdom. There is a tendency 
among some of the modern historians of this country to charge 
Mahlpala with jealousy and cowardice or to attribute to him a 
non-militarist religious attitude for not having joined the 
contemporary rulers against a common enemy. 2 We are not 
here going to enter into the question Whether there was 
at all any united movement seriously undertaken against the 
Muhammadans during the period. Areal explanation of Mahl- 
pala’s conduct does not, however, appear to lie in an indictment of 

1 ElhV, VoL II. pp. 25-26, 33,446-48; Major H. C, Raverfcy, Notes on Afganistan 
and Part of Baluchistan, pp. 320-21 . 2 Banglar Itihas,p. 256; GRM # p, 41. 
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this sort, or in a laboured attempt to trace a psychological change 
in the monarch. It would have been perhaps impossible for 
Mahfpala to rebuild a lost empire had his resources been engaged 
in helping others faced with the Moslem menace. He had to deal 
with those of the brother rulers who attacked his country, 
and the measure of success which he attained in the restoration 
of the empire and keeping it clear of others’ domination seems 
to be the only criterion for judging the merits of his rule. 

The dissolution of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire was in 
the meantime hastened by renewed Rashtrakuta invasions of 
Northern India. It seems that the successful raid organised by 
Indra III on Kanauj led to a continuity of the Rashtrakuta 
domination in the Gahgd-Yamuna valley till about 930 A.D., 
when the Cambay Plates were issued by Govinda IV, for in 
verse 28 of this inscription it is mentioned that the Ganges and 
Yamuna did service in the palace of this monarch. The revival 
of Rashtrakuta opposition is proved by the evidence of the 
Karhad Plates of Krishna III, dated S. 880/ in which there is 
a pompous reference to his victories in the North ( galitd Gurjjara- 
hridayat-KalaMjara-Ohitrakut=asa- — v. 30). That the paramount 
authority of Krishna III prevailed in some portions of the Ahmed- 
abad district in Gujarat and the Baghelkhand Agency in Central 
India respectively may be maintained on the strength of the two 
grants from Harsola (in the Prantej taluka, Ahmedabad), dated 
V.S. 1005 2 and the Jura (a small village in Maibar State, C.I., 
about 12 miles from the Maihar By, Station) stone-slab inscrip- 
tion written in Kanarese. 8 Inside the Gujara-Pratihara empire 
itself opposition against the imperial authority was also steadily 
gaining ground. About the middle of the tenth century A. I). 

1 Ep. Ind., IV, p. 278 ff. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 230 ff; JBORS, 1928, p. 479 ff ; Proc. of tbe Third Oriental 
Conference, 1925, pp. 303-08. A/V'/ /A//:,' 7/ .i- : • ' ■ iJ 

3 ASI, 1921-82, p. 119; MAST, Vol. 28, pp. 11-17; Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 287 f. The 
editors Messrs. K. N. Dikshifc and D. B, Diskalkar discuss the question whether the two 
kings mentioned are Amoghavarsha I and Krishna II (combined reigns 814-911 A.D.j or 
Amoghavarsha III and Krishna II {combined reigns 934-961 A.D.), see Ep. Ind., XIX, 
p. 238, also n. 1 . 
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some of the ruling families, which seem to have originally 
been feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, declared themselves 
independent, the most prominent of them, as already stated, 
being the Chandels of Central India, who extended their power 
to the banks of the Kalindi or Yamuna 1 (Khajuraho inscription 
of Dhahga, V.S. 1011, v. 45) some time before A.D. 954, and 
the Chedis of the United and the Central Provinces, 2 now proudly 
alluding to the victories of Lakshmanaraja against an unnamed 
Gurjara king, who had formerly rendered useful services to the Gur- 
jara dynasty as mentioned in the Kahla 3 * Plates of Sodhadeva (V.S. 
1134) and the Benares grant* otK’a,via.a,{Latesa-hmdana-patur=jjita- 
Gurjjar — endrah — verse 8). We have already referred to the early 
association of the Chedis with the Gurjaras, which can be proved 
from the Kahla plates. During an earlier period of their history, 
as it appears from the evidence of theBilhari grant(v. 17) 3 and the 
„ Benares grant (v. 7), Kokkalla I (c. 860-900 A.D.) boasted of his 
friendship with two powerful supporters, viz., Bhoja I, the 
Gurjara king in the north, and his son-in-law, the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II in the south. Since the conquest of Kalinjar by 
Yasovarman, an important step forward in the development of 
the Chedi power was taken by Dhahga (c. 954-1002 A.D.), who 
probably wrested from the hands of the Gurjaras the ancient 
fortress of Gwalior (Gopadri) with the help of Vajradaman of the 
Kachchhwaha ( Kachchhapaghata ) family, whom he later appoint- 
ed to rule over this territory as his feudatory. The Chedi 
control over Gwalior is apparent from verses 44 and 45 of one of 
the Khajuraho inscriptions. 8 The River Yamuna became the 
boundary, dividing the kingdom of the Chedis from the Kanauj 
empire of the Gurjaras. Dhahga is supposed to have joined 
Jaipal, the Punjab king, against his Moslem enemy, the Amir 
Sabuktigin.' 7 His son Ganda was probably one of the Hindu 

1 Ep. Ind* Vol. I, p. 13i. 2 Ep. Ind., XI, p. 142. 3 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 85. 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 297. 5 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 256. 

6 Ins. N >. 2, see Bp. Ini, Vol, I, p. 13i Kielhorn’s List of Northern Inscriptions, 

Nos. 47, 73. Of. Iod. Ant., XV, pp. 3-5, 41 (Sasbaha inscr. of Mablpala, v. 6, referring to 

Vajradatnan). ‘ K AS, 1909, p. 275 
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Rajas who fought against Sultan Mahmud on the plain of 
Peshawar in 1008 A.D. Subsequently, the Gurjara king 
Rajyapala submitted to the Sultan (1018 A.D.), an act for which 
he had to atone by his life. The slaying of Rajyapala by Arjuna, 
the Kachchhwaha feudatory of Gwalior, at the command of 
Vidyadhara, the Chandel Crown-Prince, son of Ganda, is recorded 
in the Dubkund inscription. 1 The Chan dels of Seja-bhuldi had 
already shown their hostility against the Palas during the reign 
of Yasovarman. His son Dkanga, who made himself prominent 
by his hostility to Moslems, prided himself on the fact of his 
having captured the women of Eadha and Anga as spoils of war 
to “linger in his prisons.” As this triumph recorded in 
the Khajuraho inscription (No. IV) was won some tune 
before A.D. 1002, 2 it is very likely that it was either Mahipala 
(I) or the Kambojas who suffered this defeat. This seems to 
have been the last occasion when Bengal had to fight against the 
Chandels, whose resources were absorbed in a serious endeavour 
to check the advance of the Moslem power in India. But if 
the Chandels withdrew from the scene, the Chedis or Kalachuris 
of I) aha! a (Tripuri, near Jubbulpore), who had once been 
allied to the Palas through matrimony, took their place. The 
Chedis had consolidated themselves into an important political 
power of the day under the leadership of Gangeyadeva-Vikrama- 
ditya, 3 and later, his son Kama. It appears from the Piawan 
inscription that he was alive in A.D. 1037 (K.S. 789). 4 A 
manuscript of the Ramayana 5 completed by a Nepalese Kayastha 
in V.S. 1076 (A.D. 1019) mentions Gaugeyadeva of the 
lunar race, the ruler of Tlrabhukti, as a Gaudadhvaja ( maha - 
rajadhiraja - puny = avaloka - somavams = odbhava - Ganda - dfivaja- 

1 Bp. ImL, II, pp. 235, 237 (II. 12-13). See also Hid., Vol. I., p. 219 (Chandelhi insc 
from Malioba), 

2 Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 138, 145 (v. 46— Radha-parivridha-vadhiih). 

3 Ibid., Vol. VIII, App. I,p. 16. 

4 CASK, XXI, p. 113 ; Banglar Itihas, pp. 252-53. 

5 Bendall, JASB, LXXII, 1903, PL 1, p. 18. 
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grimad-Gahgeyadeva-bhujyamana-Tirablniktaii ) . According to 
Bendall this Gahgeyadeva was none other than the famous 
Ohedi king, father of Karnadeva, but Dr. Sylvain Levi 1 holds 
that lie may be identified with an otherwise unknown prince 
of this name who may have belonged to the local Kaiachuri 
family of Gorakhpur, the existence of which is evidenced by 
the Kahla Plates of Sodhadeva. But the former view seems 
to be the more likely and is generally accepted. The existence 
of a second Gahgeyadeva besides the well-known Chedi king 
is at best hypothetical. Gahgeyadeva’s supremacy in Mithila 
was probably the consequence of a victory over Mahlpala. 
The former seems to have been justified in being called a 
Gauda ruler by virtue of his possession of Mithila, since this 
territory was considered to be a part of the traditional 
five divisions of the Gauda country. The occupation of 
Tirhut by the Chedis was, however, not lasting. As the brass 
images from Imadpur in the Muzaffarpur district, dedicated 
in the 48th year of his reign, probably show, 2 Northern Bihar 
was recovered by Mahlpala before the termination of his career. 
The evidence of the inscription from Sarnath 3 referring to 
the repair of certain religious buildings in this region under 
his auspices in V.S. 1083 (Gaud—adhipo Mahlpalah Kasyam 
Snmdn-Ukarayat) may not be regarded as quite sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that Benares came under his political 
control. It may have been quite possible for him to have 
undertaken building activities at this holy place even though 
outside his empire. If, however, his occupation of Benares is 
to be assumed as not outside the region of probabilities, it is 
likely that he succeeded in conquering it from Gahgeyadeva, 
who had probably annexed the land before securing his hold 

1 Le Nepal, Vol. IT, p. 202, n. 1 ; cf. R. P. Chanda, G-RM, p, 42. u. ; also JASB, 
LXXII, 1903, Pt. I, p. 18. R. C. Majumdar suggests that this Gaogeyadeva of Tirhut was 
Nanyadeva’s successor Gangadeva (1104 A.D.), see IHQ', 1931, 681." 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 165, n . 17; Proc. JASB, 1881, 98. 

3 Ind. Ant,, XIV, pp. 139-40; JASB, N.S., Vol. II, p. 447; ASI, 1903-04, p. 222. 
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on Tirhut. But it must have been soon transferred again to 
the hands of the Chedis as the Benares Plates of Kama, dated 
in the ICalachuri Samvat 793 (1042 A.D.), seem to suggest. 1 

In the latter part of his reign Mahipala had to face the 
hostility of another powerful ruler. This time the attack was 
directed from the south, by Rajendra Chola, son and successor 
of Rajarajadeva, who ascended the throne about A.D. 1011-12. 
The Chola invasion seems, as is suggested by a South Indian 
scholar, to have been prompted by a desire to emulate the Sen-- 
gufctuvan Sera of the Silappadhikaram. 2 3 Rajendra Chola’s father, 
Rajaraja I (acc. A.D. 985), 8 besides being the “ master of the 
Tamil country south of the Pennar,” conquered the greater 
part of Mysore (Gaiigappadi and Nulambappadi), Ceylon and 
Kollam (Quilon in Travancore) and Kalinga, and established his 
authority over the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengainadu (Vehgi). 4 
Rajendra, who had been an associate of his father in his 
military efforts, defeated during his reign the Cbalukya 
Jayasimha, made many conquests in the south and also outside 
India including Kadaram or Kataha, Malaiyur, Ilangasokam, 
Ilamuridesam, Manakk, the flourishing seaports of Takkolam and 
Matama (Martaban), the Nicobar (Manakkavaram) and the 
Andaman Islands. 5 lie also planned an eastern expedition, 
which was carried out before the twelfth year of his reign, 
A.D. 1023, when the Tirumalai inscription, 6 * referring to 
this episode of his life, was engraved. According to this 
inscription the Chola army first subjugated Kosala where 

1 Ep. Iiid., Vol. II, p. 305 ff. 

2 Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 108. 

3 Ibid., pp. 103-05. 

4 Ibid., pp. 107-09. For a detailed account of the two Chola Kings’ conquests see JSHI, 
pp, 485*87, also fn. 4 on p. 486 ; Nilakanta Sastri, The Cho|a.8, Vol, I, 254-65, 622-24, 

5 See V. Kanakasabhai’s article on his ** Conquest of Bengal and Burma,” Madras 
Review, 1902, pp. 246-54, Ifcmny be notel here that the author describes Rajendra ’s 
victories as in Uttara Lafca> Dakshina Lata, etc., which is wrong. 

6 SIX, Vol. I, p. 95 ff; Ep. Ind., IX, p. 229 ff. For other references, see supra , 

Ft. I, Chap. II, 
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‘Brahmams assemble.’ The ruler of Odda -vishaya “ where 
copious waters are difficult to approach ” was subdued in “ close 
fights.” The different territories of Bengal which were attacked 
were Tandabutti (Danda-b7mfcfi--Datan in the Midnapore dis- 
trict), Takkanaladam (dakshina- Badha), Yahgaladesa ( Vahga ) 
and Uttiraladam (uttara-Badha). Dharmapala of Dandabutli or 
Tandabutti “ in wffiose gardens bees abound ” was destroyed in 
a “ hot battle ” and his territory conquered. Banasura, the 
ruler of dakshina- Badha, “ whose fame reaches all directions ” 
lost his strength and was “ forcibly attacked ” and “ robbed of 
his prosperity.” Vahgaladesa “ where the rain does not last 
(long)” was under the rule of Govindachandra at the time, 
who is said to have fled from his territory having lost his 
fortune. Mahlpala, whose territory appears to have included 
witaro-Badha, “ as rich in pearls as the ocean ” and who was 
decked with slippers, bracelets and earrings, was frightened in 
a hot battle and had his fame annihilated. 1 

The conclusion of the enterprise, the success of which was 
considerably due to Bajendra’s general Sivanatha, was marked 
by the carrying of the Ganges water to the city of Gangai-konda- 
Cholapuram in commemoration of this military feat, and. the 
construction of a vast lake on the banks of the KaverT, which 
was sanctified by the water brought from Bengal. Bajendra 
Chola himself assumed the title of Gangai-konda in token of the 
victory of his army in the Gangetic country. Among the kings 
who came into contact with Bajendra Choja’s forces (before 
A.D. 1023) 2 it is at once possible to recognise in Mahlpala, 
the ruler of tfffara-Badha, the Pala emperor of this name 
mentioned in the Sarnath inscription of A.D. 1026. The 
synchronism of Mahlpala with Bajendra Chola, as established 

1 On this cf. Nilakanta Sasfcri, loc. cit pp. 250-52 (Mahlpala was defeated with Sar»gu). 

2 There is no mention of his eastern expeditions in the Merpadi inscription dated in the 
9th year of his reiga ; see SII, Vol. Ill, Pfc. 1, pp. 27-29. Hence it is reasonable to assume 
that they were undertaken some time -between kbe 9th and the 12th year. 
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by the south Indian inscriptions, is of the highest possible 
importance in settling the Pala chronology. No information 
is available regarding Dharmapala who is found to have been 
connected with the Midnapore district. Did he belong to a 
collateral branch of the Pala dynasty or the Iuimboja family 


of the Irda grant '? Govindachandra of Vahgala-desa seems to 


have been the last representative of the Chandra dynasty of 
Eastern Bengal. It is perhaps his name that appears to be 
preserved in old folk-songs, collected from different parts of 
Bengal , 1 in which his father’s name is given as Manikachandra. 

The mention in the Chola inscription of a Sura prince, who 
flourished in the first quarter of the eleventh century, is of 
considerable interest in view of the controversy that rages round 
an imperfectly known chapter of Bengal history. The existence 
of. a Sura dynasty 2 3 is noted in a large volume of tradition, 
compiled by writers of genealogical treatises in Bengal, popularly- 
known as Kulaji grantlws, foremost of them being Harimisra, 
Edumigra , 8 Dhruvananda 4 * * and Mahesvara. These authors 
lived long after "the period to which they refer, and the 
extant manuscripts of their works are comparatively recent. 
Where the determination of social position in the scale 
of castes and sub-castes is the main concern as in these 
works, interests other than historical are liable to pre- 


1 One of these ballads collected from Rangpur was published by Grierson in JASB, 
1878, p. 135 fit. The University of Calcutta has published some of these old ballads in the 
form of a book entitled Gop T ehaodrer Gan. Cf. N. K. Bhattasali’s remarks, Ep. Ind., 
XVII, p. 351. Tilakachandra, King of Mebarkul, ‘ which is still a paragana of the Tippera 
district,’ is mentioned in these songs as the maternal grandfather of GopI Chandra or Govinda 
Chandra. Bhattasali holds that Kay aba Chandra of the Bharella Nartte&vara Image Inscrip- 
tion may have been Tilaka Chandra’s father. 

2 There is a tradition that the Suras came from the Darada country. See Bahglar 
Puravritta by PareSa Chandra Yandyopadhyaya, p. 204. 

3 Edumigra is believed to have been a member of the court of Ke^avasena, son of 
Lakshmanasena. See SPP, B.S., 1314, Pt. 1, p. 19. 

4 Dhruvananda is considered to be the highest authority on the subject by the RadhTya 

Brahmanas. See ibid., p. 22. Bangala was under the rule of a king called Bhu Indra 

Chandra during AtisSa’s time (born A. B, 980), see JBTS, VoL I, Pt. I, p. 7 n. 
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dominate. The testimony of these genealogical tracts is, 
therefore, to be used with great caution. The evidence they 
furnish regarding Adisura, said to be the founder of the Sura 
dynasty, is conflicting on several points, chief of which is the 
question of his date. According to one tradition, he flourished 
before the rise of the Palas (8th century) 1 and he is to be 
identified with Jayanfca, the Paundra king, whom the author of 
the Rdjatarahgini makes a contemporary of Jayapida of Kashmir. 
He is held responsible for having brought to Bengal five 
Brahmins from outside — Kanauj, Benares or Kolancha 2 — well- 
versed in the Vedic lore, for the purpose of performing certain 
sacrifices, as priests competent for the task were not available 
in the province itself. It is to be noted, however, that there is 
quite a considerable bulk of epigraphic evidence which shows 
the presence of learned Brahmins in Bengal and Kamarupa even 
before the period assigned to Adisura by this tradition. 3 
Hence there is no reason in the argument that Adisura must be 
placed in the 8fch century to prove by implication that it marked 
the commencement of the Brahtnanis ition of Bengal. The 
present-day Brahmins of the Radhlya and Varendra septs trace 

their descent from the Brahmins said to have arrived in the 

' ' _ # 

court of Adisura, but in some cases the genealogical trees cannot 
be carried back as early as the date suggested. 4 R. D. 
Banerii 5 has rightly called in question the genuineness of the 

1 The Varendra Kula-Pailjika is said to contain the following statement about his 
date ; * Vedakalambashtaka-vimite raj-Adisura sa cba ’ which is interpreted to be equivalent 
to S. 654 (732 A. XU. See Vanger JatTya Itihas, Vol. I, p. 88, n. 

2 See for another reference to Kolancha, JBORS, Vol. V, 1919, p. 587, Kolancha 
or Krodancha appears in several grants from Assam, Kortk-Bibar and Orissa. Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikahit proposes to identify it wir.h Kulanch (in the Bogra district). Whether this was 
the original Kolancha whence Brahmins emigrated to different places or a settlement named 
after the original one requires further investigation. See for identification and the form 
Kulancha, etc., Ep. Ind., XXIII, Pt. IV, p. 101 ff. 

3 Gf. Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 287-88. 

4 OEM, pp. 58-59. 

5 Bahglar Itihas, pp. 13*2-38; 152-61; 267-73. Jayanta is mentioned in the A ’in -i- 
Akbari, see Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 145. 

50 ! -.a..' . 
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evidence on which the proposed identification of Adisura with 
Jayanta rests. There is another tradition which says that 
Adisura , . began to rule in Gauda having defeated the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty. 1 This evidence places the founder of the dynasty 
in the eleventh century (A.D. 1032). 2 3 Leaving the disputed 
question of the historical existence of Adisura aside, 8 epigraphies! 
proof regarding the probable date of its origin seems to corro- 
borate this view. The genealogy of the Suras, as compiled 
from the Kulaji works, comprises the following names in the 
order of succession in which they are mentioned : Adisura, 
Rhusura, Kshitisura, Avanlsura, Dharanisura, Dharasura, 
Anus ura, 4 Adisura’ s grandfather Kavisura, and his father 
M'adhavasura. 5 In some works two more names are 
inserted between Dharasura and Anusura, viz., Pradyumna- 
sura and Varendrasura. A glance at the list will show bow 
useless it is for historical purposes. The same name except the 
first and the last seems to be repeated in a variety of forms. 
The A’in-i-Akban enumerates ten kings headed by Aditya Sura, 
but the rest of the names do not end with the Sura title. There 
is practically no agreement between the list supplied in the Kulaji 
works and that embodied in the A’in-i-Akban; the authority 

1 The following is quoted by some scholars in support of this view : Tatr-Msurah 
Suravarhsa-simho vijitya Bauddhan nripa-Palavamsan sasa, 3 a Gaudam. See Gaude Brah- 
raapa, p, 83, quoted in GEM, p. 58, n. 

2 It is based on the interpretation of * Vedavanahka-&aketu Gaude yiprah samagatafr ’ 
(— 954 = 1032 A.D. — see GEM, p. 59. The Chronogram has a different reading which 
H. P. Sastrl explains to be equivalent to A.D. 732 (Vedavananga-sake). See JBOBS, Vol, 
V, 1939, p. 172. 

3 On traditions regarding Adisura, and hi 3 time, and the origin of the Suras, see 
Sabitya, B.S. 1321, pp. 751-59; Bharati, B.S. 1322, pp. 941-52; Ind. Ant., XLIV, pp. 
270-74 (in this paper Mr S. Kumar shows how confusing and also mislead ng are i be 
statements contained in some Kulaks ; referred to by N. N. Vasu, regarding the genealogies 
of the Senas, the Suras and the Yadavas); E. P. Chanda, Xndo-Aryan Paces, pp. 176-77. 

4 JASB, N.S. Vol. IV, p. 286, fn. 7. Mr. M. Ohakravarti adds the name of 
Bapasura to the list and cites * Gaucjls Brahmana ’ for his authority. If the tradition has 
been correctly stated, he may be taken as identical with the Sura prince defeated by 
RajendraChola. 

5 Bahglar Puravritta, p. 171 f 
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of both is tradition. Turning to the strictly historical sources, 
several data may be gleaned, on the basis of which alone an account 
of the dynasty is to be prepared. The name of Ranasura is to be 
found in the Chola inscriptions already referred to. In the 
commentary on Sandhyakara Nandi’s Rdmacharita, Lakshtnlsura 
of Apara-Maudara 1 (in Radha) appears as a feudatory of Rama- 
pala, who died in the first half of the twelfth century. Nearly 
allied to him in point of time was Vijayasena of the Sena 
dynasty, whose Barrackpur grant 2 refers to the Sura family 
(Sura-kulambhodM-kauniudi — v. 7), with which he was matri- 
monially connected. No trace of the Suras is to be found in 
any historical source prior to the date of the Tirumalai inscrip- 
tion (1023 A.D.), and the foundation of the dynasty may, there- 
fore, be assigned to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Traditional and historical evidence seems to agree in pointing 
to their association with Radha (West Bengal). It is not 
improbable that shortly after the invasion of Ahga and Radha 
by the CJiandel king Dhangadeva, the state of affairs, in the 
latter territory proved favourable for the foundation of a new 
dynasty by the Suras, who shared it with the Kambojas and 
continued to rule till they were swept away by the Senas 
in the twelfth century. 

No light is thrown on the relationship between Mahlpala 
and the other Bengal princes who came into friction with 
Ra-jendra Chola. Perhaps the paramountcy of the Gaudadhipa 
who had re-established the fortunes of his family on a wide 
scale was nominally acknowledged by them. According to his 
Bangarh Plate he placed his lotus-feet on the heads of the rulers 
of the earth (nihita-charanapadmo bhubhritam murddhni — v. 12). 
The Tibetan historian, Taranath, informs us that he exercised 

1 Com. on II 5-6. The * posthumous * inscr. of Gropala III from Manda {in the Bajshahi 
district) -mentions a Damagura but the text is so faulty that no intelligent appreciation of 
the reference seems to be possible. See MASB, Vol. V, p. 102. 

2 Ep. Inc!., Vol. XV, p. 278. 
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bis sovereignty over the king of Orissa, Yeracharya by name, 
who is not mentioned, as far as we know, in any other source. 
It is stated in the Tiruvalangadu Plates 1 that Rajendra Chola 
killed a “ wicked king of Orissa whose successor presented him 
with a number of elephants.” The latter may have subse- 
quently rendered his homage to the Pala emperor. There seems 
to be a significant allusion to some victory of a far-reaching 
character during Mahlpala’s reign in the drama entitled the 
Ghandakausika, 2 3 a manuscript of which, dated in 1331 A..D., 
was recovered from Nepal by MM. Haraprasad Sastrl, but there 
is an obstacle to the full realisation of its importance owing 
to the uncertain identification of the party against which it 
was accomplished. The drama was probably played during 
the festivity which may have been held to celebrate the close 
of a war that had brought .triumph to the king ( Samara - 
sagar-antar...)- In the introductory part of this book which 
deals with the Puranic story of Harischandra and Saivya 
in a dramatic form there is a verse which contains some 
historical information: Yah samsritya prakriti-gahanam= 
Aryya-Ghdnakya-nltmi halva (or jitva) Nandan Kusuma-nagaram 
Ghandragupto jigaya ] Karndtatoam dhruvam = upagatdn-adya 
tan-eva hantmn dor-darpadhyah sa punar-abhavat fri-Mahipala- 
devah II (i.e., he, Ohandragupta, who, following the policy 
of Chanakya, that was of an inscrutable character, conquered 
Kusumanagara, was born again as sn-Mahxpaladeva, fore- 
most in point of prowess of arms, for killing those who had 
become Karnatas). This plainly shows that a king named 
Mahlpala defeated some people who if not originally Karnatas 
were at least very much allied to them. It is also clear that 
they must already have established themselves as a ruling power 

1 AST, 1003*04, pp. 283-35 ; SIX, Vol. ITT, p. 33S; Madras Epigraphical Report for 

1916 , Part II, paragraphs 11-20. ■ 

3 JASB, Pt. I, 1893, p* 250, c. ; see also Chapdakansikam by Arya-Kshemlsvaia ed. 
by Jaganmohan TarkSlankar, Calcutta, which gives different readings in some places. 
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in the territory from which they were later ousted by Mabipala, 
otherwise there would be no basis of the statement that they were 
like the Nandas who had been overthrown by Chandragupta. 
Nilakanta Sastrl 1 seems to be right in pointing out that the 
verse does not imply that MnhTpala’s adviser was also called 
Chanakva, and that by defeating bis enemy he also conquered 
Kusumanagara or Kusumipura (Pataliputra) like the Maurya 
hero. It is also wrong, as lie has shown, to hold that Taranath 
mentions one Ohanakya as MahTpala I’s contemporary and minis- 
ter ; the Tibetan historian on the other hand refers to a Chanaka 
who acted as a king or regent during the minority of Bheyapala. 2 
There is, however, no convincing reason for rejecting the 
identification of this MahTpala I of the Pala dynasty, which was 
fairly established by MM. Haraprasad Sastrl. Some scholars 3 
are of opinion that the Karaatas were the Chola soldiers who 
are known to have invaded Mihlpala’s kingdom, and they assume 
on the evidence of this test that Rajendra Chola’s boasted 
success over his Pala contemporary had little foundation in fact. 
What really happened was that the Chola army was forced to 
retreat, unable to cross the Ganges owing to Mahlpala’s resis- 
tance. But Mr. R. P. Chanda 8 points out that the designation 
by which the emmy mentioned in the Ghandakausika was 
known was appropriate only for the Chalukya dynasty founded 
by Taila (A.D. 973), which held the Karnata country in their 

1 Ind. Cult., April, 1936, pp. 797-99 as a rejoinder to J. C. Ghosh, ibid,, Oct., 1935, 
pp. 354-56} ; also of. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vo). VI, pp. 191-98 ; R. D. Banerji, 
Bahglar Itihas, pp. 251-52. 

2 J. C. Ghosh’s reference to Taranath’s Chanaka is wrong, see Joe. cit . His position is 
next to that of Sreshta, Mahapala’s eldest son, who came after Samupala. According to 
the Tibetan historian Sreshta’s successor 'Was a seven-year-old son and Mahapala’s maternal 
uncle Chanaka carried on the government for 29 years. Baring this period he fought and 
defeated the Turushkas and also subdue 1 the people of Bengal who had revolted against 
him and had entered Magadha by force. Afterwards he made his nephew Bheyapala king 
and himself returned to Bati, an island near the mouth of the Ganges. See Ind. Ant., IV, 
p. 366, 

3 GRM, p. XI. 
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possession during the time. But the inscriptions of the Chalukya 
contemporaries of Mahlpala do not refer to any contact with 
Bengal. As the Karnatas, according to the Chandakausika, were 
defeated in the struggle, the reason why the incident is not men- 
tioned in the Chalukya records can be understood, provided the 
identity of the Karnatas with the Chalukyas be assumed as probable. 
The verse from the Chandakausika, makes it clear that 
Mahlpala’ s victory was not over some enemy who may have 
temporarily raided a part of the Pala dominions, but was one 
which brought about the complete overthrow of a ruling family 
from whose hands the power was transferred to the victor. 
If this view is taken, it will be difficult to hold that the 
enemy, mentioned in the verse to have suffered this crushing 
defeat, was either a Chola or a Chalukya prince. H. P. 
Sasfcrl suggested that the people defeated by Mahlpala might 
have been connected with those Karnatas who are known to 
have later established their authority in Mithila and Nepal 
under Nanya. In this connexion the evidence of the Bodh-Gaya 
inscription of the Rashtraktita Tuhga may be recalled. There 
seems to have been a Karnata settlement in Bengal dating at 
least from the time of Devapala in the ninth century, for the 
Karnatas appear systematically in the copper-plate grants of the 
Palas from this period onwards as those to whom among others 
royal communications regarding donations were usually to be 
made (Gauda-Malava-Khasa-Huna-Kidiha-Karndta-Lata-Chata- 
Bhata-sevak=adin), and it is also evident that they were in royal 
service (anyams-ch-dkuttitan sva-pad-opajninah) ; 1 probably 
most of them were connected with the military department. 
Mr. Nilakanta Sastri surmises that this mention of the Karnatas 
in the Pala inscriptions, which is repeated in the shape of a for- 

x 1 find that Mr, J. C. Ghosh has also recently drawn attention to this point, see he, cit. 
The passage in question refers to the Gau^as, Malavas, Khasas, Hugas, Kulikas, Karnatas 
as the servants of the King (Sevakadln). It is to be found in all the subsequent grants 
of the dynasty. 
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mula, is fictitious, from which, therefore, it should not be inferred 
that there was any Karnata element in the population of the Pala 
territories. But there is no reason why the possibility of a 
large-scale immigration of the Karnatas into Northern India 
including different portions of the Pala dominions cannot be 
entertained ; a series of invasions from the South which are 
recorded in history may have deposited large numbers of people 
from Karnata in areas which were affected by such expeditions, 
and they perhaps remained where they were left or wandered from 
place to place in search of occupations and were actually, employed 
in different capacities by the various ruling families of the time. 
In this way a. natural. explanation of the presence of an undeni- 
able Rashtrakuta or Karnata element in Northern India may be 
found. It must, however, be admitted that there is no history 
available of a direct hostility between Mahipala and this element, 
which makes it impossible to determine the exact character of the 
struggle in which the Pala king was involved according to the 
evidence of the GhandakauMka. The only people who had 
established themselves as a strong ruling Power in Bengal 
practically ousting the Paias from the field were the Kambojas. 
If a Kamboja prince adopted the name Kufijaraghatavarsha, it 
will appear that he was imitating the example of some Rashtra- 
kuta rulers of the South, who had been known by their 
Farsfia-fitles. It may be that the Kambojas, pressed hard by the 
Paias, were looking for support from the South, and also received 
..substantial military help from the Karnatas dispersed over a large 
area in the east. If Dharmapala, defeated by Rajendra Chola’s 
army, was really a Kamboja, as suggested elsewhere, it is not 
unlikely that he afterwards sought the Chola king’s support in 
making a fresh endeavour to rally his forces against Mahipala, 
who was his real enemy and not Rajendra Chola, whose army came 
and fought and went away. It is significant that in an inscription 
at Chidambaram,’ dated A.D. 1114, mention is made of a stone 
presented by a Kambosa king to Rajendra Chola, “ which was by 
order of the lord Rajendra Cho]a-deva placed in front of the shrine 
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of the god who is the lord of Tiruchhirrambalam.” 1 On the whole 
Kshemisvara’s drama seems to refer to a 1- cal struggle which 
ended decisively against Mahlpala’s enemy whose authority was 
completely extirpated rather than one in which some invader 
from the South participated, whose power survived the defeat 
inflicted upon him by Mahipaia. Within a few years of the 
death of Mahipaia, a line of Karnata-Kshatriyas, viz., the Senas, 
having established themselves in Radha, went on gradually 
conquring the whole of Bengal, including south-east Bengal 
and Gauda , from the Yadavas and the Palas respectively. 

We do not know if anybody played the part of Chanakya 
during Mahlpala’s conflict with the Karnatas. In the Ghandakausika 
the latter is depicted as the veritable reincarnation of Chandra 
gupta, who having followed the subtle philosophy of Chanakya de- 
feated the Nanda. The Sarnath inscription dated in the Vikrama 
era 1083 refers to Sii-Guravavamarasi, to whom the Pala king 
paid his respects ( pad = abjam = drddhya ... 1.1.). The Bangarh 
inscription mentions the dutaka, his Brahmin minister, Mantri 
Bhatta Srivamana. Were they identical with' each other and 
connected with the family of Bhatta Guravamisra of the Badal 
Prasasti ? In the colophon 2 the author of the Ghandakausika 
says that he received plenty of presents in the shape of clothes, 
ornaments and gold from Karttlkeya, who was a Rshatriya. 
His identity is not known ; he may have been a minister under 
the Pala king. 

Mahlpala’s reign is a long record of military activities. 
The emergence of a new empire out of the ruins of the old was 
his singular achievement. Its preservation against repeated 
attacks from outside was a sufficiently embarrassing task to 
keep his hands full. The circumstances in which he was placed 

1 Ep.Ind.,V, p. 105. >,Y 

5 Yen=oddi^ya prayogam dhana-pplaka-bhrita natakasy = aaya harahat 
: ’Vastr”alankara*herj]na : =aBudinam~akrisa rasajah sampradattah 
tasya kshtra-prasuter=bhramatu jagad = idam Karttikeyasya kfrttih 

* * ' . \ 
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were not congenial to the novel conception of a higher political 
duty supported by modern historians of India. His immediate 
trouble was not with the Moslems, but with people of his own 
country— the Chandellas, Cholas, Chedis and Iiarnatas. His 
career is an illustration of the familiar political doctrine 
which teaches that every powerful neighbour is to be regarded 
as a potential enemy. 

The Tibetan historian gives the duration of his reign as 
fifty-two years. This is a very near approximation to truth, as 
the latest known date of his reign is the year 48 furnished by the 
Imadpur image-inscriptions. He died about 1032 A..D , a few 
years after the engraving of the Sarnath inscription of the Vikrama 
year 1083. 


CHAPTER X 


The Pila Dynasty after M ah I pa la I 

Nayapala and Vigrahapala III. The Chedi king Kama’s hostility against Bengal ended 
by matrimonial alliances. The Yadavas in Eastern Bengal— an independent dynasty. Their 
treaty with Kama. Conflict with the Kaivartas. Vigrahapala III succeeded by Mahlpala II. 
Domestic troubles. The Rise of the Kaivarta Power. The Pala king killed. Ramapaia, the 
last of the great Palas. His elaborate preparations against the Kaivartas. His feu latories. 
The Kaivartas defeated. Raoaapala’s conquests. The foundation of Ramavatl Kumara- 
pala. A Battle in Southern Bengal. Chodaganga’s Invasion. Vrayasena against the 
Palas. Revolt . of Timgyadeva. Vaidyadeva appointed Ruler of Kamarupa. Domestic 
rivalry in the Pala dynasty. Madanapaia. His eighth-year record. End of the Pa'as in 
Bengal. The rise of a new Power in Bihar and Bengal. 

After the. death of Mahlpala, the empire again fell on evil 
times. Again it became subject to the forces of decline 
as in a previous period. The same old story of invasions from 
outside, accompanied by domestic intrigues and growth of 
independent states within the empire, repeated itself. The down- 
ward movement was accelerated by plots in which discontented 
feudatories and officials took part, either secretly or openly. The 
darkness that hemmed in the empire was dispelled once 
again when an energetic member of the dynasty found his way 
up to the throne, determined to restore it to its former glory. 
But the light that shone was the last flicker of a lamp to be soon 
extinguished. The vitality of the age-worn imperial fabric was 
exhausted, and the place of the Palas came to be occupied 
by other dynasties in Bihar and Bengal, chief of them being 
the Senas. 

Mahlpala was succeeded by his son Nayapala. The Atn- 
gachlii Plate 1 of his son calls him a “ narapati ” (v. 11), while 
his father Mahlpala is styled an “ avanipati ” (v. 12). But such 
descriptions cannot form the basis of an historical comparison 

1 The two ■verses (11-12) are repeated in the Manahali Plate of Madanap&la (10-12) 
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between the father and the son, who seem to have been made 
of different moulds. The latter, or his son Yigrahapala III, 
has not been credited with any heroic exploit. The Chedi 
spectre which had appeared on the horizon of the Gauda- 
Magadha empire during MahTpala’s life-time now assumed a 
more portentous shape. Gangeyadeva’s son, Lakshmi-Earna, 
(acc. c. 1041 A.D.) 1 took up his father’s policy of hostility 
against the Palas. Kama’s relationship with . Gauda extended 
over a period which probably covered two consecutive reigns — 
those of Nayapala and his son Vigrahapala III. The Tibetan 
Life of (Atisa) Dlpahkara Srl-Jnana, 2 (980-1055 A.D.), the 
Buddhist scholar from Bengal, establishes the synchronism 
between Nayapala and Kama. According to this authority 
a conflict broke out between Nayapala and Karnya of the west, 
in the course of which the latter is said to have invaded 
Magadha and sacked it several times. He was, however, 
ultimately subdued, and they entered into a treaty at the 
mediation of the Acharya Atisa. Nayapala’s paramount control 
over the western part of Bihar appears to have remained 
undisturbed from the evidence of the Krishnadvarika Temple 3 
and the Narasimha Temple inscription 4 at Gaya, both dated 
in the fifteenth year of his reign. It is possible to make a 
satisfactory guess from the Tibetan sources regarding the .date of 
the treaty, said to have been established between Nayapala and 
Kama. The Buddhist saint probably died in A.I). 1053 or 1055 
during his stay in Tibet, where he had gone at the request of 
King Chan Chub, the nephew and successor of the Lha Lama 

1 CASH., IX, pp. 36-87. 

2 For the identification of Karnya with Karp a, the Chedi king, see JASB, I9u0, 

\ Pi. I, pp. 191-93, n. on p. 192.: Kajanya-Kanda, p, 185, n. 119; GEM., p. 45 For the 

Tibetan tradition and important dates in Atisa's life, see BockhiU, Life of the Buddha, p. 227; 
JASB., 1881, Voi. I, Pt. I, pp. 236-37; JBTS., Vol. T, pp. 7-81; S. C. Das, Indian Pandits 
in the Land of Snow, 1893, pp. 50, 51, 76; L£vi, Lc Nepal, Vol. II, p. 189. The 
Tibetan materials are chiefly derived from the work of Aii£a*s principal disciple, Bu-ston. 

3 JASB., Pt. I, 1900, pp. 193-95. 

* Ibid., p. 191, n. 1 ; Proc. ABB , 1902, pp. 66-67; MASB., Vol. V, p. 78. 
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Yes’es -hod. The latter had on a previous occasion sent a mission 
under Rgyo-tson-gru Sefige to persuade Atlsa to visit his king 
dom, but his invitation was not accepted. Atlsa subsequent- 
ly changed his mind on the arrival of the second mission 
under Nagtsha Lochava and went to Tibet when its throne 
was occupied by the nephew of King Chan Chub. He is 
said to have left 'Vikramaslla for Tibet sometime between 1039 
and 1042 A.D. During this journey he stopped for a while 
in Nepal, when he addressed to King Nayapala a letter entitled 
the Vimala-ratna-lekana. Nayapala thus appears to have been 
alive in A.D. 1042, when Atlsa had already left his home, 
having arranged the truce between Kama and the Pala sovereign. 
Kama must have attacked Magadha immediately after his 
accession (A.D. 1041), as the settlement arrived at between 
him and Nayapala through the intervention of Atlsa was com- 
pleted by 1042 A.D. when the Buddhist saint proceeded to 
Tibet. But the former seems to have persisted in his hostility 
against the Pala dynasty. The Tibetan evidence shows that his 
aggressive activity was confined to Magadha during Nayapala’s 
reign, but an inscription found engraved on a stone-pillar at 
Paikora in the district of Bfrbhum, 1 recording the dedication of 
a divine image by order of King Kama himself, may suggest that 
on a later occasion he actually obtained a footing in the northern 
part of Rad ha, which in the days of Rajendra Chola had been 
held by the Palas. The success which probably attended a 
renewed Chedi enterprise in the east seems to be alluded to in the 
Ivaranbei stone-inscription of Jayasimha-deva, 2 incised sometime 
between A.D. 1160 and 1180, in which his great-grandfather 
Kama is described as waited upon by the rulers of Gauda 
( Gauda garvvan— tyaja), Chola, Kuhga (= Kongu or Kohgude^a 
= modern Salem and Coimbatore districts ?), Huna, Gurjara and 
Kira territories (11. 11-12). The pride of the Palas who had once 


1 ASI., 1921-22, p. IIS. 

5 Ind. Ant., VoL XVIII, p. 217. 
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succeeded in repelling the Chedi king’s attack was no longer justi- 
fied. But finally they appear to have composed their differences 
and come to terms. In the commentary on the Rdmacharita 1 it 
is stated that Vigrahapala III married Yauvanasri, a daughter 
of Karna. This matrimonial alliance probably put an end to 
the Chedi king’s rivalry with the Palas. 2 He was able to create 
for himself a position of undoubted influence in Bengal through 
his matrimonial connection not only with the Pala king but also 
with another ruling family- — the Yadavas — as mentioned in the 
Belava grant of Bhojavarman. 3 The latter’s grandfather Jata- 
vartnan married Kama’s daughter Virasri (parinayan Karnasya 
Vlragriyam — v. 8). As in the other case, this matrimonial 
relationship too may have been the happy sequel of a political 
struggle between the two parties concerned, which seems to be 
referred to in the Bheraghat 4 (near Karanbel on the Narmada 
in the Jubbulpore District, C.P.) inscription of the time of 
Narasimhadeva. This inscription was composed by Sasidhara, 
a younger son of Dharanidhara, written on the stone by his elder 
brother Prithvldhara and engraved by Mahldhara. As the 
Bheraghat inscription of Alhanadevi refers itself to the time of 
Jayasimha-deva’s elder brother, Narasimha-deva, it is a little 
earlier in point of date than the incomplete Karanbel inscription. 
The passage (v. 12) in this record relating to Kama’s activities 
is slightly different from that of the Karanbel inscription inas- 
much as the former, unlike the latter, does not refer to Gau da 
at all in this connection, but mentions instead the Vafigas and 
the Kalingas, who were made to tremble at his power [ Ghakape 
( Ghakampe ) Vahgah, Kalingaih saha ]. The Vangas of this 

1 MASB., Vol. IIT, No. 1, p. 22; Com. on I. 9 : anyatra’yo Vigrahapala Yauvamasriya 
Karpasya r a hi all sntaya saha kshaunlm = ududbavan. 

2 According to the EC. commentary on 1.9 Vigrahapala inflicted a severe defeat on 
Kar^a before this marriage. 

3 Edited by R. D. Banerji in JASB., N.S„ Vol. X, 1914, p. 121 if. and Plates XVIII 

—XX; also by R. G-. Basak in Ep. Ind., XII, p. 37 ff, Plates; N. G. Majumdar, IB, 
p. 15 ff., Plate. (A : : 

Ip. Ind., II , p. 11. 
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inscription may be regarded as distinct from the Gaudas of the 
Karanbel grant, for it was Kama’s son-in-law Jatavarman who 
seems from the evidence discussed below to have been the master 
of Eastern Bengal at the time. 

The Belava grant of Jatavarman’s grandson Bhojavarman 
furnishes important details regarding his family. The scri|t 
of the inscription follows the Proto-Bengali style of the 
eleventh century A. D., the chief peculiarity of which is the 
use of the Nagari and the modern Bengali form of the letter 
* t ’ side by side. The inscription was composed by one 
Purushottama [iti yam guna-gathabhis= tushtava Puru(ru)- 
shottamak — v. 15]. A contemporary poet of this name is 
known from a selection of Sanskrit poems — the Sadukti- 
karnamrita — complied in A.D. 1205. 1 The introductory part of 
the Belava grant gives a semi-legendary account of the origin of 
Jatavarman’s family. They claim to have descended from 
Svayambhu whose son was the sage Atri \_Svayambhuvam-ih- 
dpatyam munir-Atri{-r~di)vaukasdm — v. 1]. From the fire o.' his 
eyes was born the moon ( tasya yan—ndyanam, tejas—ten-djdyata 
Chandramah), who begot Budha through his wife Bohini 
(Raukineyo Budhas=tasmad—v. 2). He was the father of 
Pururavah by Ila ; Klrtti, UrvasI and Bhuh selected him as their 
husband. He was the father of A.ya{Sopy = A.yumsamajiianan...., 
v. 3), who was worthy of being ranked with Manu ( Manu-samo ... 
...). From him was born Nahusha, the ruler of the earth 
(rajnas = tato jajnivan kshmdpdlo Nahushas= tato...), the father of 
Yayati. His son was Yadu, the originator of this dynasty 
of rulers [tatah kshiti(bhu)jdm mm,4*=oyam-u(jjri)mhJiate ], in 
which Vishnu and Lakshmi manifested themselves in their true 
forms on several occasions (Virasris — cha Haris-cha yatra bahusah 
pratyahsham*=avaikshata — -v. 3). In this family (the Yadavas) 
was also born Krishna, ‘ the stage-manager ’ of the Maha- 
bharata, who dallied with a hundred milkmaids (gopl-sata-keli- 


1 B. Jj, Mibra, Notices of Sanskrit. MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 134. 
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karah Krishna mahabharata-sutradharah — v. 4). Protected by 
a knowledge of the three Vedas, they took part in wonderful 
battles [... trayyam ch — ddbhuta-sahgareshu cha va(ra)$dd=rom = 
odgamair= Varmmimh — v. 5]. They — the kinsmen of Hari — 
adopted as the surname of their family the highly solemn title 
of Varman (F armman*= oti-gabhira-ndma dadhatah — v. 5), and 
occupied Simhapura which was comparable to a cave of lions 
(i bhejiih Simhapuram guhdm=iva mrigendranam) . Vajravarman, 
a scion of this family, was, as it were, the very symbol of success 
that accompanied the military expeditions of the Yadava forces 
( kadachid= Yadavinam chamunam samara-vijayaijatrd-mahgalam 
— v. 6). Devoted to friends, he was like death unto his foes, a 
great poet and a great scholar [ 8amana ivaripundm kavir — api cha 
katindm panditah ( pa)nditanam ] . From Vajravarman was born 
Jatavarman. At this point we should pause to attempt some 
historical deductions from the foregoing account. The inscrip- 
tion refers, as already noted, to Jatavarman’s marriage with 
Virasri, daughter of one Kama whose identity with the famous 
Ohedi king of that name, proposed by A. K. Maitreya, has been 
unanimously accepted. He was thus a contemporary of the 
Pal a sovereign, Vigrabapala III, who married another daughter 
of Earn a. This synchronism (between Jatavarman, Karna and 
VigrahapaJa III) is of the utmost importance in settling the 
chronological problem connected with the Yadava dynasty. Their 
original stronghold was Simhapura, 1 but as several towns of this 
name are known to have been in existence in different parts of 
India, it is difficult to say* which of them is meant here. But 
the claims of two places deserve particular attention in this con- 
nection — one of them being situated in the Punjab and the other 
in Kalihga. One point that favours its location in the Punjab 2 is 
that a city called Simhapura probably situated in this province 

1 According to D. G. G.mguly this place was situated in East Bengal, see, IHQ. 1936, 
p. 609, but cj. ibid ,, 3929, p. 225, where it Is located in Kalinga. 

* Ep. Ind. s Voi f I, p. 10; IV, p. 246 ; Watters, Vol. I, p. 248, 
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was at one time the seat of a Yadava- V arman dynasty consisting 
of twelve generations of kings. On the other hand the probabi- 
lity of its being identified with Simhapura of Kalinga 1 cannot 
simply be ignored. It- may be noted in this connection that 
the Hashtrakutas of the Deccan are frequently described in their 
inscriptions as born in the Yadava lineage. 2 3 A branch of this 
paramount dynasty may have settled in Kalinga during their 
incursions into this country in the 9th or 10th century A.D. and 
thereafter devoted their energies to the building of a political 
Power in the east. It is somewhat strange, however, that their 
names and title do no bear any known trace of Rashtrakuta 
influence. Among the Yadavas mentioned in the Belava 
inscription, Jatavannan appears to have been the first to enjoy 
independent sovereignty. His father Vajravarman has been 
compared with Prithu, 8 who was the cultured leader of 
an army whose fame rested on his efficiency as a soldier, no 
less than on learning. It is probable that he was employed 
by the Southern king Rajendra Chola daring his famous 
expedition in the G-angetic country. The growth of the 
Yadava power received a substantial impetus under the 
direction of Vajravarman’s son Jatavarman He is said to have 
extended his domination into the Anga country (?), inflicted a 
humiliating defeat on Kamarupa, put to shame the glory of 
Divya’s arms and rendered G-ovardhana powerless ( . paribha- 
varhstam Kamarupa-sriyam | nindan = D ivya-b hujasriyam vika- 
lay an Govardhanasya sriyam—v. &.). In fact the glory of his 
paramount sovereignty was established as a result of these victories 
(Vitatamn svam saruab hauma-sriyam) . All this at any rate 

1 It was probably situated between Ohicacole and Narasannapeta in the Madras Presi- 
dency. See Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p. 123 ; XII, p. 4; J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 518-20, n. 1. For the 
identification as stated above, see Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 143. 

2 D. C. Sarkar holds that the Yadavas, having been driven out of Kalinga by the 

Eastern G-angas, may have gone to Bengal whore they founded a dynasty, see IHQ., 
1934/ pp. 783-84. V ;-T ' ' 

3 Prithu is mentioned as the first king in the Harivamsa (Chap. V, verses 30-33}, 
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means that the foundations of an independent monarchy were 
laid during his time. If the reading of “ Anga ” in verse 8 } 
which has been disputed, is correct, it seems that Jatavarman 1 
was able to reduce this territory to subjection after the recent 
attack on Magadha by Kama had weakened the political 
authority exercised by the Palas in the province of Bihar. 
As regards Divya, 2 his proposed identity with the Kaivarta 
hero who led a successful revolt against the Pala dynasty may 
be accepted as a good working hypothesis. The commentary 
on the Ramacharita suggests that he was originally in the service 
of the Palas. When Jatavarman came into contact with him, 
he was probably in the employ of Vigrahapala III, 8 entrusted 
with some responsible military post in Northern Bengal. The 
settlement of Govardhana’s identity requires a detailed considera- 
tion, and in this connection it would be necessary to determine 
the relation of the Yiidava dynasty with a group of kings, the 
reconstruction of whose history is principally based on four 
documents, viz., (A) the Bhuvanesvar inscription of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva, 4 (B) a copper-plate grant issued from Vikramapura, 5 
and (C and D) two manuscripts recovered from Nepal, one of 
the Ashtasdhasrikd-Prajndpdramita, 6 and the other of the 
Laghiikdlachakratlkd.' 1 The Bhuvanesvar inscription refers to 
Harivarman (chakara rajyam Sri-Dharmavijayi — v. 16) and 

1 It has been proposed by one writer that this Jatavarman is the same as Jatavarman 
who according to the Bewa inscription of Malayasimha (vv. 7-8 — Mem. ASB, No. 23, pp. 1-83) 
accompanied Trikalingadhipati Karna during his expedition against Gauda, see IHQ, Vol. 
Nil, p. 473. This name (Jatavarman) is spelt with a lingual* t’ unlike the Jatavarman of the 
Belava grant. Kama's companion was the father of one Yakshapala, grandfather of 
Malayasimha and great-grandfather of Padmasimha. The proposed identification is thoroughly 
untenable as D. C. Ganguly has shown, see ibid. t pp. 607-08. 

2 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 88; MASB, Vol. Ill, p. 28, 

3 EG. Com. on I. 38. 

4 Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 203-07 ; E. L. Mifcra, Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, 

pp. 85-87. -vr .>;v ■ . V; ;V ...V A 

5 MASB., V,, pp. 97-98 ; IB, p. 168 ; Vanger Jatiya Itihas, Vol. II. p. 215. 

6 MASB. Vol. V, pp. 97-98. 

? H. P.. gastri, DCBSM, 1917, Vol I/p. 79. 
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probably also bis son, whose name is not given. The copper- 
plate issued from Vikramapura records a grant made by one 
Harivarman, and the two manuscripts, referred to above, are 
respectively dated in the 19th and 39th years of the reign of a king 
of the same name. The conclusion seems to be well warranted 
that these different references to Harivarman are applicable to 
.the same king who reigned for a period of at least thirty-nine 
years (suchimn—v. 16, Belava grant). It is worthy of note 
that the grant of land recorded in the Belava Plate was made by 
Jatavarman’s grandson Bhojavarman from the same seat of 
military activity as mentioned in Harivarman’s inscription 
.(Vikramapura). Another interesting link that seems to connect 
Harivarman with the family represented in the Belava grant is 
the commonness of their family surname. Added to these data 
bearing on their mutual association, stands the evidence of 
palaeography. B. D. Banerji, 1 after a revised study of the 
script . of the Bhuvanesvar inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
came to the conclusion that it should be assigned to a period 
earlier than the last quarter of the eleventh century, and not to 
the twelfth, as proposed by Kielhorn. 2 If R. D. Banerji’s finding 
as regards the date of the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti has any force, 
it will appear that Harivarman’s grant was earlier than the 
former which appears to have been engraved in the reign of his 
successor. Harivarman’s line consisted of at least three rulers — 
his father, himself and his son, whose name is not known. 
Their chronological position in relation to the Yadavas of the 
Belava grant has not yet been definitely fixed. According to 
some scholars, 3 whose opinion in this respect more or less 
followed Kielhorn’ s estimate of the time of the Bhuvanesvar 
inscription, Harivarman’s line came to rule after Bhojavarman, 
the donor of the Belava grant. But N. N. Vasu* holds that be 


1 Banglar Itibas, pp. 303-04. 

5 Ep. Iud'., VI, pp. 203-07. 

3 Dacca Review. July, 1912, p. 13S ; cf. GRM, pp. 65-56 n., 59-GO, 
i PravasI, 1320 (B.S.), p. 457. 
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flourished even before Vajravarman who heads the genealogical 
list to be made up from the account given in that record, while 
E. D. Banerji is of the opinion that his date is not later than 
that of Jatavarman’s son, Samalavarman, or his grandson, 
Bhojavarman. Under the circumstances one theory is possible. 
Both Samalavarman and Bhojavarman are known to have held 
Vikramapura. When could then Harivarman issue his grant 
from that place ? There is probably a veiled aliusion, as others 
have noticed, to one or more Harivarmans in the Belava grant 
of Bhojavarman, in its remark that Hari and Virasn were bom 
again and again in his family. In the VajrayoginT grant 
of Samalavarman the name of one Harivarman can be traced 
before it refers to the Kalachuri marriage of Jatavarman. If at 
least one Harivarman is meant in these inscriptions, it will 
appear that he was known in the fifth year of Jatavarman’s 
grandson Bhojavarman as well as in his father’s life-time. It 
has been already seen that among those who were defeated 
by Jatavarman mention is to be found of Gfovardhana in the 
Belava grant. It seems that he has been identified rightly 
by Dr. R. G. Basak with the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva, who 
was noted for his learniug and martial skill. His father Adideva 
is mentioned in the Bhuvanesvar PrasaHi to have served as the 
minister of war and peace under a Vanga king whose name is 
withheld. Perhaps both the father and the son had been in turn 
associated with the family of Harivarman, in whose court 
flourished Bhatta Bhavadeva after the death of his father, 
Govardbana , 1 his period of service extending into the reign of his 
successor as well, as hinted at in. the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti. The 
grant of Harivarman will appear to have been issued sometime prior 
to the establishment of Jatavarman’s ascendancy in Vanga where 
the former’s line exercised its control having seized it from the 

1 Ep. Ind , XII, p. 38. According to E. D. Banerji he may have been identical with 
Dvorapavardhana of Kau^amb! referred to in the Com. on the EC. (III. 6). See Banglar 
Itihas, p. 277; JASB,, N.S 1914* pp. .124-25. H. P. Sastrl thinks that it is a copyist 
mistake for Govardhana. See MASB, III, p. 37. 
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hands of the Buddhist Chandras. Govardhana’s defeat led to 
the withdrawal of Harivarman from Eastern Bengal, who 
may have now remained contented with his possession of 
Utkala where Ms son succeeded him after his death. He 
reigned for nearly forty years. No information is available as to 
the total duration of the reigns of Jatavarman, Samalavarman 
and his son Bhojavarman, except that a grant of the kst-men- 
tioned king is dated in the fifth year of his government. There 
is no inherent improbability in the supposition that Govardhana’s 
master, Harivarman, who was probably a contemporary of Jata- 
varman and, consequently, of Vigrahapala III, was represented 
by his son during the reign of the Pala monarch’s youngest son, 
Ramapala. The evidence of a verse of the Ramacharita makes 
it probable that a Varman contemporary of Ramapala held 
Utkala, which is described in that work as the land of 1 
the Nagas ( Bhavabhushana-santati-bhuvam — Chap. Ill, v. 44). 
The epithet seems to refer to the Nagavamsa, the existence of 
whose rule is revealed in a number of inscriptions. 2 Curiously 
enough, an adjective has been bestowed upon Bhavadeva in his 
inscription which may be interpreted to mean that he was the 
avowed enemy of the Nagas ( nagdntakam ■pattrinam — v. 45). It 
is, therefore, probable that- Harivarman was able to establish his 
authority in Utkala through the active help of Bhavadeva. If the 
original seat of the Yadavas was in Kalihga, their natural associa- 
tion with this region of the eastern coast may have stood them in 
good stead in winning for them a foothold in Orissa. 

In the Belava grant Jatavarman is compared with Bhishma 
( Gangeya iva Santanoh — v. 7). In the earlier part of his life 
he may not have been attracted by the glamour of kingship 
enjoyed by his kinsman (Vajravarman’s grandson ?) but later 
changed his mind. From Vanga he probably proceeded to 
Kamarupa, thence to Paundravardbana and ultimately to 

1 H. P. Sastri finclr in this expression a reference to a NagavaiMa. See.Tntro. to 
EC, MASB, , 

> Bp. Ind„ Vol. IX, pp. 161-64; X, p. 25 ff. 
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Anga (?). Jatavarman’s son was Samalavarman (v. 9). Verses 
10-12 in the Belava inscription which follow the mention 
of Samalavarman have given rise to a controversy among 
scholars. Relevant passages from them are quoted below for 
an appreciation of the difficulties connected with their interpreta- 
tion : (verse 10) — Tasy = Odaiji sunu r = ab h u i-pra bhida-durimra- 
vlreshv — api sangareshu ; (verse 11) — tasya Malavydevyds.lt 
kanyd Trailokyasundarl ( Ja)gadvijaya-mallasya vaijayanti 

manobhuvah ; (verse 12) — tasy-asld = agramdhisht s = aiva 
SamalavarmmanaJi). There is no doubt that verse 11 is con- 
cerned with the parentage of Samalavarman’ s chief queen 
( agramshishi , verse 12), but the difficulty lies in finding it out as 
well as her name. Are the two terms “ Trailokyasundan ” and 
“Jagadvijayayamalla(sya)" in verse 11 to be taken as proper names 
or adjectives? And does the phrase “ McilavyadevyasU kanyd ” 
contain the name “ MalavyadevI ” in its instrumental or the 
nominative form? As regards the second question, if, according 
to most scholars, the latter interpretation is to be accepted, it 
will appear that in this verse MalavyadevI has been mentioned as 
a daughter ( Malavyadevl-asit kanyd ) and in the next as Samala- 
varman’s queen ( S-aiv-dgramahishl ). According to this view the 
term “ Trailokyasundarl ” is to be regarded as an adjective of 
MalavyadevI. This is dissented from by N. G. Majumdar who 
holds that ‘ ‘ kanyd ” in verse 11 applies to Trailokyasundarl, 
which is a personal name and not an adjective, and that her 
mother’s name has been given as MalavyadevI, used in the instru- 
mental case. Regarding Jagadvijayamalla, the tendency among 
scholars is to regard it as a proper name, standing for the father- 
in-law of Samalavarman. In this case also the late Mr. Majumdar 
disagreed with the general theory, taking it as an adjective of 
Manobhuh, the god of love. The connection between Udayi 
mentioned in verse 10 and Samalavarman is no less obscure. The 
verse as it stands begins with “tasya” ; hence it may be supposed 
that it is to be connected with the proper name immediately 
preceding it, which is Samalavarman referred to inverse 9. But 
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verse 11, which likewise opens with “ tasya after the mention of 
Udayl, makes this interpretation absurd, as on the strength of it 
Samalavarman’s chief queen (verse 12) becomes his son’s 
daughter. Majumdar proposed that the second “ tasya” was also 
related to Samalavarman, the meaning of verse 11 being that he 
had a daughter called Trailokyasundarl by Malavyadevi. “ Saiva” 
in verse 12 should point to “ Trailokyasundari 5,1 if it is a proper 
name, rather than to Malavyadevi, but as the former has been 
taken by him to be Samalavarman’s daughter, the reference is 
made to apply to Malavyadevi. The interpretation cannot be 
said to be in strict accord with the context. As the presence of 
“ tasya” in verse 10 apparently clouds the meaning of the passage 
as well as its connection with the following verses is, it is held by 
R. D. Banerji that “ tasya ” in the present case is a mistake for 
“ tatlfia.” Thus the verse referring to Udayl is to be treated as 
entirely unconnected with the preceding one. Messrs. Banerji, 
Vasu and Sastrl are of the opinion that the name of Udayl’s son 
is given in the next verse as Jagadvijamalla and that it was his 
beautiful daughter (sundari) Malavyadevi who enjoyed the supreme 
position in Samalavarman’s harem. MM.H. P. Sastrl identified 
Udayl with Udavaditya, the Paramara king of Malwa, and 
Jagadvijayamalla with Jagaddeva or Jagdeo, the youngest son of 
Udayaditya who served under Jayasimha Siddharaja of the 
Chalukya dynasty of Anahilapataka. 1 R. D. Banerji points out 
that it is doubtful if Jagaddeva can be equated with Jagadvijaya- 
malla. 2 The name “ Malavyadevi ” seems to have served as a hint 
for the proposed identification of Udayl as a Malwa king. The 
question of his identity apart, if the reading sunur=abhut in 
verse 10 is' correct, the ground for the supposition that his son 
was Jagadvijayamalla must be considered very feeble indeed, for 

1 Cf. IB,. App. II, p. 191. 0/. Jairtad Stone-Inscription of the Paramara Jagaddeva, 

ed. by Dhirendra Chandra Ganguly. Ep. Ind.,* XXII, PL II, p.54ffi. Karna wbo was 
vanquished by Jagaddeva ( c . 1085-94 A.D.) was a king of G-ujarat, who probably 
attempted to reconquer Malwa, 

2 JASB, N.S., 1914, p. 125. ; * 
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it is dependent on the assumption that Udayi and siinuh do 
not form two separate words but a tatpurusha compound, 
meaning “ the son of Udayi,” i.e,, Jagadvijayamalla, supposed 
to be given as a proper name in the following verse. But this is 
barred by the presence of the long i in “Udayi.” There is no 
reason why it should be regarded as a mistake for the short 
i, specially as the long vowel is required by the metre in the 
present instance. Dr. B. G. Basak is perhaps right in connect- 
ing Udayi with “prabhu,” mentioned in verse 9, although it 
is not clear why Purushottama, the author of the inscription, 
should refer to Udayl’s father in that fashion. It is not neces- 
sary to link up the second line of this verse where it occurs with 
the preceding one naming Samalavarman, and Basak’s interpre- 
tation is further supported by the fact that it stands nearer 
“ Udayi ” than the first line. A relation may be established 
between this part of verse 9 on the one band and verses 10-11 
on the other, which will be an improvement on the interpretation 
proposed by Dr. Basak, as he has noticed its connection only 
with “ tasya ” preceding the mention of Udayi. The view 
advanced here being accepted, it will be found that the name of 
Udayl’s father ( prabhu ) is actually given as Jagadvijayamalla in 
verse 11. We agree with N. G. Majumdar in regarding 
Trailokyasundarl 1 as a proper name and MalavyadevI as 
employed in the third case-ending, but it does not seem to be 
correct to hold, as he does, that “ s = aiva” in verse 12 represents 
“ MalavyadevI,” which is more remotely placed than the 
other term. Thus the conclusion may be arrived at that 
Jagadvijayamalla, father of Udayi, had a daughter called 
Trailokyasundarl, who was wedded to Samalavarman. One 
weak point in our contention is that we have taken “ tasya ” in 
verse 11 as connected with Udayl’s father, instead of with Udayi 
himself, but the the sense of the passage does not appear to be 

1 This occurs as the name of a Kalinga princess, wife of a ting of Ceylon, Vijayabahu 
byname (A.D. 1054-1109). See JRAS, 1913, p. 520. 
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opposed to this construction. Moreover, this. interpretation does 
not necessitate the replacing of “ tasya” in verse 10 by “ tatha,” 
the formation of a compound out of the two separate words Udayl 
and suniih, and' the joining of “ tasya ” (verse 11) with the 
Samalavarman of verse 9. The scope for uncertainty is thus 
much reduced. The identity of both Udayl and Jagadvijaya- 
malla is, however, to remain an open question. 

Samalavarman’s worthy son by MalavyadevI was Bhoja- 
varman (Asit=tayoli sminr=ih = anurupah — v. 13), who was 
like a lamp that illumined the families of the parents [ubhaya- 
vafnsa-(dl)pali) , He adopted the complete set of imperial 
titles Paramesvara, Para m a b h a Ltd ra kd , Maharajadhiraja (v. 16). 
The Belava grant makes a gift of land situated in Paundra- 
blnikti (1. 27), to which belonged Ivausambi -ashta-gachchha- 
khandalai = Kusumba in the Rajshahi district ?). The inference 
is permissible that Northern Bengal or at least a part of it (the 
Rajshahi district) was under his political control in the fifth 
year of his reign when the grant was made. There is a passage 
in the inscription which may suggest that in this year there was 
some serious danger confronting his position, when real heroism 
seems to have fled the earth [ ha dhik ( ka)shtam = avlram=adya- 
bkuvanam — v. 14). The trouble is expressly mentioned to have 
been caused by a revival (bhuyah ?) of the Raltshasa calamity 
[ bhuyopi kam(kim) rakshasam — utpat— oyam (■ npa)sthit = ostu ...]., 
The passage is no doubt obscure, but two facts may be observed in 
this connection. . First, in its- account of Jatavarman’s victories, 
the inscription itself refers to Divya whose identity, as already 
noticed, with the Kaivarta chief of this name, is generally 
believed in, 1 and second, it seems to have been a fashion in the 
. twelfth century to describe the heroes of this community as 
Rakshasas? It is not, therefore, improbable that in referring to 
the crisis brought about by the Rakshasas, the. Belava grant 

; i Ep. Ind., XIT, p. 34. T 

2 In v. 4 of the Kamauli in sc, of Vaidyadeva the Kaivarta leader Bhlma has beea 
compared with Havana : Kshoninayaka-Bhrma-Kava^a-vadhad... Bee G-LM, p. 129, 
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really means some attack led by the Kaivartas against Bhoja- 
varman, in consequence of which his control over Paundra-Wwtkfi 
was growing precarious. The poet was aware of the fact that 
his position was imperilled, but he prayed for his success ( KuMl 
sahkdsu Lank = adhipah — v. 14). It stands to reason that the epi- 
thet “ Lankadhipa ” applies to Bhojavarman and none else, as in 
the verses concerned no other person has been named. The fact 
that his territory has been designated as Lanka may naturally 
lead to the presumption that it had been previously held by the 
Rakshasas for some time. Thus the Varmans may have- esta- 
blished their domination in Northern Bengal, as suggested by 
the geographical information contained in the Balava inscription, 
by defeating the Kaivartas, but the latter made an effort to oust 
them by the fifth year of Bhojavarman’s reign, which gave rise 
to a critical situation. The trend of the evidence furnished 
by the Belava grant seems to indicate clearly that Bhojavarman 
had a religious turn of mind (majjayann—iza Vag-brahma-may — 
ananda-mahodadhau — v. 15) and was fond of panegyrical utterances 
(iff yam gum-gathabhis = tushtava — v. 15). The poet deplores 
lack of true courage in his time, which may go to show that he 
was not a promising ruler, who later succumbed to the danger 
already visible at the time of the engraving of the plate. He is 
not known to have left any son. Probably the Varman line 
ruling in Utkala annexed Vahga after his death. 

The copper-plate inscription of Harivarman, 1 according to 
N. N. Vasu’s reading, contained the name of a certain village 
called Vejamsara in Vahga as the object of the grant. For many 
years this plate could not be traced, but recently its redis- 
covery has been announced, accompanied with a note in Bengali 
by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, 2 in which appears a revised reading of 
the text together with observations on its historical implications. 
It has been suggested that N. N. Vasu was wrong in reading the 

1 N. N. Vasu. Vanger Jafcija Itihas, Brabma^a-Ka^da. Vol. II, pt. I, p. 216. 

2 -Bharatavarsba, Magha, 1344 (B.S.), pp. 169*74. 
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name of a village in line 8 of the text, the village given away 
under this grant being already mentioned as Varaparvvata 1 
in line 2 of the same inscription. As it appears that the Plate 
was for some time in the custody of a pundit at Samantasar in 
the Bdilpur pargana of the Paridpur district, it has been designat- 
ed the Samantasar grant of Harivarma-deva in the new note 
prepared on the subject by Dr. Bhattasali. It is to be regretted 
that there is no satisfactory facsimile of this inscription from which 
one can judge for oneself the correctness or otherwise of the new 
reading or the one that has hitherto been relied upon. The most 
important suggestion made in the note quoted above is that 
Harivarman’s father was not called Jyotirvarman, as pre- 
viously held on the authority of the older reading, blit Jata- 
varman, whose name is to be found in the Belava grant of Bhoja- 
varman as that of Samalavarman’s father. This suggestion, 
if accepted, will require a radical alteration in the Varman 
chronology as constructed by earlier writers. Historians have 
hitherto placed a certain miharajadhiraja Jyotirvarman after 
Bhoja varman of the Belava grant, and Harivarman, said to be 
his son, after this Jyotirvarman. Dr. Bhattasali by rejecting 
the view upheld by Vasu that the new grant is dated in the year 
42 proposes to lessen the total duration of the Yadava family’s 
rule, for according to his reading there is no date given in the 
text. This means that the end of the Varman dynasty will 
have to be placed somewhat earlier than the time hitherto 
assigned to it on the strength of the earlier reading. But even 
though it may be true that the Samantasar grant is not dated, 
there is other evidence to show that Harivarman’s reign was 
quite long. 

It must be said in fairness to Dr. Bhattasali that he has 
not been over-enthusiastic in trying to prove that the name is 
Jatavarman, not Jyotirvarman. He says that as ‘ v ’ is 

1 Of: Baraparvvatika, 'whence Gopala II in the sixth year of his reign issued a grant, 
Eee Bharatavarsha, 1344 (B.S.). 
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clear in the text, it is highly probable that the name 
given should be taken as Jatavarman, for if the name 
were “ Jyotirvarman,” the doubling of ‘ v being preceded 
by ‘ r ’, would have been expected in accordance with 

the orthographic conventions of the time. It is, however, 

most neccessary to mark the first letter very carefully ; in con- 
nection with this he says that the space between the honorific 
‘sn’ and ‘ ta ’ (or ‘ tir according to Vasu) is so small that it 
can hardly contain the large conjunct ‘ jyo ’. It is clear from 

these observations that the condition of the signs is far from 

satisfactory, and in this respect further deterioration since Vasu 
handled the plate for the purpose of his own reading may be 
assumed as probable. It is to be seen in particular if there is 
any trace of the subscript y and the sign for the medial o. 

From the account already given, it will appear that the 
Belava grant gives a genealogy of this family up to Bhojavar- 
man; in this inscription it is clearly stated that Samalavarman 
was the son of Jatavarman by his wife Virasrl. In the Samanta- . 
sar grant there is no mention of Virasrl or any other queen 
who may have been Harivarman’s mother, taking for granted 
that his father was Jatavarman, the self-same person who 
was Samalavarman ’s father. In the Belava grant Samala- 
varman is described as ‘ Sdmalavarmma-devapad-anudhyata ’ 

It is true that the genealogy of ancient kings is some- 
times traced only through the direct line of descent, omitting 
collateral lines. Hence the omission of Harivarman’s name 
in the genealogical account, given in the Belava grant, maybe 
accounted for, as he may have preceded his brother or half- 
brother Samalavarman. The Bhuvanesvar Prasasti, as already 
mentioned, not only refers to Harivarman, but his son who 
seems to have succeeded him, though his name is not given. 
Thus admitting that Jatavarman was first succeeded by his 
son Harivarman, it will have to be concluded that Samala- 
varman could not have occupied the throne before Harivarman’s 
son and successor referred to in the Bhuvanesvar inscription ; 
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there was no partition of the Bengal dominions of the Tadavas 
between different collateral lines since all the available grants 
are found to have been issued from the same royal seat, Vikrama- 
pura. As the reading of the year 42 in the Samantasar grant 
is not accepted by Dr. Bbattasali, he holds that there is no 
indication of the length of his reign, except the expression 
‘suchiram’ used in the Bbuvanesvar Prasasti, which is not 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that he reigned for an inde- 
finitely long period. But the evidence of a MS., as already 
mentioned, shows that he reigned for at least 39 years. It is 
to be understood, however, that there is no evidence to show that 
Iiarivarman remained the master of Vihramapura (in Vahga) 
throughout his reign or that his son ever had any connection 
with it. The Kaivarta or Rakshasa trouble does not appear (o 
have passed off by the fifth year of Bhojavarman’s reign, while 
Harivarman’s line in Utkala surrendered to Ramapala at a date 
subsequent to the total collapse of the Kaivarta power. Hence 
if we think of only one Harivarman as probable, it will have to 
be presumed that Vahga and Utkala did not remain united 
under the control of Harivarman and his line for long. 
The Vajrayoginl grant of Samalavarman which Dr. Bhattasali 
has noticed in a Bengali journal refers to a Harivarman 
to whom a great value is attached ( vihbavo — 1. 5), but in view 
of the most fragmentary condition of this record, it is impossible 
to find any support for the assumption that he is mentioned here 
as Jatavarman’s son by his wife Vira^ri. In fact no conclusion 
can be drawn about his parentage from this inscription. The 
ass um ption that in this grant mention is also made of Hari- 
varman’s son referred to in the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti, also lacks 
proof. On the contrary the mention of the Kalachuri family 
(1. 5), that of a name ending with Sri (Virasri ?) in 1. 6 and of 
nripaii born out of the union of the latter apparently 
with a member of this dynasty (e/. sa khalu — 1. 6) seems to 


3 Bharatavarslia, 1340 (B.S.), p. 674. 
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suggest that, tbe^ mutilated passage in question contained 
a refeience to Samalavarman , known from the Belaya grant 
to have been the son of Jatavarman and VlrasrL ^This 
suggests that one Harivarman ruled at some period before 
Jatavarman and not immediately after Samalavarman as 
his successor, for no reference to him can be traced in the 
subsequent lines of this inscription. If the passage from the 
Belava grant is to be explained as paying a tribute to an earlier 
Harivarman, it is not clear what objection the author of that 
inscription could have to put his name in the proper place after 
Samalavarman. It is not improbable that there was a second 
Harivarman who is to be identified with the king of that name 
noted in the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti and the Vejanisara inscription’ 

As the reconstruction of Varman history and genealogy is 
still fraught with difficulties, it is impossible to speak of 
Govardhana’s position and identity with accuracy. If Hari- 
varman’s father was not Jyotirvarman but Jatavarman, it will 
not be possible to describe him as the king of Vanga under whom 
Govardhana served. In that case it may be proposed to connect 
him with the court of the last of the Chandrae, from whom 
the Varmans took Vanga, But here again it will be difficult to 
say how he was occupied from the moment of his defeat till his 
appointment as a minister again under Harivarman. Even if the 
name Jatavarman has been correctly read in the Samantasar 
grant, it may not be necessary to take him as identical with 
the Jatavarman of the Belava grant. His place may remain 
in the genealogy after Bhojavarman as Jatavarman II, just 
where Jyotirvarmman was assigned by Kiel horn. 

The government of the Chandras was replaced in Vanga 
or East Bengal by that of the Yadavas sometime in the first half 
of the Uth century. It is interesting to note that in the 
Nalanda inscription of Vipulasrlrnitra , 1 which on palasographi- 
cai grounds may be assigned to the first half of the twelfth 


1 


Ep. XncL, XXI, pp. 97-101 and Plate,. 
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century, it is stated that an army of Vangala ( Vaingala-balair — 
1. 3) set fire to the house of Karunasrimitra of Somapura, who 
seems to have lost his life in the conflagration It is possible to 
place him about the time when the Chandras had to succumb 
to the forces led by the Yadavas, as Yipulasrimitra of the 
Nalanda inscription stands fourth in the chain of discipleship 
commencing from this Buddhist saint. The Chandras were 
Buddhists while the newcomers were Vaishnavas. In the 
course of the struggle between the two Powers, and even after- 
wards the latter may have exhibited violent antipathy towards 
Buddhists and Buddhist institutions, but about this we are not 
certain, for when hostilities were going on between the two sides, 
excesses may have been committed by either or both, resulting in 
serious damages to non-combatants also. The VajrayoginI 
inscription also seems to refer to this conflict which took 
place in Vanga, possibly in Jatavarman’s time, in which 
Samalavarman as a prince took part. 

We may now resume the history of the Palas, which had to 
be interrupted by the introduction of the narrative relating to 
the fortunes of the family of Jatavarman, a contemporary of 
Mahipala’s grandson. Their power was evidently on the decline 
owing to the invasions of Kama and Vikramaditya VI, and the 
conquests made by the Yadavas. Mahrpala’s son, Nayapala, 
probably did not reign for more than fifteen years, and the 
last known date of his successor, Vigrahapala, is the year 13, 
supplied by his Amgachhi Plate, 1 engraved on the pedestal 
of an image of Buddha, and the Indian Museum in- 
scription of his reign. 2 That the reign-periods of these two 

1 Ind Anfc., XXI, p. 97 ; XIV, p. 166 ; Centenary Review of the ASB, Bart II, 
pp. 210-13 : Ep. led., Vol. XV. pp. 295-310. 

2 MASB, Vol. V, p. 112. It consists of only two lines, mentioning Srinaad-Vigraha- 
pala-deva. R. D. Banerji points out that this is the same inscription noticed by 
Cunningham, in CASE, Vol. Ill, p. 121, No. 7. The reason why it should be assigned to 
the third king of the name of Vigrahapala has not been shown. We, however, accept Mr. 
Banerji’s suggestion pending a future examination of the script of the record. Two other 
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monarchs were not long is indicated by the fact that the son of 
the artist who engraved the Bangarh grant of Mahlpala (9th 
year) engraved the Amgacbhi grant of his grandson, Vigrahapala. 
He has been described in the latter record of his reign as the 
god of death unto the families of his enemies ( Kalah kule 
vidvisham — v. 13), but we do not know of a single case of 
military success that may be attributed to his reign. There are 
some debased silver coins preserved in the Indian Museum, which 
may have been struck during the reign of Vigrahapala. They 
may be a testimony to the weakness of his financial position. 1 
Vigrahapala was succeeded by his eldest son, Mahlpala II, his 
other two sons whose names are known being Sura pal a andRama- 
pala. The Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva mentions Mahlpala’s 
brother, Ramapala (v. 4), 2 immediately after Vigrahapala, which 
.may lead one to suppose that he himself never sat on the throne. 
But the existence of his rule is definitely proved from the 
evidence of the Rdmacharita 8 and the Manabali inscription 4 of 
Madanapala. The omission of his name in the Kamauli grant 
is only a proof of the fact that he was not one of those Pala 
sovereigns who patronised the family of Vaidyadeva. Por the 
history of his reign, it is necessary to turn to the commentary on 
,th e Rdmacharita. The author of the latter work, Sandhyakara 

inscriptions attributed to Vigrahapala III will be discussed later* One of them is the 
Akshayavata insc. of Visvaditya mentioning the fifth year of Vigrahapala (IID—see CASE, 
III, p. 132 ; MASB, V, pp. 80-82. The second record is the Bihar Stone-Image 
inscription of Paritosha, described by Cunningham as dated in the twelfth year. — Ibid., 
p. 121 B. D, Banerji quotes only the first five lines in MASB, Vol. V, p. 82* 

3 V. A. Smith describes them as the eastern or Magadha type. They' “ bear the 
legend 6ri Vi or Vigra ** The least barbarous of these coins he is inclined to assign to 
the first king of this name, and those that are * wholly corrupt ’ to the third. See CCIM, 
Vol. I, pp. 233, 239 {PI XXV, 10). 

2 It may he noted that in this ins'- there is nothing to show that he immediately 
succeeded his father. He is only mentioned as Vigrahapala *s son : tasy-orjjasvala- 
paurushasya npipateh ^ri-Ramapaloh bhavat pufcrah. 

3 R C. Com. on I. 31: prafchamam purwam pitari Vigrahapala uparate sati 

Mahipale . 

4 In the Manabali grant he has been compared to Siva ; £nman Mahlpala iti dvxtiya 

dnje^a-maulib STvavad-babhnva— v. 13. _ ... 
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Nandi, who is also supposed by some to have written the 
commentary thereon, was the son of the ch'ief minister of war 
and peace ( Mahasandhivigrahika ) under Ramapala. It was 
perhaps difficult for him to give a thoroughly unbiased account of 
Mahlpala on account of the opposition which existed between him 
and his brother, the hero of the Ramacharita. Mahlpala’ s conduct 
is described in his work as offering a _ contrast to the piactice 
of polity (anUikarambharate anitike nitiviruddhe aramhhe udyame 
rate sati). 1 While Mahlpala, listening to evil counsel, was leading 
the state on the path of destruction, Ramapala may have engaged 
himself in developing a plan as to how to save it from the follies 
of his brother. But his intentions were easily liable to be 
misconstrued by the wicked people , 2 who tried to convince 
Mahipala that Ramapala, being more powerful and popular, was 
secretly plotting to kill him and to seize the throne for himself. 
The king tried to take Ramapala s life in some^oul manner, but 
afterwards got rid of him by putting him in prison. With him 
also went Ramapala’ s eldet brother, Surapala . 3 It cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained whether these domestic dissentions were 
in any way connected with the revolt of the Ivaivarta chief in 
Northern Bengal, which literally cost Mahlpala his throne 
and life. According to the commentary on the Ramacharita, 
Divvoka 4 killed the great king (rajapramra) Mahlpala and 
became the master of a large tract of country ( Mahlpdlam hatva 
bhuyah prachuram bhumandalam grihltavatah....Kaioarttasaya 
nripasya). VarendrI was occupied by the successful insurgent 
( Varendrl Divvokena grihlt-eti). 5 Detailed information is not 
given as to the causes responsible for the outbreak of the general 
insurrection organised by the Samantas. Buddhism was anta- 
gonistic to the practice of the fishing-craft which formed the 


1 RC. Com. on I. 31. 

2 Cotn. on I. 36,37. ■ 

3 Com. on I. 28, 33. The name is spelt- as Sorapala-. Gf. also Com. on I. 29. 
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occupation: of the Eaivartas, who thus suffered from social 
disadvantages under the regime of the Buddhist Paias It 
is not improbable that, before the actual rising started, their chief 
had asked foi a ledtess of their grievances, which was not conceded 
by the unwise king. Taking advantage of the crisis brought 
about by the drift of events in the royal family terminating & in 
the incarceration of the two princes, Divvoka, originally a Pala 
servant, rose against him and put an end to the life of the un- 
popular monarch. There is no definite evidence as to the dura- 
tion of Mahfp&la’s reign, but a period of three or four years may 
be considered likely. The throne passed to his younger 
brother, Btirapala. Neither the commentary oil the Ramacharila 
nor the Kamauli inscription mentions him as Malupala’s 
successor. But the Manahali 1 inscription does not leave any 
room for doubt that he actually held the reins of government, 
although probably ■ for a very short period. The reason why 
no reference to him is to be found in the Kamauli grant 
seems to he the same that accounts for the absence of his 
brother’s name in the document. But the omission in the liama- 
charita commentary which mentions his imprisonment may have 
to be explained in a different way. From the fact that Surapala 
had been thiown into prison along with Ramapala during MahJ- 
pala-s reign it may be inferred that he at first identified himself 
with the same policy as that of his brother. But after 
Mahipala s death, the interests of the two brothers collided. 
The elder brother may have been either compelled to abdicate 
or murdered shortly after his accession to the throne. It is not 
unlikely that this fact has been deliberately suppressed. 

If any comment is to be made on the character, conduct 
and policies of the persons involved in the tragic conflicts of 
Mahipala II’s reign, it must be based on the evidence of the 

1 The Manahali grant has the following verse for Snrapala (II) : tasy=abhnd anu;o 
Mahendra-mahima Ka[Ska]nduI? prafapaiki-yam^ekah sabasa-sarathir-gguna-nayak Bri 
Surapalo uripah (v. 14). 
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Rdmacharita , for that work is the only source of our information 
regarding the events connected with them. Let us take up the 
case of Mahipala first. About this king it is recorded that he 
set at naught the counsel of his efficient ministers in that he 
went to fight against a confederacy of Samantas or feudatories, 
well equipped with military resources, such as horse, elephants, 
infantry and vessels of war [, shadgunya-salyasya mantrino 
gunitam = avagunayan upashtambhara-bhati-matr = adishat{d)- 
(jrahanenamilit=dnanta-Samanta-chakra-chaUira-chaluranga-bah- 
balayita-bahala-madakala-kari-turaga- tarani- charana- charu- bhata 
chamu-sambhdra-samrambha — Com. on verse 1.31), who put to 
flight the army of Mahipala and caused his utter discomfiture, 
that he listened to the advice of some wicked people, imputing 
false motives to his brother Ramapala, whom he first thought of 
killing but subsequently imprisoned (Com. on verse 1. 37). 1 The 
king showed lack of political insight by going against bis feuda- 
tories who bad been following a common policy of hostility 
against him, and also in his defiance of the combined advice of 
Ms ministers who were at one in asking him to refrain from that 
course. His association with unworthy people also was a source 
of danger to his kingdom. If there was really a charge against 
Ramapala that he was conspiring against the sovereign, it ought 
to have been properly investigated, and the king should not have 
taken such a drastic step against him on hearsay evidence. In 
this matter also he acted in a way which a prudent king would 
have surely avoided. Perhaps he was a far worse king than 
these errors of commission or omision only can prove him to be. 2 
While referring to the extremely critical condition of the world 
at the death of Mahipala, the author of the Rdmacharita uses the 

1 Also see Com. on I. 31, 33, 34. 

2 On the real character of the troubles of Mahipala II’s reign there has of late been a 
considerable controversy. It must be emphasised that no theory should be hazarded, which 
does not follow the evidence of the Rdmacharita. For the controversy, see R. P. Chanda, 
Modern Review, 1935, p. 314; J. N. Sarkar, ibid., 1986 (April), p. 433; N. K. Bhatfcasali, 
Bharatvarshn, 1343 (B.S.), Ashadha, p. 32; Ayodhyanath Vidyavinode, ibid., p. 597 ; 
B, C, Majumdar, PravasI, 1345. 
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expression : durnayabhajohgra-janmano . . .vyasanat ; but it is 
somewhat curious that the commentary does not explain durnaya- 
bhajah (Chap 1, verse 22). The Puranic legend which is alluded 
to in this verse is that of Indra’s outrage on Ahalya, the chaste 
wife of Gautama, in consequence of which she was transformed 
into stone, being afterwards brought back to life by a touch of 
the epic hero Ramachandra. Although the verse suggests a 
comparison between Indra and Mahipala and in that connection 
uses the phrase durnayabhajah, in the commentary there is an 
apparently guarded interpretation of the implications which can 
be logically drawn from it. It cannot be that ‘ durnaya ' and 
‘ anlti’ mean the same, i.e., lack of political wisdom. The term 
anitika occurs in verse 31 of the same canto (anitih - arambha- 
rate), and is explained in the commentary as that which is 
opposed to polity (amtihe mti-biruddhe drambhe ndyame rate 
sati). The fault here implied may be regarded as one of a nega- 
tive character. It can be deduced from this verse that he was 
guilty of an unstatesmanlike character, but that his policy was 
vicious is an inference that may be drawn if the other verse, 
referring to him in the phrase ‘durnayabhajah,’ is followed 
in the totality of its sense. It appears that ‘ anitika ’ may 
imply an error of judgment, while c durnaya’ should mean some- 
thing positive not so much in respect of the king in his private 
capacity or his private morals, etc., as in his governmental capa- 
city, which must have had the same effect on his dominions as 
that of misrule. 

As to the part played by Divya or Divvoka in over- , 
throwing Mahipala, it is clear that he had been in royal service 
(Divvokena mamsabhuja Lakshmya am£am bhuhjanena bhrityena 
— Com. on 1. 38), but there is no mention of the particular post 
occupied by him. Tt is interesting that the term ‘ dasyu’ has 
been applied to him, but the commentary shows that this is not to 
be taken in the usual sense of a robber, but of one whose conduct 
was hostile to the king ( iairuna tad-bhav=apannatvat). What 
he did was inspired by the belief that it was to be done as a duty 
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(avasya-karttavyataya arabdhcim karmmci), but he put on a dis- 
guise; he did not carry out his part openly but secretly 
(, chhadmani matt). In this respect his policy was different from 
the one pursued by the Samantas as they had gone against the 
king and mustered their forces in an open fight. It can be 
inferred that he did not openly join the rebel Samantas; he 
planned his movements and executed his policy without giving a 
warning to his master. The position which he occupied before 
the accomplishment of his coup must have given him an un- 
doubted advantage, for it lay in his power to bring the conflict 
to a decisive conclusion favourable to himself. The verse quoted 
above with the commentary will be misunderstood if it is taken 
to mean that the stratagem which he adopted was against the 
policy of the Samantas who perhaps bad been thinking of 
placing someone else on the throne, and that he took them by 
surprise when, instead of facilitating the accession of their 
nominee, he himself occupied Varendri, secretly developing his 
plan of self-aggrandisement while openly on the side of the 
Samantas. The verse is simply concerned with the relations 
between Mahipal a and Divya during the crisis. If Divya had 
actually betrayed the Samantas, they might have proceeded on 
their own account against him after the latter had snatched away 
Varendri. 

In history there are many instances of the utmost degenera- 
tion of the central government owing to kingly misrule, accen- 
tuated by vile domestic intrigues, which encouraged persona 
ambitions in provincial governors or other high officials, leading 
ultimately to the supreme success of one among many in cap- 
turing the decadent royal power. Divya was not an ordinary 
Kaivarta in an humble station of life, whom the people, satisfied 
with his leadership against an oppressive king, raised to honour 
and power. He was already a leading figure in the kingdom, 
and independent sovereignty was only one step higher, which he 
reached through the pursuit of a carefully laid-out policy. There 
is no historical evidence to show that Mahlpala faced a general 
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rebellion of the people or at least a section of them, viz., the 
Kaivartas, to which, the Samantas lent their valued help, and that 
Divya was elected king of Varendri by the discontented people 
after the Pala ruler had been killed by him. 

There was a Chalukya invasion of Gauda probably before 
Ramapala’s accession, c. 1065 A.D. Someffvara Ahavamalla’s 
son, Vikramaditya VI, who seems to have started an era 
from the date of his assumption of sovereignty in 1076 
A.D., led a successful expedition against the eastern countries 
(purvadreh katakeshu) during the latter part of the reign of his 
father who died about 1068 A.D. If the testimony of his 
biographer, Bilhana, who refers to this expedition, is to be 
trusted, he succeeded in conquering Gauda ( gayantisma gnhlta- 
G<iuda-vijayastamberamasy=ahave ) and annihilating the prowess 
of a Kamarupa king ( tasy — onviulita-Kamarupa-nnpati-prdjya - 
pratdpa-snyali) It is difficult to say -whether the Chalukya 
army met the Kaivartas or the Palas on the field, for if by 
Gauda is meant the northern part of Bengal, it was in the 
hands of the Kaivartas at the time. In all probability the inva- 
sion of Gauda, if true, 1 2 was a temporary military raid, as there is 
no evidence of the prevalence of Chalukya rule in that country. * 
Bengal on the eve of Ramapaia’s accession was not only suffer- 
ing from internal troubles due to the rebellion of the Kaivartas 
but also from the sad effects of recent invasions from outside, 
by the Chedis and the Chalukyas. 

Whatever may have been the means employed by Ramapala 
to secure the throne for himself, the success of his undertakings 
must have silenced all his critics. No doubt the most absorbing 
task that lay before him was the re-conquest of Gauda from the 
hands of the Kaivarta rebels. But such was the strength of 

1 Vikrarnankachariia, ITT, 74, p. 27. 

2 Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks that the invasions of Bengal and Kamarupa were not 
likely ( with the Chojas constantly on the alert.’ Chalukya contingents of armies may have 
been * sent to help a friendly power/— See Ancient India, p. 138. This is indeed a very vague 
statement. 
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their organisation that no attempt to break it could be successful 
unless all the available resources were marshalled against them. 
A serious obstacle that seems to have stood in the way of the 
realisation of his object was the recalcitrance of Devarskshita, 
the lord of Plthi, who was to be brought back to allegiance to the 
Pala monarchy. There is little reason to doubt that the troubledue 
to Devarakshita’s disloyalty occurred .earlier in the reign— before 
Ramapala had launched his final campaign against the Kaivartas. 
On that occasion the lord of Plthi, Bhlmayasah by name, stood 
by his side. The Sarnath inscription 1 of Mahana’s grand- 
daughter, KumaradevI, and the Rdmacharita 2 * * * * are the two sources 
of information regarding Devarakshita. In the former record he 
is described as belonging to the Ghkiklwra Vamsa. His name is 
preceded by Vallabharaja, but though his exact relationship with 
the latter is not shown, Prof. Sten Konow, while editing the in- 
scription, has taken him to be Devarakshita’s father. Vallabharaja 
was held in respect by different princes (many ah sabhumibhujam) 
and Devarakshita was, asit were, “ the full moon among the lotuses 
of the Chhikkora family,” surpassing the Gajapati in splendour. 
Prom these details it will appear that the power wielded by the 
4 Pithlpati 8 was not inconsiderable. The expedition against Deva- 
rakshita was placed under the direction of Mathana or Mahana, 
who was the greatest benefactor of the Pala family. He was a 
Rashtrakuta, the master of Anga (Ahgapah), “ a peerless warrior 
in Grautla (Gauds advaiiabhata) and “ an incomparable diadem of 
Kshatriyas ’ ’ ( Kshatr = aika-chudamani) . In the Rdmacharita com- 
mentary he is mentioned as Ramapala’s maternal uncle, and in the 
Sarnath inscription of KumaradevI he is called narapati-matulah. 
It may be inferred that, like Ramapala, Surapala and Mahlpala 

1 Ep. Tr.d., IX, p. 324 f. 

2 Com. on 11, 8. ' ' , . ■ • ■ 

^Sten Konow proposed in his introductory note on the Saroath inscr. that Plthi was 

identical with Pithapuram in Vengi, loo. cit, p. 322. But see JBORS, IV, p. 267 ; MASB. 

HI> pp. 36, 38 ; Bauglar Itihas, pp. 285-86. ‘ Plihlpati ’ is mentioned in the RC. Commentary 

as synonymous with ‘ Magadhadhipati ’ fit. 5, 8). 
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also were bis nephews. Their father, Vigrahapala, married 
Mahana’s sister in addition to the Chedi princess Yauvanasrx, 
but his three sons seem to have been born of his Rashtrakuta 
wife. No details about Mathanadeva’s predecessors are available. 
Moreover, it is not known bow and when the Yarman authority, 
probably established in Ahga by Jatavarman, was swept away by 
Mathana or his family. He directed the operations against Deva- 
raksbita from his seat on the back of his. elephant Vindhya- 
manikya. The Lord of Pith! was defeated and an alliance was 
formed between Mathanadeva and the vanquished enemy who 
married the former’s daughter Sankaradevi- The victory won by 
Ramapala’s maternal uncle on this occasion must have produced 
a favourable effect ou the fortunes of his dynasty, as according to 
the Sarnath inscription it enhanced his glory by removing the 
obstruction caused by his foes. It seems to have restored confi- 
dence in Ramapala’s strength among his subordinate chiefs and 
served as a warning to those who had been perhaps wavering in 
their allegiance to the suzerain. Looked at from this point of 
view Devarakshita’s defeat was an essential step towards the 
consolidation of his position on the eve of the Kaivarta struggle. 
The matrimonial friendship which was established at the conclu- 
sion of the battle was the forerunner of a close contact between 
Magadha and the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, the successors of the 
G-urjara-Pratiharas, for EumaradevI, Devarakshita’s daughter by 
Sankaradevi, was married to G-ovindachandra who was the grand- 
son of Chandra, the founder of that dynasty. It appears from 
the evidence of the Ramacharita commentary that, previous to 
Ramapala’s final encounter with the Ivaivartas, an expedition 
against them had been organised under the charge of Mathana- 
deva’s nephew, the Mahapratihara Sivaraja. At this time 
Yarendri was being ruled by Bhlma. 1 He was the son and 
successor of Rudoka, the younger brother of Divya, who had 
managed the affairs of state after his death. Sivaraja succeeded 2 

1 Divvokasya yo anujo Hudokab. tadlya-tanayasya Bhima-namnah — BC. Com. on 1.89, 

2 Com. on L47, 
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in crossing the Ganges, weakened Bhlnaa’s military defences in 
Varendii £ rakshanam sarvvato bhagnam,’ and returned to his 
master to privately acquaint him with the condition of his paternal 
kingdom . 1 The clash between the forces of Bhlma and those of 
the Pala General created an unstable condition in the country which 
caused fright and widespread suffering to the people. Sivaraja 
travelled from place to place, making local inquiries with the 
special object of protecting the properties belonging to the 
Brahmins and religious institutions . 2 3 But the triumph of 
Sivaraja in coping with Bhlma appears to have been short-lived. 
He must have gone to VarendrI to create a favourable atmosphere 
for Ramapala and to collect secret information about the enemy’s 
position by spying and other such means. A real attempt at 
conquest was to be made on a far wider scale before the 
Pala authority could be definitely restored in VarendrI. Prepara- 
tions to this end had been in progress before the task was finally 
launched upon. During this period' of organisation Ramapala 
used to discuss his future plans with his son (Rajyapala?) 
and ministers ( amdtyena sunund sutena cha saha...idam 
kartavyam idam na karttavyam ). 8 He undertook a personal 
tour of his territories (prithvi) , 4 5 * * in the course of which he 
visited the principal feudatories and in particular won over 
the chiefs of the forest regions ( atavvya-sdmantah ) to his cause. 
The second expedition was conducted under the personal 
guidance of Ramapala joined by his trusted ally and relation, 
Mathanadeva, his sons Mahdmandalika Kahnuradeva and 
Suvarnadeva, his nephew Sivaraja, and a whole host of feuda- 
tory chiefs who helped him unstintedly with money and 

1 Corn on 1. 4-9, 50. 

2 Com. on T. 48. ; '■ 

3 Com. on I. 42 ; cf. I. 23. ■ 

4 Cons, on T. 48, 44. ■ , 

5 Com. on IT. 8. Suvanrideva was taken by H. P. Sasfcri as Mathana’s brother, 

E. CC Basak bolds that l:e was bis nephew, See IHQ, 1929, pp. 44-45. Sasfcri’s inter prefeation 

may be right, as the epithet is bhra'rija, applied to Sivaraja, comes nest to Suvarnadeva. 
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contingents of forces. Ramapala’s Samcmtachakra, 1 which stood 
by his side on this occasion, was constituted by the following: 

(1) Bhimayasah of Pit hi (Magadhadhipatih Plthvpatih ), 2 

(2) Viraguna of the Kota forest, the supreme ruler of the 
south (Kotdtavi-kanthiravo dakshina-simhasana-chakravartti 
Viraguno ndma...), (3) Jayasimha, the prince of Danda-bhwtfci, 

(4) Vikramaraja of Devagrama and the country surrounding it, 
washed by the waves of the rivers of Balavalabhl [Devagrama-prati- 
baddha-vasudha- chakravala - Balabalabhi(bhi) - tarmga - vahala...), 

(5) Lakshmisura, the ruler of ipara-Mandara and lord of all the 
forest feudatories (Apara-Mandara Madhusudanah—samast-atmika- 
Samanta-chakm-cliudamani...), (6) Surapala of Kujavati, (7) 
Rudrasskhara of Tailakampa, (8) Mayagalasimha of Uehchhala, 
(9) Pratapasimha of Z>efckarlya, (10) Narasimharjjuua of Kayah- 
gala [ pravardhito(ko)-desa-kosh = adi-prasadena sphltlkritah . ..Ka- 
yangallya-mandd-Mhipatih...}, (11) Chandarjjuoa of Sahkatagra- 
maiSaiikatagraimya)...,^) Vijaya of Nidrabala (Fi/eu/a rajo...}, 
(13) Dvorapavardhana of Kausambl, (14) Soma of Paduvanva 
(Paduvanvd-pratibaddha-mandal—dprativaUabha). This list is not 
to be regarded as exhaustive; it mentions only the more prominent 
of the feudatories and omits the lesser lights ( apare cha samantah). 
In one respect it is an interesting study. It shows how under an 
imperial system the country was normally divided into a number 
of principalities, strong enough to declare themselves independent 
when the central government became unable to exercise an effect- 
ive control over them. Some of the feudatories mentioned in the 
Ramacharita were apparently endowed with considerable power 
and resources. They could even engage themselves in battles on 
their own account. The credit of having defeated an army of 
Kanyakubja is conferred, for instance, on Bhimayasah, the lord 
of Pithl, who may have been either Devarakshita himself, once 
conquered by Ramapala’s maternal uncle, or his successor 
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. (: Kmyakubja-raja-vdji-mganthana-bhujango It is difficult to 
identify the Kanauj ruler who was subdued by this chief . 1 
Another name in the list that specially invites attention is that of 
Jayasimka of Danda -bhukti, who is stated to have destroyed the 
army of the Utkala king, Karna-Kesarl (Utkalesa-Karna-Kehri- 
sarid = vaMabhS ). 2 * He enjoyed the position of the Ghakravarti in 
the South. There is no doubt that Ramapala had taken particular 
care to assure himself of the support of this Vlraguna and also of 
Lakskmisura, the lord of dpara-Mandara , during his diplomatic 
tour, when he is said to have appealed for help to the chiefs of 
the forest regions. The financial resources at the disposal of the 
lord of Kajangala as well as the bulk and prosperity of his princi- 
pality have been specially noticed in the account. The reference 
to Surapala at once arrests our notice. It cannot be proved if he 
was the same as Ramapala’s brother of this name, who may have 
been forced to part with the throne in exchange for a dependent 
chiefship under the more ambitious scion of his family. The 

1 In Banglar Itihas (p, 2S4) B. D. Banerji suggests his identity with Ya£ahkar#a 
(aec. c. 1073 A.D.), who attacked Champarartya (modern Champaran in the onrth-western part 
ol Bihar), But the Bheraghat insc. evidently credits him with some success in this ■under- 
taking (Champarapy a-vidaran = odgata-ya^ah subhramsuna). Jayaswal thinks that Bhlma- 
yafeh fought against Nanyadeva, the founder of the Karnataka dynasty of Mithila (A.D. 1097). 
See JBORS, Yol. IX, p. 301. It would be safe to conclude that he was a Gahadavala King. 
The Gahadavalas who founded their dynasty in Kanauj in the latter part of the eleventh 
century subsequently occupied portions of Bihar. It is quite possible that an attempt was 
made to extend tbeir power into this province, which was checked by Bhlmaya^ah. 

2 RC. Com. on IT. 5. N, Vasu identifies Kotatavi with the Kot-des comprised in 
Sarkar Katak (in Orissa) of the A’ln-i-AkbarT. See Jarretfc, Yol. II, p. 144; Rajanya-Kanda, 
p. 191. It is doubtful, however, if Ramapala’s authority extended into Orissa during this 
period of his reign. For the identification of the Chiefships mentioned in the RO. Com., 
which can be located in Bengal with more or less certainty, see supra , Geographical chapters. 
Among the rest of the principalities, Dekkarlya has been identified by H. P. $astri with 
Dhekur 4 on the- other side of the river A jay a in the Burdwan district,’ See MASB, Yol. Ill, 

No; I, p. 14. Nidravala is placed by some in Western Bengal on the ground that its ruler 
Vijayaraja may have been the same as Vijayasena, whose ancestors are known to have lived 
in Radha, but the identity of Yijayaraja with Vijayasena is a mere guess. H. P. Sastri 
identifies Tailakampa with Telkup in the Manbhiim district in Bihar. See MASB, Voh Hi, 
p. 14. These identifications seem to be based more on similarity of names than on any definite 

historical data. See Ind. Ant., 1920, p. 175 ; JDL., Yol. XYI, App. D s pp. 80-82. 
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epithet “ Gaucla-garva-gahana-dahana-davanalah,” applied to 
Rudrasekhara, the master of Tailakampa, should mean that he had 
been on unfriendly terms with Gauda. A former conflict between 
Rudrasekhara and the Kaivarfcas is probable, but the reading of 
“ Gauda ( Ganda ?) in the above passage is not certain. From 
the mention of the chief of Kausambi (in the Rajshahi district) 
as a feudatory of Ramapala, the inference may be drawn that 
perhaps the whole of Varendri had not passed under the control 
of the Kaivartas. One comment may be allowed on the general 
composition of the forces arrayed against the enemy. The unity 
of action that pervaded the enterprise organised by Ramapala may 
have been encouraged by the necessity of resisting a movement 
that was probably regarded by the constituent members of the 
confederacy as a new kind of menace to the safety of established 
government. In common interest it was to be suppressed before 
it could make further headway. 

The details of the campaign can be gathered from the Rama- 
charita and its commentary. Ramapala crossed the Bhagirathi 1 
by a bridge of boats. A decisive stage in the conflict was reached 
when he captured the Kaivarta leader, Bhima , 2 3 while the latter 
was occupied in guiding the movements of his soldiers from the 
back of an elephant. The instant effect of this feat was seen in 
the retreat of the hostile forces (BMmasya vikato ramanlyah 
katakah skandavarah.. .palaydm babhumh) . An effort was subse- 
quently made by his friend Hari . 8 Bhima had in the meanwhile 
beenput in the charge of Vittapala . 4 * 6 The new general, too, was 
captured and imprisoned. Both Hari and Bhima were afterwards 
put to death. c The soldiers of the Kaivarta 0 army may have taken 

1 RC. Com. on II. 10 (maha-Yahinyam Oangayam tarapisambhavena naukamelakena), 

3 Ibid, on II. 17, 29. tit; ' • ; 

3 MASB, III, p. 14; RC. Com. on II. 39. ' 

4 Com. on II. 36. • A:- t i -y ^ T : - t 

6 Bhlma’s death is definitely known from the Kamauli insc. of Vaidyadeva — ‘ KshopT- 
nayaka-Bhlma,’ ‘ Bhlmavadhady— a£ah.’ Regarding Hari, see MASB, 111, p. 14; cj. RC. 
Com. on H. 49. . : / 1 ' 

6 MASB, V, p. 91. 
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service under the Pal a king, whose sway returned to the territory 
once held by his forefathers [ paitra ( patya ) bhumir-Varendri. 1 
The Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva pays a glowing tribute to 
Ramapala for his success in the Kaivarta struggle. It has been 
said in this inscription that his fame was established in 
' the three worlds ’ when he ‘ crossed the ocean of war ’ and 
succeeded in gaining back his ancestral kingdom, having 
killed his Ravana-1 ike enemy, the Kshoni-myaka Bhima. 
Ramapala founded a new capital which he named Ramavatl 
after him at the confluence of the Ganges and the Karatoya. 2 
The site of this town was suggested to him by Chandesivara and 
Kshemesvara. 3 * 

On the accomplishment of the difficult task of the recovery of 
Varendrl, Ramapala was encouraged to undertake expeditions 
abroad. He extended his authority to the sea-coast of Orissa, 
including Kalinga 4 (sa visdla-saila-77iali~tdU-baddJiam = ambudhm 
sdkshat | api purttmi pushharinibhfdam rachayambabhuva bhu- 
palah || ). 5 6 It is to be noted in this connection that a Varman 
king ruling in the east (pmg-distyena) is mentioned in a verse of 
the Ramacharita to have rendered homage to him for the sake of 
his own safety ( svaparitrana-nimittam ) and presented him with 
the best elephant he possessed, together with his own chariot 
(vara-vdranena cha nija-syandana-ddnena Varmman=drddhe). <i 
This king who surrendered to Ramapala seems to have been 
the same as the lord of Utkala, the land of the Nagas, 
referred to in the same verse. 7 If so, the Varman whs 
reinstated in his position when he had submitted to the Pala 

3 lhid. % on II, 38. 

2 s ee suprat p t . x , chap. Ill ; EC, III. 10, 48. 

3 Ibid,, HI. 2. 

* III. 42,45. 

6 HI. 42. 

* III. 44. 

7 V. 45. Bhava-bMsba^a-8anta 1 ti-bhuvam=anujagraha jitam=Utkalatram yah f Jaga4 
^avatismasamastam Ealing atas— tan ni^acharan nigh#an II 
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king’s authority. 1 He was probably the son and successor of 
King Harivarman, the donor of a grant from Vikramapura. 
His political impotence may be understood from the fact that the 
Bhuvanesvar inscription of his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva does 
not even mention his name, although no such reticence is 
observed in the case of his father Harivarman. Another note- 
worthy event in Ramapala ’ b reign was the conquest of Kama- 
rupa, 2 achieved by one of Ms officers. Thus once again the 
Pala empire was almost restored to its former shape, comprising 
most of Bengal, Orissa, Kamarupa, Kalinga and Magadha. 
Records of the second, fifteenth and forty-second years of his 
reign are available. An inscription, 3 dated in the second year of 
his government, is found engraved on the pedestal of a stone 
image of the Buddhist goddess Tara from Bihar (Raja Sri-Rama- 
paladeva Sambat 2 Vaisakha-dine). A MS. of the Ashta- 
sdhasrikd-Prajnapdmmitd 4 * 6 was copied in Magadha -vishaya in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, and on an image of the Bodhi- 
sattva Padmapani, recovered from Chandimau, near Bargaon 
(ancient Nalanda), is incised an inscription which 3 probably 
belongs to his 4‘2nd year. According to Taranath he ruled for 45 
years. If the date as read by R. D. Banerji in the Chandimau 
image inscription is correct, it wall be seen that he reigned for a 
period of at least 42 years. 

The career of Ramapala is unusually interesting in certain 
respects. Imprisoned by his brother during' early youth and 
restored to liberty probably after the latter’s tragic death, 
he ultimately walked up to the throne having triumphed 

1 B. D. Banerji says that Ramapala restored the kingdom to the Nagavariiga bat 
from the fact that the Vanns n king has been mentioned in the preceding verse, it is most 
likely that Ramapala patronised him. . 

2 RO, III. 47 : jita-Kamarup = adi-vishay a-nivrittah. 

3 CASE, Vol, III, p. 124 ; JASB, NS, Vol. IV, pp. 108*09. 

4 Cat. of Sansk. MSS, in the Bodleian Library, Vol. II, p. 250, No. 1428; JASB, 

1900, Pt. 1, p. 100. 

6 CASE, XI, p. 169. Cunningham read the date to be the 12th year, but R. D, 
Banerji’s correction has been accepted above. See MASB, Vol. V^ pp. 93-94, 
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over a complicated domestic situation. His brother Surapala 
who seems to have been his associate in a serious palace- 
revolution and who ascended the throne on Mahlpala’s decease, 
quickly disappeared to make room for him. If he had any 
hand in the removal of Surapala from the path of his ambi- 
tion, which seems almost certain, no opposition against this act 
was allowed. His biographer, Sandhyakara Nandi, has not a word 
to say about it. . He was fortunate in being able to secure the 
active co-operation of Mathanadeva, his nephew, brother and son 
all of whom stood loyally by him. His son, Rajyapala, accom- 
panied him on his expedition against the Kaivartas. Bodhideva, 
whose father Yogadeva had served under Vigrahapala III (Sachim- 
sastra-mltamah v. 3, Kamauli grant), was his minister. There 
is no doubt that their assistance was of considerable use to him 
in the furtherance of his ambitious projects, but above all he had a 
personality ivhieh could fuse the scattered resources of a decadent 
empire into a unified body of opposition against his enemy. His 
undertakings seem to have been preceded by careful preparations. 
K the recovery of Gauda was the central achievement of his 
reign, the defeat of Devarakshita, his deliberations with 
ministers, his tour throughout the empire and appeal for help in 
connection with an impending struggle-all these will appear in 
their true perspective as forming necessary stages in the con- 
scious preparation for a great ordeal. The foundation of a new 
capital m Gauda m the neighbourhaod of his enemy’s stronghold 
was in fact due to a stroke of policy that appreciated the neces- 
sity of bringing the convulsed area into a closer touch with his 
strong government. He was the last of his dynasty to represent 
its -pint of imperial expansion and conquest. But perhaps in 
te concluding years of his reign he had a foretaste of the coming 
^lssolution of the empire. The Ramacharita informs us that 
before his death he passed his time in retirement, 1 leaving the 
administration of his empire in the hands of a son. There is 

1 IV. I (Sunu-samarpita-rajyoRamah). 
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some reason to suppose that his withdrawal was not voluntary 

bat forced by imprisonment. The subject will be discussed in 
detail in the next chapter. His end was not happy. If the 
story related in the Ramacharita is to be believed, he committed 
suicide dy drowning, being unable to bear the news of the death 
of Ms uncle, Mathanadeva. 1 It may not be correct to suppose 
that Ramapala’s career was throughout a record of military 
successes. Unpalatable details of his life may have been deli- 
berately omitted from his biography as shown in the case 

of his later relationship with Surapala. According to our 
chronological scheme he died about 1109 A.D. 2 

Ramapala was a middle-aged man when he led his historic 
campaign against the Kaivartas. ITis son, Rajyapala, must have 
been sufficiently advanced in age at the time to have been able 
to prove helpful to him on the occasion. But none of the 
available sources refer to Rajyapala as his successor. He had 
at least two more sons, 3 viz., Kumarapala and Madanapala, the 
first of whom is known to have immediately succeeded him 
“ in the enjoyment of his imperial position).” (Rama-narendrasya 
samraiya4akshmi-jushah-praJchyatasya — v. 9, Earn au li grant.) 
There is no record of his reign except perhaps the Kamauli 
grant of his former minister, Yaidyadeva, the son of Ramapala’s 

1 Ibid., IV. 8, 10. 

2 In fixing the date of Ramapala’s death an undue importance is sometimes attached 
to a passage contained in a work called Sekasubhodaya, which professes to be a narrative of 
the life of a Musalman saint who is said to have come to Bengal during the reign of 
Lakshmanasena in the 12th century. The book has been recently published with editorial 
notes by Sukumar Sen and a. Foreword by Dr. Sunifcikdmar Chatter jee. The passage (see 
G-RM, Intro , p. 9 ; Saiiitya, 1301 BS., pp 3-10} in question is a mutilated verse which gives 
the date of Barnrpala’i death. T lie reading of the passage is so uncertain that it seems no 
definite conclusion can be arrived at. D. 0. Bhattaeharyya took the date as equivalent to 
1111 A.D, (Ind; Ant., 1920, p 192), bat subsequently changed it to 1042 or A.D. 1120, 
IHQ, 1927, p. 583). It is to be noted, howevar, that at the end of the verse, mentioned 
above, the numerals 922 are pat in, corresponding to 1000 A.D., which it would be absurd to 
accept as the date of Ramapala’s death. The work is considered to be a literary forgery. 
Dr. Chatterjee holds that it is not later than the 16th century (B. D. Banerji, JBOBS, 
1928, p.522). 

3 The existence of more than one son besides Rajyapala is also indicated in the RC. Com. 
on 1.23 : yair=nnandanai!j putraih Rajyapaladibhih tesham... 
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adviser Bodhideva by his wife Pratapadevi. This inscription 
records two important events of his reign. The first was a naval 
battle in Southern Bengal, in which Kumarapala was helped by 
his minister Vaidyadeva. To judge from the vivid though brief 
description given of it in the Kamauli Plates, it appears to 
have been a close fight involving the employment of a large 
naval force on the part of the Pala monarch ( Yasy*=muttam - 
V ahgasahgara-jaye nau-vata-JiMrava-trastair-d dik-karibhis ~ cha 
yann=achalitamchenn-asti tad-gamyabhuh — v. 11). As there is 
no mention of the enemy against whom this battle was fought, 
there seems to be no alternative but to attempt a reasonable 
guess. It is probable that this event was preceded by an inva- 
sion of Bengal by Chodagahga, 1 the lord of Utkala ( c . 1076- 
1147 A.D.), as recorded in the Kendupatna inscription of 
Narasimhadeva II. He is said to have exacted tribute from 
the people living on the banks of the Ganges (v. 22) and 
compelled the ruler of Mandara to flee for the safety of his life, 
(v. 30). We have already seen that during the reign of 
Ramapala a Sura prince was the master of Apara (western)- 
Mandara. It may be presumed that the territory of Mandara 
attacked by the Utkala king was not distinct from the principal- 
ity of Apara- Mandara which flourished in the time of Ramapala. 
A fatal blow thus appears to have been struck at the power of 
the Sura family by Chodagahga’s violent raid. There is no 
evidence to suggest that the Utkala king’s invasion brought him 
into direct contact with the Palas and that he suffered a defeat 
at their hands. The political condition of the region along the 
western side of the Bhagirathi was disturbed as a result of his 
successful inroad, full advantage of which may have been taken 
by Vijayasena of the Karnata-Iishatriya family, already settled 
in Radha, for the consolidation of his position. 2 He may have 
next prepared himself for an attack on the Pala territory of 

1 JA8B, 1896, p, 2S9. 

3 See injra, Chap. XI. 
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Northern Bengal, but Kumarapala, as the evidence of the 
Kamauii Plates shows, succeeded in checking his enemy by a 
naval victory along the southern course of the Bhagirathi. 

The other incident noted in the Kamauii inscription is the 
revolt of Timgyadeva, the subordinate chief of Kamarupa, which 
had been brought under the sway of Grauda during Bamapala’s 
reign. Though treated with respect (Satkritasya—v. 13) he 
began to show disaffection towards the imperial throne. When 
the news of his rebellion reached his ear, the Gaudesvara 
Kumarapala appointed the renowned Vaidyadeva, who had 
proved his ability in the recent campaign in Southern Bengal, 
to take the place of Timgyadeva who ruled in the east [ Etadrise 
\$b) Hui-hirii-bhuci sat-kntsaya 8 n-Timgyadeva-nripater — 
mkritim nisamya | Gaudesvarena bhuxi tasya naresvaratve 3ri- 
Vaidyadeva uraklrtt ir «■ ay am niyuktah—v. 13). The minister 
acquitted himself well in the discharge of the task imposed upon 
him. He defeated the rebel prince in battle and established 
himself securely as the lord of Kamarupa ( tam—avanipatim jitvd 
yuddhe babhum mahtpati — v. 14). Prom the evidence of v. 13 
of the Kamauii inscription, it is clear that the source of Vaidya- 
deva’s authority in Kamarupa was an imperial commission. It 
is difficult to say if the office conferred on him was compatible 
with his assumption of complete independence as is indicated 
by the bestowal of the usual paramount titles of puramehara, 
parama-bhattaraka and maharajadhiraja on him in II. 47-48 of 
the inscription . If he had attempted to break away from the 
imperial control of Grauda when Kumarapala was still on 
the throne, he would have been guilty of repeating the policy of 
Timgyadeva, whom he had been delegated by his master to 
replace. But as Vaidyadeva enjoyed the confidence of Kumara- 
pala, the latter may have waived at his independence. In that 
case the year 4 mentioned in the Kamauii Plates , 1 although 

* B. C. Majumdar believes that the Kamauii grant was issued during Kumarapala 's 
reign, see JASB, (N.S.), XVIII, 1921, p. S, n. R. D. Banerji thinks that this is absurd, 
JB0BS, X93S, pp . 629, 530. 
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apparently belonging to Vaidyadeva’s independent reign, may 
have fallen within the period of Kumarapala’ s rule. But it is 
more likely that Vaidyadeva became independent immediately 
after the death of Kumarapala whom he had loyally served. 
From astronomical calculations Yenis arrived at the conclusion 
that the year 4 of the Kamauli inscription might have corre- 
sponded to one of the following dates : A. I). 1077, 1096, 
1115, 1123, 1134, 1142, 1161. 1 D. 0. Bhattacharya 2 3 suggests 
two other possible equivalents, viz., A.D. 1100 and 1119. Of 
these dates, A.D. 1115, through rejected by Yenis, nearly corre- 
sponds, according to our chronological arrangement, to the end of 
Kumarapala' s reign. YVe have no definite evidence to show how 
long Kumarapala ruled. A period of about four or five years may 
be assigned to this monarch. 8 Kumarapala was succeeded by 
his son, Gfopala III. His Manda inscription (in the Rajshahi 
district) 4 is believed by some to be a posthumous record. But the 
test is so obscure that no definite conclusion on the point can be 
arrived at. The evidence of the Rdmacharita may be interpreted 
to mean that he was secretly put to death. 5 6 The Manahali grant 
of Madanapala, which describes the sports of Gfopaia during his 
infancy, seems to lend support to the view that he died early. 8 
He was succeeded by his uncle, Madanapala, 7 Ramapala’s young- 
est son by his queen MadanadevI, who may have killed his 
nephew for securing the throne for himself. Madanapfila’s wife 
(Pattamahadevi) was called Cbitramatika. 8 The Manahali grant 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 349. 

2 IHQ, HT,p. 581. 

3 That Kumarapala had a short reign may be surmised from the fact that only one 
verse is devoted to him in the RO.-ilV.ll. (...rajyam—upabhujya bharasya surnir — agamad- 
divam tanu-tyagat), 

4 MA.SB., V. p. 102; GLM, p. 158, fn. ; SPP, VoL X, p. 155. 

6 RC. XV. 12; Banglar Itihaa, p. 311. 

6 * Krida-patala-panir— esha sushnve Gopalam = urwi-bhujam j Dhatrl-palanaj-rimbha* 
mana-mahima— v. 17. 

7 Tad- ana Madanadevimandanaschandra-gaur&is-charita*bhuvanagarbhah pramsubhify 
klrfctipnraih Madanapalo Ramapal— atmajanma— v, IS. 

8 L. 45, Manahali grant. 
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which was issued from the victorious camp at Ramavatf, the 
new Gauda capital founded by his father ( gri-Ramavati-nagara - 
parisara-sam — avasita-3rlmaj-jayaskandhdvara t samvat ) in his 
eighth year, is invested with some importance, being the last of 
the Pala records connected with Bengal. la all probability the 
dynasty came to a close with Madanapala. Though there is no 
evidence of his rule in Gauda after his eighth year, it lingered 
in the eastern part of Bihar for about another decade more, as 
may be inferred from an inscription dated in the 19th year of 
his reign, which was found at Jaynagar near Lakshmisarai in 
the Monghyr district. 1 In Gauda the Palas were followed by 
the Karnata-Kshatriyas shortly after Madanapala’s eighth year, 
while there is no proof to show that their authority continued 
in Bihar after the 19th year of his reign. The history of the 
circumstances that culminated in the establishment of the 
Karnata-Kshatriyas as the arbiter of Gauda’s political destiny 
will be told in the next chapter, but we may refer here to certain 
ambitious chiefs who seem to have availed themselves of the 
opportunity, furnished by the decadence of the suzerain power, 
in building up independent principalities in Bihar. Inscriptions 
have brought to light the existence of certain rulers connected 
with Bihar, whose names end with “ Pala,” viz., Yakshapala, 
Palapala and Govindapala. Of these, Govindapala may be left 
out of consideration for the present, as he flourished in a later 
period, in the second half of the twelfth century. There is no 
evidence whatsoever, on the strength of which it may be supposed 
that they were related to the Pala dynasty. Besides the rulers 
mentioned above, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, too, extended their 
political influence into Bihar, which also witnessed for a while 
the rule of the obscure Mana princes of the Hazaribagh 
district. Their activities may be briefly reviewed here. 

Sometime in the eleventh century a small principality was 
established in the western part of the province of Bihar, the 

1 CASE, III, p. 125, No. 17. There is another record of his reign from Bihar, dated in 
the third year. See ibid., p, 124, No. 16. 
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history of which may be compiled from several epigraphical 
records, viz., the Krishnadvarika Temple inscription of 
Yisvaditya , 1 2 dated in the fifteenth year of Nayapala, an inscrip- 
tion of Yisvarupa found inside the Narasimha temple in the 
Yishnupada compound, which also bears the same date 5 
another inscription of Visvarupa , 8 engraved on the wall of a 
small shrine near the Akshayavata at Gaya, dated in the fifth 
year of Yigrahapala III, and the undated Gaya inscription of 
Yakshapala . 4 The family with which these different records 
seem to be connected traces its descent from one Paritosha, a 
Brahmin of low origin, whose name is probably supplied 
by another source, a small inscription engraved on the stone 
below the image of Gadadhara at Gaya . 3 Paritosha’s son 
was Sudraka. He was succeeded by his son, who is called 
Yisvaditya in the Krishnadvarika inscription, but whose name is 
given as Yidvarupa in the remaining records. The latter’s son 
was Yakshapala, who is known from his own inscription at 
Gaya. The genealogy of his family may be represented as 


follows : — 

Paritosha 


j 

Sudraka 


. ' 

Yisvarupa or Yisvaditya 


YAk I 

Yakshapala. 


Their sphere of influence lay in Gaya and its neighbourhood. 
Yakshapala’s inscription begins with a poetical reference to this 
place and its river Phalgu. Sudraka probably began his career 
as a military officer under the Palas and was entrusted with the 

1 JASB, 1900, Pt I, p. 190f. 

2 Hid., p. 191, f.n. on pp. 191-93 ; ASI, 1902-03, pp. 66-07 ; MASB, Vol. V, pp. 77-79. 

3 CASE, Vol. Ill, pp. 182-33 ; MASB, Vol. V, pp. 80-82. 

4 Ina. Ant., XVI. p. 64 ; MASB, V, pp. 96-97. 

6 ASI, Eastern Circle, 1901-02, p. p j MASB, V, pp. 82-88. 
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government of the Gaya district (. Asydm babhuva...Gay = cyam 
paripalita). He is said to have possessed unblemished bravery 
and received the homage of the Gaudesvara in a manner that 
was worthy of a prince (S = oyam-apujayad = Indra-kalpo Gaud- 
■=esvaro — Gaya inscription of Yakshapala). The identity of the 
Gaudesvaro whose patronage he enjoyed may be determined from 
some internal data. In the Narasimha temple inscription of his 
son, Visvarupa, he is mentioned to have governed Gaya for a con- 
siderable time (suchiram) . Secondly, the inscription of his son 
shows that he flourished during the consecutive reigns of Naya- 
pala and Vigrahapala III. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
his father, Sudraka, lived in the latter part of Mahipala Ts reign, 
which, as we have already seen, extended over half a century. 
Sudraka may thus be placed in the first quarter of the 11th 
century A.D. During the time of Visvarupa the connection of 
the family with the Pala dynasty was not broken off. He 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pala kings, Nayapala and 
Vigrahapala, as his inscriptions are dated in their successive 
reigns. According to Yakshapala’s inscription, nripa Visvarlipa. 
was “ an ocean of wonderful manliness ” ( adbhuta-paurusham 
buddhir — abhut). The Krishnadvarika Prasasti ( nirukti ) composed 
by his admirer, the Vajivaidya Sahadeva, states that his inscrut- 
able policy caused confusion among enemies (durnnayasya nayasya 
vidvisham . . .akulani kulani...). He was' a builder of numerous 
temples and a patron of the Brahmin caste at whose disposal he 
placed the wealth of the enemy appropriated by the strength of 
his arms. Visvarupa’s son, Yakshapala, was no doubt a con- 
temporary of Ramapala, but it is noteworthy that there is no 
mention of the Pala king’s name in his Gaya- inscriptions. The 
question whether he declared himself independent cannot be 
definitely answered. His name does not occur in the list of the 
feudatories who joined the Pala emperor during the famous 
Gauda expedition of his reign. If he was a contemporary of 
Bamapala, what were his relationships with the Plthl-pafi 
Devarakshita of the Ckhikkora family, Bhimayasah and Mahana- 
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deva, the ruler of Align ? Was he only a prince of some minor 
rank not deserving to be noticed by the author of the Rama- 
charita ? Taranafch refers to a Yakshapala, son of Eamapala and 
grandson of Hastipala. 1 It is impossible to regard Yakshapala 
of the Gaya inscription as a son of Eamapala, since he is shown 
to have belonged to a different family. 

From Jaynagar in the Monghyr district has come an 

inscription dated in the 35th year of the reign of an 

otherwise unknown king named Palapala. 2 The evidence of 
palaeography places him in the 12th century A.D. The 
assumption that he may have been a scion of the Pala 

dynasty is based on the fact that his name ends with * Pala,’ 
but the case of Yakshapala should warn us against drawing a 
hasty conclusion from the mere evidence of names. If he was a 
member of the Pala dynasty, his connection with Madanapala is 
not known. It may be remembered that a record of the 19th 
year of Madanapala’s reign was found at Jaynagar — the same 

place which has supplied us with the inscription of the reign of 
Palapala, mentioned above. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
Palapala succeeded Madanapala in the Monghyr district after the 
19th year of the latter’s reign. It is not, however, necessary to 
suppose from the evidence of his Jaynagar inscription that 
Palapala’s reign commenced from the date of his occupation of 
this region. But if the title £ Gaudesvara ’ has any meaning, it 
must be concluded that he held the political control of the 

1 Ind. Ant., IV, p. 306. 

* CASE, III, No. 38, Pt. XLV ; JB )RS, 192$, pp. 489, 494, ami Plate. According to 
il. D. Ranerji Palapala may have been a Pala king. See ibid. He believes that* lie ruled 
in Eastern Magadha only. But that does not explain why he assumed the title of GaudeS- 
vara. In his chronology of the Palas (see ibid) he places Madanapala c. 1104-26, and Palapala 
c. 1126-61. But the Lar Plates of the Gihadavala king Govindachandra prove that ho was 
residing at Mudgagiri (Monghyr) in V.S. 1202 = 1146 A.D. Palapala’s rule must have ended 
before this date. R. 0. Majjnm&ar contests the reading * Gaudesvara ’ in the Jaynagar ins. 
See JBORS, 1929, p. 649, He thinks that ‘ Gai * instead of ‘ Gan ’ is possible But on 
a reference to the Plate in JBORS, 1928 (Plate facing p. 489), we find that the reading 
* Gau * can be supported, 
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northern part of Bengal in the 35th year of his reign. It seems 
that his career as a ruler began somewhere else than Eastern 
Bihar, which he probably occupied later in his life. In the cir- 
cumstances two alternative theories may be advanced. Either, 
Palapala took possession of Gauda from Madanapala some time 
after the eighth year of the latter’s reign, when he was still its 
master as the Manahali grant shows, or Madanapala continued 
to rule Gauda as well as Eastern Bihar till his 19th year, when 
Palapala, whose career had already started elsewhere, succeeded 
in establishing his authority in these territories. We cannot say 
where he came from, but the period assigned to him on pakeo- 
graphical grounds, shows that YakshapFila of Gaya may have 
been his earlier contemporary. He may have originally 
been Yakshapala’s successor in Gaya, but about this there is 
no evidence at all. According to the chronological scheme 
followed by us, Madanapala’s eighth year would correspond to 
about 1123 A.D. The Senas, as will be seen in the next 
chapter, conquered Gauda about 1114 A.D. Whichever of the 
two theories suggested above may be considered reasonable, the 
chronological plan is not in conflict with the probability of a 
few years’ reign that may be attributed to Palapala as a Gau- 
desvara. In any case it is difficult to hold that his reign 
commenced after the 19th year of Madanapala (c. 1134 A.D.). 
This would mean that he ruled Gauda till about 1169 A.D., 
which is not possible as the Senas must have occupied Gauda 
by that time. Besides, as the Ear Plates 1 of the Gahadavala 
monarch Govindaehandra prove that he was staying at Mudga- 
giri (Monghyr) in 1146 A.D., Palapala -s reign must have come 
to an end by that date. 

The family of Yakshapala may have latterly found a rival to 
their power in the Mana princes whose names are available from 
the Govindapur inscription ($. 1159) of the poet Gangadhara. 2 

1 Ep. Ind„ Vol. Vn, p. 98. 

2 iSp. Ind. , Vol. II, pp. 330-42. 
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This inscription records the history of Gangadhara’s family which 
came into contact with the Mana rulers of Magadha. In the 
Sanskrit anthology, Saduhtikarnamrita, compiled in 1205 A.D., are 
to be found verses of six poets bearing the names of the six of Maga 
Brahmins, mentioned in this inscription. The author of the 
inscription traces his genealogy from Damodara, whose son was 
Chakrapani. He had two sons, Manoratha and Dasaratha, who 
are said to have been treated with kindness by contemporary 
princes ( narendmih sapremabhih). Yarn am ana, the Mana king 
(nansvara) of Magadha, appointed Manoratha as a PraUham 
and his brother to the post of a Superintendent. Manoratha’sson, 
Gaiigadhara, served under Rudramana, who was most probab-ly 
Varnamana’s son. The origin of the Manas can be carried back 
to a much earlier period. The DudhpaniRock (in the Iiazaribagh 
district) 1 inscription, written in characters of the 8th century 
A.D., preserve interesting details regarding three brothers, 
Udayamana, Sridhautamana and Ajitamana, who went on 
business of trade from Ayodliya to Tamralipti. On their way 
back home they stopped at a village called Bhramarasalmali, 
which belonged to king Adisimha of Magadha (vv. 4-5). Udaya- 
mana became a favourite of Adisimha who bestowed a charter 
(Snpatta) on him. The people too were highly pleased with 
him and with the approval of the King made him their raja. 
Subsequently, at the request of the inhabitants of two other 
villages, Nabhutishandaka and Chhingala (vv. 20-23) he himself 
placed his two brothers, Ajitamana and Sridhautamana, at the head 
of their affairs, who were, of course, required to act in subordination 
to him. The Manas, whose history thus began in the district of 
Hazaribagh are never heard of again till after about three centuries 
or more, when the find-place of the Govindapur inscription 
associates them with the western part of the Gaya district. 
Rudramana, under whom the author of the inscription served, has 
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been credited with having recovered his reaim from the hands 
of his adversaries (v. 24). Gangadhara appears to have been 
described as a magician in battle. It is likely that the Manas 
in their attempt to advance northwards came into collision with 
Yakshapala’s family. As Rudramana seems to have been alive 
in A.D. 1137, the date of the Govindapur inscription, it may 
not be wrong to suppose that his predecessor, Varnamana, was 
ruling c. A.D. 1100. It seems that, the Manas were on friendly 
terms with the Palas. Gahgadhara, who held service under 
Rudramana, married PasaladevI, the daughter of the Adhikarika 
(Superintendent?) Jayapani who was a friend of the Gauda 
king ( Gaiidaraja-suhrida ...). He is probably to be identified either 
With Kumarapala or his brother, Madanapala. While this scram- 
ble for power was going on among pretty princes with the collapse 
of the central government, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj took the 
opportunity of extending their authority into the province. The 
Maner Plates 1 show that the Gahadavala king Govindachandra 
succeeded in ^penetrating as far east as Patna by A.D. 1126 
(V.S. 1183). His Lar Plates dated in V.S. 1202 (1146 A.D.) 
state that he was residing at Mudgagiri in that year. 2 It may 
be remembered in this connection that one of his queens was 
KumaradevI, the daughter of Devarakshita of Pithi, son-in-law 
of Ramapala’s uncle, Mathanadeva. In A.D. 1146 he is again 
found making a grant of land from Mudgagiri (Monghyr). 


1 JASB., N. S., 1922, p. 81 ff. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. vni, p. 98 , 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Sena Rulers of Bengal 

The epigraphical records of the Senas. The origin of the dynasty. Their activities in 
the South. Contact with Bengal. Poundation of an independent dynasty. Chodaganga’s 
invasion. Vijayasena — his date and conquests. Ramapala imprisoned!?;. The final 
capture of Gauda. Vallalasena — his marriage with a Chalukya princess. His date. 
Lakshma^asena— -his conquests. The Lakshin anasena era. Lakshmapasena’s sons. Conflict 
with the Muhammadans. Desertion of Nudia The Muhammadan Conquest. 

The Senas, a band of political adventurers from the South, 
took advantage of the decline of the Pala dynasty in founding an 
independent state in Bengal in the eleventh century, which 
developed into a considerably large empire and was ultimately 
overthrown by the Muhammadans. 

An intelligible idea regarding their origin and the expansion 
of their power can be formed from their own records which 
may be enumerated under the following groups arranged chrono- 
logically : 

A. Inscriptions of the reign of Vijayasena : 

(a) The undated Deopara prasasti. 1 

(b) The Barrackpur grant dated in the year 62. 2 3 

(c) The Paikora Image-inscription. 8 

B. An inscription of the reign of Vallalasena : 

(a) The Naihati or Sitahati copper-plate dated in the 
■ year II. 4 

1 Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 305ft ; IB., p. 42ff. 

5 R. D. Banerji, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 278ff; E. G. Basab, Sahitya, B.S. 1328, p. 812; 

ib, p 578 . • . ■ 

3 ASL, 1921-22, pp. 78-79 ; IB. , p. 168. . 

* SPP., Vol. XVII, p. 231ft ;• E.D. Banerji, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 156-63 ; IB., p. «8ff. 
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C. The inscriptions of Lakshmanasena : 

(a) The G-ovindapur (a village in the district of 24-Parganas) 
copper-plate, dated in the year 2. 1 

(b) The Anulia (a village near Eanaghat in the Nadia district) 
copper-plate, dated in the year 3. 2 3 

(c) The Tarpandlghi (in the Dinajpur district), dated in 
the year 3. 8 

(d) The Madhainagar (in the Serajganj subdivision of the 
Pabna district) grant, 4 belonging to the first anniversary of the 
principal coronation ( ? — Purvaka-mul-dbhishekah). 

(e) The Dacca image-inscription, dated in the year 3. 5 6 

(/) The Saktipur (a village in the Sadar subdivision of 
the Murshidabad district) copper-plate, dated in the 6th 
year. 0 

(g) The Bhowal (in the Dacca district) copper-plate, dated 
in the year 27 (?). 7 

1 A. C. Vidyabhiisha$a, Bharntavarsha, 1332 B.S., pp. 441*45, with Plates; IB., 
pp. 92-98. 

2 JASB., LXIX (1900), Pt. 1, pp. 61-65 ; IB., pp. 81-91. 

3 Westmacott, JASB., XLIY (1875), Pt. 1, p. Iff; R. D. Banerji, SPP., Yol. XVII, 

p. 1352 with Plates : Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 62 with Plates; IB., pp. 99-105. 

* B. D. Banerji, JASB. (N.S.), Yol. V (1909), p. 4672 and Plates; IB., pp. 106-15. 

6 R. D. Banerji, JASB. (N.S.), Vol. IX (1913), pp. 289-90 ; IB., pp. 116-17. 

6 R. Basu, SPP., XXXVII, p. 2162 (Here the date is read as the year — Sam. 3); 

D. C. Ganguly, Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 211-19, with Plates. Eor the reading of the date, see 
ibid., p. 215, also n. 10. 

7 H. H. Wilson, Proc. ASB., May, 1829 ; N. K. Bhattasali refers to a lost copper- 
plate from Bhowal and attempts to trace its contents in IHQ., Ill, pp. 89-96. Mr. H. N. 
Randle, while stating the circumstances under which he found out a number of inscriptions in 
the India Office Library, London, announces the existence among them of a copper-plate 
which appears to him to be identical with the one referred to by N. K. Bhattasali (foe. 
cit.), in IHQ., XV, pp. 300-02. Mr. Randle has, in his highly welcome paper, given a tenta- 
tive account of the contents of the inscription, from which it appears that Dr. Bhatiasali's 
guess that it closely resembled the Madhainagar grant is true. The first 24 lines 
(13 verses in all) are the same as those to be found in the Madhainagar grant. 
Lines 25-28 contain Lakshma$asena*s name and titles including ‘ Parama-NSrasimha *; 
lines 29-33 contain the usual list of officials ; lines 34-44 supply the names of the two villages 
granted with a statement of boundaries, etc. As regards the place-names, Mr. Randle is 
certain itonly about Paundravardhana. The name of the donee and other particulars about him 

(Padman&bbadeva Sarman) are to be found in lines 45-47. The plate gives Kalyai^adevi as 
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(h) The Sundarban copper-plate, 1 dated either in the year 
2 or 3. 

D. Inscriptions of the reign of Visvarupasena : 

(a) The Calcutta-Sahitya Parishat or Mymensingh comer 

plate grant. 2 11 

(b) The Madanpada grant dated in the year 14. 3 

E. An inscription of the reign of Kesavasena : 

The Edilpur grant dated in the year 3. 4 

The descent from the Moon claimed by the Senas supplies 
a fruitful theme for the exercise of poetical imagination in these 
inscriptions. The Moon is described by the author of the 
Barrackpur inscription as ‘the son of the ocean of milk,’ the friend 
of the Mind-born, ‘ the crest-ornament of the husband of the 
Mountain s daughter,’ the mark on the forehead of the youthful 
female representing the Eastern Quarter, the Jewel on the 

the name of one of the two MahSdevrs, by when, the merit accruing to the gift was to be 

8 ” 6d ‘ . L,n ®f ”*? heS the epithet an-raja-Madana-Sankara-narapati to Lakshmanasena 
d mentions the Minister of war and peace in Gauda (Gauda-mahasandhivigrahika) as data 

ZZn'll f gra “\ , lD ® ‘ be d ^-tions of the king and the data 

ThST o 7 r‘r y abb, ' eVlated f0rm -’ N. K. Ebattasali suggested the date to be 
either the year 27 or 37, but Mr. Handle states that the grant gives “a very legible re<mal 
year in two numerals,” which he reads as 07 ,,1 f 1 „ 

(Karttika) in line 6. ^ ° f th ® m ° Dth 18 g,ve “ 49 K5 ' 

1 discovered about the year 1868 A.D., in the Sundarbans (District 24-Parganas). Notv 

2L«:s:*n y ;s g :is ayara ^s r yoa Beagaii i —* 

as those of the AnulTa grant. ’ ’ ’ PP ' ' S ° m6 Ver8es Me the 8a “ 6 

was Sastri IHQ Vol. II, March, 1928, pp. 77* ; IS., p. 140*. This inscription 

CaiLtasltv p rD ® C r Se6lB ”M40. The inscription is conveniently calied the 

Mcutt -Stoya Parishat grant as it is now in the custody of that Society. It was with 
the Ra) family of Susang in Mymensingh district for some time 
N. N. Vasn, JASB., 1896, Pt. 1, p. 6ff ; IB. p. 132ff. 

N N Vssh'TpT 'f B -’ VIr ’ PP '. 43 ' 46 ' ! R - D - Banerji, JASB..N.S., Vol. X, pp. 97ff; 
Vidvaninaseni p • 6 , Dame ™ e ^'rion of the Madanapacfa grant (see above) as that of 

XZZSZZ zs r D r~ ■— » M ,v„ 

siven bv Prins^n tb t • ^ ^ aK6r ^ shows that the correct reading is that 

which PrinseD’ ” . a 6 18 mi8SID g- The lithograph from a mechanical estampase, on 

which Prinsep s reading was based, is to be relied on. 


• : : ■ ' : 
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summit of the Eastern Mountain, the god in the temple of sky, 
the essence of the denizens of heaven. ( Asti kshira-maharnavasya 
tanayah prey (in — manojanmanas = chakshuh tfriparinetur = adri- 
tanaya-bharttuh sirobhusana(m) | Prag-asdtaninl-laldta-tilakam 
purvvadri-chudamanir = dyor-devalaya-daivatam divishadam sdras 
— v. 2.) Umapati, a well-known Sanskrit poet of the period, 
invokes in the Deopara prasasti, composed by him, the victory 
of the Moon, the nectar-rayed king, whose throne is the gold- 
like matted locks of Siva, fanned by the fly-whisk of the sprays 
of the Ganges, which are like clusters of flowers, and whose 
parasol (the symbol of sovereignty) is the serpent, fastened round 
the head of Siva, with its white and gay hoods looking like ‘ the 
borders of its canopy ’ ( Yat-simhasamm — Uvarasyakanaka-prdyam 
jata-mandalam Gangd-slkara-manjarl-parikarair = yach-chamara- 
kriya | Stet- o tp h ulla-phananchalah 8iva-$irah-sandana-dam = 

oragas = chhattram yasya jayaty = asdva-charamo raja sudha- 
didhitih 11 v. 3). The magic influence of the Moon on the uni- 
verse occasions a poetical effusion on the part of the author of the 
Naihati inscription. With the advent of the Beloved of Night 
( tami-vallabha ) ‘ the ocean swells with the abundance of joy,’ 
Cupid becomes the hero of the three worlds and kumuda flowers 
awake from their sleep (Harsh —ochchMla-pariplavo nidhir = apdm 
trailokya-vnah Smaro nis — tandrah kumud — akara — v. 2). The 
rest of the records continue to pay this kind of a stereotyped 
tribute to the mythical origin of the Senas. It may be men- 
tioned here that all the grants grouped under 0 have a common 
verse on the subject with the exception of the Madhainagar in- 
scription which adds a new one to the stock. There is good 
reason to attribute the authorship of the last-mentioned grant to 
Umapati who composed the Deopara prasasti. 1 The grants of 

1 JASB., H*S.» 3909, p. 469 ; IB. p. 107. The Deopara ins. shows that he lived in the 
age of Vijay&sena. According to Merutunga’s Prabandhachintamani he was a contemporary 
and minister of Iiakshmaijasena. (See Tawney, Intro., pp. XMII, p. 181, n.'4). Four 
verses from the Deopara, praiasti (7, 23, 24 and 30) are included in the Saduktikarpampfca, 
see I ASB-., 1906, p. 160; JDL , XVI, p. 68. 
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Visvarupasena and Kesavasena, the tests of which are 
almost similar, agree in having the same verse devoted to the 
praise of the Moon. As regards the lineage of the Senas, 
some information more useful for historical purposes is, 
however, available. In the Deopara, inscription they are 
said to have belonged to an illustrious family of rulers, 
which came from the Deccan ( dakshinatya-kshonindraih — 
v. 4) and the royal line has been designated as that of the 
Senas (Ssn-dnvavaye- — v. 5). The same record describes 
them as Brahmakshatriyas (Brahmakshatriydndm=ajani — 
v. 5). In the Barrackpur grant their ancestors are called 
rdjaputras, who enjoyed the rulership of the earth ( avani-tala - 
bhujo rajaputra babhuvuh — v. 3), and settled the boundaries 
of different quarters by the imposition of taxes (Tad=vamk 
raja-hamsachchhada-visada-yasahhaumudmi = udglrantah khelantah 
kshma-dharanam = upari kara-sam = dropa-swiantit-dsah — v. 3). 
It is further stated in this grant that they were born of a 
Kshatriya family {Kshalriyanam — v. 4). The Madhainagar 

grant informs us that their family, whose achievements were made 
famous through the medium of legendary literature like that of 
the Pur anas, belonged to the Karndta-Kshatriya race ( Pauranibhih 
kathabhih prathita-guna-gane . . .Karndta-kshatriydnam — v. 4). The 
same inscription speaks of Lakslunanasena, a member of the 
dynasty, as a glory of the Brahmakshatriyas ( Brahmakshatriyas - 
Sumeru... p. 31). In the later grants of the Senas there is 
no reference to their Deccan origin. But their alleged 
connection with the Lunar race of rulers was never lost 
-"sight of, as it has been emphasised in the introductory 
verses, common to the Edilpur, Madanpada and Bhowal (?) 
grants, in agreement with the earlier records of the 
dynasty. To sum up, the Senas claim themselves to have 
been Kshatriyas connected with the Lunar family. The 
statement that they belonged to the Brahmakshatriya clan, to 
be found in the Deopara prasasti and the Madhainagar grant, 
requires some explanation. This term has been interpreted by 
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Dr. D. Bi. Bhandarkar 1 to mean that the Senas were originally 
Brahmins by caste, but that they subsequently came to be regarded 
as Kshatriyas when they began to perform kingly functions. It 
is to be remembered that their inscriptions throughout dilate upon 
their lunar origin, besides describing themselves as descendants 
of Kshatriya-rajaputras . The real object of the inscriptions in 
applying the epithet ‘ Brahmakshatriyas ’ to the Senas was pro- 
bably to give expression to the fact that though Kshatriyas by 
caste, these rulers were devoted to the cultivation of the 
Brahmanieal culture. One of the Senas, Samantasena, has 
been called Brahmavadi in the Deopara prasasti (v. 5.). The 
most important information to be gathered from the epigraphic 
source is that they came from the Deccan. 2 * But it is difficult 
to be precise as regards the time when the Karnata-Kshatriyas 
first established themselves in Bengal. The door for the influx 
of the Southerners into the plains of Hindustan had not been kept 
closed. It appears from the Monghyr grant, as already suggested 
in the last chapter, that the Karnatas probably formed an element 
injthe administrative system of the Pala empire as early as the 
time of Devapala. The identity of the Karnatakas against 
whom Mahipala fought yet remains uncertain. The series of 
Rashtrakuta and Chalukya invasions of Northern India, to which 
contemporary records bear witness, may have quite possibly been 
responsible for a steady flow of Karnataka settlers into 
different parts of Eastern India, specially Magadha and Bengal. 
They were stirred into new activity in the latter part of the 11th 

1 D. R. Bhandarkar, The Guhilots, JASB., N. S., 1909, p. 186. Certain kings of 

Champa are described in their inscrs. as Brahmakshatriyas. See R. C. Majumdar, Champa 
(Ancient Colonies in the Par East, Vol I, pp. 215-16). Kielhorn took 4 Brahroakshatriya^am * 
to refer to the clans of the Brahman as and the Kshatriyas, see Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p, 305. 
But it seems to have been correctly translated by D. R. Bhandarkar. 

^ R. C. Majumdar has drawn afcttention to the fact that a line of Jaina professors con- 
nected with the Dharwar district in the Bombay Presidency, who flourished during the period 
c. 950-1054 A.D., had their names ending with £ Sena ’ (cf. Kumarasena, Virasena, Kanaka- 
sena, Iryasena, etc.). He suggests that the Senas may have originally been connected with 
the Senas of Dharwar, and later changed their religion from Jainism to Hinduism. See 

Proc. of the Third Oriental Congress, Calcutta, pp. 343-45. 
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century, making a bid for political supremacy with the decay 
of the ancient ruling dynasties. They may have received a new 
impetus in this direction from the Chalukya- invasion of G-auda 1 
by Karnatendu Vikramaditya (VI). According to the Nagpur 
pmsasti of Udayaditya the Karnatas associated themselves with 
the Chedi king Kama who with their help overran Malava like 
a sea. 2 This alliance probably facilitated the movement that 
soon after Kama’s death made a Karnata warrior called Nanya 
the ruler of Mithila (1097 A.D.). The growth of the political 
power of the Karndta-Kshatriyas in Bengal dated from about 
the same period. 

The earliest of the Senas mentioned in their inscrip- 
tions is VTrasena, whose name occurs only in the Deopara 
prahsU, and the Barrackpur, Naihati, and Madhainagar grants. 
(Dakshinatya-kshonindrair== VVirasena-prabhritibhir = abhitah— 
Deopara— v. 4.) Kielhorn is inclined to regard him as a mythical 
hero. There is some ground for this supposition, since it is stated 
that it was Vyasa who composed verses devoted to the sacred ex- 
position of the qualities of Vlrasena and other rulers of the South 
m whose lineage the Senas were born. ( Yach = charitr=dnuekmt&- 
panchaya-suchayah. . .pranitah — v. 4, Deopara prasasti.) Thegenea- 
logy of the Senas is traced to a remote antiquity in Anandabhatta’s 
a a ac larita, written in the 16th century, which, however, 
oes not refer to their Karnata origin. In its view the Senas 
were descended from Anga, who was a Baleya Kshatriya. They 
regarded as their ancestors mythical figures such as Dadhivahana, 
asarat a, etc. They are said to have been born in the family 
of Ppthusena (Prithusen-dmaye) , son of Vrishasena and grandson 

arna. To this lineage belonged Vlrasena, who married 

LtT The J? and Timas of 

p 290 ^ d discussion of ins date, see Ind. Ant., 1918, 

* X E P- Vol. II, p. 185. ; : 

by gastri p 48 Tn^fV ^ g§stri * Cha P* P-55; Translation of the same 

kLCLl,. ”' k “■* «• - **** «..**» 
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Somafca, daughter of a Grauda Brahmin ( Gauda-Brdhmana-kanyam 
Somatam = udvahishyati) . This family produced riders, endowed 
with immeasurable prowess (lad-anvavmja-janmano rdjano’mita- 
paurushdh ) . 

The next name in the genealogical account as given in 
some of the Sena inscriptions as well as the Ballalacharita 
is that of Samantasena, who appears as the first historical 
member of the family. There is no reference to his- name in 
the grants of Visvariipasena and Kesavasena and out of the six 
available grants of Lakshmanasena only the Madhainagar plate 
knows him. According to the Deopara prasasti he was the head- 
garland of the clan of the Brahnakshatriyas (Kula-sirodama 
Samantasenah) . The Madhainagar grant, however, substitutes 
Karndia-kshatriydndm in place of Brahmakshatriyas on this 
occasion ( Kamatakshatriydndm kulaSirddama Samantasenah).. 
Samantasena’s position in chronology may be approximately 
determined from the fact that his grandson Vijayasena was almost 
certainly a contemporary of Nanya of Mithila (1097 A.D). Thus 
he can be easily placed in the latter half of the 11th century. The 
comparative importance of his position in relation to the future 
attainments of his family may be realised from the fact that in 
the Deopara inscription no less than five verses have been devoted 
to a delineation of his glories. Prom the account given in this 
record two principal facts of his life may be gathered. First, 
in the earlier part of his career he achieved a military success in 
some memorable fight in the South, and second, his later life 
was spent in the company of Brahmin ascetics on the banks of 
the Ganges. The battle in which he distinguished himself was 
fought against an enemy of the Karnata fortune (durvvrittanam = 
a yam = arihul-dkirna-Karndta-lakshmi-Iuntdkdndm, v. 8, Deo- 
para). The epithet ekdhgavlra, which has been conferred 
on him in this passage, probably means that on this occasion 
he was placed at the head of one of the constituent branches 
of an army collected by some Karnata king to repel the 
hostile forces. In the course of the battle he killed many of 
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his opponents (kadana-m,atanot-tcidrig=ekdhgavira). The effect 
of the terrible carnage that was caused during these operations 
is said to have been still visible at the time of the composition 
of the Deopara prasasti [ yasmdd = adyapy — avihata-vasd-mansa - 
medah-subhikshcim hnshyat-paiiras — tyajati na dtiam dakshinam 
pre{ta)-bharttd] . The inscription does not furnish any details 
regarding the parties involved in this conflict, which was 
apparently conducted on a considerable scale. But as the 
Karnata people appear to have come out victorious, it may 
be possible to infer that the Deopara prasasti refers to the 
famous battle of Koppam that was fought in A.D. 1052 between 
the Chalukya king Somesvara Ahavamalla and the Cbola 
Rajadhiraja. The latter lost his life in the course of this 
engagement, which decided that the river Tuhgabhadra should 
be fixed as the northern frontier of the Chola empire. 1 
That Samantasena obtained his military laurels in the South 
(disam dakshinam) is also indicated in the passage which says 
that war-ballads relating to him were sung along the borders of 
the Adam’s Bridge ( Udglyante yadiyah skhalad <= udadhi- 
jal-ollola-siteshu setoh kachchhdnteshv = ap$arobhir...yuddha- 
gathah—v. 5). Verses 6-7 of the Deopara inscription easily 
produce the impression that he was a skilled warrior whose fame 
spread over a wide tract of country ( yasmin sahgara-chatvare... 
yena kripana-kalabhujagah khelayitah ...... grihad-griham - 

upagatam vrajati pattamm pattanad...yasah). He was the cause 
of the destruction of enemies (Satrumm = antakarttd — v. 4, 
Barrackpur grant), the conqueror of foes, who used to put 
himself in the forefront of battles (rana-sirasi jit-drati-Samanta- 
senah — Barrackpur grant). He rendered the earth devoid of 
heroes {niwmram-urvvilahm—^. 4, Madhainagar grant). There 
is no evidence to show that he enjoyed the position of an indepen- 
dent monarch. He seems to ha,ve signalised his military services 
through his devotion to friends and adherence to truth {asid~ 

1 Kielhorn’s List, Ep. Ind-, VII, App., Nos. 744-46, 743, 719, 751, etc; Bp. M., XU, 
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djanmarakta—pranayi-gana- manordjya- siddhipratishtha - srUailah 
satyasilo — Naihati grant, v. 4). In his later life he retired to live 
in the society of ascetics whose hermitages on the banks of the 
Ganges were full of sacrificial activity in his time (udgandhlny = 
djyddMmair-tmnriga-sisur = asitd khinna - vaikhmasa-stri-stanya- 
kshtrdni kira-prakara-parichita-brahmapdrayandni 1 Yen-asevyante 
seshe vayasi bhava-bhaydskandibhir=mmaskarindraih purnn = 
otsihgani Gangd-pulina-parisar = aranya-puny — dsramdni — v. 9, 
Deopara inscription). This statement seems to be supported 
by the testimony of the Madhainagar grant, according 
to which he washed his sabre in the water of the 
Ganges, besmeared with the blood of his slain enemies 
[... Naka-nadyam nirniktd yena yudhyad — ripu-rudhira-han= 
akirm-dharah (kri) pariah — v. 4.]. He is himself called Brahma- 
cadi , which may suggest that after his retirement he devoted 
himself to philosophical studies in association with the learned 
Brahmins among whom he chose to live. It may be a mistake 
to suppose that this was the starting-point of the contact of the 
Senas with Bengal, for, in the Naihati grant it is said that 
Samantasena was born in the family of princes of the lunar 
race, who had adorned Rad ha — thus indicating a pre-existent 
connection between the Senas and that part of the province 

(. Radham = akalita-charair = bhushayanto = ' nubhdvaih 

jajnire rajaputrah. . .teshdm varhse — vv. 3-4), in the course of 
which they seem to have granted protection to those who were in 
need of it (...abhaya-vitarana — Naihati grant). The conclusion 
may be arrived at that the ancestors of Samantasena formed a 
fighting group from the South, settled in Radha, whose assis- 
tance was useful to kings, and that during the time of Samanta- 
sena they set themselves to a serious attempt to increase their 
political influence in the territory. Probably he was also called by 
the name Mrigahka 1 (priya-kumuda-van = olldsa-lildmrigdhkah 
—Naihati grant, v. 8). 

♦ 

1 This biruda was adopted by the Kamariipa king Bhaskatavaraian’s father in the 
sixth century A.D., see Ep. Ind.,XII, p. 69. 
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Samantasena was succeeded by his son Hemantasena 
whose name appears in ail the grants except those of 
his great-grandsons, Kesavasena and Visvarupasena. There ig 
a lot of vague praise of the qualities and attainments of Hemanta- 
sena in these records, which refer to his £ wonderful ’ martial 
skill (...asei-cha kausalam — abhud. . .adbhutam — v. 13 , Deopara) 
his spears dealing destruction to his enemies (... 3alyavr=mi - 
dirn-orasam virdnam—v. 12, Deopara), his glories “ which 


travelled up to the boundary of Indra’s garden ” ( arama-slma-viha - 
rana-lalitdh klrttayah yasya — Naihati grant), his universal fame due 
to the strength of his mighty arms ( i’cidiyair—a-dydpi prachita- 
bhuja-tejas-sahacharair = yasobhih sobhante pundhi-pciriniiddha 
iva didah — Anulia, Govindapur, TarapandTghi grants of Lakshma- 
nasena v. 5), touching the crest of the Sumeru mountain 
(Yaso.. . Sumeru-mauli-militam . . .Madhainagar grant, v. 5 ). Refer- 
ences are made to his success over his enemies, his generosity 
( pratyarthi-vyaya-keli-karmmani . .... kausalam - a bhud-dane—Deo - 
para, v. 12; Vairi-sarah-pralaya-hemanta—y. 5, Naihati grant), 
his devotion to truth and acquaintance with the 3astras (...satya- 
vah-kmthabhittau sastram srotre...— v. 11, Deopara prasasti). 
In the absence of any definite guidance from these inscriptions, 
it is not safe to deduce historical conclusions relating to his 
career, but one fact stands out prominently: as the Barrackpur 
grant of bis sons shows, he was the first of the Senas to have 
assumed the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja, ( Maharajadhiraja 
8ri Hemantasena-pad —anudhyata ...). His wife was called 
Yasiodevi, styled Makarajfll (Mahardjm-.. . Yadodevi—w. 13-14, 
Deopara). He probably began his career as the trusted lieute- 
nant of a king (raja-rakshd-suda kshah — v. 5, Barrackpur grant) 
and subsequently founded an independent kingdom. There is no 
doubt as to the early association of the Senas with Radha. The 
inscription of Vijayasena found at Paikora (the same place which 
has preserved an inscription of the Cbedi king Kama) suggests 

Ghe inclusion of Blrbhum and its neighbourhood in his kingdom. 

: Again, the Naihati grant of Hemantasena’s grandson Vallalase: 


HI 

as 
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is connected with some lands situated in the Vardhamana-bfmkti 
(corresponding roughly to the district of Burdwan)of the Uttara- 
RMha-mandala — 11.37-38. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the kingdom of the Senas , , t the foundations of which were 
laid in the time of Hemantasena, originally comprised the 
northern parts of the western Bengal. Its southern portion may 
have continued to be ruled by the Suras. Was Hemantasena 
the first in his family to bring it into prominence ( tamasanam 
gunanam hanta, Barrackpur, v. 5) ? He is said to have shone 
like the sun, revered by all ( ravir = iva jagatam manly o babhuva — 
v. 5, Barrackpur grant). 

Hemantasena ’s son and successor Vijayasena inaugura- 
ted a period of military activity which transformed what must 
have been a small territory into an empire of considerable 
dimensions. His accession to the throne was uninterrupted. 
This seems to be the implication of verse 9 of the Naihati grant 
of his son, which says that the entire animate world became 
amenable to his control at the time of his coronation, when, the 
holy hymns, suited to the occasion, were chanted (asy= 
dbhisheka- vidhiman trapadair — nniritir = aropito vinaya-vartmani 
jlvalokah — J ). The evidence of the Deopara prasasti is most 
important in regard to the chief events of liis reign. Verses 
2U-22 of this record give an account of his military exploits. 
Of these, the first two supply the names of the kings who 
were vanquished by Vijayasena, and the last one refers to a naval 
expedition which he led against an unnamed power in the 
west. He conquered Nanya and Vira, made the king of Gauda 
flee, drove away the king of Ivamarupa and defeated the king of 
Kalinga. Nanya, Vardhana, Baghava and Vira were thrown 
into prison. ( Tvam Nanya-Vim-vijay = iti girah kaxnnam 
kutva'nyatha-manana-rudha-nigudha roshah j Gaudendram-adra- 
vad = apakrita - Kamarupabhupam Kalingam = api yas = tarasa 
jigaya II — v. 20; tfurammanya iv=asi Nanya kim=iha svarn 

1 But; it is just as possible that the passage does not bear any historical significance. Of, 
i ilidiia’s Eaghuvamfia, IV. 29. 
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Rdghdva slaghase spardham Vardhana muncha Vira virato 
n.— adyapi darppas-tava ] Ily—anymyam-aharnnisa-pramyibhih 
koiahalaih kskmabhujam yat-haragriha-yamikair = nniyamito nidr 
= dpanoda-klamah — v. 21). These verses may be interpreted 
to mean that Vijayasena’s defeat of Nanya and Vira probably 
preceded the successful campaigns undertaken by him against 
the kings of Gauda, Kamarupa and Kalihga. The poet says 
that as if unable to bear the idea that he was merely the 
conqueror of Nanya and Vira he went to fight against the other 
rulers, mentioned above. 

Verse 21 reproduces a conversation that is imagined 
by the poet to have taken place among them during 
their imprisonment, in the course of which the futility 
of their arms was discussed. Among the kings defeated 
by Vijayasena there seems to be no reason to doubt the 
identity of Nanya 1 with the king of Nepal and Mithila 
of that name, who began his reign in 1097 A.D. In a 
drama called Muditakuvalayasva, composed in 1628 A.D., 
Nanyadeva’ s date is given in the phrase “ Navendu-kha-Chandra 
Sake” ( — 1097 A..D.) 2 3 This date has been derived also from 
the interpretation of a memorial verse about Nanyadeva contained 
in the Purushapariksha of Vidyapati .* In a Katmandu inscrip- 
tion of the Nepal king Jayapratapamalla, Nanyadeva appears 
as the first ruler of the Karnataka dynasty 4 * (Sarnvat 769). 

Kielhorn has shown that the first year of the Lakshmana- 
Sena-era was the 7th October, 1119 A.D.® This theory is 
supported by the Akbar Naina, 6 but the question of its authorship 
has been the bone of contention among scholars. The responsi- 
bility for its foundation has been attributed respectively to 

1 JASB., N.S., 1915, pp. 408-9. 

2 Le Nepal, II, 194. IVOVViVV: 

3 Regarding his date, see JBORS., IX, pp. 304-05. 

4 Ind, Ant,, Vol. IX, p. 188; XIIL p. 418 ; Ep. Ind., I, p. 313, 

s Ep. Ind,, I, p. 306, n. ; Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 6. 

8 Translation by Beveridge, Vol. II, pp. 21-22, 
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Samantasena, Hemantasena, Vijayasena, and Lakshmanasena. 1 
One of the latest views is that the Senas of Bengal had nothing 
to do with the origin of the Lakshmanasena-era. 2 This does not 
appear to be quite satisfactory as no definite explanation has 
been offered regarding the existence of a second Lakshmanasena 
daring the period, who might have been regarded as the founder 
of the era. There seems to be no escape from the conclusion 

that the Sena dynasty of Bengal was associated with the 

Lakshmanasena-era. One tradition 3 has been interpreted by N. N. 
Vasu to mean that while Vallalasena was engaged in the campaign 
against that country he heard the news of the birth of a son. He 
was given the name of Lakshmanasena and an era was instituted 
after him. The existence of the Sena era in Mithila, which 

started in 1119-20 A.D., coupled with the fact that one of the 
Sena kiDgs of Bengal 4 a contemporary of its king Nanya (1097- 
1150 A.D.) a is known from epigraphical evidence to have 

organised an expedition against that country, affords some reason 

1 JASB., 1905, Vol. I, N.S., p. 45ff; R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the search for 
Sanskrit MSS., 1897, p. LXXXVII; EHL, 3rd edition), pp. 418-19; Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 2; 
Banglar Xtihas, pp. 3*28-29 ; GRM., p. 64. Rajanya-K., pp. 351-52; Ind. Ant., 1912, pp. 
167-69; Dacca Review, 1912, pp. 88-93. 

2 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (Gal. Univ.), Vol. Ill, Orientalia, 
pp. 1-5. The suggestion that the Lakshmanasena-era was introduced by the founder of the 
Sena family of Pithi lacks evidence on one essential point, for names of two chiefs, Buddhasena 
and Jayasena of Pithi only are known. Nothing is known about this family earlier than 
the year 51 of the era used in one of the Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of Asokachalla. (For 
references to this Sena family see infra, p. 469, n. 1. It is not certain that this era was founded 
by a certain king called Lakshmanasena. It may have been started to commemorate the death 
of Lakshmanasena, although it is true that the era has been used only in a few records. 
Even if it was started by Lakshmanasena, how is he to be connected with the Pithi 
family ? It must be conceded that he was not an ordinary ruler having founded an era which 
has persisted for many centuries. It is strange that there should be no record of his 
activities or history if he actually flourished in Bihar during a period when it had become 
a battle-ground of opposing interests. It is known that the Gahadavalas ‘ gradually 
advanced into Magadha during the period 1124-1180 * (Dynastic History, Vol I, p.369). 
Then, there were the Palas trying to keep up at least a show of power in Bihar. The imagi- 
nary Pithiking who is supposed to have founded the Lakshmanasena-era in 1119 A.D., and 
who had a descendant ruling 83 years after the introduction of this era, has left no trace 
behind him except this reckoning which is only guessed to be his creation. 

3 JASB., 1896, LXV, Pt. I, p A 26. 
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lor believing the tradition as true. If this view is to be accepted, 
it will be seen that the Lakshmanasena-era was introduced into 
Mithila during the reign of Vijayasena to commemorate the 
birth of his grandson, which seems to have synchronised with 
the success of his army in that territory. 1 The inscriptions of 
Vallalasena do not refer to any campaign against Mithila during 
his reign. Hence the expedition referred to in the tradition 
may have been the same as was undertaken by his father. 

We may now pass on to the other kings who suffered 
defeat at the hands of Vijayasena. It has been proposed 
that Vira, whose name is coupled with that of Nanya in verse 
20 of the Deopara inscription, was identical with the ruler of 
Kotatavx, who belonged to the samantachakra of Ramapala and 
joined him on his expedition against Bhlma. 2 In the Ramachanta 
commentary the name given, however, is Vlraguna. As regards 
the lord of Gauda, another victim of Vijayasena’s military 
policy, it may be pointed out that the last of the Palas, who 
was connected with that region, was Madanapala. Although 
he ruled for at least 19 years A in Gauda his government was is 
all probability overthrown immediately after the eighth year 
of his reign. We have shown elsewhere that the cessation 
of his political control over Northern Bengal may have been 
brought about by Palapala, who in the 35th year of his reign 
was styled Gaudeivara. It seems that Vijayasena conquered 
Gauda from the hands of Palapala, who probably yielded to his 
power without any resistance. It appears from the evidence 
of the Madhainagar grant that Lakshmanasena played an 
important part in the capture of Gauda. According to this, 
inscription he seized the goddess of fortune belonging" to the 
lord of Gauda during his youth, or more probably when he was 
holding the office of Viceroy (dsld = Gaudesvara-mhatha-harana- 

1 XX C. Bhattacharyya agrees that the era was founded from the date of Lakahma^aseaa’s 
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kala yasya kaumara-kelih). 1 Supposing he was twenty-five years 
of age at the time, the conquest of Gauda will appear to have 
taken place about A.D. 1144-45. The occupation of G-auda by 
the Senas was probably a culmination of repeated efforts directed 
towards that end. The Deopara prasasti makes mention of 
another king named Raghava, who felt the pressure of Vijaya- 
sena’s arms. Some scholars have proposed that he should be 
identified with the Utkala king, Raghava, a son of Chodagahga, 
who ascended the throne c. 1154 A.D., but Vijayasena’s reign 
must have been over by that date. It will be seen later that 
there is some reason to suppose that the reign of his grandson 
Lakshmanasena probably came to an end by A.D. 1170. Before 
him his father Valialasena ruled for at least eleven years,. Those 
of his own inscriptions which bear any date belong either 
to the second, the third or the sixth year of his reign. Thus 
it is necessary to make room for a period of not less than 14 
years between the end of Yijayasena’s government and 1170 
A.D., when Lakshmanasena was no more a king. In reality 
this period must have been a little longer. It may, therefore, 
be concluded that Vijayasena died within a year or two of the 
conquest of Gauda (1144-45 A.D.). 2 His dated Barrackpur 
grant which makes a gift of land situated in the Paundra- 
vardhana -bhukti shows that he exercised his sway over Northern 
Bengal in the 62nd year of his reign. His Deopara prasasti, 
which refers to the sad plight of the vanquished Gaudehara 
and which waS composed with the object of praising the temple 
of Pradyumnesvara, erected by the Sena king in the Rajshahi 
district (Northern Bengal), cannot thus be assigned to a date 
earlier than A.D. 1144. As the Barrackpur grant must have 
been engraved after the conquest of Gauda, it will be seen 
that Vijayasena’s reign commenced in about A.D. 1084. The 
proposed identity of Raghava with the Gahga king of Utkala 

1 Porthe reading of tbe passage, see IncL Ant., 1922, p. 148, n. 16 ; IB. p. 111. 

2 The conquest of Gauda by Vijayasena is said to be recorded in a MS. of the 
DanasSgara obtained, by N. N. Vasu from Assam* see JASB, LXV* Pt. 1, 1896* p. 20, 
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cannot be supported if this chronological plan is adopted. Is it 
possible that he was none other than Ramapala? The way in 
which his biography 1 has been treated by Sandhyakara Nandi 
suggests his obvious and probably also popular comparison with 
the epic hero Raghava or Ramackandra. Ramapala’s enemy 
has been actually called a Rdkshasa in the Kamauli inscription 
and probably also in the Belava grant. It is not, therefore, un- 
likely that Ramapala may have been referred to under the name 
of Raghava in a contemporary inscription. It has been mentioned 
in the last chapter that, according to Taranatb, the Pala king 
retired in his old age from the throne and afterwards committed 
suicide. If his identification with Raghava of the Deopara 
prasasti is correct, his retirement seems to have been forced by 
his imprisonment by Vijayasena. Ramapala’s son Kumarapala 
resisted his advance by defeating him in a naval battle, but 
the onward progress of the Sena army could not be permanently 
checked. Gauda was conquered a few years later by what seems 
to have been a well-planned attack under the generalship of his 
grandson Lakshmanasena. 

The identity of Vardhana, who was also put in prison with 
Nanya and Vira, remains uncertain. The Ramacbarita com- 
mentary mentions a feudatory called (Dvorapa) vardhana (?) who 
ruled over Kau^ambl (in the Rajshahi district). His identity 
with this chief may be regarded as probable but not certain . 2 In 
the east the weight of Vijayasena’ s power was felt by the kings 
of Utkala and Kamarupa. The Utkala contemporary of the 
Sena king was Chodagaiiga. It has been said on a previous 
occasion that Vijayasena may have taken the earliest opportunity 
of establishing his authority in Dakshina-RMha with the depar- 
ture of the Ganga king who must have thrown the country 
into a state of turmoil, having levied tribute from the people 
and forced its ruler to flee from his throne. Its annexation 

1 The view that Ramapala was a contemporary of Vijayasena is generally accepted, 

see Inch Ant., 3920, pp. 174-75 ; JA8B , N.S. 1921, pp. 6, 16; JDL. XVI, p. 11. 
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was easy since he was allied to the Suras through his marriage 
with Vilasadevi, who has been described in the Barrackpur 
grant as ‘ moonlight unto the ocean of the Sura family 5 (Sura 
kulambhodhi-kaumudi y. 7). The Barrackpur grant shows 
the existence of a Sura family, with which Vijayasena had 
entered into a matrimonial alliance. Tt is highly probable that 
on the eve of Chodaganga’s invasion Mandara, comprised in 
Dakshina-'RMhSi, was still under the domination of the Suras, 
but they disappeared from the political stage when Vijayasena 
absorbed their territory into his own. It is difficult to say 
on what occasion the Utkala king suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Sena king, as is referred to in the Deopara praSasti. 
The conquest of Utkala by Chodaganga was completed before 
A.D. 1118-19. 1 Perhaps he invaded Bengal for the second 
time, but the opposition he met with from Vijayasena compelled 
him to abandon his aggressive project. A treaty was established 
between the contending powers, for if we believe in Ananda- 
bhatta’s Ballalacharita Vijayasena was a friend of Chodaganga 
(i Ghodaganga-sakha ...). 2 

The Sena empire was practically founded by Vijayasena. 
Not only the whole of Radha was at his feet, but he conqured 
Cauda and Mithila ; besides Utkala and Kamarupa respected 
bis authority. The forest-kingdom Kota may have also come 
within the sphere of his influence. As the Barrackpur grant of 
bis reign was made from the victorious camp at Vikramapura 
(Sri- Vikramapura-sam = avasita-srimaj-jayaskandhavamt), Vanga 
or Eastern Bengal, formerly under the Varmans, must have 
been conquered by him. The grant further refers to the palace 
at Vikramapura where a sacrifice was performed under the 
auspices of his queen Vilasadevi (Vikramapur — oparika-madhye). 
The Gahadavala king Govindachandra had established his autho- 
rity in some portions of Bihar, which is evidenced by hisland- 

t Cf. 1. 100 of his Vizagapatam grant dated in Saka year 1040, Ind. Ant., XVIXI, 
p. 169; JASB., 1906, N. S. p. 51; JASB., LXXII, Pt. 1, 1903, p. 110. 

5 Ballalacharita, Chap. XU, p. 65 ; Translation, p. 48. 
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grants dated A.D. 1126 and 1146 respectively. It is likely that 
he contemplated an extension of his power further to the 
east but was attacked by Vijayasena in his own territory. It 
is probably to this campaign that the Deopara prasasti refers 
when it says that Vijayasena led a naval expedition across the 
Granges towards the west ( Paschatya-chakra-jaya-kelishu yasya 
yavad-Gahga-pravaham-anudhavati nau-vitane — v. 22). The 
name of a capital of Vijayasena’s empire is given in the Pavana- 
duta by Dhoyl as Vijayapuri, which may have been situated 
either in West Bengal or in the Rajshahi district. 

The inscriptions of the Senas, including those of Vijayasena 
himself, glorify his achievements in high terms. Thus the Deo- 
para prahsti says that it is impossible to reckon the number of 
kings who were either defeated or killed by him (ganayatu ganahh 
ko bhupatlms-tdn = anena pratidina-ranabhaja ye jita va hatava 
— v. 17). Every day engaged in battle, he was a tireless fighter. 
Equipped with a sword, he obtained universal sovereignty as the 
fruit of his labours (...khadga-latavatamsita-bhujamatrasya yen= 
arjjitam. . .vasudha-chakr = aika-rdjyam phalam — v. 17, Deopara). 
He was the lord of the whole world ( . . .akhila-parthivachakravarttl 
— Naihati grant), who outshone Sabasanka 1 or Vikramadityaby 
the faultless manifestation of his prowess (...nirvyaja-vikrama- 
tiraskrita-Sahasahkah — -Naihati grant). He is described as 
the most aggressive monarch of his age (Samar a-visrimaramm 
bhubhritam = ekahshah — Madhainagar grant, v„ 6). He has 
been compared in the grants of Kesavasena and Visvarupasena 
to Siva (derah svayam sudhd-kirana-sckharo — v. 4, Edilpur 
grant). According to the same inscriptions he enjoyed the 
servile homage of many kings (yad = anghri-nakha-dhorani- 
sphmita-maulayah kshma-bhujo...). These copper-plates, again, 


1 B. D. Banerji (Ep. Ind., "Vol. XTV, p, .1.57) identifies him with $alivabana, also called 
Sahasanka, mentioned in the Chamba grant of his son* who, according to Kiel horn, : 
about the middle of the 11th century (see Ep. Tnd., Vol. V. f App., p. 81, n. 6). 
reference is to the mythical hero called VikramSditya (see ibM, p. 70). 
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say that the ceaseless exercise of his sword brought destruction to 
many ruling families and he thus became the paramount sovereign 
in the world (Islian-nistrmsa-nidrd-viraha-vilasitairvvairi- 
bhupala-varhfyan — anuchchhidy-ochchhidya mul = avadhibhuvam- 
akhilam sdsato yasya rdjnah). If it is assumed that Vijayasena 
died about 1145 A.D., his son and successor "Valialasena must be 
supposed to have occupied the throne till about 1156 A.D. as his 
Naihati grant shows that he ruled at least for 11 years. The 
reign of Vallalasena’s son and successor was most probably over 
by A.D. 1170. This conclusion is based on the interpretation 
of the date of a Bodh-Gfaya inscription as referring to the 
Lakshmanasena-era when his reign had been already over 
(3rimal-Lalishmanasenasy-dtUe rajye samvat 51). 1 The theory 2 
that Laksbmanasena was alive at the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bengal (between the years 1199-1205 A.D.) is in 
conflict with epigraphie evidence, as will be presently seen. 
Now, there is a statement in some MSS. of the Danasagara, a 
work on Smriti, the authorship of which is attributed to Vallala- 
sena himself, that it was completed by the king in the Saka year 
1091. 3 Again, the composition of the Adbhutasagara, a work 
on Astronomy, is said to have been undertaken by him but 
completed by his son Lakshmanasena. These texts are often 


1 For the Bodh-G-aya Inscriptions of AsSokachalla, dated respectively in the 5lst and the 
74th year, and the Janibigba inscription of Buddhasena, dated in the 83rd year, and for the 
interpretation of these dates, see JBBRAS., XVI, p. 358; Cunningham, Mababodhi, PI. 
XXVIII- A ; Xnd. Ant., X, p. 346; XIX, p. 7; Kielborn, List, Nos. 576, 577, Ep. Tnd., V, 
App.,p. 79; Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 27-30; JBORS., IV, p. 267, p. 273ff; Ind. Ant., 1915, 
pp. 217-18 ; 1919, pp. 43-47 ; ,n. 15 on p. 46. 

2 This is supported by several Indian scholars. See GRM, pp. 64-65 ; Ind. Ant., 1923, 

p. 145 fF. ; N. N. Vasu, Vahger Jatiya Itihas, 1321 B.S., pp. 347-52 ; H. C. Ray, Dynastic 
History, Vol. I, pp, 379-82. kJ-XW . 

3 The text reads thus : ga^inava-da4a-mita-1091-Saka-varshe. See Eggeling, 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the India Office, 1811, Pt. Ill, p. 545 ; 
R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., No. 2, 1870, p. 151 ; H. P. gastri, Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., Second Series, Vol. I, Pt. II, 1898, p. 169ff; IB., p. 176; Ind. Ant., 1922, p. I45ff ; 
JASB„ LXV, Pt. 1, 1896, p. 23. 
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quoted to show that Yaliala was alive in 1169-70 A.D. 1 But 
their reliability may be questioned on the ground that the verses 
giving these dates are not to be found in all available MSS. 3 
In an India Government MS. of the Adbhutasagara there is a 
passage which has been interpreted to mean that the first year of 
Vallalasena’s reign corresponded to 1160 A.D. A further proof 
regarding the time of Vallalasena and his son has been advanced 
by proposing the emendation of * rasaikacimse ’ to ‘ rdjyaikardmse ’ 
occurring in the colophon of the SaduJctikarnamrita ,® an antho- 
logy of Sanskrit verses, prepared by Srldharadasa. Thus the 21st 
year of Lakshmanasena’s reign is shown to have corresponded 
to 1206 A. D., when the work was completed. In other words 
Lakshmanasena ascended the throne in 1185 A.D. 4 It is difficult 
to accept without hesitation the chronological scheme of the Sena 
dynasty based on this suggestion. The inscriptions of Lakshmana- 
sena’s sons show that they continued to rule Gauda for at least 
17 years after the death of their father. If it is supposed that 
Lakshmanasena reigned till about 1205 or 1206 A.D., the Senas 
will appear to have possessed their kingdom till 1223 A.D., but 
the Muhammadan conquest was effected several years before this 
date. According to another theory Lakshmanasena ascended the 
throne in 1118-19 A.D. 5 and inaugurated the era associated with 

1 Vallalasena is said to have undertaken the compilation of the Adbhutasagara in this 
year : Sake kha-nava-khendv-abde. ’ See R. GL Bhandarkar, Beporfc on the Search for Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Bombay Presidency, 1897, p. LXXXIIff. 

2 Hoernle in a private letter to R. D. Banerji rightiy doubts the testimony of these 
statements as opposed to epigraphic evidence. For his letter, quoted in Bauglar Itihas, 
see p. 334 of that work. See also MASB., VoL V, pp. 105-16. 

3 The date is stated as follows : Bhuja-vasu-da6a-fl082)~rnita-Sake SrTmad-Ballalasena- 
rajyadau ...’-see JASB.; 1906, N.S., p. 17, f.n. 1 ; TRQ., 1929, p. 135 ; infra , p. 471, n. 2. 

4 See R, L. Mibra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Yol III, p. 141 ; JDL., XVf, pp. 18-19; 

H. C. Bay, Dynastic History, pp. 379-82. If Vallaiasena reigned till 1185 A.D., how is it 
that the Adbhutasagara said to have been undertaken in 1168 A.D. by him, was left to be 
completed by his son? R. C. Majumdar’s explanation is not convincing. See 1921* 

N.S., p. 6, f.n. 2. For other theories as to the interpretation of the passage, see infra. 

5 For other views regarding Lakshmanasena’s date of accession, see JASB,, XLVII, 
p. 398; LXV, p. 31; LXIX, p. 62; Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bombay Presidency, 1897, p. LX XVIII. The theory criticised above is supported in JASR., 
1909, pp. 467-71; 1913, p. 277 ; Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 188 ; 1915, p. 218; Banglar Itihas, p. S28f. J 
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his name. If this date of the commencement of his reign is to 
be upheld, it will be necessary to conclude that Vijayasena 
began to rule in about 1047 A.D. Not to speak of Yijayasena, 
his father Hemantasena even used the paramount title of 
‘ Maharajadhiraja.’ The assumption of an imperial status by 
the Senas would be incompatible with the prevalence of the 
Pala supremacy during this period. The fact that the Barrackpur 
grant of Vijayasena is not dated in the 32nd 1 year of his reign, 
as was believed by R. I). Banerji, a prominent advocate of the 
theory under discussion, but 30 years later, is enough to show 
that his chronological scheme needs a revision. 2 

MASB., Vol. V.,No. 3, pp. 305-07: JBOBS., TV, p. 267. See also Ep. Ittd., Vol. T,p. 306 for 
Kielhorn’s view. 

3 For different readings of the date of the Barrackpur grant, see JASB.» N.S,, 1906, 
p. 11, f.n. 5 1921, p. 16, f.n. ; Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 157. 

2 While finally revising the above portion, I notice that there is a tendency towards 
regarding the question of Lakshmanasena’s date as settled quite satisfactorily. I find myself 
unable to agree with this view. By collating the available MSS. of the Sadnktikarnamrita, 
Mr. Chintaharan Chakra varti (also cf. Sadukfcikarnamrifca, ed. by RSmavatara garma with a 
critical intro, by Har Dutt Sharma, 1933, p. 33, Intro.) gives the following reading of the 
colophon: Sake sapta-vimsaty-adhika-gat-6peta-daia-6ate saradam SrTmal-Lakshrnanasena- 
kshifcipasya ras-aika-virhse-bde Savitur-gatya phalguna-vimseshu pararfcba-hetave kutukat 
Srldharad&sen-edam Sadukfcikarpamritam chakre. [“ In gaka 1127, in the year 27 of King 
Lakshmanasena on the 20th of Phalguna (calculated in terms of) the movement of the Sun, 
was composed this Sadukfcikarnamrifca by SrTdbaradasa for the benefit of others,”] Mr. 
Chakravarti argues that as the Saka year 1127, corresponding to about 1206 A.D, is, 
according to this passage, equivalent to the 27th year of Lakshmanasena’s reign, it must 
have commenced about 1178 A.D. The 27th year, mentioned here, cannot obviously have 
any reference to the well-known Lakshmanasena era which began in 1119 A. D., as in 
that case it would correspond to 1146 A.D. and not 1206 A.D., the date of the compi- 
lation of the text, as given in the colophon. It is to be pointed out here that there are 
variants of the colophon, and that consequently, the determination of its actual meaning has 
been a matter of much controversy (cf. JAB B., 1906, p. 175). The only date that seems t»» 
be clear is the Saka year 1127. The expression * atitarajye ’ does not occur in the text, but 
the addition of u Srimat *’ to Laksh nanasena’s name is not by itself sufficient to prove that 
the reign of this king was continuing at the time of its compilation, for in the Rodh-Gaya 
inscriptions dated in the years 51 and 74 (atitarajye) Lakshmanasena, who had long been 
dead, is similarly described. I am aware of the limitations of this view ; it cannot be doubted, 
however, that, ordinarily speaking, the form in which the date is given is to he interpreted as 
referring to the regnal year, whatever that may be. But in view of the controversy 
the point requires further investigation. The Editor of the Epigraphia Indica seems to 
be definitely in favour of the interpretation offered by Mr. Ghakravarti, and in a note 
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Vijayasena’s chief queen was the Sura princess Vilasadevi, 
who was the mother of Vallalasena ( asya pradhanamahishi— 

appended to Dr. D. C. Ganguly’s introduction to the Saktipur grant (Vol. XXI, pp. 
215-16) he has attempted to show that from astronomical calculations that view would be 
confirmed. As there was no solar eclipse on the 7th day of S5rgva$a throughout the 
latter half of the twelfth century, except in 1163 A.D., which, he thinks, is too early for 
Lakshmanasena, it is to be understood that this grant refers to two dates, viz,, the day on 
which the solar eclipse mentioned by it took place and the 7th day of Sravapa when 
the copper-plate was engraved. On the foi mer day a mistaken grant was made and, after 
the mistake had been detected and rectified, the copper-plate grant was completed on the 
latter date. In 1183 A.D. the solar eclipse took place on Monday the 23rd May, while 
the 7th of SrSvapa in that year corresponded to the 3rd July. Thus there was an interval of 
about six weeks during which the process of detection and rectification of the original mistake 
leading to the completion of the grant was in operation. Now, this year 1183 A.D corres- 
ponded, as the grant states, to the Sfeh year of Lakshmanasena ’s reign ; which, therefore, began 
in 1178 A.D. This would clearly confirm the testimony of the Saduktikariiampta as quoted 
above. But the passage relating to the mistaken grant and its substitution by a new grant 
seems to point definitely to the conclusion that the latter step was effected on the occasion of 
the solar eclipse (cf. the passage: Sri-Yallalasenadeva-pradafcta-Gayala-Brabmana-Haridasena 
prafeigrihita-paficha6at-6tpafctika-kshetrapatak-abhidhaoa-6asana-viniraayena etad-Raghava- 
hatt*adi*shafc-patakam-pratyekam-uparilikhita-pramanam paficha-^at-otpatti-yogyam kshetra- 
patakam koshthikritya asmai punar-Brabma^aya Sri-Kuverabhidhanaya Suryya-grahe etat- 
3amufcsrijya— lines 44-48. In the beginning the passage refers to a kshetrapataka which 
had been already given to a certain Brahmin Haridasa, and in the concluding part it 
refers to its substitution by the gift of another kshetrapataka (mark the words vinimaya, 
utsrijya and Suryyopagraha— all occurring in this portion) on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
If this interpretation is correct, the copper-plate also must have been engraved on the same 
day, which is given, towards the end of the inscription, as the 7th day of the month of 
&rava$a in the year 6. I, therefore, hesitate, with due respect for the learned Editor, to 
accept his settlement of the question of Lakshmanasena’s date as based on the evidence 
of the Saktipur grant. Tn the absence of any definitely known inscription, I was 
reluctant to agree that Lakshmanasena had a long reign. I was inclined to be guided 
solely by available epigraphic evidence, particularly when I found that the evidence, 
regarding the continuity of the Sena dynasty after his reign till its virtual overthrow 
by the Moslems might not clash with that view. But the re- discovery of the Bhowal 
copper-plate has raised an important issue in this connexion. Mr. Randle in his tentative 
reading suggests that it is dated in the 27th year of Laksbinanasena’s reign. But this grant, 
while probably giving this date, does not provide any indication as to when the reign of 
this king commenced If there was a solar eclipse on the 7th Sravana in 1163 A,D.» as, 
mentioned by the learned Editor of the Epigraphia Indies,, and if the latter wai the 6fch 
year of his reign, then it must have begun about 3156 A.D., so that the 27th year, 
being, the last known year of Lakshmanasena, coincided with 1183 A.D., about which time 
his reign ended. This will also show that it was not this king who was conquered by the, 
Moslems, but probably one of his descendants whose records have been found. Probably 
the atitarajya ’ sarhvat used in the Bodh-Gaya and Janibigha inscriptions started fro# 
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Vildsadevi—v. 10, Naihati grant). He must have been a 
middle-aged man when his father had been on the throne 
for sixty-two years, and a tribute is paid to his qualities in the 
Barrackpur grant of his father Vijayasena. In this inscription 
he has been depicted as the very parasol of the Kshatras, ( i.e 
the protector of the Kshatriyas), the fierce-rayed sun on the top 
of the Sumeru mountain (Kshattmnam== dtapatram Kanaka- 
giri-sirdvarti-martta nda-tejah) . He was endowed with fame, 

physical charms and intellectual gifts ( — yasobhih — saundarya- 
sdrah...suru[ra] guru-dhishana-kamukl-kamakantah). He was 

fearless as Sankara (3riman-nihsahka-sahkarah). It was during 
the Mifchila expedition that Vallahsena seems to have dis- 
played his military talent. His own grant and the later 
inscriptions of his dynasty refer in a vague manner to his martial 
successes and conquests. In his Naihati grant it is stated that 
after the death of his father he established himself on the “lion- 
like throne,’’ the top of a mountain as it were ( — a dhyasta yah 
pitur=anantaram=ekavirah simhasm = ddrisikharam naradeva- 
simha.,.). Many princes, having realised that to fight against 
him would be courting death, saved themselves by surrendering to 
his domination (v. 13, Naihati grant). His enemy was the king 
of the Savaras, whose children were prohibited by their mother 
from holding even a mock ceremony of coronation, as she was 
afraid lest it might invite his anger {jananyd...sabhayam nishid- 
dhah). He has been described as the moving embodiment 



the moment of Lakshraanasena’s death or the termination of his reign, which will have to 
be placed in the neighbourhood of that year, i.e. t 1183 A.D. The Gaya inscription of 
Purushofctamasimha, the son of Kamadevasimha and grandson of Jayatuhgasimha, of the 
Kama country, mentioning Asokaehalla, the king of the Sapadalaksha mountains, to 
whom Purushottamasimha was a tributary , is dated in the Nirvana year 1818, which may 
have corresponded to 1269 A.D. (Fleet, JR AS., 1909, p. 347; H. 0. Bay, Dynastic History, 
Vol. I, p. 883). If the dates in the Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of Maharaja or Bajadhiraja 
Atokachalladeva, the lord of the Kb, asa kings of the Sapadalaksha mountains, are to 
assigned to the era which began from Lakshraaijasena’s death, it will be found then that 
the former was on the throne in 1234 and 1257 A.D. The Gaya inscription dated in the 
Nirvana era will show that he reigned at least up to 1269-70 A.D, 

, - . . 60 . . . . ■ . . . 
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of the spirit of war ( sahgrmnah srita-jahgam = akritir = ahhud = 
Vallalasenas = tatah — Anulia, Govindapur and Tarpandlghi grants). 
In the same inscriptions it is said that the great conqueror by 
the sheer force of his mind was able to bring under his control 
the fortune-goddesses of hi s foes (yas — chetomayam = eva saurya,- 
yijayl dattv — aushadham tatkshanad = akshina rachayMchakara 
vasagah svasmin pareshdm sriyah). The grants of Kesavasena 
and Visvarupasena refer to fields of battle rendered impassable 

by streams of blood across which the fortune-goddesses of his 
enemies were carried away in palanquins (...sivikdm=aropya 
vairi-sriyah). The evidence of the Barrackpur grant, already 
cited, as well as that of the Madhainagar inscription of the time 
of his son Lakshmanasena, makes it clear that he combined intellec- 
tual accomplishments with the qualities of a powerful king and a 
conqueror. The latter grant says that not only was he ‘the 
greatest of all rulers of the earth, but also the. head of the whole 
assemblage of learned men (Yah kevalam na khalu sarva-nareiva- 
ranam-ekah samagra-vhmdham, = a pi chakravarttt) . Prom the same 
source we learn that he married RamadevI, daughter of a Chalukya 
king ( Chalukya-bhupala-kiil==endidekha ■ — vv. 8-9). If this king 
belonged to the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyani, he may be identified 
with either Vikramaditya (A.D. 1076-1127) or Somesvara 

Bhulokamalla (A.D. 1127-80). The Nailmti grant, which is the 
only available inscription of his reign, was issued from Vikrama- 
pura,, and it is dated in the 11th year. 

Vallala was succeeded by his son Lakshmanasena. All the 
extant grants of his reign were made from Vikraraapura with 
the exception of the Madhainagar grant, which is found to have 
been issued from a place called Dharyyagrama, where the 
.victorious camp was situated at the time. The last-mentioned 
-record probably belongs to the first anniversary of his coronation 
(Purwaka-mulah his heka h) . Some information as regards the 
extent of his empire may be gathered from the names of places, 
mentioned in his records. In Paundravardhana-bhakfi were 
comprised Vyaghratatl (Anulia grant), Khadi-maniala (Sundar- 
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ban grant), Varendrl (Tarpandlghi and Madhainagar grants) and 
Kankagram a- 6 h u k ti . Another important division was called 
Vardhamana-bfruftti mentioned in the Govindapur grant. The 
inscriptions of his reign have come from the districts of Dacca, 1 
Dinajpur, 2 24-Parganas, 8 Nadia, 4 and Pabna. 3 The dated inscrip- 
tions of his reign range between the second and the sixth year. 

The evidence of his grants show that his Bengal empire remained 

intact during this period. In the Madhainagar grant, which 

is probably to be referred to the end of the first year of his 

reign, his military exploits have been alluded to in one verse 

(No. 11), according to which he captured Gauda, defeated in 

battle the king of Kasi and sported (?) with the women of 

Kalinga. (Asld Gaudesvara-srlhatha-haranakaleyasya kaumdra- 

ketih Kalihgen — dnganabhih .. . Yen-dsau Kdsirajah samara-bhuvi 

jito...—v. 11.) The first of these exploits was achieved, as the text 

shows, when he was a Kumara. Further light is thrown on his 

other conquests, including those mentioned in the Madhainagar j 

grant by the inscriptions of the reigns of his sons Kesavasena 

and Visvarupasena. In a verse which is common to these ! 

later grants of the dynasty, it is said that he planted rows 

of pillars commemorating his military victory, accompanied ' 

by lofty sacrificial posts, on the shore of the southern 

sea. The sacred place ‘ where dwell the two gods, 

holding respectively a club and a mace in their hands, the 

realm of Visvesvara, watered by the united flows of Asi and 

Varuna, and on the banks of the Triveni, sanctified by 

Vedic sacrifices. (Veldydni dukshin— dbdhef — fnmushulu-dhiiTU- ; 

gadd-pani-samvasavedyam kshetre Vidvesvarasya sphurad=Asi = j 

Varun = dslesha-Gang = ormmi-bhdji \ Tir=otsange Trivenyah j 

kamaldb h ava-m akh = dram bha-nirvydjapute yen — ochchair-yajna- | 

' i The Sahitya Parisbat grant and the Dacca image-inscription. j 

2 The Tarpandlghi giant.' . ' h | 

3 The Govindapur and Sundarban grants. t I 

4 The Anulia grant. E. D. Banerji says that the plate was found in Ma)da town, but 1 

see S.ihP.j Vol. XVII, p. 186.. f 

5 The Madhainagar grant. 
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y4paih saha samara-jaya-stambha-mala nyadhayi). His supremacy 
is thus mentioned to have been established in Kalihga, Benares 
and Allahabad. The Kalihga king defeated by Lakshmanasena 
was most probably Ghodaganga’s son Raghava ( c . 1156-70). 1 
His authority extended at least up to Puri on the eastern coast. 
T.he Gahadavalas may have been checked for a short while by 
Lakshmanasena, whose hostility against the dynasty seems to 
have been inherited from his grandfather Vijayasena. In fact 
his entire foreign policy seems to have reflected the attitude of 


his great predecessor towards the neighbouring powers. We 
have already referred to the extension of the power of the 
Gahadavala dynasty into portions of Bihar, as is evidenced by the 
Maner and Lar grants. The Taracbandi inscription of Pratapa- 
dhavala, dated in V.S. 1225 (A.D. llf>8-69) shows that the 

authority of the Gahadavala king Vijayachandra prevailed in the 
Shahabad district in that year. 2 Lakshmanasena seems to have 
fought not only against Kalihga and the Gahadavalas, but also 
against Kamarupa like his grandfather Vijayasena. In the 
Madhainagar grant it is said that he brought Kamarupa under 
his control through his prowess ( Vikrama-vaslJmta-Kamarupa — 
I. 32). The Assam plates of Vallabhadeva reveal the existence 
of a lunar dynasty in Kamarupa in the 12th century A.D. 8 
The first king of this family was Rayarideva, who adopted the 
biruda of Trailokyasimha. Verse 5 of this inscription says that 
he made the enemy abandon the entire practice of arms at the 
gorgeous festival of battle which was fearful on account of the 
presence of the lordly elephants of Vanga. The occupation of 
Vanga, and later, of Gauda, by the Senas brought them face to 
face with Kamarupa, making a clash between the two powers 
inevitable. The superiority of Vijayasena’s arms was an effective 
safeguard on this front. Rayarideva’s son was Udayakarna, 
otherwise known as Nihsankasimha, which reminds us of the 

1 For Mb date, see JASB., 1905, p. 49. 

2 JASB., Vol. VI, p. 547. 
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2 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 184. 
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epithet Nihsaiiba-Sankara applied to Lakshmanasena’s father 
Vallalasena. His son Vallabhadeva or Srlvaliabha was alive in the 
gaka year 1107 (A.D. 1184-85) when the Assam plates were 
engraved. No definite military success has been attributed either 
to him or to his father. There is no doubt that the attention of 
the Senas was directed to this family, though it is difficult to 
name the kings defeated by them. 

In the Madhainagar grant he is described as the lamp of 
the lunar family (Soma-vamsa-pradipa...), supreme in point of royal 
power (rajapratapa-Narayana), the suzerain of princes (. Kshmapala - 
Narayana), the paramount sovereign of' the world ( avanimandal - 
aika-chakravarttl...), unique among those who are initiated 
(pa ramadikshita...) and the greatest of the Brahmakshatriyas 
(parama-Brahmakshatriya) . According to the Anulia, Govinda- 
pur and Tarpandighi grants he was devoted to statecraft (rajanya- 
dharmairayah) , possessed ideal manners (saujanya-sima. . .), was an 
enemy of poverty ( dainyadruha ...) and clever in entering the cities 
of enemies (para-pura-praveia-siddhi...). He made extensive grants 
of villages to Brahmins along the banks of the Ganges (ydn 
sambandhya...yaih sahgamya na Gangayd kshanam = api svarg- 
go'pi samsmaryyate [ Tan-nchchair-atiMyi-s(lli-vasudh(in=drdma- 
ramyantaran-viprebhy = oyam-adatta pattanaganan — v. 10, Anulia 
grant). The war-like spirit of enemies cooled down before him 
(i ior-ushnakshapit-dri-sangara-raso ...). The potency of his sword 
is praised (tad — asi-mahaushadham-udbabhuva yatra). Inhisprison 
were to be found kings, bound by chains, who bad been bis adver- 
saries ( nigada — svanair-nniyamita-pralyarthi-prithvibhujdin). The 
grants of bis sons bestow on him the epithet of Arirajamadana- 
tahkara, while Vijayasena and Vallalasena are respectively called 
Arirajavrishabhasankara and ArirajanihsankaUnkara. In the 
Dacca image-inscription he is simply mentioned as Srimal- 
Lakshmanasena (tfrimcrt-Lcikshmanasencidevasyii). 

Abul Fa?l 1 mentions one Madhu Sen after Lakhan Sen, 

1 Jarrett, pp. 146-47, 

' : ■ : ■ ' : b' : 
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The existence of a Madhavasena is proved by the inclusion in 
the Saduktikarnamrita of a verse composed by him. 1 Madhava- 
sena may have actually been the eldest son of Lakshmanasena, 
but there is no epigraphic evidence to show how long he reigned. 2 
Prom the Edilpur, Madanapada and Sahitya Parishat 3 grants the 
names of two sons of Lakshmanasena are available. The elder 
of them was Visvarupasena, as his name precedes that of his 
brother Kesavasena in the latter’s Edilpur grant. They were sons 
by his queen (maharajm) whose name has been variously read 
— Tandradevi, Tadadevi, TyastanadevI or Chandradevi — [v. 14, 
Edilpur; v. 13, Madanapada]. The same name is read in the 
Sahitya Parishat 4 grant as TyattanadevI by H. P. Sastrl. The 
two extant grants of Visvarupasena refer to him as a great 
warrior, but no details of his military activities have been given. 
He was the crest-jewel of the hostile kings (pratibhata-bhupala- 
mukuta-mani) , engaged in wars since the days of his viceroyalty 

(a-kaumaram = apara-sahgar a-hara-vyapara-trishna.. ...), 8 the 

prowess of whose arms was adored by the assemblage of brave 
people (' oira-parishad-vandyasya dor-vikramam) . It is somewhat 
significant that his Sahitya Parishat grant does not mention the 
place whence it was issued. Some unknown trouble^ perhaps 
the advancing tide of Moslem attacks, necessitated frequent stra- 
tegic and secret changes in the movement of his army. 4 His 
inscriptions make grants of lands situated in Vanga lying under 
the jurisdiction of the Paundravardhana -bhukti K of which the 
eastern limit was the sea, i.e., the Bay of Bengal (1. 47, Sahitya 
Parishat grant). His Madanapada grant was declared from 

1 Ed. by Pandit Bamavatara Sarma, p. 902; Cat. CataL, I. , p. 448 ; vers© translated by 

Aufreeht in ZDMG., XXXVI, 5401. Regarding the authorship of the verse, see JASB., 
1906, p. 172. " -v ■ 

2 Regarding the possibility of Madhav&sena’s settlement in Kumaon, see N. N. Vasu's 
article on the Sena Chronology in JA8B., 1896, LXV, Pt. I, p. 28 ; R. D. Banerji, 
JASB., N.S., 1913, p. 283. 

3 V. 16, Sahitya Parishat grant ; v. 14, Madanapada grant. 

4 V. 14, Madanapada grant ; v. 15, Sahitya Parishat grant. (Successful manoeuvres in 
dealing “with enemy forces and frustrating their tactics are clearly hinted at in the inscrip- 
tions of Vi6v&rap& and Ke^ava, v. 15 and v. 18 respectively.) 
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Phalgugrama, which is supposed to have become a new centre of 
the Senas on the banks of the river Phalgu in Gaya. The 14th 
year in which the plate was engraved is the only known date of 
his reign. 1 He seems to have been succeeded by his brother 
Kesavasena. The same verses in the Madanapada and Sahitya 
Parishat grants which praise Visvarupasena, are found applied to 
Kesavasena in the Edilpur grant. Besides, there are some addi- 
tional verses in this record devoted to the praise of Kesavasena. 
This fact and the probability that in the Edilpur grant Visva- 
riipa’s name may have been erased and his name substituted in 
its place, may go to prove that Kesava succeeded his brother. 

Kings who led expeditions in search of booty got confused 
when they came into contact with Kesava (v. 21 — vi$may=ahulita- 
lokupdl— avail ; vilokita-visrihkhala-praghana-jaitra-ydtrdbharah). 
He was the most prominent among the reputed heroes ( prathita - 
vlravarg-dgranlh — v. 21) and was like the god of destruction to the 
face of Garga-Yavanas (Sa gargayavananvaya-pralaya-kala-rudro 
nripah — v. 21). The last phrase quoted has been used with regard 
to Visvarupasena. Here there is probably a veiled reference to the 
Muhammadan enemy of the king. The meaning of “ Garga ” 
has been explained by K. P. Jayaswal, who takes it to correspond 
to Garjha (Gharjistan, Gharj or Ghor), so that it may be 
regarded as referring to the Ghori dynasty. 1 If this equa- 
tion is admissible, it will be seen that these plates provide us 
with an important datum as to the contact of the Senas with the 
Islamic forces which later destroyed the native dynasty and set 
up their own rule in the country. The Sundarban copper-plate 
grant, 2 dated in the Saka year 1118 (1196 A.D.), shows that 
in that year Sri-Madommanapala was in charge of a territory 
which included Purva-Khatika or the eastern part of Khatika 
which seems to be a Sanskritic rendering of KhadI, a name 


1 Jayaswal thinks that the actual reading may be Garjha or Garjiha, see JBOES, 
Vol. IV, Pt. Ill, p. 266ff. 

* IHQ., Vol. X (1934), pp. 321-31 with Plate. 
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which occurs as that of a bhukti in the Barrackpur copper-plate 
of Vijayasena and a vishaya in the lost Sundarban copper-plate 
of Lakshmanasena, now represented by a pargana of the same 
name in the Diamond Harbour subdivison of the 24-Parganas 
district. In chis record there is a descriptive phrase relating to the 

chief : Mahasamant-ddhipati-Maharajadhiraja-vipalisha-Sdmanta- 
rdja... (1. 2), which may be interpreted in two different 
ways. Either, he is described here as a Mahasarnantadhipati and 
also as a Sdmanta, who was hostile to an unnamed Mahamjadhu 
raja, or he is styled both as a Mahasarnantadhipati and a Maha- 
rajadhiraja w ho crushed the power of his feudatories (lit., one who 
cut off their wings). 1 If the former interpretation is right, the 
Mahasarnantadhipati will appear to have freed himself from the 
authority of the paramount ruler who must have been either 
Lakshmanasena himself or one of his successors. If the latter 
interpretation is to be accepted, it will appear that Madom- 
manapala was virtually in possession of the territory indicated in 
the grant with his capital at Dvarahataka. The second interpre- 
tation does not make clear what his relations with the para- 
mount power were at the time. Was he helpful to the Senas at 
a time when the Moslem invasion was imminent? If he as the 
leader of the feudatories was engaged in hostilities with the 
Senas at this critical moment in their history, it will show that 
all was not well with the latter, so far as the internal condition 
and organisation of the province were concerned, on the eve of 
the Muhammadan Conquest.' Madommanapala is apparently 
described as one belonging to a Pala family that came from 
Ayodhya and occupied PSroa-Khatika, where was situated 
the place of his salvation, Dvarahataka ( Ayodhyd-vinihsrita - 
Pdldnvay = opdrjjita-pdrvva-Khdtik = dntahpdti-sviya-mukti-hhum- 
au§n-Dvdrahal(ike—’Ymes 3-4). His predecessor, whose full name 
cannot be correctly deciphered 2 owing to the damage caused to 
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the plate, was a MdkQfnctndalikd. There is no reason to suppose 
that he was a powerful prince, since in the record there is no 
account of victories won in battles, as are commonly met with 
in prasastis incorporated in such grants. A vague suggestion 
of some antagonism either with the paramount authority, or with 
feudatories or neighbours is present. From the internal 
data of the inscription it is not possible to trace the history of 
his family earlier than the time of his predecessor, who carried 
out the duties of a provincial chief. 

Some attempts 1 have been made to throw additional light on 
the interpretation of the text of this inscription. It has been pro- 
posed that the name of the donor has been given as Sri-Madom- 
manapala, which is a mistake for SrTmad-Dommanapala, a name 
that points to the South Indian origin of the family to which 
its holder belonged. Similarly, the name of his predecessor 
has been put through the scribe’s mistake as Srivasapala for 
Srivasapala . 2 Assuming that the family emigrated from South 
India, it is urged that the Ayodhya of the inscription must have 
been situated in the Madras Presidency where a family of the 
Ikshvakus are known to have ruled. There may be several 
objections against these theories. In the first place, it is not 
safe to draw any serious conclusion about the origin of a family 
from a study of names only. Rudradaman will appear to have 
been an Indian ruler if his name meant everything. Secondly, 
if the donor’s predecessor was called Srivasapala, that would be 
a perfectly Sanskritic name. If they came from the Ikshvaku 
seat in the Madras Presidency, that should not even prove that 
they used South Indian names. As far as we know, the exist- 
ence of an xiyodhya in that region has not yet been proved. 

As to the reading of the names, it will appear somewhat strange 
that in a grant confirmed by a ruler, his and his predecessor’s 
names will be given wrongly, while other names are given 
correctly, the text itself being not particularly faulty and careless 


1 Ind. Cult., Vol. I. (1935), pp. 679-82. 
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* IHQ, Vol. XV (1939), p. 308, n. 9. 
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on the side of grammar or orthography. An alternative sugges- 
tion has been made to the effect that the reference in the 
inscription to a Pala family does not apply to Madommanapala’ s 
family but to the Great Pa-las of Bengal (whose dynasty was 
founded by Gopala in the eighth century), and that this mention 
is made by way of contrast to Madommanapala’s line which was 
‘ daksMnatya-vinihsrita,’ an additional phrase which, if the 
guess were right, ought to have been in the text. Apart from the 
uselessness of a mention of the Great Pala family of Bengal 
which had long disappeared from the province, it is difficult to 
understand why Madommanapala should refer to Piirea-Khatika 
which had been acquired not by them but by others, where there 
was no trace of the existence of the former’s authority at the time 
of the grant,, and where was situated Dvarahataka, a place so 
sacred to the donor. 1 

As no more information than given in the grant is available 
regarding the donor and his family, it will not be safe to connect 
them with any other known line of princes. Was he connected 
with the Gaudehara Palapala of the Jaynagar inscription of the 
year 35? Madommanapala is described as * dhavala-samanta- 
rdja.’ Is it possible from this to infer that he was in some way 
related to Pratapadhavala and other feudatories of Japila? 2 

The end of the Hindu supremacy in Northern India was 
already in sight. In 1193 A.D. the Chauhan kingPrithviraja was 
defeated in the battle of Taraori and put to death. Subsequently, 
in about 1199 A.D., 3 Bihar lay at the feet of Muhammad, son 
of Bakht-yar, and soon after this event the conqueror proceeded 

1 It is difficult to understand how Madommanapala could anticipate at the time of the 
grant that he would die at Dvarahataka, justifying its description as a place of salvation for 
him, as suggested in Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 681-82. J. 0. Ghosh (ibid, Vol. II, p. 139} thinks 
that the place is described in that fashion because probably the donor was born here. It is 
more probable that this place wa3 the original seat of the family's power, associated with 
the sacred memory of his predecessor, where the donor may have erected temples of 
Mahe^vara whose devotee he was. 

2 IHQ., VoL X, p. 327 and footnotes 12 & 13, 

? CHI, Vol III.p 40, 
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to capture Nudiah in Bengal. Who was the Sena king that 
left his capital when it was seized by Muhammad ? Minhaj, 
who was engaged in writing his history within about half 
a century of the event, gives his name as Lakhmaniya, which 
seems to stand for ‘ Lakshmaneya, ’ 1 meaning a descendant 
of Lakshmana or Lakshmanasena. The name can be applied 
to Lakshmanasena’ s grandson and it is perhaps true that 
“ Nudlah ” was captured from his hands. The exact date of the 
fall of the city is not known but there is a general agreement 
among scholars that it took place sometime between A. I). 1193 
and 1205. 2 

It is significant that Visvarupasena and Kesavasena are 
both styled “ GaudeJvara ” in their records (1. 38, Madana- 
pada grant, Sahitya Parishat grant ; 1. 43, Idilpur grant). 
In these inscriptions the epithet is bestowed on their ancestors 
from Vijayasena to Vallalasena. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to hold that the term should be interpreted in the same sense 
in these different cases. Besides, they continued to assume 
the usual imperial titles of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja 
and Parameivata. The dutalca employed in connection with 
the grant recorded in the Madanapada copper-plate was Kopi- 
vishnu, the Mahasandhivigrahika of Gauda (Gauda-mahasandhi- 
vigrahikah — 1 . 59), and the person etigaged in the same capacity 
in regard to the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena was also a high 
official of Gauda (Gauda-mahamahattakah — 1 . 64). These data 
seem to point to the conclusion that the entire Gauda kingdom of 
the Senas was not lost up to the 14th year of Vi^varupasena’s 
reign and the 3rd year of Kesavasena’ s rule. Their land-grants 
were situated in Vanga in Paundravardhana-b/mkfi. 

The Sahitya Parishat grant of ViSvarupasena mentions 
two Kumaras, viz., Suryasena (1. 54) and Purushottamasena 

1 JBORS.,Vol. IV, pp. 267-70. 

* For different theories regarding the date of the sack of Nudiah, see Raverty, p. 573, 
n. g; App. D ; JASB., 1905, N.S., p. 49; 1908, pp. 151-53; 1913, p. 285. The date is given as 
1202 A.D. in CHI., Vol. Ill, p. 46, f.n. 1 ; JDL., Vol. XVI, p. 77. 
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(1. 67). It is probable, as H. P. Sastrl in his edition of the 
grant suggests, that they were Visvarupa’s sons. 1 One of them 
may have ascended the throne of Gauda after Kesava’s death 
and may be identified with the ill-fated sovereign described 
by Minhaj as Eai Lakhmaniyah. 

The progress of the Muhammadan arms from Bihar to 
Bengal was easy. Since the downfall of the Palas Bihar had 
practically been transformed into a battle-ground 2 of rival 
political interests. In 1180 A.I). the authority of the Gahada- 
vala King Jayachchandra prevailed at Bodh-Gaya and its 
neighbourhood. Another king* of unknown antecedents, Govinda- 
pala by name, exercised his sway in the same region between 
1161 and 1199 A. D., but his rule was frequently disturbed during 
this period. The Janibigha 4 inscription of the Pithipati 
Buddhasena, son of Jayasena, shows that in the year 83 of 
an era connected with Lakshmanasena’s name (? Lakshmana- 
senasy—attte rajye Sam 83) a part of Bihar was under his 
control. As their names suggest, they may have been connected 
with the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

The Muhammadan attack on Nudlah was skilfully planned, 
but the fact that the normal government in the city had practi- 
cally come to a stand still may have contributed to its success to a 
certain extent. 5 The people of Bengal (Bang) were seized with 


1 H. P. $&stri reads the name as Sadasena. This name is found in the A’In-i-Akbari, 
see larrett, p. 146. It is interesting to note that Abu’l-Fa?! mentions him next to Kesusena 


(Kesavasena ?). The reading * Siiryasena, ’ which seems to be correct, is due to, Majumdar. 


% JASB.,L, 1880, pp. 76*79. 

3 JBOBS. (XIV) pp. 498, 533-88; MASB., Vol. V, pp, 10941. For a different 
theory regarding his date, see B. C. Majumdar, JASB., 1921, p. 6, n.2; D. G. Bhafefcacharya, 
Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 156. 

4 3*BOBS., IV, pp. 266ff, 278-80 ; Ind. Ant, XL VIII, 19X9, p. 47. This inscription may 
also be referred to an era that started from the time of Lakshmanasena’s death. H. C. Bay 
suggests that these Senas may have been local feudatory princes who ruled near Gaya, 
“ possibly acknowledging the Musalmans/’ See Dynastic History, Vol. I, p. 383. 

5 For further details of the story, see Baverty, pp. 554-59; Elliot, History of Mia, 

fl/lW Jr\/\ ; S-'i'mr-r- 
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panic and fear when they heard of Muhammad’s doings in Bihar. 
According to the story told by Minhaj, a number of e astro- 
logers, wise men and counsellors ’ of Rai Lakhmanlyah who 
had been on the throne for 80 years ( !) acquainted the king 
with a prophecy that the country would fall into the hands of 
the Turks. They told him that as the Muhammadans had 
already subdued Bihar, they would soon conquer their own 
country. Under the circumstances, it was expedient for the 
king to leave the country with the whole population, so that 
he might not be molested by the enemy. Rai Lakhmanlyah, 
however, did not recognise the force of their counsel but most 
of the Brahmins and other inhabitants left the capital and 
went to the province of Sankanat, the cities and towns of Bang 
and Kamarupa. The city thus stood almost deserted when 
Muhammad with a small following entered it and took the 
royal palace by surprise. No resistance could be offered by 
the king who left his capital at the mercy of the invader and 
fled to Sankanat and Bang, where he died. The city was 
destroyed and the conqueror made Lakhanavati the seat of 
his government. The government of the Senas seems to have 
prevailed in Eastern Bengal for some time more as when Minhaj 
wrote his account Lakhmaniya’s descendants were still ruling 
in Sankanat and Bang. 

If there is any truth in the story of which an outline 
has been given, above, it shows that the people of the country 
had no faith in the capacity of their ruler or in his resources to 
afford them protection in the face of the new enemy. The king, 
in fact, was unable to control his own subjects. 
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Part III 
Administration 
CHAPTER I 
Pre-Pila Bengal 

Lack of positive data stands in tlie way of an attempt bein° 
made towards the reconstruction of a systematic and consistent 
history of the administration of Bengal in ancient times. It is 
no doubt true that some evidence useful for the purpose is avail- 
able, but it has two drawbacks. Firstly, it does not cover the 
entire range of time, qualified by the word ‘ancient’, which to a 
student of Indian history means a period extending at least 
from the time of the foundation of the Maurya dynasty to 
that of the establishment of Moslem power ; secondly, even 
for the circumscribed period to which it applies, extending 
for purposes of this chapter from the 4th to the middle 
of ,the 8th century A.D., it is too inadequate to satisfy 
ones curiosity regarding the working of all the various 
departments of administration without which no normal govern- 
ment can function. Begarding those centuries which practically 
go unrepresented in this imperfect history of administration, 
some inferences are often drawn from observations embodied in 
foreign accounts, from the Arthasastra of Kautilya, from the 
inscriptions of Asoka and sundry other literary and archaeological 
sources Against the use of such materials there may be two 

ZZT The fifSt ° biecti ° n is 011 * he ground of uncer- 

^ l f T° “ SUppositlon tfaat institutions parallel or analo- 
gous to hose obtaining in the Maurya empire also existed in Bengal, 

second r “ UStbe P resumed to have formed an integral part. The 
second objection is based on the well-known arguments against the 
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ascription of the Arthasastra to the Maurya Age. Even if these 
arguments are substantially refutable, how can this work which 
includes a large speculative element be taken to represent condi- 
tions actually existing and dealt with specifically from the stand- J 

point of Bengal history, which will make it appear as if it were j 

not a treatise on polity, partly realistic and partly idealistic, 
whatever that description means, but one bearing a settled 
relation to a fixed geographical and political area ? 

Those who are interested in the Maurya administration will 
find a critical account of it based on the A6okan inscriptions in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (Vol. I), re-edited by 
Hultzsch, an account which can be hardly altered or modified 
materially. Those who hold that the Arthasastra can be well 
utilised for the purpose of acquainting oneself with administra- 
tive conditions in Bengal may find some guidance from Mona- 
han’s work on the early history of Bengal. The point of view, 
which is, however, adhered to in the following pages is that no 
evidence is to be considered applicable to Bengal, which does not 
connect itself definitely and beyond doubt with that province. 

In the pre-Mauryan period the country of the Gangaridae, 1 
which must be located in Bengal, was well defended militarily, 
and was ruled by a king. A point of military interest is that 
in the 4th century A.D. a memorable battle took place in 
Vanga, 2 in which several chiefs participated, ending with the 
victory of Chandra, mentioned in the Meharauli Iron Pillar 
inscription. The rulers defeated by him in this battle were ; 

probably those exercising local authority only in their respective j 

spheres, which will mean that Bengal was divided at the time 
into a number of principalities. Inscriptions of subsequent j 

times also go to show that the military unity of Bengal was 1 

seldom achieved, which is one of the reasons why the country f 

could be successfully attacked from outside and subordinated. 


1 Mo’Crindle, Invasion of India, pp. 364-365. 

2 Fleet, CIL, Vol. Ill, p. 141. 
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The absence of such unity was also a means of preserving local 
independence and a bar to the easy creation of a single state 1 

In the Maurya Age 2 the city of Pundravardhana was pro- 
bably the administrative seat of a Mahamatra. His functions 
are not described in the Mahasthan inscription, but he seems to 
have held control over the local granary ( kothagale ), and treasury 
(kosam), from which under instructions from superior authorities 
not actually traceable in the fragmentary record, they could 
make loans to people when they fell into a state of economic 
distress on account of any unforeseen occurrence. 

All the available inscriptions of the subsequent period point 
to only one form of government, viz., monarchy. They refer 
either to local dynasties or rulers, or to imperial families ruling 
over dominions which included portions of Bengal. As to the 
position actually occupied by the king himself in the prevalent 
system of government, or the specific duties performed by him in 
connection with the administration of his realm, there is no 
detailed evidence available. There is no reference to any cabinet 
of ministers such as is mentioned in the Kautiliya 3 and in the 
Asokan inscriptions. 4 In two distinctive epochs Bengal formed 
an integral part of an imperial organization, once during the 
regime of the Gupta dynasty and again, under Sasahka. It is 
likely that for some time during Harshavardhana’s reign also 
portions of this province were ruled from the imperial centre, 
Kanauj. Regarding the subordination of Bengal to other rulers, 
more or less powerful, such as Harsha mentioned in the 
Katmandu Temple inscription (759 A.D.), 5 all that can be 

1 The army in later days consisted of four elements, infantry, cavalry, elephants and 
fleet. Cf. The Nidhanpur Plates of Bhaskaravarman containing the phrase : maha- 
nau hasty asva-paUi-snmpaty-upeta-jayasabd-anvartha-skandhavar&t- Karnnasuvarnavasakat — 

11. 2-3, Ep. Ind., XII, p. 

Ep* Ind. , XX, p. 85. This inscription bears an undoubted affinity to the Sohgaura 
Copper-plate, see ibid., p. 89. ; Bp. Ind., XXII, p. 1 f. 

3 1, 15, 11 (Sham Shastri’s edition, p. 29), 

4 See Rock-edicts, IV, VI. 
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gathered from inscriptional sources may be important from the 
standpoint of dynastic history, but is of no material use to a 
student of administration. Amongst the local dynasties or rulers, 
mention should be made of the Varmans of the Susunia inscrip- 
tion (early fourth century), 1 the Khadgas of Samatata (7th cen- 
tury) f local chiefs with varying degrees of power and authority 
were Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva of East 
Bengal, 3 Jayanaga of Karnasu varna 4 and Vainya-Gupta of 
Tippera. 5 

Early in the 4th century the title of a king was simply 
Maharaja. This was the designation enjoyed by Sihhavarman 
and his son Chandravarman of Puskarana (Pokharan in the 
Bankura district). The latter was undoubtedly a potentate of 
some importance since he is mentioned as one of the prominent 
rulers of Arydmrta in the Allahabad Praiasti of Samudra-Gupta. 
The titles Mahamjadhiraja, Parama-bhattaraka and Parama- 
daivata were used by the Gupta sovereigns, by Kumara Gupta 
I (Damodarpur copper-plates No. 1, lines 1-2 ; No. 2, lines 
1-2 ; in the Dhanaidaha grant only ft Parama-daivata-para — ” 
can be traced), 8 by Budha-Gupta (Damodarpur, Nos. 3 and 4) 
and also the king who issued the Damodarpur Plate No. 5. 
Among local rulers the title Maharajadhimja only was used by 
Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva (6th cen- 
tury), by Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna (6th century). This 
title was also used by Sasanka (Ganjam Plates). Even in 
the imperial Gupta period, if the ruler’s name was not 
given explicitly, he was simply referred to by the title ‘bhatta- 
raka’ (cf. bhattaraka-padanam shadbhdgah — Baigram Plate ; also 
Paharpur Plate). The title Parama-bhattaraka was not always 
used along with the title Mahdrdj&dhiraja. In the Faridpur 

1 Ep. ina.,xnx,p. 133. 

* See Asrafpur Plates, Mem. ASB., Vol. I, p. 85. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 198 ff. , Ep. Ind., XVIH, p. 74. 

* Ep. Ind.,XVm, p. 60. 

5 Ind. Hist. Quart., 1930, p. 45. 

« Bp. Ind., XVH, p.347, . 
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copper-plates of Dharmaditya (No. B) and Gopachandra (No. C) 
the simpler form bhattdraka is used. While in the earlier times 
the simple unostentatious ‘Maharaja was enough for an indepen- 
dent sovereign like Chandravarman, in succeeding centuries 
this title was generally reserved for high officials or feudatories. 
The only exception known to us, so far as Bengal is concerned, is 
the case of V ainya-Gupta who in the Tippera copper-plate ins- 
cription is styled Maharaja, though under him there were at least 
two men enjoying the same title ( Padadasa-Maharaja Rudradatta- 
line 3 ; D fitaka-M a ha raja- Mahasamanta Vijayasena — lines 15-16). 
This is again the title adopted along with the designation Uparika 
by the officer in charge of the bhukti of Pundravardhana who 
was holding this post in 544 A.D.; by Sthanudatta who served 
under Dharmaditya (Faridpur Plate A), and also Vijayasena, 
as shown by the Mallasarul grant. Probably, as in the Tippera 
grant he acts as Data, Mahasamanta and Mahdpratihara, his 
capacity in this grant is of a twofold character, as a feudatory 
as well as an official who actuallay participated in the govern- 
ment of his suzerain. The titles Sdmanta and Maharaja do not 
always go together ; in the Vappaghoshavata grant Narayana- 
bhadra who is called a Sdmanta is designated neither a Rdjan 
nor a Maharaja. It is to be noted, however, that the Sdmanta 
in this grant was either a feudatory, who administered Ms own 
territory as a vassal, or governed a district or province as an official 
of the king ( Ndrayanabhadrasy-Audumvanka-vishaya-sambhoga - 
kale cha). 

The largest unit governed by a deputy of the king was called 
bhukti. Such a division was Pundravardhana which practically 
corresponded to the whole of North Bengal, appearing in 
Damodarpur Plates, Nos. 1-5. In the Paharpur grant of Budha- 
Gupta this bhukti is to be found mentioned by implication, as 
its chief city which was called by the same name is clearly noted 
in it. Another bhukti is that of Vardhamana referred to in the 
Mallasarul grant of Gopachandra (6th century), which seems to 
have comprised the southern part of ancient Radha. What was 
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the denomination of the region entrusted to the government of 
Maharaja Sthanudatta (Faridpur grant A) by Dharmaditya, 
or to Uparika Nagadeva who had his headquarters at Navyava- 
ka&ka (Faridpur Plates B and C), who served respectively under 
Dharmaditya and Gopachandra, or to Jlvadatta whose name is 
found in another grant of Samacharadeva, carrying on his 
administration from the same centre, is not known definitely, but 
the position and status of these officers were apparently not 
inferior but corresponded to those of the deputies appointed by 
the imperial sovereigns to administer the bhukti of Pundra- 
vardhana. A bhukti was to comprise a number of vishayas or 
districts. The inscriptions of the period name only a few 
vishayas. The vishaya which appears in the Damodarpur Plates 
(Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5) is called Kotivarsha belonging to the bhukti of 
Pundravardhana. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate of the reign of 
Kumara Gupta I (113 G. E.), makes mention of another such admi- 
nistrative division called Khatapara or Khadapara (Khatapurana) 1 
which must also have been comprised in the same bhukti. The 
Baigram copper-plate refers to a vishaya which included Pancha- 
nagari as its headquarters ; it is most likely that this was the 
name of the vishaya too ( etad-vishaya — ). This is the third 
vishaya that we know of, as belonging to the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti although the last-named two vishayas are not explicitly 
assigned to any bhukti. From the Faridpur grants the existence 
of a vishaya named Varaka -Mandala is proved. This was under 
the administrative control of Navyavakasika. The Vappaghosha- 
vata grant, as stated already, refers to the Audumvarika-mshat/a, 
whose governor ‘meditated on the feet’ of Mahdrdjddhirdja Jaya- 
naga of Karnasuvarna. A subdivision which is generally found in 
inscriptions to have been smaller than and included in a vishaya 
is known by the name Mandala. There is no definite reference 
to such a subdivision in the Bengal inscriptions of the period. 
The Tippera copperplate’s reference to U ttara- Af atidaZa may 
suggest the existence of an administrative area comprised within 

1 Cf. Malladanil Inscription, Bp. Ind., XXIII, p. 155. 
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an unnamed vishaya or bhukti, corresponding to a Mandala in 
the northern part of the kingdom indicated by the inscription 
and implying a Mandala in the southern part as well. It is 
neither improbable that the term Mandala here used bears no such 
administrative signification as is attached to it as a technical term. 
It might have been used to denote an unlimited area of political 
authority. From the Faridpur grants (A, B, C) and the Ghugrahati 
grant of Samacharadeva the name of V araka-Mandala-Vishaya is 
available. This may mean either a vishaya comprised within 
the V&T&ka-Mandala, or the latter may have been the name of the 
vishaya itself. The weakness of the former interpretation lies in 
the fact that the inscriptions concerned are not found to supply 
any information regarding the place occupied by the * Varaka- 
Mandala ’ in the administrative arrangement followed, apart from 
the deviation that it will necessitate from the usual practice of 
regarding a vishaya as larger than a mandala, which, however, 
may be supported by certain known exceptions. There is more 
probability, therefore, that the name of the vishaya itself was 
Varaka-MaridaZa, which will show that the term mandala as used 
in these records, do not contain any technical sense. 

Several inscriptions refer to another type of administrative 
area to which the name Vithi is given. The reading Suvarna- 
Vithi ( 2, 3) in the Ghugrahati inscription of Samacharadeva is 
right, but its interpretation as meaning ‘ the bullion market ’ 
situated in Navyavakasika seems to be unwarranted, for Vithi in 
the sense of an administrative district is available (cf. the Mallasarul 
and Nandapur grants) . In the Ghugrahati grant the expression 
Suvarna- Vithi is to be taken as the name of one such district. 
This is found to have been included in the jurisdiction exercised 
by Navyavakasika, the governor of which enjoyed a status higher 
than that of the Officer-in-charge of the V dr aha- Mandala- V ishaya 
(N avyavakasikayam S uvarna-vithy-adhikrit-dntarahga-uparika- 

Jivadattas = tad-animodilaka — ). The Mallasarul grant shows 
that in the reign of Gopaehandra (6th century) there was a Vithi 
called V«kkattaka comprised in the Varddhamana- Wmkti. The 
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relevant passage in this grant while referring to the situation of 
a village names only the bhukti and the Vlthl. The Vlthl here 
referred to is thus found affiliated to a bhukti ; being un- 
connected with any Vishay a and belonging to a division wider 
than that denoted by this term, it presents an undoubted affinity 
to the Suvarna- Vlthl of the Ghugrahati grant. The position 
of the Vlthl , mentioned in the Nandapur inscription of the 
year 169, is in this respect different from that of the two 
others above referred to. Thus this copper-plate furnishing the 
name of Nanda -Vlthl refers to it as lying under the jurisdiction 
of kmbih-grdm-Agrahara, where the headquarters of Vishayapati 
Chhatramaha were probably situated. The case of the Dakshinam- 
saka-Vlthl is uncertain. It appears to have been under the 
jurisdiction of Pundravardhana, as recorded in the Paharpur grant. 
The adhishthdnadhikarana, referred to in this inscription, may 
have been the court situated in the headquarters of the Pundra- 
vardhana bhukti, in which case this Vlthl must have been under 
its jurisdiction. The position of Nagiratta-ilfandaZa as standing 
next to Dakshinamsaka- FitZw in the geographical portion of the 
Paharpur inscription seems to point to the inclusion of the former 
in the administrative area, of which the latter was the name. 

In the system of administration, revealed in our inscriptions, 
villages, as will be seen later, played a significant part. The 
name used in these records to denote a village is grama. Perhaps 
the village was the smallest administrative unit. Some village- 
names end with the term agrahdra. Thus in the Tippera 
copper-plate appears the name of the village Gunekagrahara- 
grama ; in the Nandapur grant that of Ambila -grdm-Igrahara, 
the importance of which can be realised from the fact that it was 
the seat of a district officer’s (vishayapati’ s) administration. It 
may be supposed that an agrahdra considered from the standpoint 
of administration was often more important and better developed 
than an ordinary grama, but there was nothing to prevent the 
latter from being raised to the status of an agrahdra through ad- 
ministrative exigencies. Behind the expression gramdgrahdra or 
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agrahara-grama may, therefore, lie a history of internal expansion, 
a process which some of the more fortunate villages underwent 
through pressure of administrative and economic necessities. 
Groupings of villages for purposes of administration are well- 
known (cj. Manu), but our inscriptions do not make any direct 
reference to any such combination. The name Palasa-mndah 
occurring in the Damodarpur copper-plate No. 3, may denote a 
larger area than usually indicated by the' term grama. It may 
be noted here that the administrative machinery that worked 
at Palasavrindaka does not appear to have been wholly identical 
in type and structure with the one operating at Chandagrama, 
both of which are indicated side by side as if for comparison in 
the same inscription. Similarly, Vai -grama of the Baigrama 
copper-plate may have represented a combination of hamlets; 
it is found to have included at least two distinct localities, 
Trivrita and Srlgohali. Names of some cities are available, 
Kotivarsha, Pundravardhana, Karnasuvarna, Panchanagari. 
The second of these was the name of a bhukti also, the first and 
the fourth those of two vishayas and the third that of a con- 
siderably wide area • these names are not actually furnished as 
those of cities, but the presumption that they were so may be 
safely made from the context in each case ; for example 
Pundravardhana is mentioned as an adhishthana in the Paharpnr 
inscription ; the adhishthana of the Kotivarsha -vishaya was 
presumably at a city called by the same name ; if the latter had 
a different name it would have been given separately. Kama- 
suvarna where Bhaskaravarman’s forces assembled, as shown in 
the Nidhanpur grant, must have been a city and not a wide 
territory merely, of which it was a part. Navyavakaiika (Farid- 
pur Plates), Kripura (Tippera copper-plate), Panchanagari (Bai- 
gram copper-plate) are probably names of well-organised cities or 
towns, although these may have been parts of extensive areas 
also called by these names. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the material furnish- 
ed by our inscriptions regarding the nature of administrative 
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arrangements connected with the different units mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs. The extremely limited character 
of the information available on the subject must be admitted 
at the outset. Most of the inscriptions deal with transactions 
relating to sale of lands ; in setting forth details about these, 
they refer only to those parts of the administrative machinery 
which had to work in accordance with certain fixed rules for 
purposes of a legal conveyance or deed. The very nature of 
these documents did not require them to cover the entire field 
of administration. 

The hhukti was to be under the government of an officer 
whose appointment to this post was either in the gift, or subject 
to the approval of the crown. Thus in each of the five 
Damodarpur copper-plates the governor of the bhukti of Pundra- 
vardbana is described as tatpadaparigrihita in relation to the king 
under whom he may have served. The designation of this high 
official is Uparika (Damodarpur Plates 1, 2, 3, 4); to this is added 
‘ Maharaja ’ in two plates only (Nos. 3 and 5), dated respectively 
in 483 (?) and 544 A.D. Chiratadatta was in charge of the 
Puntfravardhana-bhukti at least from 124 to 128 G. E. (Nos. 1 
and 2); Uparika Maharaja Brahmadatta was in this post in 163(?) 
Gupta year ; in the reign of Budha-Gupta Maharaja Jayadatta 
occupied the same office ; in 544 A.D., the governorship was 
held by another Uparika Maharaja. In the last-named year 
the officer who was in charge of the province is further styled 
as Rcijaputra-deva-bhattaraka, from which it may be concluded 
that a member of the royal household itself, if not himself a son 
of the reigning king, had been appointed to the governorship of 
the Pundravardhana -bhukti. Thus in this year this particular 
governorship was .regarded as a sort of viceroyalty to which 
only a prince could be appointed. The Uparikas of the preceding 
years, as recorded in the other Damodarpur inscriptions, did 
not belong to the reigning family, as the surname Datta in 
their names shows that they were different from the Guptas. 
The Faridpur grants while not mentioning the term bhukti 
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name certain officers decidedly of a high rank, serving under the 
different rulers, Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva, 
who definitely appear to have enjoyed a status higher than 
that of those who were placed in charge of the Varaka-mandofo- 
vishaya. These officers also owed their post to the favour or 
approval of the king ( tad-anumodana-labdh-aspadasya—Pla, te 
B ; tat-prasada-labdh-aspade — A, C ; charana-kamala-yugal 
aradhan-opatia — Ghugrahati Plate). The titles, adopted by these 
officers, are not, however, wholly identical with those enjoyed by 
the Damodarpur governors. Copper-plate A from Faridpur 
styles Sthanudatta as Maharaja simply ; copper-plate B confers 
the two designations Mahapratihara and Uparika on Nagadeva 
(serving successively under Dharmaditya and Gopachandra), to 
which some more (including Ktimaramatya?) appear to be added 
(cf. C). The Ghugrahati grant calls Jlvadatta as Antarahga 
and Uparika. In three out of the four plates from Faridpur, 
therefore, the title Uparika is found to be used, which will 
surely warrant the assumption that the officials to whom this 
designation attached occupied a post which was as important 
in the dominions of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and Samachara- 
deva, as that of the Uparika Maharajas of the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti in the Gupta empire. The designation Mahapratihara 
which Nagadeva enjoyed seems to show that the region which 
he governed was so situated that he had to co-operate in the 
defence of the frontiers of his master’s territory. It is not 
unlikely that these officers were sometimes originally local chiefs 
who, having been subjugated by their more powerful neighbours, 
agreed to serve under them as provincial governors. The 
Mallasarul grant while referring to the officials connected with 
the administration of the Vardhamana -bhukti, mentions amongst 
these an Uparika, who, judging from the evidence of the 
Damodarpur plates, must have been employed as a governor of 
that province. The Maharaja-Uparikas who were at different 
times in charge of the Navyavakasika division had their tenure 
of office characterised as adhyasanakdla (Faridpur Plate C ; also 
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cf. B, where, however, the. title Uparika is cot given). If the 
reading Panchadhikaranopanka and Purapaloparika in the Tippera 
copper-plate of Vain ya-Gupta is correct, it will be seen that 
. the designation Uparika could stand singly as in the Damodar- 
pur and some of the Faridpur plates, also as in the Mallasarul 
inscription, or as an element of a compound, as noticed in the 
Tippera plate. In the latter case it will be found to have denoted 
only a position of headship, which might be held by a person not 
necessarily employed as a provincial governor, that position of 
headship being one connected with the office or offices indicated 
by the compound. The designations quoted above 'on this 
supposition will mean respectively the head of five Adhi- 
karanas or the Adhikarana of five (i.e., consisting of five members) 
and the head of city-administrators, both offices having been 
held by the same person mentioned in the Tippera grant. There 
is no certain indication, it must be admitted, that he held the 
post of a provincial governor. Regarding the manner in which 
a provincial governer carried on his administration, there is also 
little evidence so that it is impossible to draw even a bare outline 
of the system followed. A Basarh seal 1 shows that a provincial 
governor had his own A dhikarana (office or court, probably the 
entire establishment through which he carried out his official 
duties), situated at his headquarters or adhishthana. It is evident 
also that he was directly responsible to the king as he owed 
his appointment to the king’s choice or approval. It was the 
provincial governor who appointed the heads of the districts or 
vishayas which were comprised in his own province. The 
Paharpur inscription of the time of Budha-Gupta (159 Gupta 
Era) 2 may be interpreted to mean that the head of the 
provincial government of Pundravardhana was not directly 
connected with his Adhikarana at least in so far as it concerned 
itself with transactions of land-sale. This copper-plate mentions 
at the beginning that certain officials, designated Ayuktakas 

1 ASI, 1903-04, p. 103. 

, * This interpretation is different from those suggested in Ep. Ind., XX, p. 69. 
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(a reference to officials of this category may perhaps be traced 
in the Nandapur grant also) and the Adhikarana of Pundra- 
vardhana communicated a proposal of land-sale, which had 
originally been received by them, to subordinate local stats. 
Here there is no mention of the Uparika of the bhukti concerned. 
The record-keepers who examined the proposal were Divakara 
Nandi, Dhriti vishnu, Virochana, Ramadasa, Haridasa and 
Sasinandl. The Mallasarul grant mentions among officials 
apparently connected with the Vardhamana -bhukti, the Kartta- 
kritika (officer-in-charge of manufactures?), the Audrahgika 
(chief officer of a town), the Aurnasthdnika (officer-in-charge of 
woollen articles?), the Hiranya-samudayika (officer-in-charge of 
all taxes,, both in money and in kind), the Avasathika (officer-in- 
charge of “dwellings for pupils and ascetics ’’ ?), the Ghauroddha- 
ranika, the Pattalaka and the Bhogapatika. The mention of the 
Kdrttdkritika and the Aurnasthdnika will show, if our inter- 
pretations of these two derivations are correct, that the provincial 
government exercised some sort of control over the industrial life 
of the people. 

The district officers were usually designated vishayapatis. 
Vetravarman was in charge of the Kotivarsha -Vishaya from 124 
to 128 G.E., having been appointed to this post by the provincial 
governor Chiratadatta ( tan-niyuktaka — Damodarpur, 1 and 2) ; 
the same office was held by another person, whose name is not 
clear, owing his appointment to Uparika-Mahardja Jayadatta, 
at an unknown date in the reign of Budha-Gupta ; and in the 
year 544 A. I). this vishaya was being administered by 
Svayambhudeva who was the nominee of the officer in charge of 
Pundravardhana-bhu&fi. The Baigram copper-plate seems to 
suggest that the district officer Kulavriddhi was directly 
responsible to the bhattaraka „ who may have been the king 
himself (Kumara-Gupta I). The term bhattaraka is found 
used in this inscription as definitely applying to the sovereign 
himself ( bhattaraka-pddandm dharma-phala-shadbhdg-dmpti$-cha 
— li 13). From the Faridpur copper-plates names of four 
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district officers are available ; Vishayapati Jajava appointed 
by Maharaja Sthanudatta (Plate A), GopalasvamI (Plate B), and 
after him Vatsapala by Nagadeva (Plate C), himself the officer 
in charge of Navyavakasika enjoying the titles of Uparika and 
Mahapratihdra (reading ‘ Vyapara-Kdrandya ’ is probably wrong; 
read vydpdra-kdranaya in Plate B). Pavitruka in the year 14 of 
Samacharadeva’s reign was holding this post of Vishayapati, his 
appointment having been approved or confirmed by Jlvadatta, the 
Uparika in charge of the office at Navyavakasika in Suvarna-czfM. 
Between the Baigram Plate and the Vappaghoshavata grant there 
is one affinity ; in both, the officer carrying on the administration 
of a vishaya pays his respects directly to the sovereign ( tat-pdd - 
anudhyata — Sdmanta - Narayanabhadra — vishaya - sambhogakale- 
Vappaghoshavata grant). It is not clear, however, whether the 
duties, functions and status of Narayanabhadra were the same as 
those assigned to a vishayapati in ordinary circumstances. In 
the first place, the latter is usually found to have been a subordi- 
nate of a higher officer, viz., the provincial governor ; here there 
is no such official referred to. Narayanabhadra is under direct 
obligations to the sovereign . Secondly, he has under him an 
officer styled Mahapratihdra (Chief Warden of the Marches), to 
whom he issues orders to be carried out ( tad-asy-djna — tad-vyava- 
hari — ) The title Vishayapati or Kumaramdtya, applied in other 
inscriptions to the district officer, is not bestowed on Narayana- 
bhadra ; instead he is given the designation of Sdmanta. On 
these considerations, one may incline to think that the Audum- 
vanka- Vishaya was not a district governed by an officer but a 
dominion governed by a feudatory. 

No detailed information is available regarding district- 
administration. The little light that is provided by our inscrip- 
tions may be deemed sufficient for the purpose of ascertaining the 
part played by the administrative machinery in connexion with 
sale of lands. The information that can be gleaned, therefore, 
touches a very small part of the authority exercised by the dis- 
trict-officer and his staff. Like the officer-in-charge of a bhukti. 
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the district-officer too had his adhikarana in his headquarters 
(adhisthan-adhikaranam). From the picture of an Adhikarana drawn 
in the Mrichchhakatika 3 with its building ( Mandapa ) and staff 
such as the Adhikaranikas, Adhikaranahhojakas , the Sreshthi and 
Kdyasthas, it will be quite reasonable to infer that the Vishaya- 
pati’s Adhikarana referred to in our inscriptions was of a type 
similar to it. The business of this Adhikarana was not probably 
limited to transactions of land-sale, as recorded in these inscrip- 
tions, but for want of evidence its other possible functions cannot 
be determined. The direct responsibility for managing the affairs 
of the Adhikarana lay in the hands of the district officer ; the 
deputy of the Uparika (tan-niyukta — ; cf. adhishthan-adhikara- 
nam...samvyavaharati — Damodarpur, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). But he carried 
out his duties in the presence of the nagaraSresthi, the prathama- 
kulika, the prathama-kdyastha and Sarthavaha (- puroge —). From 
124 to 128 G. E. the district officer of Ilotivarsha was assisted by 
Dhritipala as the Nagarasreshthi, Bandhumitra as the Sarthavaha, 
Dhritimitra as the Prathama-Kulika 2 and Sambapala as the 
Prathama-Kayastha. The district officer mentioned in Damodar- 
pur Plate No. 4, who held his post in Budha-Gupta’s reign, con- 
ducted the business of the Adhikarana with Ribhupala as the 
Nagarasreshthi, Vasumitra as the Sarthavaha, Varadatta as the 
Prathama-Kulika and Viprapala as the Prathama-Kayastha. 
Svayambhudeva, the district officer, in 544 A.D., had for 
his colleagues Sthanudatta the Sarthavaha, Matidatta the 
Prathama-Kulika, Skandapala the Prathama-Kayastha, and 
a Nagarasreshthi whose name unfortunately is lost. 
There is no need of raising the question here whether the nagara- 
sreshthi, the sarthavaha and the prathama-kulika were elected by 
their respective communities or guilds, or appointed by the govern- 
ment to the posts assigned to them in the Adhikarana, as there is 
no means of giving a correct and definite answer to this question. 
That they were heads of the different organizations of trade, 

1 Act, IX. 

J On the meaning of ‘ Kulika ', cf. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba.p. 127. 
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industry and commerce in the leading city of the district, can 
be well imagined ; perhaps it was provided that such heads were 
to advise the local government in the Court by virtue of their 
eminent and responsible position in the economic life of the 
people. Their special knowledge of men and affairs, particularly 
the guild-laws, made their services essential to the proper admi- 
nistration of justice at least in so far as it related to questions 
of transfer of property. The Prathama-Kayastha, however, being 
probably the chief secretary to the district government, does not 
seem to have held a position similar to that of his other 
colleagues, who could not be dubbed officials in the same sense. 
The constitution of the district court as revealed in the Faridpur 
grants is not found drawn with sufficient clarity.. Here, however, 
the elements present are not those mentioned above. In Faridpur 
Plate No. 2, besides the Adhikarana, where the Vishayapati is 
engaged, there is a considerable assembly of vishaya-mahattaras 
(including Ititta, Kulachandra, Garuda, Vrihachcbatta, 
Aluka, Anachara, Bhasaifcya ( ?), Subhadeva, Ghoshachandra, 
Anamitra, Gunaehandra, Kalasakha, Kulasvami, Durlabha, 
Satyachandra, Arjuna, Bappa, Kundalipata (or Bappa-K unda- 
lipta), followed by other men of lesser importance ( purogah 
prakntya§-cha) . It is apparent that the connexion of such 
a large body of men with the Adhikarana could not have 
been of such an organic character as that of the three non- 
official representatives who used to sit with the district 
officer of Kotivarsha, as found in the Gupta copper-plates. These 
Mahattaras or leading men of the district along with others who 
attended the Adhikarana of Vishayapati Jajava must have done so 
in the capacity of witnesses who were not mere idle spectators of 
its proceedings but had the right of raising any question or objec- 
tion, and as far as the particular business, viz., that of land-sale 
was concerned, no such transaction could have taken place without 
their consent or approval. It appears that in the next three 
documents from Faridpur including the Ghugrahati grant, it is 
not the Vishayapati who controls the affairs of the adhikarana 
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but one who is designated either Jyeshtha-Kayastha or Jyeshtha- 
dhikaranika ( cf . Adhikaranika of the Mrichchhakatika). This is 
enough to show that the term Adhikarana as used in these records 
must mean as in the Mrichchhakatika a court of law. It may be 
noted here that in three inscriptions the designation Vishayapati 
is not used, but the functions assigned to the officer connected 
with the \ T ar&k&,-mandala-vishaya must have been those perform- 
ed by a Vishayapati (cf. samvyavaharati as in other inscriptions), 
for, it is distinctly stated that he was appointed for the purpose of 
administering the affairs of the district (vishaya-vyapara-karana- 
ya — B ; vishayapati-Yotasya vyavaharatah — Ghugrahati), the only 
difference being that he is not found attached to the adhikarana. 
The Adhikarana (Plates B and 0) is referred to as presided over 
by a Jyeshtha-Kayastha named Nayasena who served under both 
Dharmaditya and Gopachandra. In Samacharadeva’s Plate the 
Adhikarana is under the leadership of the Jyeshthadhikaranika 
Damuka (-pramu kham-adh Hear a nam) . Other Adhikaranikas who 
took part in the work of the court are not mentioned, but it may 
be presumed that the Jyeshthadhikaranika carried on his work 
with the assistance of juniors, probably also the N agar ah eshthi 
and a Kayastha. If, as these inscriptions seem to suggest, the 
functions of the district officer were separated from those connec- 
ted with the court of law, the change must have resulted in a 
differentiation of the executive from the judiciary in the field of 
district-administration. An annexe of the court was the assembly 
of a number of Vishaya-mahattaras (Ghugrahati ; i nshayinah 
not vishayanam as read by Pargiter — Plate B), of influential 
men styled Mahattara, including one Vishaya-mahattaraanA others 
designated as pradhana-vyaparindh or pradhana-vyavaharinah 
(business men). As a distinction has been drawn between a 
Mahattara and a Vishaya-Mahattara, it seems that the latter 
belonged to a higher category than the former. Plate B shows 
that this assembly which met along with the court consisted 
of Somaghosha and other Mahattaras ; there is no clear 
reference here to the presence of one belonging to the rank 
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of a Dishay a-mahattar a. In the Ghugrahati Plate it consists of 
the vishaya-mahattam Vatsakunda, Mahattaras Suchipalita, 
Vihitaghosha, Suradatta and Priyadatta, Janardana and other 
Mahattaras together with many Vyavaharins of high status. 

Did the Mahattaras represent the landed gentry and the Vyava- 
harins the industrial or commercial interests of a district? 

There was a staff of record-keepers whose services were 
available to the vishayadhikarana . Rishidatta, Jayanandl and 
Vibhudatta were the record-keepers, consulted by the adhikarana in 
Damodarpur Plates 1 &2 ; Vishnudatta, Vijayanandx and Sthanu- 
nandl in Plate 4 and Naranandl, Gopadatta and Bhatanandl 
in Plate 5. Names of two Pustapalas Durgadatta and Arkkadasa, 
who were available for consultation by the district authorities of 
Panchanagarx in 448 A.D., are given in the Baigram inscrip- 
tion. The Nandapur copper-plate also furnishes names of some 
record-keepers. 

The administration of a Vithi should next engage our atten- 
tion. It was to have its own Adhikarana as shown in the 
Mallasarul inscription. How this Adhikarana was constituted 
however, is, not known. So far as the question of sales and 
gifts of lands was concerned, the Adhikarana of the Vithi 
performed the same functions, as were assigned -to the district- 
adhikarana. As in the Paridpur grants the Vishaya- Adhikarana 
is found to have been assisted by an assembly of important 
personages, this inscription shows Mahattara Suvarnayasah of 
Nirvrita- Vataka, Mahattara Dhanasvami of Ilapishtha- Pata&a 
Agrahara , Bhatta Vamanasvami of Koddavira- Agrahara, Mahldatta 
and Rajyadatta of Godhagrama-4 yrafrdra, Jlvasvami of Salmali j 

Vataka, Khadgi Hari of Vakkattaka, Khadgi Goika of Madhu 
Vataka, Khadgi Bbadranandi of Khanda-Jotika, and Hari, the 
Vdha-Nayaka of Vindhapura, etc., co-operating with the Adhi- 
karana of the Vithi and issuing orders under a system of joint j 

authority. Thus among those who had to attend to the business j 

of the Vithi- Adhikarana there were not only Mahattaras hailing j 

from different, localities or wards of the Vithi but also others in J 
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place of the pradhana-vyamharms mentioned in the Faridpur 
inscriptions. The occupations of these latter are not definitely 
ascertainable. At least there were two Brahmins (Bhatta- 
Vamanasvaml and Jivasvami) in the assembly ; no designations 
are attached to the names of Sridatta, Mahldatta and Rajyadatta; 
there were three Khadgis (swordsmen), and one Vaha-Ndyaka 
(Superintendent of conveyances or a cavalry leader ?). 

Prominent persons iD villages had some share in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs, but their activity seems to have been 
limited to co-operation with state-officers, paralleled by the 
participation of Mahattaras and other influential men in the 
business of the Adhikarana of a vishaya or a vlthl. From the 
available material it will be difficult to assert that at the head of 
administration in every village there was a Grdmika. By whom 
the official side was represented in villages not administered by 
Grdmikas, it is not at all clear from the evidence furnished by our 
inscriptions. The non-official element was represented by 
Brahmins, Kutumbins and Mahattaras in one village (Paharpur 
inscription) ; in the village Chandagrama, in Budha-Gupta’s 
reign (Damodarpur Plate No. 4), those who served in a similar 
capacity included prominent subjects headed by Brahmins, and 
also Kutumbins (the chief Brahmanas, the prominent subjects 
and householders). It appears, however, that as these are 
the only persons to whom orders are issued for execution, 
they may have constituted the sole authority in the localities 
concerned in respect of matters to which these orders applied. 
The administration of such villages where these people were 
solely responsible differed from that of others, where powers lay 
not only in the hands of local Mahattaras and Kutumbins but 
also the Ashtakuladhikarana and the Grdmika (Damodarpur Plate 
No. 4 ; cf. the Dhanaidaha grant mentioning Mahattaras 
Kutumbins and the Ashtakuladhikarana) A In view of the very 
damaged condition of its writing, it is impossible to be certain 
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that the inscription did not refer to a Gramika. The official side 
in such villages was represented by an Adhikarana, which was 
probably a body of eight persons (cf. Panchakulaf and the Gramika. 
This system reminds one of the parallel institutions obtaining 
in a larger sphere of administration, — in the Varaka-mawdaZa- 
vishaya, with the Vishayapati at its head, assisted by an adhikarana 
together with an assembly of prominent men. There appears to 
have been an office of record-keepers also attached to such villages. 
At Palasa-mnda/ra, as shown in the Damodarpur copper-plate 
No. 4, where responsibility was shared between the Gramika, the 
Adhikarana, Mahattar as and Kutumhins, there was only one 
record-keeper, Patradasa, who was consulted by those authorities. 

We may now proceed to see how the different functionaries 
operated in response to requirements of a specific character. 
As we have already said, the administrative machinery is 
to be observed in action mostly in connexion with matters 
relating to the business of land-sale. One intending to 
purchase lands was required to put an application before 
the Adhikarana to whose jurisdiction he was attached, in 
which he was to state the purpose for which such lands were 
needed, their total measurement, whether these were fallow 
lands to be "brought under cultivation, or lands meant for 
building purposes, or both, the price that was to be offered for 
these in conformity with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be offered for these in 
agreement with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be of a non- transferable character. 
In the application presented by Brahmin Karpatika to the 
A dhishthana- Adhikarana of Kotivarsha in 444 A.D. (Plate 1) — 
the facts stated ( vijmpitam ) were that for purposes of Agnihotra 
rites he required one Kulyandpa of uncultivated, fallow land, 
which had not been given to anybody before, that it was to be 

’■ s References to a body called Paficbaknla are to be found in several ascriptions, which 
was concerned with financial matters of various kinds including those connected with, lands, 
see U. N. Ghosbal, Hindu Revenue System, pp* 238, 255, 25748,, . 
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place of the pradhana-vyamharins mentioned in the Faridpur 
inscriptions. The occupations of these latter are not definitely 
ascertainable. At least there were two Brahmins (Bhatta- 
■Vamanasvami and Jivasvami) in the assembly ; no designations 
are attached to the names of Sridatta, Mahldatta and Rajyadatta- 
there were three Khadgis (swordsmen), and one Vaha-Nayah 
(Superintendent of conveyances or a cavalry leader ?). 

Prominent persons m villages had some share in the adminis- 
ration of local affairs, but their activity seems to have been 
limited to co-operation with state-officers, paralleled by the 
participation of Mahattaras and other influential men in the 
usmess of the Adhikarana of a vishaya or a vithi. From the 
available material it will be difficult to assert that at the head of 
admmistration in every village there was a Grdmika. By whom 
the official side was represented in villages not administered by 
Grarmkas, it is not at all clear from the evidence furnished by our 
inscriptions, lhe non-official element was represented by 
Brahmins, Kutumbim and Mahattaras in one village (Paharpur 
^nptionl; in the village Chandagrffma, in Budha-GupL 

f / Da T d /r Plate N °- ^ th0Se wh0 served in a similar 
capacity included prominent subjects headed by Brahmins, and 

and ^' Um ^ ie chief Prahmanas, the prominent subjects 
d householders). It appears, however, that as these are 

thev°mL P r° nS t0 J h ° m ° rderS are issued for execution, 
conL J- haVe C0Dstltuted the sole authority in the localities 
cernedm respect of matters to which these orders applied, 
a ministration of such villages where these people were 
o ely responsible differed from that of others, where powers lay 

also the^X i aD 7 dS ° f l0Cal Mahattaras ^d Kutumbins but 
No 4 As ^f adl " ka ma and the Grdmika (Damodarpur Plate 

K ', ’ ° Dhan aidaha grant mentioning Mahattaras 

jtv the Ash ^ kul ddhikamna)} In view of the very 

maged condition of its writing, it is impossible to be certain 
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that the inscription did not refer to a Gramika. The official side 
in such villages was represented by an Adhikarana, which was 
probably a body of eight persons (cf. Panchakula) 2 and the Gramika. 
This system reminds one of the parallel institutions obtaining 
in a larger sphere of administration, — in the Varaka -mandala- 
mshaya, with the Vishayapati at its head, assisted by an adhikarana 
together with an assembly of prominent men. There appears to 
have been an office of record- keepers also attached to such villages. 
At Palasa-mnda/ra, as shown in the Damodarpur copper-plate 
No. 4, where responsibility was shared between the Gramika, the 
Adhikarana, Mahattar as and Kutumbins, there was only one 
record-keeper, Patradasa, who was consulted by those authorities. 

We may now proceed to see how the different functionaries 
operated in response to requirements of a specific character. 
As we have already said, the administrative machinery is 
to be observed in action mostly in connexion with matters 
relating to the business of land-sale. One intending to 
purchase lands was required to put an application before 
the Adhikarana to whose jurisdiction he was attached, in 
which he was to state the purpose for which such lands were 
needed, their total measurement, whether these were fallow 
lands to be 'brought under cultivation, or lands meant for 
building purposes, or both, the price that was to be offered for 
these in conformity with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be offered for these in 
agreement with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be of a non- transferable character. 
In the application presented by Brahmin Karpatika to the 
Adhishthana-Adhikarana of Kotivarsha in 444 A.D. (Plate 1)— 
the facts stated (vijnapitam) were that for purposes of Agnihotra 
rites he required one Kulyavapa of uncultivated, fallow land, 
which had not been given to anybody before, that it was to be 

1 References to a body called Panchakala are to be found in several inscriptions, which 
was concerned with financial matters of various kinds including those connected with lands, 
see D. N. Gbosbal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 238, 255, £57-58. 
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given him under the law known as Nmdharma or the law of 
non-transferability of the principal, that it was to be perpetually 
enjoyed (i.e., by himself and his legal successors). The applica- 
tion made by another Brahmin to the same authority five years 
later (Plate 2) was on similar lines. The land required by him 
was to be ol the class described as Aprada ; it was to be given in 
accordance with akshaya-nivi-maryada ; it was to be acquired 
in order to enable the buyer to conduct ‘ the five daily sacrifices.’ 
The application in the form in which it is found does not refer 
to the current rates, but the price actually paid by him is 
described as being in accordance with the usage obtaining 
in the locality (yath-dnuvritta). Sreshthi Ribhupala, who was 
a member of the advisory board connected with the district 
adhikarana of Uotivarsha in Budha-Grupta’s reign (Damodar- 
pur, 4), applied for some vdstu land in the neighbourhood 
of the eleven kulyavapas of aprada land, formerly purchased 
by him, to enable him to build two temples of Kokamukha- 
svaml and Sveta-'VarahasvamI together with two store- 
rooms. The implied undertaking was to pay the price for this 
land, as determined by the current rate which was three dinaras 
for each kulyavapa of land. A similar application was submitted 
by Amritadeva, the kvlaputra from Ayodhya, to the Kotivarsha- 
Adhikarana in 544 A. D. (Damodarpur, 5), stating his desire to 
purchase some land ( kshetmstokam ) in a forest area ( atraranye ) 
within the district where the rate was also three dinaras for one 
kulyavapa of land, such land having been required for the purpose 
of providing himself with the cost of carrying out necessary repairs 
in the temple of Sveta-VarahasvamI, of bali , charu, sattra, the 
supply of cow’s milk, incense and flowers, and the maintenance 
of madhuparka, lamp, etc. , and also for the .purpose of increasing 
his mother’s merits. The applicant was able to secure altogether 
five kulyavapas of khila land with vdstu in different localities. 
In the Faridpur inscriptions the same procedure seems to have 
been followed. What was essential on the part of an intending 
purchaser w r as to make an application to the local authorities. 
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This application is not always found reproduced in all its details, 
but there is no lack of information as to the different items 
which a complete application was to touch upon,, these beirtg 
generally dealt with in another part of the record, describing the 
final stage of the transaction. Some applications, as recorded 
in the Damodarpur Plates* are brief inasmuch as they do not 
mention the current rates* but these are referred to when 
transactions reach their concluding stages. Similarly, in 
the Faridpur Plates, the application as embodied in Plate No. A 
simply states that the applicant Vatabhoga wants some 
land (kshetra-khandam) for the purpose of making a gift 
of it to a Brahmin. There is no reference here to the current 
rates, neither to the nature of land wanted, nor to the 
character of ownership required to be transferred, nor to the 
total area of land, etc. These details are provided in the latter 
part of the inscription. Application in Plate B is fuller than 
the preceding one ; the applicant Vasudeva-svami, stating that 
he requires some land (area unspecified) for a gift at certain 
rates (not mentioned). In the concluding part it is said that the 
rate was four dindras for each kulyavapa of fallow land, but 
it is not clear how much land was sold to the applicant. 
Application in Plate C is almost as brief as the former, stating 
only that one kulyavapa was required which after purchase was to 
be given to a Brahmin, Bhatta GomidattasvamL The inscription 
being in a fragmentary condition, it is impossible to say whether 
other details were given in this portion, but necessary informa- 
tion as to local rates, etc., is to be found only in the concluding 
part. Application I) (Ghugrahati), made by Supratikasvaml for 
some land required for the establishment of bait, charu and sattra, 
so that it might be useful to a Brahmin, does not specify the 
area of land needed, nor the price to be paid for it, nor does it 
include an expression of his willingness to pay at the current 
rates. In the portion that follows there is no mention of the 
price- paid, but of the total area which was given, amounting to 
three kulyavapas of land. It is doubtful if this inscription 
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records a case of land-sale of the nature above discussed. There 
is, however, some difficulty in regarding it as a free gift to the 
person who applied for it, since in that case it will be necessary to 
infer that a vishay -adhikarana was empowered to make such a gift. 
Secondly, the expectation of revenue from this land is implied 
where the inscription holds that if ‘ it is capable of being used,’ 
it will be a source of revenue to the king. The interpretation of 
this passage, as meaning that a general improvement in local 
conditions leading to a consequential increase in revenue 
would be facilitated by the grant of this particular piece of 
land lying fallow and unexploited is not barred out as improbable. 
In regard to the question why applications are sometimes 
so brief, making no reference to certain essential items 
which are found included in other similar statements (cf. 
Damodarpur, 1 and 2), it may be suggested that certain details 
were excluded for the sake of avoiding superfluity and repetition, 
for these in any case were to be incorporated in the portion deal- 
ing with the concluding stages of the transaction, and also that 
it was found convenient by experience that it was better not to 
be precise regarding the measurement of land required, etc., for 
the authorities alone after proper consultation of state-records 
and suitable inquiries were able to decide how much land could 
be spared. 

We have so far dealt with cases appearing before a district 
adhikarana. There was the village adhikarana also which was 
empowered to consider similar applications. Thus Gramika 
Nabhaka applied before the authorities of Palasa-mndaka (the 
Mahattaras , the Adhikarana or the Committee of Bight, the 
Gramika and the Kutumbins), with a request that he might pur- 
chase some land (not specified in the application-portion) in the 
village Chandagrama, enabling him to settle a certain Brahmin 
on it, the land so required was to be aprada, khila (fallow) and; 
free from all taxes ( samudaya-bahya -), for he was ready to pay 
in accordance with the rate prevalent in the village ( gram-arm - 
krania-inkraya-maryada). As the land required was not situated 
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in 'Pal&sa.-vrindakaj bat in Ohandagrama, the authorities had to 
be in communication with the Brahmins, Kutumhins and other 
prominent residents of the latter. It is very likely that Chanda- 
grama was under the jurisdiction of the court at Palaia-mwdaka 
and that its authorities must have helped the latter in finding 
out a suitable piece of land for Nabhaka and also in other ways 
locally under the supervision of the higher staff. The Dhanaidaha 
inscription also refers to an application which was received by 
the ashtakuladhikarana of a certain village (name not available), 
and its leaders of the different categories. The Pabarpur inscrip- 
tion refers to an application which was received by the Adhikarana 
of Pundravardhana, where the N agar air eshthi was present, giving 
all requisite details, but as the land required was situated outside 
the adhishthana, prominent Brahmins, Kutumhins and Mahat- 
taras of the locality where it was available were informed of it, 
so that with their help suitable lands could be selected and steps 
taken to demarcate the area to be sold. The village-authorities 
who co-operated with the Bhukti-staff in the Paharpur grant 
belonged to the same categories as mentioned in the Damodarpur 
Plate No. 4. The Baigram copper-plate is the third available 
record showing how an application received by a higher authority 
(in this case the Kumdramdtya and the Vishay adhikarana of 
Panchanagari), was passed on to the authorities of a village 
(samvyavahari-pramukham) , such as Brahmins, and Kutumhins 
for necessary help in giving effect to it. The Adhikarana of the 
Yakkattaka- Vithr heard an application for purchase of land as 
stated in the Mallasarul inscription. The proceedings of the 
Adhikarana which opened with the representation of his case by 
the applicant reached their next stage when it was referred to 
the record-keepers for an expression of their opinion as to whether 
the land required could be given under the terms mentioned ot 
implied by him. If the record-keepers who were consulted 
signified their consent, then only the application could be 
granted. As already stated, the applicant does not always give 
particulars about rates, etc. These are to be found out by 
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the Pustapalas after proper investigation. It appears that. a 
transaction could not take place immediately after the Pustapalas 
referred to by an adhikarana, had submitted their report in the 
event of certain conditions intervening. In the case recorded 
in the Damodarpur Plate No. 5, the Vishayapati of Kotivarsha 
seems to have differed from the opinion given by the Pustapalas 
that the proposed transaction would be perfectly valid and proper, 
The question that arises here is : when did the difference 
originate? The report submitted by the Pustapalas seems to 
have attempted to meet a point raised by the Vishayapati 
Their argument was that Amritadeva, the prospective buyer, 
intended to make the proposed gift under the knowledge and im- 
pression that he had a legitimate right to do so, while the Vishaya- 
pati alone (not in combination with his advisory committee), 
perhaps entertained some suspicion on this point. If the 
Vishayapati gave his personal opinion after the report from 
the Pustapalas had been received, then it will have to be 
inferred that the case had been referred to them twice. This 
is, however, not stated in the inscription. Perhaps when the 
case after having been presented to the Adhikarana was on its 
way to the Pustapalas, the Vishayapati made a note of his 
objection. In the case of disagreement with the Vishayapati, 
it was for the king himself to decide the matter. It is to 
be noted here that the case did not go up to the provincial 
governor whose subordinate the Vishayapati was, but 
straightway to the king for final disposal. Apparently, there- 
fore, in certain reserved matters appeals from a district were 
to be heard directly by the king himself. In regard to the 
disputed point that was referred to the king, as recorded in the 
above-mentioned Damodarpur Plate, his decisions upheld the 
findings of the Pustapalas it was found by him that Amritadeva 
had a right to the act of piety (dharmaparat-avapti), which he 
wanted to perform, viz., to make the gift under conditions mem. 
tionedbyhim. This shows beyond doubt that the record-keepers 
were not bound to follow the dictates of the highest officer of the 
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district, but that it was required that they should judge everything 
in an unfettered manner. . ■ . , a ; ■ • 

All the other cases recorded in our inscriptions show that 
steps were taken to complete sale-transactions immediately after 
record-keepers had given their verdict in favour of those proposed. 
This will prove that rarely did differences arise between Pusta- 
pdlas and other authorities such as the District Officer in regard 
to the bonafides or competence of a person applying for purchase 
of land. 

As regards the payment of price, the documents are not clear 
as to how it was collected. The measurement and demarcation of 
any land sold took place after the price for the same land had been 
collected (upasahgrihya or dyikritya) , following the pustapalas’ 
approval to the proposed transaction. There is probably no serious 
reason to doubt that the price in every case was paid to Government. 
So far as the documents of the Guptas are concerned, the same 
authorities that received applications, forwarded them to pusta- 
palas for scrutiny and opinion, directed as in some cases local 
staffs to select and measure lands which were to be given, arranged 
for a copper-plate to be drawn embodying the terms of the sale, 
accompanied some times by conditions of the gift made by 
the third party, must also have been responsible for the collection 
of the price. Whether this was done directly by them or 
through some other department of Government, is a question 
that cannot be answered definitely. It was evidently the district 
government of Kotivarsha, to which prices were paid for tran- 
sactions recorded in Damodarpur Plates Nos. 1, 2 and 5; 
the local government of Palana -vrindaka (the ashtakul-ddhikarana, 
the Grdmika, the Mahattaras) to which Nabhaka, the Gramika, 
submitted the price of the land situated in a different locality 
which was most probably under the former’s jurisdiction. 
Similarly, for the transaction recorded in the Paharpur inscrip- 
tion, it was the government of Pundravardhana (the Adhikarana 
in this case was under some Aynktakas) that received the appli- 
cation for the purchase of some land and arranged for its scrutiny 
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by Pustapalas and directed the local staff to collect the price from 
the purchasers (dindra-tmyam-ayikritya). The Vishayadhikarana 
of Panchanagarl which directed the authorities at Vaigrama 
with regard to their duties in connexion with sale of lands 
within their area to Bhaskara and Bhoyila, must have taken 
( aylkritya ) the price amounting to six dinaras and eight rupakas 
from them. The Mallasarul grant shows definitely that the 
price for the land purchased by Vijayasena from the Adhikaram 
of the Vakkattaka-Ftffti was paid to the same authorities. 
As there is no reference to any other authorities entrusted with 
the task of collecting prices from buyers of lands, it may be 
taken as certain that this was a matter for local government 
and that this was one of the sources of income to them. Accor- 
ding to Pargiter, Faridpur Plate B shows that Vasudevasvami 
bought his land from a private individual named Thoda, a 
Mahattara (1.17); Faridpur Plate A shows that the land purchased 
by the Sadhanika Vatabhoga was the joint property of 
Mahattaras and common-folk ; and Faridpur Plate C- records 
a case of purchase of land belonging to certain Bharadvaja 
Brahmins or in other words to a joint family. The Mahattaras 
and others from whom the land was purchased according to Plate 
A, were those who sat in the A dhikarana receiving the application 
from Vatabhoga. They were connected with the application for 
purchase as well as the whole process of sale itself like the 
Adhikarana of the Kotivarsha -vishaya, associated with the 
NagaraSreshthl, the Kulika, etc., in the Damodarpur Plates. 
As nowhere in these plates it is said that the lands sold were 
the common property of villagers as represented by these 
elements, the assumption that they were so will be wholly 
unwarrantable. Then, again in the same Faridpur Plate there 
is no indication that the Mahattaras and others referred to by 
Pargiter, came from any village, i.e., Dbruvilatl where the land 
was situated. In regard to Plates B and C, Pargiter’ s conclusions 
are based on highly doubtful readings of certain passages which; 
are damaged beyond recovery. The word samvaddha in what 
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Pargiter reads as Mahattara-Thoda-sumvaddha 1 is a pure guess 

(Plate B) and the reading Bharadvaja-sagotra, as referring to 
bhavanta ( bhavantah - 1.14), is equally doubtful in Plate C. 
There is sufficient space for a single or conjunct letter between 
‘tra’ of sagotra and ‘bha’ of ‘ bhavanta ’ and this may be referred 
to asmat, he., the purchaser. It is difficult to understand how 
in a legal document like this a set of owners could be referred 
to vaguely as belonging to the Bharadvaja-potra and not 
actually named. * Bhavantah ’ must be taken as referring to 
the authorities before whom the purchaser submitted his 
application ( cf . tadarhatha matto dmdram-wpasahgrihya— 
Damodarpur Plate 5). The discovery of the Damodarpur and 
other Plates of the Gupta period has rendered a correct inter- 
pretation of the Faridpur Plates easier, for most of the former 
are better preserved and more explicit than the latter. 

One of the essential duties of the local administrators in 
connexion with these land-sales was to take the utmost care 
in measuring accurately each piece of land sold. Some of the 
inscriptions do not say by whom the measurement was carried out 
(Damodarpur Plates 1, A, 4 and 5 ; Paridpur A, B, C ; Ghugra- 
hati). In respect of these it may be safely said that the business 
of measurement was conducted under the supervision of the 
authorities who received the respective applications for purchase 
of lands. The places where such lands were situated must have 
been comprised within the direct sphere of work of the Adhi- 
karana, the V ishayapati and others connected with it. In regard 
to lands situated in villages, for the administration of which 
local staffs were responsible, directions were issued by these 
higher authorities to them to the effect that they were free to 
select such sites as would not conflict with their own agricultural 
operations, carry out measurements as fixed by them in accor- 
dance with the current system of measurement and mark the 
boundaries with permanent signs of chaff and charcoal. These 
directions (cf. Baigram), came after the price for the land had 
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■already been paid and a copper-plate engraved. It is to. be 
mentioned here that some inscriptions do not record the result 
of the steps taken by the village authorities on the lines of 
such communications l'eceived by them from administrators of 
superior grades. In these inscriptions also details regarding 
boundaries, etc., are not to be found ( cf . Baigram Plate etc.), for 
the copper-plates which have come down are original or copies of 
them which were engraved before the finishing stages concluded, 
recording circumstances which end with the payment of the 
sale-price for the land with its measurement and situation fixed, 
subject to rights of ownership which are defined. The actual 
position of the land sold and its boundary-marks were noted at a 
later stage when these had been carefully determined by local staffs 
•in accordance with instructions received from higher quarters. 
Damodarpur copper-plate No. 3 seems to suggest that the land 
sold to the Gramika Nabhaka had been inspected and measured 
by the Adhikarana of Palasa-crindafra accompanied with Mahatta- 
ras, Kutumbins, etc., before the communication regarding the 
sale had been issued by them to the local authorities of Vayi- 
grama. If our interpretation is correct, it will mean that 
nothing was left to be done by the latter except that they were 
required to take note of a completed transaction . 

Local administrators are in some cases found to have 
utilised the services of a set of persons appointed by them to 
‘carry out some well-defined work. In the Mallasarul grant 1 it 
is noticed that several persons were entrusted by the Adhikaram 
of the V akkattaka- V Uhl, with the task of distributing the 
money paid by Yijayasena as the price of the land he had 
purchased and already ‘ credited to the revenue of the Vithv’ 
'in accordance with the instructions issued by them. These 
officers are described in the inscription as Kulavara-krita. Ih 
the Ghugrahati inscription Samacharadeva, the Adhikarana of 
the Yaraka-mandala- vishaya, governed by the vishayapati Pavi- 
truka, is found to have appointed Karanihas Nayanaga, Kesava 

Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 155f. 
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and others as Kulavaras, with whose assistance three kulyavapas 
of land were separated from an area formerly granted by the 
issue of a copper-plate, and who after setting up proper boun- 
daries on four sides gave away what remained in Vyaghraehoraka 
to the applicant Supratikasvaml. Farid pur Plate No. C shows 
that the district Adhikarana chose some persons (names not 
given) as Kulavaras who seem to have rendered their services 
at the concluding stage of the transaction recorded in that 
inscription, viz., the effecting of the separation of the particular 
plot of land from the connected areas, and its proper measure- 
ment. The specific duties of the Kulavaras in this inscription 
have not been detailed as in the two other inscriptions referred 
to above. The Kulavaras from these records appear to have 
been chosen from those who were conversant with the business 
conducted by adhikaranas ( adhikarana-jnan — Faridpur C) or with 
matters relating to documents ( karanikas ) which clearly fell 
within the Adhikarana’ s cognizance. It may not be wrong to 
suppose that there was a panel of such experts formed by local 
authorities, from whom the requisite number had to be appointed 
in turn as cases appeared requiring their services. From the 
non-mention of kulavaras in some inscriptions it may be natural 
to infer that their services were not always necessary ; where 
the help of village institutions was available there was no 
need to appoint kulavaras. It is also possible from the evidence 
available to infer that they were appointed particularly in 
such cases where it was not possible for various reasons for 
the local authorities to be present to inspect measurement, etc., 
at the site, where they had to act as deputies or representatives. 

It may be asserted without hesitation that the law which 
the State administered relating to transfer of property was of a 
definite character not only in its provisions as regards conditions 
of ownership, but also in the matter of procedure. This law 
accorded full recognition to local usage. Prices of lands, for 
instance, were to be determined in accordance with rates current 
locally. The Paharpur and Baigram inscriptions show that in 
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the years 159 and 128 (Gfupta era), the price of one kulyavapa 
of land in the localities respectively referred to by them was 
2 dinar as ; in the Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions of the 
years 124-224 the current rate is given as 3 dinaras ; in the 
Faridpur Plates as 4 dinaras (prah-pravritti-marydda-C ; prak- 
vikriyamdnaka - maryddd-B ; prdk-samudra-m arydda-K) . That 
within a comparatively circumscribed area rates varied even in the 
same year is shown by the discrepancies between the Damodarpur 
copper-plate No. 2 and the Baigram copper-plate, both belonging 
to the same year, 128 G.E. Such variations must have been 
due primarily to differences in the economic conditions existing 
in different localities, which should also explain the discrepancy 
between the Damodarpur and Paharpur rates, applying to the 
same hhukti and practically to the same period (Damodarpur Plates 
No. 4 and the Paharpur inscription). Differences between 
Damodarpur (No. 5), Paharpur and Baigram on one hand and 
Faridpur rates on the other can be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that with the advance of time prices of lands rose higher, 
but the absence of any record belonging to the same area as 
shown in the Faridpur Plates, which might be assigned to the 
age of the Damodarpur Plates, stands in the way of judging if 
prices in the same locality had increased, if so by how* much. 
The law regarding transfer of property drew an essential 
distinction, which is only natural, between lands meant for 
purposes of cultivation and those for building ( kshetra and vastu). 
In an application for purchase of land the candidate had to note 
elearly whether he wanted (a) cultivable land or (b) homestead 
land or (c) both [instances of (a)-Damodarpur, 1, 2, 3 ; instances 
of (b) Damodarpur, 4, 5, Paharpur, Baigram]. It was not 
always necessary as in the Baigram Plate to specify separately the 
area of cultivable and that of homestead lands, for instances in 
the Damodarpur Plates 4 and 5 and the Paharpur Plate the total 
area of land given away is stated as inclusive of vastu From 
the Baigram Plate it appears that vastu land could be used for 
purposes of drainage and passage ( tala-vatak-artham — 1.9); in 
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Paharpur the lands sold included tala, vataka and vastu. In 
the law relating to transfer of property there was presumably 
a section dealing with the sale of lands belonging to the category 
of those described as Aprada (not given, i.e., remaining open to 
occupation), aprahata and khila (uncultivated, fallow) lands 
(kshetra — Damodarpur, 1), which could be disposed of as exempt 
from payment of all the usual dues and extra taxes ( samudaya - 
bahya and apratikara — Paharpur ; akinchit-pratikara and 
samudaya-bdhya — Baigram ; samudaya-baJiya — Mallasarul). The 
right to enjoy such pieces of land with the above-specified 
advantages attached to it, which took effect from the moment 
of the completion of a sale- transaction, was both a restrictive and 
perpetual one ; it was not allowed to the transferee to change 
or modify its ownership by means of sale, mortgage or otherwise, 
but to confine its enjoyment to himself and his line in perpe- 
tuity ; if the property was transferred to a religious institution 
or establishment, the same principle applied, that is to say, it 
was to remain non-transferable till eternity ( Svetavarahasv amine 
s'a&vat-kala-bhogya-dattah — Damodarpur 5 ; iasvad-achandra-taraka 
bhogyataya — Damodarpur 1 ; putra-pautra-kramena vidhina prati- 
pdditam — Faridpur C). This conditional owernership was 
provided by the rule termed as Nlvl-dharma (Damodarpur, 1). 
Lands sold under the provisions of this rule were described as 
akshaya-nivl (Paharpur, Baigram). It was thus not open to a 
private individual or institution in whose favour a property had 
been transferred subject to the operation of this rule to violate 
it by effecting a second transfer of its ownership. The grant 
of this kind of limited ownership fixed in perpetuity extending 
over a whole village in the case of a direct and voluntary gift 
was within the legal competence of a Samantci as conditioned by 
the akshaya-nwt-dharma (Vappaghoshavata grant). ‘Undistributed 
wastes ’ were treated as involving economic loss to the state, or 
more appropriately, to the king. The existing law encouraged 
private enterprise, allowing a suitable person to secure portions 
of such lands for valuable consideration, for Ms own use or for 
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purposes of a gift to another person or religious establishment. 
Usually it was the State’s duty to encourage the cause of learning 
or education by attractive gifts of entire villages ; the G-hugrahati 
copper-plate recording a gift of land to a Brahmin who applied 
for the same to the authorities of the Varaka -Mandala-Vishaya 
and the Vappaghoshavata copper-plate recording the gift of a 
whole village to a Brahmin named Bhatta Brahmavirasvami, 
preserve two instances of such encouragement by the State 
where no price was paid by the parties benefited or others 
seeking to benefit them. Other inscriptions record purchases 
of untilled, undeveloped wastes by private individuals either for 
themselves or for others. Bights conferred on the transferee 
in such cases were as sacred and as inviolate as those attached 
to gifts made by kings. The transferee’s rights were ensured 
by the issue of a copper-plate. Even when a particular piece of 
land was bought by a certain Brahmin and the transaction 
effected in conformity with the custom of sale, it would still be 
regarded as a case of land-gift to be protected by all future ad- 
mistrators (api cha b humidan as amvaddh a v ubhau slokau bhavatah). 
Every such transaction was profitable to the State in two ways ; 
firstly, being treated as a case of gift it would mean the 
acquisition of a share of religious merit (dharma-phala-shad- 
bhagam or dharma-shad-bhagam), secondly, as the land 
could be had only for consideration, it brought iu some revenue 
(Parama-bhattar aka-pa danam arthopa,chayah — dharma-shad-bhag- 
apydyanancha — Paharpur). Prices of lands purchased were to be 
paid to' local authorities before whom applications had been 
submitted. The Mallasarul grant mentions that payment was 
made at the Vlthl court of Vakkattaka by Yijayasena. Other 
inscriptions show how applications had to state that they were 
prepared to pay due prices to district or village authorities 
approached by them with their respective requests. 

The law regulating transfer of property took proper care in 
respecting other people’s rights, particularly those acquired in 
connexion with vacant lands available for purchase by outsiders., 
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The protective attitude of the State seems to be indicated in the 
terms embodied in communications addressed to village authori- 
ties, which required them to select sites that would not cause 
any interruption to their own agricultural work ( sva-karmman—a 
virodhena — Paharpur). It appears to be evident from this that 
every step was taken to avoid transgressing any such right as 
that of passage or of the use of water, when the question of 
selecting the land for which money had been already paid was 
taken up. 

. As a means of preventing undesirable elements from secur- 
ing a footing in village-life, it was required to state details as to 
the object of buying the land for which an application had been 
made, which was to be examined by the Adhikaram. The 
Nmdharma , which applied to all these transactions of land-sale, 
extended to the property taken as a whole including vastu and 
khila-kshetra both, when in any case of sale these two kinds of 
land were involved. Thus the law provided for the maintenance 
of the indivisible character of the land, which might be altered at 
the option of the transferee or his representative at any time if 
one part of the land sold were allowed to be regarded as transfer- 
able and the other non-transferable. This was another means of 
preserving the integrity of village-life and checking competition 
in prices of lands. 

Every piece of land to be sold had to be measured under a 
fixed system which had been devised and was current in those 
days. What was the exact measurement of a kulyavapa in 
terms of the modern system is not known. Whatever the 
derivative meaning of this term might be, there is no doubt that 
it meant a definite extent of land in this period. This was 
adjusted to the systen of measurement based on a unit of 8 by 9, 
in which the length was greater than the width by 1 ( ashtaka - 
navaka-nalena or ashtaka-navaka-nalabhyam) the unit being re- 
presented by two nalas, one for measuring the length and the other 
for measuring the breadth of the area disposed of. That the figures 

Cf. Ep. Ind., XX, p. 63, n. 2, 
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8 and 9 stood for the corresponding numbers of cubits representing 
the measurements of the two nalas respectively is shown by the 
explicit reference in some inscriptions to the employment of 
hasta (cubit) in the prevalent system of land-measurement 
(Damodarpur, 8, a shtaka-navaka-nalabhijam, also Baigram, 
Mallasarul ; ashtaka-navaka-nalena — F and pur, A and B ; danvl 
karmma-hastena - Maliasarul ; Dharmaslla-Simchandra, -hasta— 
Faridpur, B and C ; givachandra-hastena — Faridpur A). Thus 
two nalas were used in turn for the measurement of length 
and breadth respectively, one measuring nine cubits and the other 
eight. The element ashtaka as well as navaka in the compound 
can well be taken as representing the size of the nala employed in 
each case, and the custom of measuring by hasfa-standard having 
been shown in some inscriptions to have been current, it is 
evident that whether the compound is preceded by hasta 
or not, the same practice must have been followed through- 
out. Taking the average measurement of a hasta to be 
19 inches ' the unit represented by the ashtaka and navaka 
nalas will correspond to an oblong area of 19x8x19x9= 
25992 sq. inches or 1801 sq. ft. How many times this area, a 
kulyavapa contained is not possible to determine. In measuring 
one kulyavapa of land either the same two nalas were applied as 
many times as would give the required area lengthwise and 
breadthwise respectively or, as many numbers of nalas, divided 
into two sets of unequal sizes, as required by the standard system 
for the measurement of length and breadth, were employed till the 
fixed area was fully covered. If one kulyavapa corresponded exactly 
to an area measuring 8 reeds by 9 reeds, as suggested by Pargiter, 
it would have been superfluous to mention the two identical ex- 
pressions separately. It is to be added that no word is used 
to denote this assumed correspondence between the two. 
Besides, Pargiter’ s calculation does not give a definite result, for 
the equivalence of one reed to 16 hastas is a mere suggesion. 
One kulyavapa of land , was equivalent to 8 dronas as shown by the 


1 Pargiter, Ind, 

Ant, 1910 
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Baigram Plate. This is borne out by the Paharpur grant 
according to which 12 drona-vapas + i kulya-vapa of waste-land 
corresponded to an area measuring two kuhja-vdpas. 40 dnna- 
vdpas (or 5 kulyavapas ) corresponded to one Pataka, as illustrated 
by the Tippera plate of Yainya-Gupta, which should correct 
GaDgamohan Laskar’s fixation of 1 Pataka 1 as being equivalent 
to 50 dronavapas, which he attempted on the basis of the 
Asrafpur Plates. The Tippera Plate gives a definite basis of 
calculation mentioning tint 11 Patakas of land were distributed 
in one village in five separate plots consisting respectively of 7 
Patakas, 9 Dronavapas, 33 Dronavapas, 30 Dronavapas, If Patakas 
(thus 90 Dronavapas were equivalent to 2f Patakas, which means 
1 Pataka was equal to 40 Dronavapas). As Pataka and Dronavapa 
are names of measures of capacity, it is quite possible that the 
system of land-measurement which was in vogue during the 
period was based on an average calculation as to the extent of 
area on which one drona of seeds could be sown. The emer- 
gence of such a principle of calculation adjusted to the hasta- 
unit of measurement presupposes a detailed study of agricultural 
conditions and much experience in survey and assessment 
work . 

That gold coins were in use in this province is proved 
not only by actual specimens which have been recovered 
but by references in inscriptions to dlnaras used in pay- 
ment of prices of lands. Silver money was also in use ; for 
instance, in the Baigram Plate there is a reference to rupakas, 
eight rupakas being equivalent to a hali-dindra, which means 
that one dlnara was worth 16 rupakas in value. During the reign 
of Kumara-Gupta 1 (Dhanaidha and Damodarpur Plates), the 
weight of a gold coin as judged from extant specimens varied 
from 124.7' to 127.3' (original weight must have been slightly 

1 There is no sure basis of his calculation. The reading of the Asrafpur plates is 
uncertain in many places. According to him , 5 Patak«s4-60 Dropavapaa=6 Patakas+10 
Dronavapas ; therefore, 50 Dronavapas =1 Pataka. He interprets Dronavapa as meaning 
the extent of land on which one Drojja of seeds could be sown* 

66 
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higher) grains. In the time of Skanda-Gupta the dinara coin 
nearly approximated to the weight of a Suvarna, i.e., about 146 
grains (coins weighing about 142 grains have been found). 
The weight of gold coins slightly increased later. 3 The usual 
weight of a silver coin was that of a silver Karshapana, i.e., 
56-58 grains. 
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CHAPTER II 

Administration under the Filas and the Senas 

The administrative condition of Bengal from about the 
middle of the eighth century to the end of the twelfth is pictured 
in the inscriptions of the Palas, the Chandras, the Varmans, 
the Kambojas and the Senas. A close study of these records 
shows that the administrative system generally followed in this 
period, though uniform throughout in its main outline, was 
subject to changes and modifications as occasions arose. Secondly 
it is also evident that when the period opens, it does not start 
exactly with the same system as is known to have prevailed in 
the preceding age. 

In the eighth century A.D., when Bengal under the leader- 
ship of the Palas found her»elf in the role of an imperial power, 
confronting the task of administering large territorial possessions, 
scattered over a wide area, she simply could not do without 
looking out for precedents elsewhere. Unlike Magadha from 
the days of the Mauryas down to the end of the Gupta Age, she 
herself did not possess any long-standing systematic experience 
in the art of administering an empire. No doubt, with the collapse 
of the Gupta empire, attempts were made by some local dynasties 
in the province to extend the boundaries of their states, but they 
are not definitely known to have attained an imperial status in 
the real sense of the expression, not in the sense in which pane- 
gyrists understand it. The case of Sasahka may be pointed to as 
an exception, but it is commonly held that even he was originally 
connected with the Guptas ; it is also almost certain that his 
career began outside Bengal, as the Rohtasgarh seal which 
furnishes the earliest evidence of his power seems to show. 
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The imperial history of Bengal definitely commenced from 
the time of the foundation of the Pala dynasty, when she had to 
find out and apply a system suitable for administering her deve- 
loping dominion. 

The early Palas cannot claim much originality in respect 
of the administrative machinery which they put into operation. 
The system already stood more or less complete at the time of the 
Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II 1 which mentions a- 
number of official designations,- also to be found in the inscriptions 
of the early Pala period. 

The government which prevailed throughout the period was 
wholly of a monarchical type. There is little evidence of the 
existence of any constitutional authority by which the conduct 
of a king could be controlled. The Ramacbarita by Sandhyakara 
Nandi records the case of a Pala king, Mahipala II, ruling in a 
capricious and despotic manner, not paying any heed to the 
counsel of his ministers, but there was nothing in the whole 
system of government which could make this impossible. It was 
a single individual who revolted against his oppressive regime 
and organised a movement which brought about its end. In fact 
there is no clear picture of a definite form of constitution in the 
inscriptions of the period. It is the king and his family whose 
glory is constantly harped upon in a tireless strain. Among the 
many records from which the history of the different ruling 
families of the period is to be recovered, there is only one, the 
Badal Prasasti , 2 which emphasises the importance of a certain 
family of ministers. If this were the only source of information, 
the formulation of the theory that kings in those days were mere 
puppets in the hands of their ministers might Lave been justi- 
fied to a certain extent. But this view is contradicted by a large 
mass of evidence which points to the king as the sole idealised 
hero, apart from whom the State had no existence, and who in 

1 El«et, CIT , HI, pp. 213 ff. An earlier instance is the Banskhera copper-plate of 
Harsh.awdhana* see Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 208 ff. 

* Ep. Ind,, II, pp. 161 ff. 
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truth was the State, as understood in those days. The Badal 
Prasasti, which depicts the achievements of a Brahmin family 
producing successive generations of ministers who served under 
the Palas from Gopala I to Surapala I, may have pitched the 
claims of the family too high ; for in the official records of the 
Palas there is no corroboration of its evidence in so far as, if 
atall.it raises the prestige and power of the minister’s family 
above those of the king. What the inscription may at the most 
prove is that nothing could prevent a king from offering his 
personal homage to a Brahmin minister, but this did not mean 
any deterioration of his supreme authority as the paramount head 
of the government. The influence secured by such a minister, 
as shown in. the Badal Prasasti, was of a personal character, due 
to his good services to the king, but not to any constitutional 
right which could be duly enforced. 

It may be safely mentioned here that there was the 
possibility of a constitutional development of a far-reaching 
character on the eve of the accession of the Palas. At that time 
the country witnessed a general collapse of royal authority ; it 
appeared as if everybody tried to seize power and bring others 
under his subjection. But there was yet no apprehension of the 
failure of monarchy as a system, so deep-rooted it had become in 
the consciousness of the people. It was felt that only a strong 
ruler could save the country from the crisis into which it 
had been plunged, not that kingship as an institution had failed, 
and consequently, a different form of government should be 
given a trial. Gopala was acclaimed as the right type of ruler 
capable of steering the vessel of the state across troubled waters. 

A question of constitutional importance is involved in the 
manner in which Gopala came to occupy the throne. The verse 
in the Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala \ the son and suc- 
cessor of Gopala, stating the circumstances in which the Pala 
dynasty was founded, uses two words of a technical character, 

Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 217 ff. 
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viz., Matsyanyaya 1 and Prakriti. The Kautiliya, speaking of the 
origin of the state of matsyanyaya, defines the term as follows : 
Apramtshimdtsyanydyam-udbhavayati | Ballyan-abalam higrasate 
dandadhar-abhave — i.e., “When the law of punishment is kept in 
abeyance, it gives rise to such disorder as is implied in the 
proverb of fishes (meaning that a great fish swallows a small one); 
for in the absence of a magistrate, the strong will swallow the 
weak, but under his protection the weak resist the strong.” 
According to Indian speculators, monarchy had its origin amidst 
circumstances characteristic of a state of matsyanyaya : matsya- 
nydy-abhibhiitah praja Manum Vaivasvatam rajanam chahire . 2 
(“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected 
Manu, the Vaivasvata, to be their king”). The political condi- 
tion of the country on the eve of Gopak's accession, described 
as a state of matsyanyaya, was such as required the concerted 
action of the affected people to be put an end to. The term 
‘Prakriti,’ therefore, which has been used in the Kbliimpur 
Plate to denote the agent that brought about the end of this state 
of matsyanyaya in which the country had been placed, should 
have the same meaning as the word ‘ Praja, ’ employed in tbe 
Kautiliya, denoting those who removed * anarchy ’ by electing 
Vaivasvata Manu as their king. Matsyanyaya is a recurrent 
phenomenon ; it appears whenever there is a failure of the law of 
punishment, i.e., whenever the kingly authority is non-existent. 
The situation which arose in Bengal was unlike one common to a 
state of temporary uncertainty, confusion and disorder marking a 
period of transition from one regime to another. At such a time 
there was the need of all combining together to find out a 
solution. The use of the word 4 Prakriti ’ 3 in the sense of people 

1 Gf. MatayaDyaya-virahitalt prakaia-ratnalj, — P. Bhattaeharya, KamarupatesaLavali, 
Texts, p. 12. 

2 I, 13. 

3 * Prakriti 1 in tbe sense of subjects is probably used in the Hatbignmpba inscription of 
Kbaravela, see Ep. Ind., XX, pp, 71 ff ; also in the Junagadh inscription of Skandugapta, 
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in general is to be found in two earlier inscriptions from 
Damodarpur and Faridpur. 1 In this sense the word is also 
used in the Arthasastra : Araja-blja-lubdhah kshudraparishalke 

virakta-prakritir The Arthasastra also gives the 

name Prakriti to each of the elements— the king, the minister, 
the country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the 
ally (Svamy-amatya-janapada-durga-kosa-danda-niitrani prakri- 
tayah ), the aggregate of which constituted a State ruled by a 
monarch. This theory regarding the constituent elements of 
sovereignty is known to the author of the Kamauli Prasasti of 
Vaidyadeva (Sap tail ga-ksh i tipd d h i tv am — verse 12). An existing 
kingdom is endowed with these factors, but when there is no 
kingdom, no state, no form of recognised political authority, 
who are to be meant by the ‘ prakritayah ’ that placed the crown 
on the head of Gopala ? Out of the elements mentioned in the 
Kautillya, although scattered and disintegrated owing to the 
absence of an acknowledged ruling authority, the danda and the 
janapada, i.e., the soldiery and the country-folk, may have taken 
part in the election of the king in association with others like 
those who had served as ministers under monarchs whom they 
later discarded, and it is quite likely that this movement had the 
financial support ( kosa ) behind it which it needed in order to 
have proved a success. It can be shown that in the earlier period 
local leadership in villages and districts had been quite an effec- 
tive and serviceable factor of the prevailing system of administra- 
tion. In such limited regions individuals designated Mahattara 
and various institutions of local self-government had been accus- 
tomed for centuries to functions of a responsible character. It is 
probable that local authorities of such types connected with a 
comparatively small area joined together or took the initiative in 
electing a sovereign, who afterwards gradually extended his sphere 
of authority, so that the whole country came to accept his rule. 
But as there is nothing on record showing such activities on 
their part as were commensurate with the dignity and importance 

1 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 136; . Ml Ant., 1910. 
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of which evidence is supplied by the act of the election itself, it 
may be that there had been no system in vogue requiring regular 
meetings of large popular assemblies for any kind of normal 
constitutional business connected with the central executive of a 
State. That the people were at first treated with respect even 
by the head of the State is shown by the importance attached by 
Dharmapala to the good opinion of the people, which he enjoyed 
throughout his dominion. The Khalimpur grant of this monarch, 
unlike the later inscriptions of the family, also contain expressions 
which seem to show that local leaders were held by him in high 
regard and esteem. The omission of these as well as the non- 
mention of the part played by the Prakritis in the establishment 
of the Tala dynasty in the subsequent records does not seem to 
be without some significance. It is not unlikely that the Palas 
who had owed so much to the people on the onset of their career 
consolidated their position so effectively by stamping out the evils 
of lawlessness and by making conquests abroad that they very soon 
felt free to go the way they liked without having to seek popular 
approval or consent. Moreover, having secured the active asso- 
ciation of some generations of very capable ministers whose work 
is praised in the Badal Prahsti, the early Paia kings felt them- 
selves well fortified. Those who had elected Gopala do not appear 
to have attempted to devise a new constitution for themselves. 

With these introductory remarks we may now proceed to 
examine the system of administration as it actually worked. 
Eoyal titles remained as in the preceding period . 1 To these usual 
titles some of the Sena kings added their own birudas. The 
birudas assumed by Vijayasena, Valialasena, Lakshmanasena, 
Visvarupasena and Ivesavasena were respectively Ari-vrishabha- 
sahkara, Ariraja-Nihsanka-Sahkara, Ariraja~Madana-£ahkara, Ari- 
raja-Vrishabhanka-Sahkara and Ariraja-Asahya-Sankara. 

1 TheTippera copper-plate grant of Lokanatha gives two titles, Adbim&bSraja and 
Parame^vara, see Bp. Irtd.» XV, pp. 301 ff„ The title Parame^vara is assumed by Vijayasena, 
Valialasena and Lakabma$asena, and the expression Agvapati-Gajapati-Xarapatbraja tray« 
adbipati is bestowed upon Visvarupasena, 
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The king’s eldest son, as usual, was meant for Iieir-apparency 
( yauvarajyam ). As to his duties and functions, no detailed infor- 
mation is supplied. One such Yuvaraja or heir-apparent, 
Tribhuvanapala, carried out the duties of a messenger in con- 
nexion with the Ivhalimpur grant ; another, viz., Rajyapala was 
entrusted with similar business in the matter of the Monghyr 
grant . 1 "Vigrahapala, the Palaking, abdicated in favour of his son 
Narayanapala who was acting as the Yuvaraja at the time of 
the renunciation of the throne by bis father . 2 3 The term Kumara 
was applied to a son of the king, appointed to a high administrative 
post such as a provincial governorship. The Kumara sometimes 
gave a good account of himself by taking part in the reigning 
king’s military campaigns. Thus Lakshmanasena in his youth, 
before his installation as a king, appears to have participated in 
some victorious expeditions (Madhainagar grant ). 8 Ramapala 
used to hold consultations with his sons, particularly Rajyapala, 
in connexion with his war-preparations against the Kaivartas, 
the collapse of whose power was not only the greatest achieve- 
ment of his reign but one of the most notable episodes of the 
closing period of Pala history. 

Not only the king ‘ and his son or sons were interested 
in the government, but the former’s cousins sometimes 
intimately associated themselves with its policy and activities. 
Dharmapala and his son Devapala were each in turn assisted 
generously by their respective cousins, Aakpala and J ayapala, 
in the prosecution of their military plans. The Sahitya Parishat 
grant of Visvarupasena 4 * * * gives the names of two Kumdras, 
Suryasena and Purushottamasena, recording the gift of 

1 Ep.Ind., XVIII, pp. 304ff. 

3 Ind. AdT, XV, pp. 305ff ; GLM., pp. 56ff. 

3 JPASB, V, p ,. 471 ff; 9B, pp. 109®. The date of the Tippera copper-plate of 

Lokanatha is uncertain. If it is not a pre-Pala inscription, it will show that sometime in the 

early part of the period under review a chief named Bhavanatha abdicated in favour of his 

nephew and himself became a ‘ rishi ’ (bhratul? siite gupavafci pratipadya raiyam Mman= 

abhfid=rl3hi*samo...V. 4), see Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 301 if, 
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a plot of land measuring 10 udanas by the former to Halayudha 
on his birth-day (varshavriddhau- 1.H4), and the gift of another 
plot measuring 24 -udanas by the other Kumara. The Kumara 
used to have his own amdtyas, styled Kumaramatyas. Whether 
such Amdtyas, distinguished from the Rajdmdtyas, were to be 
attached only to those among the princes who had been appointed 
to provincial governorships, or to all such persons whether free ox- 
in such service, is not clear. From the inscriptions of the earlier 
period it appears that the Kumaramdlyas used to be appointed 
as Vishayapatis or district officers. This was perhaps because the 
administration of a province was generally regarded as a matter 
principally reserved for a Kumara. Consequently, those who 
were to be appointed as Vishayapatis were usually recruited from 
the rank of the Kumaramatyas. There is no direct evidence in 
the inscriptions of the period to show that there was any incident 
of internal dissension among the many royal families whose 
history is to be found in these records. The Ramacharita com- 
mentary, however, has preserved some authentic information 
regarding the most serious fratricidal quarrel that started during 
the reign of Mahlpala II, in the course of which one brother, 
Ramapala seems io have been thrown into prison, and another, 
Surapala, was probably done away with at a subsequent stage. 
The death of another king in the family, Gopala III, was probably 
engineered, by his unele Madanapala, as suggested by verse 18 
of the latter’s Manahali grant, combined with the evidence of 
the Ramacharita (IV). A study of the earlier inscriptions of the 
Palas raises the suspicion that a struggle for power may 
have taken place in the royal family after the death of Devapala, 
leading to a change in the line of succession. But for want of 
definite evidence this suspicion cannot be converted into a 
certainty. 

In the initiation of a policy and in the devising of ways and 
means to give effect to it, the king surely had to turn to his minis- 
ters who must have lived in the capital of his dominion, so that 
they might be directly available to him in the conduct of the central 
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administration. It may be noted here that none of the Brahmin 
advisers mentioned in the Badai Prasasti has been actually 
designated a minister, but their functions, as referred to in the 
inscription, were actually those of a minister or counsellor. In 
this inscription Garga claims to have made Dharmapala the 
master of the ‘ whole world ’ ( Dharmah kritas-tad-adhipas-tv- 
akhilasu dikshu). His son Darbhapani made the long stretch 
of territory extending from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
tributary to Dharmapala’ s son and successor, Devapala ; this 
achievement was due to the policy said to have emanated from 
him ( nitya ). Darbhapani ’s son Somesvara who also flourished 
in Devapala’s reign has been described as paramesvara-vallabha 
or one enjoying the confidence of the sovereign. His son 
Kedaramisra is credited with the whole responsibility for the 
success that attended Devapala’s relations with the Utkalas, the 
Hunas, the Gurjaras and the Dravidas. Kedaramisra, his son, 
was associated with the reign of Surapala, and his son was Gurava- 
rnisra whose skill in and devotion to polity won the admiration 
of his sovereign Narayanapala. It was this Bhatta Guravamirira 
who acted as a messenger in connexion with the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala. There are two verses in the Badai 
Prasasti, from which one may be tempted to draw the inference 
that the influence exercised by this Brahmin family was so 
great that even the Pala kings who received the benefit of its 
guidance and advice, particularly in the conduct of their foreign 
policy, had to acknowledge themselves as inferior to it. Verse 
6 states that Devapala had to wait at the gate of Darbhapani for 
an interview with him ( Tasthau Sri-Devapalo nripatir-avasar- 
dpekshaya dvdri yasya). The next verse records that this king 
first offered him “a chair of state ” before seating himself on the 
th rone ( dattapy-analpam-udupa-chchhavipUham-agre yasy-dsanam, 
narapatih surardja-kalpah 1 nand-narendra-mukutankita-padap- 
amiuh simhasanam sa-chakitah svayam-asasada II ) . It is difficult 
to agree with A. K. Maitreya 3 who holds that the Palas were 

" ' - t GLM, p. 79n. ' : 
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most anxious to pay homage to these ministers and to do 
nothing that might displease them for this reason that they were 
the leaders of the people who had elected Gopala 1 to the throne. 
There is no evidence in this inscription, or in any other, as far as 
we know, to support the view that these ministers had their 
power based in a constitutional sense on popular support or that 
they owed their allegiance or were responsible to any group of 
people or institution except the king. 

As several generations of this Brahmin family were associa- 
ted with successive Pala rulers, it is evident that the hereditary 
principle was observed in the appointment of ministers. This 
principle in regard to higher services at least appears to have 
continued to operate under later dynasties also, viz., the Chandras 
and the Yadavas, as is shown by the Bhuvaneswar Prasasti of 
Bbatta Bhavadeva. 1 This inscription probably shows that 
Adideva, the grandfather of Bhavadeva II served under a 
Chandra king, and his son Govardhana may have also been con- 
nected with the same family. But Govardhana’s son Bhatta 
Bhavadeva served under Iiarivarmadeva who appears to have 
been a member of the Yadava family of East Bengal. 

Having made some concession for the fact that such 
statements regarding the honour and prestige enjoyed by these 
ministers at the hands of their sovereigns occur in an inscription 
where the panegyrical element is too manifest to escape notice, 
one cannot but be persuaded to hold that there must be a 
substratum of truth in them, and on such a view of the matter 
may attempt to explain what accounted for the dominant 
position held by these Brahmins in the royal court. One of the 
most apparent causes of their influence was their learning, which 
to judge from the internal data of the Badal Pillar inscription, 


must have been of an outstanding character ; another cause was 
their wealth which must have secured for them a large 
following, and the third factor that contributed to their success 


1 Ep.Ind., VI, pp. 203-07; IB 


1 Ep. Ind. , VI, pp. 203-07 ; IB, pp 25ff. 
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in the affairs of the state was their efficiency as soldiers. Garga, 
the adviser of Dharmapala, was more than Brihaspati, the 
counsellor and preceptor of the gods ( vijahasa Brihaspatim yah — 
verse 2) ; his son Darbhapani appears to have been well-versed 
in the four Vedas ( Vidya-chatushtaya-mukh-amburuhatta — 
verse 4); Somesvara was like Dhananjaya in point of prowess 
and he bestowed liberal gifts on suppliants, and through his 
wealth was able to make his friends dance in joy (verse 9) ; 
Kedaramisra was a great scholar having easily succeeded in 
acquainting himself with the four vidyds (verse 12), who 
seems to have given away large sums of money to needy 
persons, thinking that the wealth possessed by him 
really belonged to them, having been stolen by himse’f 
(svayam-apahrita-vittan-arthinoyo’niimene-ve rse 14) ; Guravamisra 
was a second Parasurama (verse 18) ; his sovereign himself 
expressed his appreciation of his wealth of speech, his knowledge 
of the Agamas, the Vedas, Jyotisha or Astronomy, etc. (verse 20); 
he was as much competent to defeat his opponents in assemblies 
of learned men as in overpowering his enemies in fields of battle 
(verse 22), however powerful they might be. His scholarship 
and sacrificial activities are spoken of with evident admiration 
in the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayanapaia, where he is men- 
tioned as doing the duties of a messenger (verse 18). Their intel- 
lectual qualities, in particular their political wisdom as well as 
martial abilities, above all, their personality, eo doubt gave them 
a commanding position which few rulers could ignore, but the 
Buddhist monarchs of the Pala dynasty must have been specially 
concerned to pay them their homage on the very material ground 
that through them they could expect to keep the non-Buddhist 
element in the population in good humour. In the Kamauli 
Prasasti of Vaidyadeva, he is mentioned to have originally served 
as a sachiva under the Gaudeivara Kumarapala (end of the 
12th century). He is described in that inscription as the sharp- 
rayed sun unto the lotuses of the assembly of sachivas — Sachiva- 
samdja-saroja-tigmabhdnuh (verse 10). The nature of his duties 
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and functions before bis transfer to Assam is to be under- 
stood from the fact that he won a signal victory over the 
enemy in a naval battle in South Bengal and that the 
sovereignty of bis master was a matter of deep and close 
concern to him (verses 11-12), which made him the latter’s 
friend, dearer than his life. The functions of this officer must 
have been those of an intimate adviser or counsellor, also qualified 
to back his efforts towards the success of his master’s reign by 
rendering personal military service. Vaidyadeva was afterwards 
appointed to rule in the east in place of Timgvadeva who had 
become disaffected against Kumarapala. It seems that in those 
days a minister who had no military qualities had little chance 
of being recognised by the government as indispensable. 
Vaidyadeva gave a further proof of his pre-eminence as a soldier 
by defeating Timgyadeva in battle, whereupon he was able to 
fee! secure as a ruler in Iva mar it pa (tam-avanipatim jitva 
yuddhe — v. 14). The term Mantri is also found used in some of 
the Pala inscriptions. The Duta of the grant recorded in the 
Bangarh inscription of Mahipala I (10th century) was Bhatta 
Vfun ma, styled Mantri. 1 The messenger of the Amgachhi grant 
of Yigrahapala III was also a Mantri/ 1 

From the preceding discussion it will appear that the 
supreme position in the State belonged to the king who was 
advised and assisted by his sons, kinsmen and counsellors ( sachiva , 
mintrt). For further details one should turn to those portions 
in the available inscriptions, which supply designations of various 
officials to whom all grants of lands were to be communicated 
in a formal manner. The Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, which 
is the earliest dated record of his reign, gives a list of designa- 
tions mentioned here in the order in which they occur in the 
text : Rdjarajanaka , Rajaputra, Rajamdtya, Senapati, Vishaya- 
pati, Bhogapati, S h ash thadh ikrita , Danda6akti, Dandapasika, 
Ghauroddharanika, Daussadha-sadhanika, Data, Khola, Gamdga - 
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mika, A bhitoaramana, Hasty-asva-go-mahish-ajavik-adhyaksh a , 
Navddhyaksha, Baladhyalcsha, Tarika, Saulkika, Gauhnika, 
Tadayuktaka , Viniyuktaka. In the undated Nalanda Plate 1 of 
the same king certain designations which do not occur in the 
above-mentioned inscription are found included in a similar list, 
viz., Mahdkdrttdkritika, Mahadanclanayaka, MahapraUham, Mahd- 
sdmanta, Maharaja, Pramatri, Sarabhahga, Kumdramdtya, Raja- 
sthdmya, Dasaparddhika, Uparika, Dandika, Kshetrapdla, Prdnta- 
pala. A comparative study of the two lists will also show the 
omission of certain titles in the Nalanda plate, which are to be 
found in the Khalimpur Plate, viz , Shashthddhikrita, Dandasakti, 
Navddhyaksha, Baladhyaksha, Bhogapati, Data, Khola, Sendpafi. 

The lists given above begin with the designation Raja ~ 
rdjanaka. In the Monghyr grant of Devapala the first designa- 
tion mentioned is that of Ranaka. In the Bhagalpur grant of 
Narayanapala this is preceded by the word ‘Raja,’ with which 
it seems to form a compound, implying a single office. In the 
Bangarh and other later Pala inscriptions this place is occupi d 
by ‘ Rdjardjanyaka ' but the older form is Rajardjanaka, which 
occurs in the grants of Dharmapala. It is thus to be noticed 
that while it is the grants of Devapala only which begin with 
Ranaka, the other Pala inscriptions begin either with Raja- 
rdjanaka or Rdjardjanyaka. In the Rampal copper-plate of 
Sri-Chandra 2 of the Chandra dynasty the designation 4 Ranaka ' 
occurs next to * Rajui.’ In the Beiava copperplate 3 of the 
Varmans and some inscriptions of the Senas (Barrackpur , 4 
Naihati, 5 Anulia 6 ), both 4 Ranaka ’ and ‘ Rdjardjanyaka ’ 
are to be found, the latter standing at the head of the list while 
the former coming in after 4 Rajhi. ’ It has been suggested that 
the term 4 Rdjanaka ’ which occurs in the Chamba inscriptions 

J Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 290 ff. 

1 IB, p. 1 ff. J -d --'c-.- 

3 Bp. Iud., XII pp. 3748; 3B„ p 14 ff. - : -U; V 

* Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 282 ff ; IB., p. 61 ff. ; 

5 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 1S9 ff. 

* JASB, LVIX, pi. I. p. 62 ff. ; IB., p 85 ff 
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is a Sanskritiseci rather than a real Sanskrit word. This ex- 
pression in Chamba corresponded, as Vogel suggests, 1 2 * * * * to Hand 
and was applied as a title to the vassals of its Rajas, The 
Rajatarangini quoted by him shows that the word Rajanaka used 
to be applied in Kashmir almost in the same sense as is denoted 
by the word ‘ minister.’ If ‘ Rajanaka 1 is the same as ‘ Ranaka ’ 
or ‘Rand,’ how is it to be explained that both ‘Ranaka’ 
and either Rajanaka or Raj any aka occur together in some of the 
inscriptions ? It may be that ‘ Raj any aka ' or its apparent 
corruption * Rajanaka ’ is nothing but a diminutive form of 
‘ Rajanya .’ Regarding Ranaka, it is quite possible that the 
designation denoted some such status as is done by the word 
‘Rand’ in Chamba. That there was not probably a vast 
difference bet ween the position of a Rdjamjanaka and that of a 
Ranaka may be evident from the fact that the place of one 
appears to have been taken by the other in the grants of the 
z Palas. yThe Deopara Prasasti of Vijayasena (11th century) 8 was 
engraved by Sfllapani, who was a Ranaka and the head of the 
guild of artisans of Varendra. If a king can write poetry, of 
which there are many instances in Indian history, there is 
nothing surprising in a prince engaging himself as an artist. 
But what is significant here is the headship of a guild, which 
must have been an economic organization, that is claimed for 
the Ranaka.’* It is probable that members of the princely order, 
sometimes forgoing political ambitions, preferred to win 
distinctions in other spheres of life. 

The Rdjamdtijas were probably the companions of the king, 
who were men of noble descent. An amdtya may not have 
infrequently been employed as a royal adviser. In the absence 

1 Antiquities of Chamba! pp, 110, 121* 

2 Ep. IncL, I, pp. 307 ff. 

8 The Bihar Buddhist brass image inscription of the reign of Narayanapala records a 

gift made by Bapaka Tharuka, a resident of Odantlapura, see Tnd. Ant., XLVII, p. HO. The 

duta of ihe grant recorded in the Gan Jam Plate of Dap<|imabadevl is a Banaka named 

Dapalava, see Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 137 if. 
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of definite evidence ife will be hazardous to attempt to indicate 
his position more precisely and how or whether his duties differed 
from those of mantrins and sachiva-s. The designation 
1 Rajamatya ' is to be understood in contradistinction from the 
term ‘ Kimdrdmdtya,’ the former apparently being used to 
denote a certain class of persons serving on the king’s staff, 
while the latter a definite group of officers serving under 
the Kumar as. 

The Sendpati was the highest military officer of the State, 
the Comniander-in-Cbief of the king’s Army. The Nalanda 
grant does not mention this post but that of the Mahadanda- 
ndyaka, who probably performed duties similar to those of the 
Sendpati. The Irda copper-plate of the Kamboja king Nayapala 
uses the term in the plural number. It is not improbable that 
the king was still regarded as the highest military authority in 
the State working with a number of Senapatis. What is, 
however, most significant in connexion with the military depart- 
ment of the Ivamboja king is a phrase in this inscription which 
definitely shows that the Senapatis had to carry on their business 
with the help of a number Sainika-samgha-mukhyas or chiefs of 
corporations of soldiers. It is interesting to note that the 
Kautillya speaks of the corporations of the Kambhojas, the 
Surashtras and the Ksbatriyas devoted to trade and industry as 
well as to the practice of arms as a means of livelihood (Kambhoja- 
Surashtra-Kshatriya-sreny-adayah vdrttd-sastr-opajvvinah) . 1 The 
Irda grant may thus be regarded as incidentally furnishing a 
piece of valuable evidence about the identification of the Kambojas 
who established their political power in Bengal in the tenth 
century A.D. and also in regard to the continuity of their military 
institutions as late as that period. The Shashthadhikrita was in 

1 XI. 1, 160. If is difficult to agree with K. P. Jayaswal that the term siejgi used here 
is the name of a particular republic like that of the Kambhojas, etc., see his Hindu Polity, 
Pt. I. pp. 60, 62. I am, however, inclined to think that the term Esbatriya here used is a tribal 
name. Regarding the identification of the Kambhojas of the Kautillya and the K&mbojas, see 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, PHAI, pp. 94-98 (Second Ed.). 
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charge of the department entrusted with the work of collecting 
for the king one-sixth share of the produce from the cultivators. 
Tiie title ‘ Dandasakti ’ occurs only in the Khalimpur Plate. 
Its place in the lists is taken by ‘ Dandika ' in the other 
inscriptions of the period, even in the Jfalanda grant of 
Dharmapala himself. Probably the same office is denoted by 
both the expressions. The Dandasakti appears to have been 
the officer in charge of the Law of Punishment. The 
Dandapasika of the Ivhalimpur and Nalanda plates of Dharmapala 
must have filled the same office as that of the Dandavdsika 
who appears in the other inscriptions. The expression 
is derived from ‘ danda-pasa ,’ i.e., ‘ rod-and-rope.’ The 

form ‘ Dandavasika,’ according to Vogel, is due to ‘ vernacular 
influence.’ The title describes rather crudely the functions of 
the Chief Police Officer. The Chaaroddharanika was the highest 
officer concerned with the apprehension of thieves, robbers and 
brigands, his functions being the same as those of the 
Chauroddhartar or Ghauragraha, mentioned in the Hindu 
law-books . 1 

It has been found difficult to understand the implications 
of the expression ‘ D an hsd d h ascid h an i ka ’ or any of its variants, to 
be met with in the inscriptions of the period. It is not clear 
if it sometimes refers to the functions of two different officers— 
Dauhsadha and Sadhanika. The latter term can be traced in one 
of the Faridpur grants 2 3 * by which some nautical officer 8 may 
have been meant. The form Dauhsadhyasadhanika occurs in the 
Kampal grant of SrI-Chandra, Dauhsddhanika in the Belava 
grant of the Yarmans, and most of the Sena inscriptions, 
Mahaduhsadhika in the Edilpur grant of Ivesava-sena and 

1 Jolly, Bechfc nnd Sitte, p. 124; translation by B. K. Ghosh, p. 271, 

2 Ind. Ant., 1910. p. 211. According to Pargiter, a Sadhanika was ‘some agent, 
attorney cr factotum, appointed by the lord of the district to transact business generally on his 
behalf' and that he was ‘a person of higher authority than the officer who looked after the 
Vyapara ’ See ibid , pp. 211-213. 

3 Of. * KEri-tnrag-oshtra-nausadhaQika M in tl*e Sone East-Bank Copper-plate of Indra* 

deva and Udayara;a, se- Barit Krishna Peb, Ep. Ind., XXIII, pp. 222 
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Mahadauhsadhanika in the Pala grants excepting the grants of 
the reign of Dharmapala, where the expression is used without 
the prefix ‘ maha.’ It cannot be doubted that in most cases, if 
not in all, the duties and functions of a single officer are meant. 
The construction of the phrase makes it quite clear that whatever 
his actual work might have been, its extremely difficult or delicate 
character must have been its most prominent feature. 1 The term 
is sometimes interpreted to mean the designation of an officer 
entrusted with the care of those who were mentally defective. 

The Data held the post of an ambassador. 2 The designation 
was also used to mean the office of a messenger, to which one 
was temporarily appointed for the purpose of communicating the 
king’s sanction and order regarding a grant and getting it 
executed in the form of a legal document by local officers. The 
term ( Khola ! means in Sanskrit literature a lame person. What 
the functions of the officer designated Khola were, have not yet 
been correctly ascertained. Among the Bengal inscriptions the 
title occurs only in the Khalimpur grant, and curiously enough, 
once again in the Ratnganj inscription of the 13th century. The 
derivative meaning of ‘Gamdgamika ’ is ‘one who goes and comes,’ 
and that of ‘ Abhitiaramana ’ 1 one who hurries.’ It may strike 
one that the officers designated by these titles could not have been 
of a high rank, since their functions, understood etymologically, 

1 In the chapter dealing with the organisation of espionage in 
Kautilya’s Artha&stra, the phrase— dajjdakarasadhan-adhikarepa va janapada-vidvesham 
grahayefc —occurs. Sham a Sastry *s translation (see p. 27) seems to be defective for it does not 
piy sufficient attention to the implications of * adhikarepa.’ It may be possible that there was 
a department, authorised to impose fine and oppressive taxes for the sole purpose of creating 
political troubles to the advantage of the king. 1 Sadhayet ’ is used in the ArthaAasfcra in 
another passage \ V , 6) in connexion with the task of tactically handling a disloyal chief apat- 
pratikarepa va sadhayet) A Sadbanika may be presumed to have been appointed to carry out 
difficult state-business involving much personal risk. 

2 The Irda grant of the Kamboja family seems to show that a But a, who must have been 
employed as a representative of his sovereign at the court of another king,: was assisted by a 
number of gndha-purusbas (officers of the secret service). There are two chapters in the 
Kautillya, respectively entitled , GMha-porush-otpatti^ i! and * Gudha-purusha-pranidhil? 
(1,11-12) dealing with spies and the organisation of the department of espionage. 
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merely carry with them a sense of physical efficiency and 
movement. But such a view cannot possibly be entertained as they 
have been grouped with those among whom the most responsible 
officers can be recognized. It is probable that the Gamagamika 
was appointed to carry out functions of an urgent character in 
connexion with the diplomatic department of the State, requir- 
ing frequent visits to neighbouring kingdoms or to the dominions 
of vassals. The Abhitvamnams duty was probably to be 
actively responsible for an expeditious dispatch of official 
business of either some or all the departments of the 
State. 

There were superintendents to deal with matters relating to 
different classes of animals, viz., the elephant, horse, cow and the 
buffalo (Hasty-asva-go-mahish -a javikadh ijaksha — Khalimpur Plate) . 
The functions of this officer became more limited with the creation 


of another post, concerned with the care and maintenance of those 
animals specially useful to the Army, viz., the elephant, the horse 
and the camel (Nalanda). The Ndcddhyaksha and the Balddhyaksha 
were the heads respectively of the department of navy and that of 
lan. I forces. The term ‘bala’ in ‘Balddhyaksha’ may have the 
same sense as it bears in the expression ‘hasty-asc-oshtra-bala- 
vyapritaka.’ It may be noted here that the latter phrase does 
not occur in the Khalimpur plate, as in the Nalanda plate of the 
same monarach it does occur with the omission of ‘balddhya- 
ksha.' It will, however, be difficult to conclude from this that 
the functions of the two officers were the same, for part of tbe 
duties at any rate must have been carried out by the officer 
designated Hasty-asva-go ■mahish-djdvikudhijaksha. There cannot 



be any doubt that this last-named officer and the Balddhyaksha 
employed by Dharmapala carried out their work in mutual co- 
operation, the latter doing some additional duties in connexion 
with the management of Infantry. The military headship of the 
entire army must have belonged to the Sendpati. Among other 
duties of the Navadhyaksha must have been those connected with 
the construction of nan- vd takas or bridges of boats, as are frequent- 


' ■ ' : ' 
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ly mentioned in the Pala inscriptions, across the Bhaglrathl and 
other rivers of strategic importance, as well as their maintenance 
and upkeep. Navy played an important part in the military 
history of the Palas and the Senas. There are references in the 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva and the commentary of the Rama- 
charita to naval engagements or to crossings of rivers by the Pala 
Army, and in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena to a 
successful military undertaking during his reign involving the use 
of boats ( paschatya-chakra-jayakelishu yasya yamd-Gahga- 
pravaham-anudka vati nau-vitane) . 

The term ‘ Tanka ’ means a ferryman, but the officer thus 
styled must have been much more than a mere ferryman. The 
grants of Devapala contain two designations, Tarika. and Tarapati , 
which may seem to be allied in meauing. The Tarika appears to 
have been placed in charge of ferry service, probably a source of 
revenue , 1 2 and was besides responsible for carrying out those regu- 
lations which may have existed in regard to the movements of 
private individuals from one place to another. The Tarapati 
serving under Devapala may have been responsible for the cons- 
truction of ferries, their development and upkeep. The tfaulkika 
was the Superintendent of tolls or customs, and the Gaulmika 
performed the duties of the Superintendent of forests. 

It should be pointed out here that in the Khalimpur grant 
there is no mention of ‘ Samantas ’ in its list of officials. In 
the other grants of the Palas an officer, styled M alias amanta? 
appears, including the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala. The 
Khalimpur grant shows, however, the existence of this office by 
reporting that the gift recorded in that inscription was made 


1 See Bautilya Arthagastra, IT, 6, where the Samahartta or Collector of revenue s 

asked to attend to sita, bkaga, ball, kara, va$ik> nadipala, tara, n&vah, pattana, vivita, vartani, 
rajiiij chorarajju. ■ V ii ' b- ' 

2 The Tippera Copper-plate of Lokan&tha refers to & Brahmin named Pradoshasarman 
who held the post of the Mahasamanta, Bp. Tnd., XV »' pp, SOI fif. The other administrative 
terms contained in this inscription are Kumararoatya, Adhikarana, Viskayapati* Samanta 
and Vyavab&rL 
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at the request of the Mahdsdmantadhipati. Such an officer must 
hare been appointed to exercise a general control over the feuda- 
tories; he was the link through which the king's contact with 
the Samantas was maintained. It may be suggested here that at 
least some of the Raja-Rajanakas present at the king’s court were 
a group of Samantas who used to spend most of their time at the 
imperial capital, with their military quotas placed at the disposal 
of their sovereign. ( Udlchln - dneka - narapati - prabhritikrit- 
dpnmeya-haya-mhinl) . The presence of many such subordinate 
rulers in the immediate neighbourhood of the king is alluded to 
in the passage : dikohakr-&yata-bhfibhrit-parikara-rmrad - vahim- 
durcmlokas - tasthau Sn-Decapala-nfipaurmmsar-dpekshaijd dvari 
yasya (verse 6), occurring in the Ghruda Pillar inscription of 
Bhatta Gfuravamisra. The wives of such Samantas may have 
been referred to as Rdjms in the lists of officials, contained in our 
inscriptions. What arrangements these absentee lords made for 
the government of their own people are, however, not known. If 
these princely persons were really among those who are definitely 
known to have been officers of the Crown to whom every royal 
grant bad to be communicated, it will appear that they along 
with the others had been drawn into the orbit of the central 
administration of the State, Another noteworthy point is that 
the king and his family together with probably certain ministers 
also appear to have been treated as a body entirely separated from 
the group of officers noted m these inscriptions. The king making 
a grant himself, it is true, need not be told about it, but mem- 
bers of the king’s family including the Kumdras, if any, the 
Yuvardja, the queen or queens, should have been mentioned 
among those to whom such communications had to be made, 
had they not been regarded as a compact body distinct even from 
the highest officials of the State. Is it probable that the king 
with the responsible members of his family, his kinsmen and 
some prominent ministers also, formed a sort of inner chamber 
acting in close concert, isolating themselves from the aristocracy 
of officials } The Irda copper-plafe of the Kambojas, however, 
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shows that their king treated himself as solely responsible for a 
grant, and did not associate with his family or any one of the 
highest officials even for purposesof consultation, as shown by 
the fact that the grant made by him was to be communicated 
to the queen ( mahislu ), the crown-prince ( Yuvaraja ) the ministers 
(mantrinah) , the Priest ( Purohila ), etc., in the first place, and 
secondly, to the adhyakshas or departmental heads including 
the Sempati with their staffs ( Karanas ). 

The picture of the administrative condition of the early 
Pala period, as can be framed on the evidence of the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharmapala, does not agree in every way with the 
one contained in the other inscriptions of the dynasty, 
including even the Nalanda copper-plate grant issued by 
the same monarch. The official designations to be found 
mentioned iu the Nalanda grant are repeated with slight 
occasional changes in all the other records of this dynasty. 
Only in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala the list given 
contains the additional designations : MahcLsandhivigrahika, 
Mahdkshapatalika and also Ranaka, besides Rdjardjanaka. This 
list also omits Tarapati and combines Rajasthaniya with 
Uparika. Moreover, in the Manahali grant of Madanapala (12th 
century) there is no mention of Mahadandanayaka. The term 
‘Amdtya’ is occasionally replaced by the more explicit form 
Rdjdmatya. The Bangarb grant probably contains a reference 
to the post of Mahdmantn, but this is not to be found in the 
usual list of officers. Against tbe designation ‘Hasly-aha-go- 
mahisk-ajavikadhyaksha, to be noticed in the Khalimpur plate, 
as already mentioned, two designations are used in these grants 
including % Nalanda grant, viz., Hasty-asv-oshtra-kala-vydpri- 
taka and * Kisora-vadava-go-maJiish-djaDikadhyaksha. Although 
the Nalanda grant is not dated, the similarity between its 
administrative portion and the lists of officers to be found in tbe 
records of the Palas after Dharmapala, makes it quite probable 
that this grant was issued later than the Khalimpur grant dated 
in the 32nd year of his reign. In all these grants, as already 
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/Jshown, some of the official designations are prefixed by ‘Maha.’ 
Whether this addition is merely ornamental, or is to be taken 
as signifying a distinctive status superior to that of the others 
who may have been given any such designation without the 
prefix, will remain a matter for speculation for the present, but 
it is quite possible that there was a tendency in the administrative 
system towards greater organization, further concentration of 
power, and unity of control, which manifested itself in the 
appointment of heads even among some of the highest ranks of 
officials. 

// Two designations in particular seem to bear the mark of 
such a tendency in the policy of the State crystallising into a 
definite shape, viz., Mahakimidramaiya and Mahdsamanta. The 
officer styled Mahakamaramatya was evidently appointed to 
exercise a sort of general control over and guide the conduct of 
the Kumaramatyas, and the officers designated Mahdsamanta 
was entrusted with similar functions in regard to the feudatories 
of the king. Kumdrdmatyas are known to have been employed 
in the Gupta period as district officers working under the direc- 
tion of provincial governors. The appointment of a Mahakuma- 
ramdtya and a Mahdsamanta shows that the Pala kings were 
well aware of the inherent evils and dangers of an imperial 
system, often originating from maladministration of provincial 
officers and the recalcitrance and disloyalty of feudatories, which 
they were anxious to eliminate by bringing them under a system 
of unified control, /yj . t cannot be claimed, however, that the 
Palas originated a novel policy, for many of such designations 
with the prefix ‘ Maha 5 occur in several earlier inscriptions. It 
may be mentioned here that in the list of officials supplied by the 
Munahali grant of Madanapala there is the mention of a Maha- 
sandhivigrahika, while the grant itself is associated with a 
Sandhivigrahika as its fDutaha. Similarly, the Bangarh list, if 
it includes a Mahamantri , 1 will prove the existence of such a high 

1 CtLM, p. 96. B.Q. Banerji reads 4 ra&fcta&tya ’ (3. 33,), Bp. IncL, XIV, p. 39 r 
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office in addition to those of Mantrins, one of whose names 
seems to be given as that of the Dutaka. Among the other officers 
named in the Pala inscriptions, the Mahakarttakritika is sure to 
attract special attention ; the Karttakritika of theMallasarul inscrip- 
tion (6th century A.D.) is already a familiar figure. Perhaps it 
will not be a mistake to suppose that in the imperial system of the 
Palas there was room for many Kdrttakritikas, Pratihdras, Danda- 
nayakas, etc., as well as Sdmantas and Kumaramatyas, spread 
over a wide geographical area, and that heads were appointed 
at the centre to keep them under proper control and maintain 
some uniformity in the policy and conduct of government in so 
far as they were dependent upon these different classes of officers 
and supporters of the State. The MahascindMvigrahika, who 
figures in the Bhagalpur grant, being iu charge of Peace and 

War, must have occupied a specially important place, as the 

Palas throughout had a military career, having been required to 
fight against a series of external enemies for defensive as well as 
offensive purposes. The Bhuvaneswar Pragasti of Bhatta Bhava- 
deva gives the account of a Brahmin family which produced some 
successive generations of Sandhivigrahikas. The earliest of 
them probably served under a Ghandra king described in the 
inscription as the ruler of Vanga. Bhatta Bhavadeva himself 
was engaged as such a minister under Harivarmadeva who 
appears to have been a king of the Varman dynasty which sup- 
planted the Chandras in East Bengal. It is necessary to take 

note of the fact that Adideva, the first in the family that had 

settled at Siddhala in Badha (West Bengal) to adorn the office 
of a minister, has been given several epithets or designations. 
He was the Vismma-sacfdva, the Mahamantri, the Mahdpatra 
and the Sandhicigrahl of a king of Vanga. He enjoyed the 
greatest confidence of his master as he was allowed, not in his 
private capacity, but as a Sachiva, to enjoy the company of the king 
when he was free frem all preoccupations ; that is to say, mattersof 
statecraft used to be discussed in complete privacy between these 
two persons. He, therefore; has been rightly described as the 
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Chief Mantrin ( Mahamantn ), i.e., the ebief of the royal advisers 
or counsellors ; and the designation e Sandhivigrahi ’ shows that 
as the Visramasachka and Mahamantn of the king, he specially 
concerned himself with questions of war and peace. Although 
no such particular designation has been applied to the Brahmins 
whose activities are recorded in the Badal Prasasti, it appears 
highly probable that functions denoted by these titles were 
similarly entrusted to them by the Pala monarchs under whom 
they served. An outstanding personality, Bhatta Bhavadeva, who 
flourished in a subsequent period, serving under Harivarmadeva, 
has been described as his M a n tra sa k ti-sachka (verse 16), 1 whose 
ministry was probably responsible for the victory of the king 
oyer the Nagas, and among other things for the long reign which 
he enjoyed. There seems to be no doubt that his functions were 
the same as those of his ancestor Adideva ; he was a Mantri 
and Sachiva like him, bis principal authority being associated 
with Mantrasakti which means the policy of war and peace. 2 
The inscription seems to contain a hint that his son was also a 
high officer who had a practical knowledge of Danda-mti (verse 16). 
It is claimed in the Bhuvaneswar inscription, that Bhatta Bhava- 
deva was well acquainted with the Vedas, the Agamas, the 
Arthasastra, the science of medicine, the science relating to the 
use of arms, Siddhanta, Tantra, Ganita, the Phalasamhitd 
(Astrology) and that he was the author of a treatise on Hordsastra 
(Horoscopy) and also works on Mlmamsa philosophy and the 
Dharmasastra. Three extant texts, the authorship of which 
belongs to Bhavadeva, viz., the Tautatitamata-tilaka, the 
Karmanushthana-Paddhati or Dasa-Karma-paddhati and the 
Prayaschittaprakarana (the first treatise being on Mtmamsd and the 
two others on Smriti), substantiate the evidence of the inscrip- 
tion as being actual proofs of his scholarship and literary activity. 

1 The Junagarh inscription of Rudradeva (150 A. D.) mentions two classes of Sachivas, 
\viz. t Karina-sachivas and Mantra-sachivas , see Ep. Ind., VIII. The success of Hajjapalais 
attributed to bis possession of the threefold strength constituted by utsaha (energy), mantra 
(counsel) and prabhu (aathoriiy), see for instance the Amgachhi grant, Bp. Ind., XV (v.9), p. 296, 

3 IB, p. 38, n, 4. 
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Madanapala was served by a Sandhivigrahika named Bhima- 
deva appointed as the messenger of the Manahali grant. 
Lakshmanasena was also served by a scholar-minister, Hala- 
yudha (a Brahmin of this name is mentioned in the EdiJpur 
grant of Kesava-sena ). 1 Harighosha served as a Sandhivigrahika 
under Vallalasena, who performed the duties of a Dutaka in 
connexion with the grant recorded in the Naikati copper-plate. 
Lakshmanasena’ s Sandhivigrahika was entrusted with the work 
of a messenger in connexion with his Tarpandlghi, Govindapur 
and Anulia grants. Sandhivigrahika Nanisimha serving under 
Visvarupasena carried out similar duties in respect of the Sakitya 
Parishat grant. 

The Mahakshapatalika appearing for the first time in the 
Bhagalpur grant must have been the officer in charge of Accounts. 
The Gupta inscriptions show that there was often a number 
of Pustapalas who had to be consulted at the time of sale of lands 
by Government. The Mahakshapatalika stationed at the centre 
of the empire was responsible as part of his duties for the whole 
department of Records with branches probably in the different 
provincial towns and cities . 2 

Among officials connected with the central administration 
or executive, the nature of whose duties and functions is being 
investigated, may be mentioned the Pramatri, who seems to have 
been concerned as a judge with civil cases only. Vogel 3 on the 
authority of the chronicler Sri vara is persuaded to conclude that 
this officer was entrusted with the administration of justice, but 
the passage quoted by him seems to show that the scope of bis 
work was limited to cases relating to disputes regarding 

' 1 IB. pp. 121 ff. v: •; ;vf' ; V ' ' 7 G-V <■' . 

2 See IB, App. 10, p. 1S6; Antiquities, p. 183; Fleet OIL, p. 190, n* 2. The Arfcha* 
?astra of Kautilya gives a detailed account 'of the duties (Gananikyadhikara) attached 
to the Akshapatala til, 7). Among such duties particular attention may be given to those 
“connected with the [compilation and preservation of the] history of customs, professions and 
transactions of «x>untries, villages, families and corporations ; the gains in the form of gifts 
to the king’s countries, their title to possess and enjoy lands, remission of taxes allowed 
to them etc. 

3 Antiquities, pp. 122-28, 
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property only. The title Rajasthdmya, where it occurs singly, is 
taken by Bhagawanlal Indraji to mean ‘ a political agent,’ and 
by Biihler the official who carries out the object of protecting 
the subjects and gives them shelter, i.e., a Viceroy. Stein 1 2 shows 
that this office was connected with the administration of justice, 
and Vogel/ accepting this meaning, adds that the Rujasthamya 
performed duties equivalent to those of the Chief Justice. This 
designation appears in some places to form a compound with 
‘ uparika ’ (a provincial governor ?). In such cases it is 
probably meant, if the interpretation by Stein and Vogel is 
to be accepted, that the administrator of a province, besides being 
an executive officer, also performed judicial duties. It should 
be noted here that in the Badal Prasasti king Narayanapala 
is referred to in its verse No. 20 as yasy-analpamater- 
ameya-yasaso Dharmmavataro'vadat). In what sense this 
expression has been used here may be understood from 
the Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva, in which Kovida Gonandan 
(scholar) is described as engaged in the post of Dharmadkikara 
( Dharmm-adhikar-arppita ...). The Nalanda grant of Devapala 
is referred to in that inscription as dharmmddhikara, which 
has been translated by Hirananda Sastri as * religious under- 
taking.’ In the light of the evidence contained in the Kamauli 
Plate it will be more reasonable to hold that there was a depart- 
ment styled Dharmadhikam (Dharmddhikarana) , and that the 
Nalanda grant w T as regarded as a matter which pertained to that 
department. The essential function of this department must 
have been connected with the issue of grants, as both the 
Nalanda and Kamauli grants show, and that it usually worked in 
co-operation specially with the department ot Sandhi and Vigrah a t 
as the messengers of many of the available grants are found 
to have been those in charge of that portfolio. 3 It is clear at 

1 Ra;at. (Stein’s Translation), Vol. I, p, 310 n. 

2 Antiquities, p. 12*2. 

3 The Damodarpur Plate No. 5 also contains a passage which refers to dbarromadhikara^ 

XV, p. 143, where a similar explanation is possible* 
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any rate that the term Dharma has not been used in the Badal 
Praiasti in the sense of Rajadharma, but in a specific sense, 
probably in the sense of justice. If so, it will be difficult to 
hold that the king himself had no part to play in the 
administration of justice which used to be carried on through 
officials only. He probably served as the highest court of appeal 
while the normal judicial duties were left in the hands of others. 
The S(£)arabhanga's functions are not quite dear. If the term 
means one who pierces with arrows, it will still not give a 
definite idea of his official work. The designation is used only 
in the inscriptions of Devapala and the Nalanda grant of 
Dharmapala. Its occurrence in the Chamba inscriptions has 
been noticed by Vogel. According to Dr. R. G. Basak, 1 the 
designation may have been applied to superior military officers 
in the Army, equipped with bows and arrows. The designation, 
however, does not contain any element indicative of this position 
of superiority among men of a certain class, as understood by 
this scholar. The Sarabhahga may have been an officer whose 
usual function was to accompany the king on his hunting 
expeditions, as the use of arrows was the characteristic mark 
of his service, and to look after all business relating to such 
activities of his master. The Duta-Praishanika was another 
officer connected with the central executive. As the designa- 
tion clearly shows, he was in charge of the department concerned 
with the despatch of envoys to friendly states on diplomatic 
business. This Department must have worked in co-operation 
with the department of war and peace controlled by the 
Mahasandhivigrahika. The Dasaparadhiha was in charge of 
cases relating to the commission of “ the ten offiences.” 

The Kshetrapa was probably the officer in charge of all 
matters concerning cultivated lands. His department must 
have kept an account of every holding paying taxes to the 
king, and as such its activities were correlated to those 

1 P&la-Satnrajyer SasaDa-prapali, Pravasi, B. S. 1343, Agvin, pp. 1-9. 
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of the Mahakshapatalika and his staff. Besides the various 
officers mentioned, there were some who cannot be regarded 
to have been directly associated with the conduct of central 
or provincial administration. They do not appear to have 
been departmental heads like the others. "When desig- 
nations to be applied to them are mentioned, it should be 
presumed that a group of individual officers enjoying the same 
rank in each case and performing duties of the same nature 
are meant. There must have been a number of Prdntapalas 
(governors of borderers) and also several Kottapalas. Such officers 
may have been responsible not to the Provincial government 
but to the military department, the supreme head of -which 
was the Senapati or the Mahadandanayaka. It wall appear 
that the jurisdiction of provincial government became narrower 
owing to the separation of military duties from the executive. 
But as it is not known definitely’ whether the Prdntapalas and 
the Kottapalas owed their allegiance to the provincial governors 
within whose areas their spheres of activity may have fallen, 
it will be impossible to form the hypothesis from the mere 
mention of these designations that Government by appointing 
those officers were actuated by a policy of checking the prospect 
of an easy victory for any movement of provincial independence 
that might be set afoot by a disloyal, disaffected or ambitious 
governor of a district or province. 

The inscriptions of the Chandras, the Varmans and the 
Senas show a large measure of agreement with the inscriptions of 
the Palas in respect of those portions which refer to the adminis- 
trative machinery. Apart from minor modifications of official 
designations, the principal omissions in the former group of 

I nscriptions are those of the Prdntapdla, the Mahakumdramatya, 
.he Grdmika. The Rampal inscription of SrI-Chandra omits the 
Rajasthaniyoparika , 1 but this record of the Chandra dynasty, the 

1 The term Rajasthaniya is interpreted by Buhler from an explanation given in 

Kshemendra s LokaprakSsla (Ind. Act., Vol. V, p. 207) as meaning, 11 he who carries out the 
object of protecting subjects, and shelters them.’ In the Mandasor inscription of Ya^odbar- 
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Belava copper-plate grant of Bhojavarman of the Yadava family 
and the grants of the Senas mention the Antarahga-Brihaduparika. 
Two new additions are the Mahavijuhapati (the chief military 
officer amongst those in charge of different squadrons), occurring 
in the Chandra, Varman and the Sena grants (excluding the 
Saktipur grant 1 of Lakshmanasena), and the Mahapilupati 
(officer-in-charge of the elephant force ), 2 appearing in the Varman 
and Sena inscriptions. The functions of the latter officer paust 
have been different from those of the Adhyaksha in charge of 
elephants, who also appears in these grants along with Pilupati. 
The most important additions are the Mahadharmadhyaksha, 
who performed the duties of the Chief Justice, the Mahapuro- 
hita, s the Chief Priest, appearing in the grants of Lakshmanasena, 
besides the Edilpur and Madanapada grants , 4 and the Maha- 
sarvvadhikrita or the Chief Superintendent exercising some kind 
of unspecified supervision over all the departments of the State. 

; The term ( S arm adhikrita ’ can be traced in the copper-plates of 

the Vakatakas, and among the non-Pala inscriptions, the office of 
the Mahasarvv adhikrita is found referred to only in the Ram pal 
inscription of Srl-Chandra, and later, in the Ramganj inscription 
of Isvaraghosha . 5 Prom the non-mention of this designation in 
.he records of the Varmans and the Senas, it may be inferred 
that the office denoted by the term may have been abolished, as 
the experiment involved in the institution of the post by Srl- 
Ohandra probably did not prove a success. The Varmans and 
the Senas do not, therefore, appear to have encouraged a step by 
■ which so much power was to be put into the hands of a single 

annof the M Slava year 589 mention is made of the Ra’aetbSfiiya, Abbayadatta protector of 
^ the region between the Pariyatra and the Western Ocean, and was succeeded in the post by 

i Dharmadoaha who bote the heavy burden of government for bis lord (atigurubharSm jo 

d nliiad = bb artur = arthe — 1 . 18), see Fleet, Oil, p. 154, and his remarks m fn. 1 on the same 

j page. ■ . YY Y YYYY-'YYY Y :Vd ; hVY:YY : Yv 

jj 1 tip. ind,, xxi, pp. 211 ff. -'YyV Y^'iY:;J:r"Y;y;y;yY'YY:);Yyv : Ye 

2 On this term, see IB., p. 186. 

8 This designation is to he found in the Tippers Copper-piste of Vainyagupta. 

4 JASB, yol‘ LXV* Pt. I, pp. 9 ff., IB., pp. 133 ff, 

5 JB, pp. 149 ff. ' 
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officer. There are two other offices which are not mentioned in 
the Pala inscriptions : the post of the Pithikamtta, noted only in 
the Belava copper-plate, and that of the Mahaganastha appearing 
! in the Sena grants. The Pithikamtta was probably an officer 
engaged in collecting some kind of state-dues from visitors to 
sacred places or from incomes accruing to religious institutions. 
It is to be noted that he is mentioned nest to the Purohita 
(Priest) in the Belava grant (cf. PUhcidhikarana referred to in 
/pie Rajataranginl). As regards the other post, perhaps a definite 
clue to the functions attached to it is to be found in ‘gana,’ 
which means, among other things, a small body of troops. The 
Mahaganastha will thus appear to have been a high military 
officer acting as the Head of the different units, each called a 
gana, in the Army of the Varrnan and Sena Rulers. In the 
inscriptions of these kings this designation is found in close com- 
bination with ‘ Mah avyuhapati’ and ‘Mahapilupati ’ which also 
appear to have been names of certain military posts. As already 
stated, in the Pala inscriptions which do not mention these new 
offices, references to the designation ‘ Mahadandanayaka ’ are to 
be found, but in the Varman and Sena grants where the former 
designations occur, 1 Dandanayaka’ replaces ‘Mahadandanayaka.’ 
It is not improbable that the Army was recognized on a new 
basis, as suggested by the use of the terms c vyuha ’ and ‘gana,’ 
although the principle according to which, under the Palas, the 
Mahadandanayaka acted as the supreme Head of the Army, may 
have continued to operate under the other dynasties, perhaps in a 
less prominent manner, being required to be adjusted to the new 
system of control and discipline in the military administration. 
Another noteworthy feature in the administration under some of 
the non-Pala, non-Buddhist sovereigns is the officialisation 
of the Brahmin priest. As the Brahmanical elements in 
the social organization were being brought! n an increasing 
measure under the control of the priestly class, the administra- 
tion of the country could not remain free from the direct influence 
of that community. No doubt it had always been possible in the 
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past for the priest in a Brahman ical court to act as a moral force 
behind the throne, but be now comes directly into the picture as 
a part of the administrative machinery itself. Under the Sena 
Rulers the Purohita is given the recognized status of a high 
government officer ( Rajapurusha or Adhyaksha), the head of a 
state department. The interest of such an officer whose position 
in the social sphere was one of unquestioned domination, would 
naturally lie in the administration becoming a tool of priest- 
hood. 

The Edilpur grant probably refers to an official, 
styled Gauda-Mahdmahattaka ( cf . the designation ‘Gauda-Sandhi- 
vigrahika’ , occurring in the Madanapada grant by which 
the Minister of War and Peace serving under the Gauda 
king must have been known), who is believed by some to have 
acted in the capacity of the Prime Minister of Gauda. The 
information is given in the inscription that the grant bad 
to pass through the hands of the king’s own staff, as well 
as the staffs respectively of the Mahasandhivigrahika and 
the Mahamahaitaka. While there cannot be any doubt 
that this Mahamahaitaka was one of the highest officials 
of the king, it is not known on what authority his post can 
be taken definitely as identical with that of the Chief 
Minister. As such an officer is not referred to in any of 
the earlier inscriptions from Bengal, it may be that in view 
of the precarious condition of the royal family, this new post 
was instituted as an emergency measure, providing for the 
assumption of supreme control of the administration in case of 
necessity by some one who stood next to the king. The designa- 
tion ‘ Sachiv a ’ also occurs in the same inscription which refers 
to the Gauda-Maha-mahattaka. 

There is no such definite information as is to be found in 
the earlier inscriptions regarding the manner in which the 
different units of a kingdom used to be generally administered 
during the four centuries commencing from the time of 
Gopalal of the Pala dynasty. Some idea, however, can be formed 

70 ' \ ■' 
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from a study of certain official designations used in the inscrip- 
tions of this age, which are either identical with or similar to 
those known to have been applied to persons entrusted with 
provincial administration in the earlier epochs of Bengal history. 
Thus there is the mention of an official styled Brihad-Uparika, 
as already stated, who, as the designation implies, seems to have 
acted as the Head of the Uparikas and in that capacity exercised 
a sort of general control in all matters concerning provincial 
government lying in the hands of his subordinates, each of 
whom must have been in charge of a large administrative unit. 
In the Ramganj inscription, which is outside the scope of the 
present inquiry, the more modest designation 1 Bparika ’ occurs 
in place of £ Brihaduparika, ' which may suggest that the scheme 
of departmental control in respect of provincial administration 
sponsored by the earlier rulers did not find favour with Isvara- 
gosha. The term ‘ Antaranga ’ 1 is sometimes found to stand 
as the independent designation of a separate official, and occasion- 
ally also it is joined to the title ‘ Brihaduparika ’ as in the 
Kedarpur grant of Srl-Chandra, and the Varman and Sena 
inscriptions. When the two titles are to be found grouped 
together, it must be understood that it is applicable to a 
single officer, instead of two separate ones. It may be recalled 
here that the epithet Antaraiiga-U parika is to be found as the 
designation of a provincial governor mentioned in one of the 
Faridpur grants. The Antaranga evidently must have been an 
officer who was on intimate terms with the king. That such an 
epithet should be conferred on the head of a province can be 
well imagined ; the stability of an empire depends on the loyalty 
of its provincial administrators, and a king who knows this 
simple fact must choose for such a responsible post one whose 
integrity of character and steadfast adherence to the royal line has 
been proved in the course of an intimate personal relationship 
with the monarch himself. It is interesting to note that from the 

1 For the use of the term Antaranga meaning a royal physician* see GLM, p. 43, n. 1; 
also B. D. Banerji, JASB, V 1914. 
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evidence of the earlier inscriptions, Uparikas are found to have been 
appointed to their posts by their respective sovereigns. In the 
subsequent period the Brihaduparika, appointed for tbe purpose 
already specified, was a close associate of the king, in whom the 
latter had complete confidence. The term * Antaranga ’ also 
means a royal physician. When the designation stands inde- 
pendently, it probably denotes the post of a physician attending 
on the king. When, however, it is attached to the title, 

‘ Brihaduparika,’ it may mean that the king sometimes appointed 
bis own physician as the official head of the Uparikas placed in 
charge of provincial administration in the different parts of his 
territory. The occurrence of the term Pradeshtri in the Irda 


copper-plate grant is very interesting, not only because it cannot 
be traced in any other inscription from Bengal, but also because 
the Kautiliya refers to it and in several passages gives useful 
hints as to the functions attached to the officer called by this 
designation. S’. W. Thomas has shown that the evidence of 
the Kautiliya makes it amply clear that such an officer was 
charged with executive duties of revenue collection and police. 
He also attempts to prove that pradeshtri can be regarded as a 
‘ nomen agentis ’ of the verb pradUati, ‘ to direct.’ There is no 
doubt that as such officers appear in the same group with the 
Mahishi, the Yuvardja , the Mantrins, the Purohita, etc., they 
must have been regarded as belonging to one of the highest ranks 
among the officers of the king. The Kamboja inscription does 
not give many of the usual official designations ; consequently, it 
is difficult to say whether a Pradeshtri was not connected with 


provincial administration in some of its branches . 1 

In the inscriptions of the Senas, the lists of officers include 
Mahabhogika as in the Mallasarul grant of the sixth century 
.ik.D. This designation is the same as ‘ Bhogika ’ without the 
prefix, noticed by Fleet who interprets the word as derived from 
* bhoga * taken in the sense of a bhukti, a, territorial term. Thus a 


1 JRAS, 1914, pp. 383£f ; 1915, p. 112 ; Hultech, CII. , I. 

■ ' : : : t ; 
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Bhogapati was in his opinion a provincial governor. It appears, 
however, that the designation of a provincial governor is fre- 
quently given as Uparika. The expression Brihaduparika occurs 
along with ‘ Mahabhogika ’ in the Bengal grants. It may be 
argued that although the officer at the head of the department of 
provincial administration at the centre may have been designated 
Brihaduparika, a provincial governor was given the title ‘ Bhogika ,’ 
but this is not probable since the designation actually found 
is Mahabhogika, which seems to have been applied to the head 
of the bhogikas. Consequently, the functions of the Mahabhogika 
and those of the Brihaduparika will be found to be the same. Is 
then the Mahabhogika to be regarded as an official entrusted with 
the collection of the specific tax bhoga, which was one of the 
sources of revenue to the State? There is another probability. In 
the Bhumara Stone Pillar inscription of the Maharajas Hastin 
and Sarvvanatha, the term bhoga appears in connexion with the 
setting up of a boundary pillar between the dominions of the two 
kings. The designation Bhogapati, Bhogika or Mahabhogika, may, 
therefore, have been assumed by a delimitation officer, whose 
function was to examine and settle all questions relating to the 
boundaries of a kingdom It is not, however, suggested here that 
the term bhoga, wherever it occurs, should be taken in the same 
sense (cf. sva-bhoga-nagar-Airikina-pradese — Eran inscription of 
Samudragupta). 

Next to the Uparikas whose activities were controlled at the 
centre by the Brihaduparika, were the Vishayapatis responsible 
for the conduct of district administration. The designation 
‘ Vishayapati ’ occurs in all the grants of the period. Tada- 
yuktakas or Viniyuktakas, mentioned in the Pala grants, were 
also probably connected with the machinery set up for the 
administration of districts or similar areas. Their exact func- 
tions are not described in these inscriptions. According to Dr. 
R. G. Basak, it was the function of the Tadayuktakas to appoint 
* sevakas ’ or officers of various classes if any oocasion arose for 
the carrying out of some special duties with which they were 
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to be entrusted. The function of the Viniyuhtakas., in the 
opinion of this scholar, was to appoint persons to their specific 
offices. The duties assigned by him are of such a vague charac- 
ter that it is in the highest degree improbable that any system 
of government could work properly if there were a constant 
chance of friction with the departmental heads in regard to the 
right, which is ordinarily known to reside in such responsible 
officials, of making appointments in their own establishments 
and of deciding with what specific functions they are to be 
entrusted. There is no evidence that such a right was taken 
away, unless it is shown that a short of Public Service 
Commission was set up by the Central Government invested 
with all powers relating to the appointment of officers or their 
subordinates . 1 

As to the system of village-administration, the most striking 
feature of this period is the non-existence of the Ashtakuladhi- 
karana, to be inferred from the absence of any reference to it in 
the available inscriptions. Then, again, it is only in the 
Khalimpur Plate that the term ‘ Dasagramika ’ is mentioned. 
It is very likely that village-organization was overhauled shortly 

1 The Yuktas as a class of officials figure in two places of th© Rock-Edict I of A6oka, 
once in the company of the Rajjukas and the Pradesikas, and again as receiving orders from 
the [Mantri-j Par ishat. Manu refers to the Yuktas as looking after lost properties. The 
Ayuktas are mentioned by Pacini (II, 3 , 40 ). The Kaiika explains the word as having the 
same meaning as ‘ Vyaprita.* It may appear from certain references in the Kaufilfya [cf. 
Sarvvadhikaraneshu Yuktopayidda-tatpurushaiiam. H, 6] ; Tuktas-tathS k&ryavidhau 
niyuktah [IF, 9J that the Yuktakas and apayuktakas (both are also mentioned in the Cambay 
inscription of S 852, Bp. Ind., *VII, pp. 36-41) were employed in different departments, see for 
references in the Kautillya and in the A^okan epigraphy, F, W. Thomas, JRAS., 1909, 
pp. 466-67; 1914, 387-91; D. R. Rbandarkar, Asoka, p. 58. The lyukta-Purushas were engaged 
by Samudragupta in restoring conquered territories (Fleet, Oil, ITI, p. 8). Tanniyuktakas as 
Vishayapatis appear in the Damodarpur Plates, and .Ayuktas, also connected with provincial 
administration, are mentioned in the Paharpur and Mallasarul grants. Gf, Parikara-sanni- 
ynkfcaka-Viniyuktakas, or simply Viniyuktakas in Chamba grants (Antiquities, pp. 120, 130); 
Tan-niyukfca in the Aiina copper-plate of the year 766 67 A IX, sanniyukta in the Junagarb 
inscription of Skandagupta of the year 458 A. D , lyuktaka-Yiniyuktaka-drahgika-mahattara- 

Chata-Bhata Kumaramaty-adm (Fleet, CII, p. 166} in the Maliya copper-plate of the 

year 572 A.D. In the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, the lyoktaka is mentioned along with 
the gramadbipati and the halotthya-vrittiputra, son of a peasant, Benares, ed., p. 282. 
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after the date of this grant. It may not be without significance 
that fuller information regarding local government is furnished by 
the Khalimpur grant than by any other inscription of the period. 
The grant recorded in this inscription had to be communicated 
among others to the Ghatas, the Bhatas, the Jyeshtha-Kdyastkas, 
the Maha-Mahattaras, the Dasagramikas , the Vishaya- 
vyavaharins, the Prativasins with the Ear anas, the Kshetrakaras 
(cultivators) and the Brahmins. Mahattaras are mentioned in 
the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala as well as the grants of the 
reign of Devapala, his successor, but never again. In the subse- 
quent records there is definitely a process of attenuation of the 
portion dealing with local people and other authorities who 
had to be apprised of the issue of a grant made by a king. In 
later times it seems to have become a practice to communicate 
the matter of a grant to the different sections or castes of the 
village-population concerned. Thus from a grant of Narayanapala 
it appears that amongst others who were to be informed of a 
royal gift were Brahmins, Medas f Andhras and all including the 



Ghandalas. In the records of the Chandras, the Varmans and 
the Senas (from the tenth to the twelfth century) only the 
Brahmins and the Kshetrakaras are mentioned in place of the 
Medas, the Andhras and the Cbandalas, those others mentioned 
sometimes include the Brahmins and Kutumbins (of the highest 
class Mahattama and those of the next best class — Uttama). It is 
possible to suggest that in these different inscriptions belonging 
to different regimes or dynasties three distinct stages are indicated 
in regard to the position of villagers as recognised by the State in 
the system of rural economy. The evidence of the Khalimpur 
grant shows that the village-constitution of the earlier period 
continued in a similar form at least up to the 26th year of 
Dharmapala’s reign, as is evidenced by the use of such terms as 
Jyeshtha-Kayastha, Mahattara, and Vishayavyavahan. The 
Irda copper-plate of the Kambojas (10th century) 1 is the only 


Ep. Ina..xxn,p. 160)!. 
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other inscription of the period which mentions the Vyavaharins 
with their Karanas, the Krishakas ( cf . Kshetrakaras) in addition 
to the Brahmins. The institution or institutions represented by 
these terms occurring in the Ivhalimpur grant in particular, 
probably declined as they are not referred to in the later inscrip- 
tions, and a village came to be regarded as the abode of Brahmins 
and men of other castes, including the Chandalas. It appears, 
therefore, that village-people in general acquired more import- 
ance, not their leaders or such other influential men who had 
hitherto managed internal affairs with the help of local officers. 
During this stage the Gramika flourished throughout, he carried 
out the functions of the official headman of the village ; official 
control not being shared by others but remaining concentrated 
in the hands of the Gramika must have tightened up, while the 
lower castes received the same attention of the Government as 
the higher. In the third stage a new principle seems to have 
emerged, according to which official recognition for purposes of a 
grant was withdrawn from the lower social groups and accorded 
to the Brahmins and the cultivating classes, which probably 
absorbed all the non-Brahmin castes, implying the introduction 
of an economic basis in the distribution of the village-people. 
The Kamboja inscription mentioning tradesmen with their staffs, 
together with cultivators and Brahmins seems to give a complete 
picture of the distribution of people on an occupational basis. 
The Chattas and the Bhattas who held posts of comparatively 
minor importance, not being apparently included in the lists of 
‘ Gazetted officers ’ (of the rank of heads of departments or 
Superintendents — Adhyakshas in Adhyaksha-Prachara ) appear to 
have been connected with local administration. These are 
mentioned in some of the earlier inscriptions also. In Kashmir, 
as Vogel 1 points out, “ Char is the title of the head of a pargana 
responsible for the management of his district, for the collection 
of revenue and the apprehension of revenue.” It may be 

1 Antiquities, p. 132. 
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stated here that the Ghatta or Chat was not the head of such a 
wide area as a district, but it is most probably true that he 
had a right, if not otherwise provided, to seize agriculturists 
for the purpose of forced labour. The term Bhatta when joined 
with Ghatta, may be taken in the sense of an official, subordinate 
to the Ghatta . 1 

Apart from the higher officers in the military department, 
to which references have already been made, the inscriptions 
seem to mention the rank and file of the Army also. The phrase 
Gauda-Malava-Khasa-Huna-Kulika-Karndta-Lata-sevahddin occur- 
ing in most of the grants of the Palas cannot possibly be 
interpreted in any other way than that the differnt tribal elements 
indicated by these names were absorbed in the services of the 
State. The expression ‘ Sevakadin ’ shows beyond doubt that 
those who are given these designations were in the employ of 
the king, and they w’ere his servants of inferior ranks, as 
distinguished from the Adhyakshas. It is highly probable 
that members of the different tribes whose names are given in 
the above-quoted passage had all one well-known function, 
so that it was thought unnecessary to refer to it in detail. The 
Gaudas were those who belonged to the home-territory of the 
Palas as the latter are described as Gaudesvaras. The Khates 
are mentioned in the Brihatsamhita in combination with the 
peoples of the North-east . 2 According to Vogel 3 the Khasas, 
who played an important role in the history of Kashmir, are 
at present represented by the Khakha tribe known in the. Vitasta 
Valley below Kashmir, and also in the neighbouring hill-districts. 
The term Kuliha, which means the head of a guild, is most 
probably used here in a tribal sense like the other names in the 
passage. There is a proposal to connect it with ‘ Kunait ’ 
(ancient Kulikagoshtha ) 4 in the upper Eavi Valley. The 

l Hid. p. 132. 

5 Ind. Ant., XXII, pp. 172, 181. 

* Op. cit., p. 127. 

* Ibid. 
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Hunas (descendants of those who overthrew the Gupta empire and 
possibly other allied hordes of barbarians), the Karndtas (from the 
Deccan), the Latas (from Kathiawar), along with the others 
mentioned above, viz., the Khasas, Kulikas and the Gaudas, 
may have been mostly employed in the Pala Army. The State 
under the Palas found enough occupation not only for its own 
nationals but many of those foreigners who either volun- 
tarily settled in Bengal and Bihar, or were driven by pressure 
of circumstances inevitable in a situation created by the 
defeat or surrender of an invading army, to seek shelter 
in those territories. Another designation by which some local 
officer may have been meant is Khandaraksha, mentioned in 
the Pala grants from the time of Devapala. It is difficult to 
say whether this term was not somehow connected with the word 
‘khandala,’ occurring in some of the land grants of the period 
or with ‘ Khanda,’ mentioned in the Irda grant (Badakhanda). 
If such a connection can be established, the Khandaraksha will 
appear to have been an officer put in charge of a comparatively 
small area. Even in such a case it will be difficult to specify 
his functions and the limits of his authority. According to 
N. G. Majumdar, the Khandaraksha was the Superintendent 

of repairs ( cf . Khanda-phutta-samskara ), but it may be stated 

here that the word ‘ raksha ’ is not probably a suitable expression 
to denote such a function. It is noteworthy that in theBamganj 
inscription the designation Khandapala is given in place of 
* Khandaraksha,’ which may probably signify that he was the 
governor or administrator of a khanda, if this word can be taken 
in the sense of a unit of local government. 

The well-known administrative units of ihe pre-Pala period 
remained in vogue during the next few centuries. In regard to 
the use of the term 1 bhukti,’ it may be noted that the name 
‘ Pundravardhana ’ by which a considerable part of Northern 
Bengal was called in the earlier period, was altered to r Paundra- 
vardbana,’ the older form being found in the Khalimpur Plate 
only. The abbreviated form ‘ Paundra ’ is to be found in the 
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inscriptions of the Chandras and the Varmans. The name of 
the Paundravardhana-6/mfefci appears frequently in the land-grants 
of the Palas and the Senas, while its place is taken by the 
Paundta-bhukti in the inscriptions of the Chandras and the 
Varmans. It appears, however, that the former name ceased to 
be used in the latter half of the period merely as denoting 
a certain limited area as required by the affixing of the term 
bhukti to it. The Paundravardhana-bhwfeti gradually attained 
the position and dignity of by far the largest administrative 
division in the whole province including within its juris- 
diction not only North Bengal, to which originally it must have 
largely corresponded, but South-East (Samatata) and East Bengal 
(Vanga) as well. The meaning technically attached to ‘ bhukti ’ 
became widened in respect of Paundravardbana, practically embra- 
cing the whole of Bengal proper exclusive of its -western districts. 
Other bhuktis existing in the period were Tlva-bhukti (Bhagalpur 
grant), Srinagara-b/mkti (the Monghyr grant), Vardhamana- 
bhukti (Naihati grant), liankagrama-bhukti (Saktipur grant). 
The Vishayas flourishing within the limits of the same period 
were the Mahantaprakaia-mshaya and the Sthalikkata-mhai/a 
(Khalimpur grant), the Kotivarsha-tushaya (Bangarh and Mana- 
hali grants), the Kumih-vishaya and the Kaksha-vishaya 
(Nalanda grant of Devapala), the Gaya -vishaya (Nalanda grant 
of Dharmapala), the Khatika or Khadl -vishaya (Barrackpore 
grant of Vallalasena and the Sundarban copper-plate of the Saka 
year 1118 ; cf. Khadi -mandala of the Paundravardhana-b/mfcti, 
noted in the the Sundarban copper-plate of Lakshmanasena), 
the Suvvuhga-Oskaya (Tippera grant of Lokanatha) and 
the YMa-vishaya (Kamauli plate). 1 The term ' Mandala ’ 
does not appear to be used uniformly in its technical sense 
of an administrative unit. Thus when it is found in 

* The Dbulia copper-plate of Sriebandra places tbe Vallimnp<Ja-man$flfa and Yola- 
man$ala respectively under the Xheditav&lll-vishaya and Ikkadasi-n&fttM/a of. tbe Paupdra- 
hkiiktL The Edilpnr copper-plate of the same king shows that the Kuro&ratMaka-mfltttfafa 
was comprised in tbe Satafca-Padmavat^ss&cfa, Bee IB, pp. 165-167, 
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combination with the name Vyaghratatl, it does not refer to a 
subdivision usually denoted by tbe term ‘Mandat,’ but means 
a much wider area in which vishayas were comprised. This is 
shown by the Khalimpur Plate’s reference to the Vyaghratati- 
Mandala, which included the Mahantaprakaga-Pisfcm/a. It is 
probable that the word mandala has been used in this extended 
sense in the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala in which Bala- 
varma, the ruler ( adhipati ) of the VyaghratatT-mandala, the right- 
man of this king ( dakshina-bhuja iva rajnah) is found acting in 
the capacity of a dutaka. As he directly received orders from the 
king, he cannot be supposed to have served as a subordinate of 
some Vishayapati. The Kamarupa-mandala, mentioned in the 
Kamauli Plate, also appears to have been a larger subdivision 
than a Vishaya, for it seems to have comprised the Vada -Vishaya 
within its jurisdiction. The Bangarh grant, however, gives an 
instance of the use of this term in its purely administrative sense 
by referring to the QoksMka-Mandala as being comprised in the 
Kotivarsha -Vishaya. Similarly, the Manahali grant speaks of 
the Halavaratta- Mandala as part of the above-mentioned Vishaya 
and the Amgachhi grant of Vigrahapala III of the Brahmani- 
grama-mandala included in the Kotivarsha-rlsftaya .. 1 The evi- 
dence of the Rampal grant of the Chandra family is doubtful on 
this point; although it gives the name of Nanya-(or Navya-) 
mandala, it does not place it under a vishaya but in the Paundra- 
bkukti. The term mandala when it means an area larger than a 
vishaya may be said to be used in the same sense as ‘ desa in 
the Gupta period . 2 The Naihafi grant refers to Uttara-Radha- 
Manclala without assigning it to any Vishaya, as being directly 
situated in the Vardhamana-bTmkfi. Similarly, the Kamauli 
Plate of Vaidyadeva shows that the Kamarupa-Mandala was 
comprised in the Prag j y oti sh a- & f i but the former is not 

1 Bp, Ind., XV, pp. 295 ff. Tie copper-plate grant of Kmtiiem supplies tie name 
of Harikeli-map^eJ® (In Bast Bengal), which flourished in the eighth century, see above, 
p. 88, 872. 

* On the relative meanings of the terms bhukti, majj^sla, vishaya, <3e<», khai)<}*> see 
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attached to any Vishaya. The term Vishaya is less frequently 
used in the Sena inscriptions than in the Pala, although the term 
Mandala does not become correspondingly rarer. It may be 
surmised that the older system according to which the two terms 
were more or less interlinked was substantially modified. The 
Irda grant of the Kambojas places the Dandabhukti-Mandah 
under the Vardhamana -bhukti. It is necessary to add here that 
the name Dandabhukti is found referred to in the Ramacharita 
commentary and also in the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
Ohola (Tandabutti). The evidence of the Irda grant and that 
of the Tirumalai inscription must belong nearly to the same 
period. If Dandabhukti was the name of a bhukti according to 
the latter source, how is it that it is definitely called a Mandala 
in the Irda grant ? 1 Certainly the name is not that of a 
bhukti in this inscription as it is comprised in a bhukti itself. 
It may be either that the Ivambojas had conquered a part of 
Dandabhukti which was really the name of a bhukti, forming it 
into a mandala for administrative purposes, or that the element 
bhukti’ in this name did not bear its usual technical signification. 
It may have been constituted into a regular bhukti sometime 
before Ramapala. It should be noticed also that Uttara-H&Aha, 
which is the name of a Mandala in the Naihati grant of 
Yallalasena, is not mentioned as such in the Saktipur grant of 
Lakshmanasena. It may be presumed, therefore, that it was 
impossible to maintain throughout a rigid system requiring the 
retention and preservation at any cost of the older denominations 
of administrative units without any change in their original 
meaning. There was hardly a time when the country was 
completely free from military operations. If one of the con- 
tending parties gained a slice of territory, it had to be brought 
under and co-ordinated to the scheme of administration followed 
in the dominion of the victor, while the vanquished would be 
required to alter the arrangement existing prior to.this loss. 

1 Compare the case of KhMi*ma$<}al& and Kha<Jt- vishaya, p. 562, above. 
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Besides, purely administrative reasons also must have sometimes 
dictated certain readjustments. 

In addition to the broad divisions denoted by the terms, 
Bhukti, Vishaya and Mandala, there were several other categories 
of units under the administrative system of the period. The 
most important among these is the unit represented by the term 
‘ Vithi ’ which can be traced in some of the earlier inscriptions 
also. The Naihati grant includes Svalpa-Dakshina-FifM as a 
subdivision under the Uttara-Radha-Mawdala, which again is 
comprised in the Vardhamana -bhukti. In the Saktipur inscrip- 
tion the largest division no doubt is the Kahkagrama-bhukfi, but 
it is difficult to say which of the two other subdivisions, 
the Madhugiri -mandala or the Dakshina-Fiffet was the 

larger one. But if it is assumed that the names of the 
different units are given in this record on an ascending 
scale in regard to their jurisdiction it will appear that the 
Madkugiri-Mandala was smaller than the Dakshina- Fllhi, thus 
showing that the inclusion of a vithi in a mandala as noticed in 
the Naihati grant, was not an unchangeable principle. In regard 
to the relation between a vithi and a vishaya where the latter 
existed, the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala shows that it was a 
bigger area than the former, as in that inscription the Jambunadl- 
vlthl is found placed under the Gaya -vishaya. This inscription 
does not give any of the other current denominations, but assigns 
a certain village (Niguha-grama) immediately to this Vithi. 
As in the Nalanda copper-plate of Dharmapala, Devapala’s 
' grant from the same place also show's the subordination of 
the Vithi to the Vishaya, by assigning the Kumuda-sutra- 
VitM to the Gnya-Vishaya. Other terms which appear 
to be denominations of regional groupings are Ghaturaka, 
/ Vdtika or Khatika, Vritti (or dvritti), and Bhdga. The 
Govindapur grant of Lakshin apasena refers to the Vetadda- 
Ghaturaka as situated in the Paschimakhatika of the 

Yardhamana-b/rakti, from which it will appear that a Khatika 
was a larger area than a Ghaturaka. The Sahitya Parishat 
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grant mentions three Ghaturakas, viz., the Nava-Sahgraha- 
Chaturaka, the La-n h a- G hatiira ka and the Vra-Chatwaka. 
The term vritti is found annexed to Kantapura in the 
Madhainagar grant of Laksbmanasena which locates it 
in Varendrl in Paundravardhana-hhwfrfi. 1 Thus this grant does 
not show what the extent of a vritti was in relation to the other 
units prevalent at the time. The Sahitya Parishat grant refers 
to Madhu-Kshiraka-Fnfti placed under Navya or Nanya 
( Mandala ?), which again was situated in \'ahga . This grant 
however, shows that a Vritti was larger than a Chaturaka, the 
latter containing a number of Patakas ( M adh u kslura kavrittau 
Nava-Sangraha-Ghaturaka Ajikulapatake, etc). The Saktipur 
grant does not use the term Vritti, but it does refer to a Ghatu- 
raka, the Kumarapura-Cftafwra&a which included the five Patakas 
of Baghavahatta, Varahakona, Vallihita, Vijaharapura and 
Damaravada, placing it under a Vithi. Besides these, there are 
two other terms occasionally used, viz,, Khandala and Ashta- 
gachchha (an area containing eight small groups?). The term 
Mandala is also sometimes used to denote a group (cf. the name 
Udra-grama-Mandala in the Khalimpur grant). Smaller than a 
grama was a gramaka noted in the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala 
which refers to the gramaka Uttarama situated in the 
neighbourhood of the Niguha-grama. The Nalanda copper- 
plate of Devapala furnishes the name of another administrative 
division, which appears to have been current in Bihar. Accord- 
ing to this inscription the Kajagriha -vishaya contained a number 
of Nayas, such as Ajapura, Pilipinka and Achala. It may be 
significant that the term Vithi is used in the case of apparently 
similar subdivisions of the Gaya- Vishaya, also situated in the 
Province of Bihar. Places assuming considerable strategic 
importance in the military annals of the period were 
Pataliputra, Mudgagiri (Munger), Bamavati (in North Bengal), 

1 ^fbe Sundarhan copper-plate of L&kshm&Q&sena mentions the KSntallapura- 
Ch&toraka as belonging to the of the P&ugdravardh&na-bbuktL 
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Vikramapura 1 and Phalgugrama where on different occasions 
camps of kings were pitched ( jayaskandhavara ). 2 

It may be observed that certain well-known terms like 
vishaya and mandala do not occur frequently in the later Sena 
inscriptions. This fact together with the occurrence of several 
new denominations may prove that the chain of administrative 
units was probably lengthened to accommodate further groupings, 
Dot so systematically unified before. It is also to be noted 
that certain geographical names became so prominent that 
administrative denominations were useless. Even in locating a 
village it was in the new circumstances found necessary to 
indicate its position in reference to some such important area. 
Thus the Madhainagar giant shows that the Kantapuravritti 
was situated in VarendrI ; the Edilpur grant similarly mentions 
Vanga, which is also referred to in the Sahitya Parishat grant. 
The term bhaga occurs in the Edilpur, Madanapada and Sahitya 
Parishat grants, which attach this name to Vikramapura and 
place it in Vanga. It seems probable that in those days the 
continuance of the different grades of administrative units in 
their integral condition was constantly threatened by political up- 
heavals; hence it was thought more practical to refer to the 
geographical position of a place rather than to its place in the 
scheme of any administrative distribution which was liable to 
changes and shiftings. 

Land occupied an important place in the revenue-system 
of the period. Reference has already been made to the officer 
designated Shashthadhikrita, whose function was to levy a speci- 
fied tax on the produce of the land. Other items of revenue 
(pratyaya) were bhaga, bhoga, ham, hiranya, uparikara, Pindaka. 

,// Whenever any plot of land or a village is given away, accurate 
details are furnished not merely with regard to boundaries but 

1 It seems that the royal family of the SeDas had a residence at Vikramapura during 
the time of VifayaseDa (Upakarika —1. 10 Barrackpore grant of Viiayasena). 

2 The Madhainagar grant was issued from a place the name of which is tentatively 
read as Dharyya-grama. 
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all matters relating to its economic value as well. The system 
of measurement shows an accuracy, which could have been 
possible under an administration that paid due attention to 

surveys of land for purposes of taxation, and also to the 
necessity of preserving all relevant documents bearing on the 
history of any assignment that might be contemplated. Every 
copper-plate grant was to be stamped with the Eoyal Seal, 

which must have been in the keeping of the Mahdmudradhikrita. 
As regards measurement, a uniform system was followed in the 
particular area where the grant may have been situated. Thus 
measurement on the basis of the standard represented by the 
Samatatiya Nala was current in Samatata. The use of the 
Vrishabha-Sahkara Nala was current in the days of Vallalasena, 
as known from his Naihati grant. In some grants, however, 

there is no mention of any specific standard of measurement, 

but it is clearly stated that the Nala system which seems to 
have been universally based on the accepted unit as current in a 
particular locality ( tad-deslya-samvyavahara-shatpancMsat-hasta - 
parimita-Nalena ; tatratya- desa-vyavaham-nalena) . The unit in 
every case must have been the hasta or cubit. But two 
points are to be specially noticed in connexion with this 
system of measurement. First, a standard hasta must have 
determined the unit of this measurement. The name Vrishabha- 
Sankara-iVala shows that the hasta of the king Vallalasena was 
the unit followed, while in those cases where no such definite 
indication is given, it is to be understood that some fixed standard 
must have been followed, although it may not be known whose 
hasta supplied the unit in those instances. Secondly, with regard 
to the measurement of a Nala, the Govindapur inscription of 
Lakshmanasen a shows that it was equivalent to 56 cubits. Entire 
plots of lands or even villages were to be measured by the applica- 
tion of the Nala standard locally current. Thus the Barraekpur 
grant mentions that four Patakas of land were given away as 
measured by the Nala used in Samatata. The Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena mentions the gift of a village consisting of 7 bhii- 
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patakas, 7 dronas, 1 adhaka, 34 unmanas and 3 kakas including 
dwelling places, canals and wastelands, measured by the Vrisha- 
bha- Sankar a-iVa fa . It also records the grant of a plot measuring 
one pataka, 9 dronas, 27 unmanas, 1 kakanikd. The Govindapur 
inscription records the grant by Lakshin anasena of a land 
measuring' 60 bhu-dronas and 17 unmanas according to the 
standard of Nala current in the particular locality, measuring 56 
cubits. The Tarpandighi inscription records the grant by the 
same monarch of some village-land measuring 120 adhavapas 
and 5 unmanas. Similarly, the Madhainagar inscription 
contains a grant by Laksbmanasena of a certain Pataka (village) 
covering an area of one hundred bhu-khadis and 91 khadikas. 
An earlier inscription, the Silimpur grant of the time of Jayapala- 
dova of Kamarupa uses the two terms, pataka and drona in 
giving the measurements of lands (11. 33-50) and mentions that 
a certain landed property yielded an (annual) income of 1,000 
coins (dada-sat-odaya-sasanam cha — Verse 22). Detailed measure- 
ments are not, however, always given but it appears that among 
all the rulers of this period, Vallalasena and his son Lakshmana- 
sena are very particular in supplying details regarding the 
grants issued by them. The minute system of measurement 
being connected with the measure of capacity appears to 
have been based on full and comprehensive information relating 
to the volume of local agricultural products. An accurate 
survey of villages may have been completed during the 
reign of Vallalasena, tenure of lands and other similar 
matters consequently put on a sound basis, accounting for the 
unusual wealth of information contained in the grants of 
this king and those of his immediate successor. There were ■ 
complete records preserved by the State as to the income derived 
from land, and every holding must have been shown clearly with 
the taxes paid by it in various forms noted in such records. 
Thus not only the measurement is given, but the income derivable 
from the particular land or village is also mentioned in full detail. 
The Barrackpur grant shows that the land given away fetched 
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an income of 200 Kaparddaka-Pumms (silver coins). In the 
Naihati grant the village given away is stated to have yielded an 
income of 500 such coins. The Govindapur grant yielded annually 
900 Purdnas at the rate of 15 Purdnas to a drona. The grant 
recorded in the Tarpandighi inscription gave an income of 150 
Kaparddaka-Puranas annually; the Madhainagar grant 100 
Purdnas and 88 Kaparddakas . According to the Madanapada 
grant village PifljokashthI, divided into two parts, gave an annual 
income of 500 (Purdnas). The Sahitya Parishat grant refers to 
an income of 500 (Purdnas?). The income per Pataka was 50 
Kaparddaka-Pumms, as stated in the Barraekpur grant; less 
than eight bhu-patakas produced 500 Kaparddaka-Puranas in 
respect of the grant recorded in the Naihati grant, which works 
out at the rate of some thing between 61 and 62 or 63 Puranas 
per Pataka. A little over 1 Pataka elsewhere gives an income of 
100 Kaparddaka-Puranas, while the income shown in the 
Govindapur grant was 15 Purdnas per drona. The Saktipur 
grant shows that the five Patakas mentioned therein together 
with a part of the sixth yielded an income of 500 Kaparddaka- 
Puranas, but that one Pataka alone, viz., ICshetra pataka gave an 
equal amount, thus indicating again that all Patakas were not 
equally developed, or equal in size accounting for such differences 
in their economic value. The income set forth in each grant 
was derived from cultivators and others who paid taxes to the king 
in the shape of kara, hiranya, bhdga, bhoga, etc., ( bhdga-bhoga - 
kara-hirany-ddi-sarvva-pratydyopapanayah — Pala inscriptions ; 
uparikara Pala inscriptions ; rdjabhdga-kara-hiranyddi-pratydya- 
sahita — Bampai ; kara-pindaMdi — sarvva-pratyaya — Khalim- 
pur). The grantee was to enjoy the income which formerly had 
gone to the king (paid by neighbours and cultivators). In addition 
to these, the right to forced labour ( pldd ), that of punishing 
thieves — sa-chauroddharana (probably fines imposed were a 
source of income), of dealing with the commission of the ten 

5 See U. N. Ghoahal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India p. 60. 
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offences, are sometimes definitely mentioned as parts of the 
incidence transferred to the grantee. As regards the monetary 
system of the period, the existence of a type of silver coins, 
called by the name Dramma, is proved by a reference contained 
in the Mahabodhi inscription of the 26th year of the reign of 
Dharmapala, 1 in which mention is made of the excavation of a 
tank at a cost of three thousand Drammas ( cf . Greek Drachma 
weighing 66 grains). 2 The discovery of a number of silver coins 
with their weight varying approximately from 52 to 58 grains 
with the legend Sn-Vigra[ha], Sri- Vi or simply Sri, including 
those found in ‘ Devapala ’ temple at Ghoshrawa, show that silver 
coins of the weight fixed for a Purana were in use in the Pala 
period. It is quite probable that the name Dramma was given 
to this type of coinage. The restoration of the older name to 
the silver coins used in the dominion by the Senas who came 
from the Deccan is proved by the references to Puranas or 
Kaparddaka-Puranas to be found in their inscriptions. The 
Silimpur stone-slab inscription which states that a certain 
Brahmin named Prahasa refused to accept 900 gold pieces ( hem - 
nam satdni nava - ) and the gift of land with an income of 
1,000, points to the use of some kind of gold currency in the 
eleventh century (Verse 22). The king practically had to 
abjure all kinds of benefit in respect of the land or village of 
which he made a gift. Within his fixed area the grantee was to 
have absolute possession of trinayuti, of low ( satalah ) and high 
lands (soddesa), battiks, (the market-place), gochara or govdta 
(grazing ground), mango trees and liquor water, fish, coconuts 
and salts, etc. 


1 GLM.p. 82. 

2 Dr. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921*, pp. 207-210. 
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Bhugalpnr, 55, 159, 214. 273, 28*2, 298 
Bb'dgalpur inscription, 90, 297, 301, 308-09, 
320, 391, 337-38, 340, 843, 346, 354-50, 
358-60, 371-72, 533, 535, 543, 545, 562 
BLSgnvata, 174,181,8*2, 188 
Bbagavata-Bnraria, 128, 199 
Bhag avail Siitra, 46, 53 
Rhagkatba, 39 

BhagTrathI, 45, 63-6.1, 66, 68, 81,97, 117-18, 
120, 130, 134, 149, 155, 191-9*2, 435, 440-41 
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,Bh agy ad evfj ; B82, 881*82',. 

Bbak.lradya, 292 
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Bh all uka, 42 
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314-16, 818-19, 330, 33*2, 360, 365, 410 
•1.55 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 25, 51, 284, 376, 463, 470 
Bhancli, 264,209, 317-18 
Bblrmgnpta, 219-21, 233-37,239 
Bhanundtra, 187 
Bhn ranis van dn, 66 
Bharata, 123, 128 
Bharatacbandra Raya, 66, 74 
I Bbaratamallika, 96 
Bharatpnr, 821 

Bha-rella Nartte^vara image inscription, 92, 
374, 392 

Bbartppatia, 326 
: Bbarnkachehba, 47-49 
Bharat, 188-84 
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Bhasa, 163 
Bbalailya, 601 
Bhaskara, 512 
Bbaskaradyuti, 276 

Bbaskarayarman, 65, 67, 144,147,151,205, 
243, 248, 263, 268, 270, 274, 277* 281, 285, 
311, 459, 488, 494 
Bfaasu Bib ftr, 131-32 
Bbasvafc, 1°1 

Bhata -personal name), 305, 326 

Bhata, 558 

Bhata, 398 

Bhatanandi, 503 

Bhatarka, 236 

Bhati, 103 

Bbati-de^a, 103 

Bhatp|fla, 97 

Bbafcpara, 249 

Bhatta, 559 60 

Bhatta Bhavadeva, 59, 86, 101-02, 409, 411 
Bhatta Brahmavirasyamio, 66 
Bhattaeharya, D. C., 83, 300, 365, 439, 442, 
464, 481, 484 
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Bb attach ary a, P. (Padman&th), 145, 150, 275, 
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Bbattaraka, 489 SO, 498 
Bhattarika, 244 
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136-40, 146, 219-22, 239, 249, 251,278, 
280, 287, 368, 374, 384, 392, 417-18, 420, 
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Bbatfi, 317-18 
Bhattivamsa, 317 
BbauDaji,284 
Bbavadeva, 437, 532 
Bhavadeva II. 53 3 545-46 
Bbavanagar State, 75 
Bhavanatha, 328, 529, 531 
Bhavishyat Purana, 96 
Bberaghat inscription, 405, 434 
Bheyapala, 300, 397 
Bhilliditya, 315, 325 
Bhillamala, 315 
Bhilmal, 315-18 

Bhlma, 40, 128 (epic hero) ; 135, 416, 431-32, 
435*36, 464, (Kaivarta chief) 
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Bhtmaya&ah, 430, 433-34, 445 
Bhimer Jangal, 135 
Bhlshma, 412 

Bhlshma-Parvan, 55, 105, 128 
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Bbitarx inscription, 216, 219, 224-25, 227 

Bhttarl Seal, 216-18, 221, 239, 253 

Bhoga, 555 

Bhogapati, 534 
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Bhogika, 555-56 

Bhogavarman, 284 
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Bhoyila, 512 
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Bhran,aras4mali, 448 
Bhratrivadda, II, 316 
Bbra fcrivaddha , 339 
Bird Indra Chandra, 392 
Bhnkti, 56, 61, 73, 110, 211, 480, 490-05, 498- 
500, 555,561, 563,565 
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Bbup, 406 
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Bbupatipala, 303 
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Bigan, 303 
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287, 308, 348, 357, 362-63, 366, 375, 383, 
389, 393, 402, 409, 434, 443, 447, 463, 467, 
476, 482, 48485,561,566 
Bihar inscription (Mabendrapala), 361 
Bibar inscription (Narayanapala), 360 
Bihar inscription (Bamapala), 247, 437 
Bihar stone image inscription (Parifcosha’b 
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Bihar Thant , 364 
Bijap.<r, 315 
Bijaynagar, 117-18 
Bijjala, 26, 86 
BijjapSl, 303 
Bikrampur Pargana, 88 
Bil, 147 

Bilake nduai, 384 

Bilakimdaka , 384 

Bilbari inscription, 358, 366, 887 

Bimbisara, 358 

Binka, 8 

Birat, 107 

Birbbdm, 53, 55, 59, 68, 71,72, 76-78, 124, 
129, 404, 460 
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Bloch, T., 136, 142, 183, 226, 249, 801, 827, 
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Blochmaon, H., 46, 85, 77, 103, 226 
Bloomfield, 6 
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Bodh-Gaya image inscription (Gopala II), 
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Bodh-Gaya Temple inscription (Mahipala I), 
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Bodhideva* 438, 440 
Brdhisattva, 115-16, 487 
Bodhi Tree, 42, 274 ' 

Brgra, 81, 106-07, 109-12, 124,131, 183, 135, 
209, 213, 249, 262, 304, 370, 372, 393 
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Bombay, 48, 325, 336, 455 
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Brahma gopta , 31 5 
Brahmakshatri; 326 
Brahmakshatriya, 454, 458-57, 477 
Brahmamifcra, 1.87 
Brahraana-Sarvasva, 45 
Brahmanbaria, 92 
Brahmanda-Pnrana, 190 
Rrahraanlgrama, 108 


Biibler, 51, 127, 184, 204, 315, 548, 550 
Bundeikband, 173, 230, 366 
Burdwan, 54, 59, 61, 73, 76-77, 124, 143, 
192. 213, 215, 249,256, 434 
Bcrhl-Kosi, 151 
Buriganga, 95 
Burma, 156, 209, 842 
Burmese coin, 2*22 
Burmese legends, 43 
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Burnouf, 47 
Burrow, Reuben, 118 
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Buxar, 197 
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| Cambay Plates, 296, 301, 358-59, 362,363, 
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Brahmasthala, 71 
Brahma vlra-Svami, 518 
Brahmi, 178 192 

Brahmin, 313-14. 334, 338, 444-45, 477, 485 

Brahmottara, 63 

Bribadratha, 161, 179 

Brihad-Uparika, 551, 555, 556 

Brihad-Vanga, 125 

Brihaspati. 338, 553 

Brihaspatimitra, 90, 178-80, 18*2, 187-88, 1 3*2 

Brihasvatimitra, 178 

Brih alkalis a , 127 

BrihatkathamaiiiJarT, 131 

Brihat-Samhita, 39. 60, 75, 81, 85, 1*23-24, 

* 129-30, 178, 3*22 . 560 
Brihat-proshtha Grant, 75 
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British Museum, 213, 2*28-29, 361, 365, 367 
Broach, 47-8, 814-16 
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111. 115, 132, 149 
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Buddha, 42, 79. 115, 311, 331, 358 
Buddhacharifca, 79 , 

Bnddhaghosha, 18 
Buddkagupta, 65 1 

Bud dh aka, 94 

Bnddhasena, 483, 469, 484 ■ -//ru 

Buddhism, 81, 196. *2X8, 266, 269 280 4*24 
Buddhist, 85, 94, 97, 1.04, 115, 131, 182, 168, 
179, 196-97, 217-18, 274, 280, 287,293, 
300, 304, 412, 422, 425 

Bodha-Gnpta, 107, 109, 116, 131, 219-21, 

■ 223, 225-26, 229-32, 234-36, 247, 490, 495, 

497, 504 506 

hist monarch s, 533 ) 
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Central Tndia, 52, 159, 226, 234, 235, 313, 
386-87 

Central Provinces, 122, 191, 230 387, 405 
Central RiUputana, 318 
Cesar Frederick, 62 

Ceylon, 41, 42, 46, 48, 65,75, 81 156,390, 
415 

Ceylonese, 43. 74, 364 
Ceylonese Buddhists, 43 
Ceylonese Chronicles, 46, 79 
Ceylonese inscriptions. 75 
Ceylonese tradition, 47 
Ohadnsaplsa-pataka, 113 
Cfcahamana, 316, 323 339 
Ohaitya, 357 
Chaifyangona, 115 
OhakdTshT, 213 
Chakra 297-98 
Chakraborfty. 8. IL, 164 
Chakrakntfa, 52 
Chaktalotv!*, 52 
Ohakrapani, 448 
Chakravarti, M.. 117, 394, 

Chakra varti fObakravorty), N. P.,271, 357 
Chakravarty, Ohmfaharan. 204, 471 
Chakrayudha, 297, 298, 321, 323, 324. 336, 
838 ‘ 

Chakuliya- ; oJt, 7:1 

Chahlkya, "178, 261, 281, 284, 296. 312, 315, 
316, 363, 390, 397, 398, 414, 4*29, 455-56, 
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Chamba, 877, 53 6 
Chamba Grant, 468 
Chamba inscriptions, 535, 549 
Chamba!, 121, 180 
Chammak Grant, 321 
Champa, 305, 273, 351, 456 
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Charuparan, 169, 434 
Cbamparanya, 484 
Chanaka, 800, 397 
Chanakya, 396, 397, 400 
Chaa Chub, 403, 404 
Chand Sadagar, 62 
Chanda {District) . 52, 191 
Chanda, It P.,' 10 $1, 117-18, 178, 182, 
183, 285-86, 289, 289, 295, 302, 345, 376, 
378, 389, 394, 397, 426 
Cbandakansika, 396-400 
Chandala, 558-59 
Oh an dan a, 196 

Cbandagrama, 108-09, 494 , 504 , 508-09 

Chandirjjuna, 196 

Ohandavarman, 75 

Chan del, 365-66, 368, 387-88, 395 

Cbtndella, 381, 401 

Chande£var,a, 436 

Chandiman, 437 

Chmdra, 81, 105, 129, 200, 202, 207, 384, 
487 (Meharauli inscription); 368-74, 378, 
412, 421, 487, 523, 532, 535, 545, 550-51, 
558, 562 (Bengal dynasty) ; 431 (Gahada* 
vala king) 

Chandrabhaga, 236 
OhandrabhafctarikadevI, 360 
Chandrachampa-kotakena, 141-42 
Chandradvipa, 83, 89, 101 
Chandragomin, 216 

Chandragupta Maurya, 167, 176-77, 396-97, 
400 

Chandragupta (contemporary of Govinda 
III), 323 

Chandragupta I, 203, 207, 208, 226 
Chmdragupta II, 203, 204, 210, 213-14, 218, 
224, 225, 228 
Chandragupta III, 234 
Chandramas, 165 
Chandrarhsi, 205 
Chandramukka, 276 
Gbandramukha-Varmao, 205, 275 
Chandrapur, 147 
Chlndrapura, 152 
Ghandrapura, 152 
Chandrapur!, 137, 150 
Chandrapur!- vishay a, 145, 150, 152 
Chandravalli inscription, 240 
Chandravarman, 137, 147, 200, 201, 207, 208, 
489-90 

Chandravarmam-kota, 137 

Char, 559 . ■ , , _ 

Charanadri, 4 

Charpentier, J. f 4, 6, 177 

Cfaarya-Charya-'Vini^chaya, 86 

Chat, 560 

Cbata, 398, 558 

Chatal, 147 

Chafigri.ni, 375 

Chatsu inscription, 304, 305, 326, 348 
Cbatta, 559-60 

Cbatterjee, Bijan Raj. 342, 352 

„ Bnniti Kumar, 11, 47, 61, 75, 100, 
439, 470 

Ci.attopadhylya, K. P., 4 
ir Chaturaka, 566 ■ , 


Chauban, 482 
Chau rag i aha, 588 
Chaurarajju, 541 
Chauroddharanika, 498, 534, 538 
Chauroddhartar, 538 
Chavannes, 41 

Chedi, 159, 188, 294,359,360,366, 371,373, 
387-90, 401, 403-05, 407, 429, 431,456 
Chen-t’an-kia-ni -eh ’a, 1 96 
Cheta, 188 
Cheti, 188 
Chhavaggiva, 82 
Ghhandogya Farisislda, 357 
Chhatim, 74 
Chhattivanna., 74 
Chbatna, 74 
Chhattramaha, 232, 493 
Cbhikkora, 430, 445 
Chhidgaia, 448 
Chicacole, 75, 408 
Chidambaram inscription, 399 
Chilaa, 35 
Chilada, 35 
Chilata, 35 
Chilaya, 35 
Childers, 18 
Chilka Lake. 44,271 
Ch’in, 275 
China, 35 

China, 41, 156, 197, 274 ; 280, 286, 351 
China- vilata, 35 

Chinese, 196 (biography of Afoaghosha) ; 275 
(usurper) 

Chinese Annals, 350, 351 
Chinga, 374 

Chiritadatta, 211, 212, 234, 495 

Chitadi, 97 

Chitadi Kh&I, 97 

Chitorgarh, 172 

Chitraraatika, 442 

Chittagong, 55, 84, 85 

Chittagong inscription of Kintideva, 60, 83 

Chifcwa, 77 

Choda , 169 

Cbodaganga, 440, 465-67, 476 
Choia, 44, 49, 50, 57, 58, 283, 350, 351, 381, 
390, 395, 397, 398, 401, 404, 429, 458 
Choliya, 261 

ChotvNagpur, 53-55, 63, 77, 129, 130, 190, 
197 

Chudimani, 94 
ChudarPar, 93 
Chula Chinga Chandra, 374 
Chulamani-Varman, 350 
Chullavagga, 79 
Coimbatore, 404 
Colebrooke, 301, 310 
Camilla, 84, 92, 93, 278, 313 
Coosumby, 114 

Corpus of the Indian Kharoshthl inscriptions, 
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Cosma de Koros, 300 . 

Cosumapuri, 65 ■' 

Cowell, E.B., 162, 168, 258 
Creighton, H., 118 
Crooke, W.,1 0 
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132, 133, 138, 1 50, 301, 325, 333, 422, 423 
Curtins, 166 
Cuttack, 126 

D 

Dabhall, 230 
Dabok, 326 

Dacca, 2, 83-85, 88-92, 100, 102, 111, 1.39, 209, 
249, 371, 408, 452, 475 
Dacca image inscription, 451, 477 
Dacca Museum, 90 
Dadda, II. 314-15 
Dadhivabana, 456 
pahala, 332 
Dahlia, 230 
Dab all, 230, 388 
Diihala, 280, 333 
Dahlia, 230 . 

Dakar nava, *2 ; 96 
Dakatia 95 

Daksbina-Jhada-Kbanda, 54 

Dakshipa-Llta, 390 

Dakshi:nam£aka*-utbl. 117, 493 

Dakshina-^adha, 57, 69, 77, 391, 466-67 

Dakshina-Kldha-pradesa, 58 

Dakshina-Vlthi, 68-69, 72, 565 

Dakshinatja 18, 4S2 

Daksbinatya (Kshomndras), 454, 456 

Dalton, E. T., 53 

Damalipta, 39-40 

Damara, 135 

Damaranagar, 135 

Damara vada, 71, 566 

Dama&iira, 395 

Dam darn a f 107 

Damdamah, 106 

Damodar, 76-7, 124, 192, 230, 249 
Damod&ra, 448 

Damodaragupta, 239, 243, 245, *249 
Damodarpur, 108-09, 210-1*2, 230-33, 234, 255 
Damodarpur inscriptions, 104, 107,143,239, 
239, 243 , 248, 249, 251, 263 489, 49?, 
498-97, 500, 504-17, 520-21, 527, 548, 557 
Damtida, 124 
Danasagara, 465, 469 
Danda, 94,160, 527 

Dandabhiikti, 44, 58, 74 77, 380.383,391, 
433-34 

Dandabhnkti-mandala, 73, 379, 381, 564 

DarnDbiiUi, 43, 44, 58, 391 

Dandadhara, 160 

Dandaka, 127 

Dapdanayaka, 545, 552 

Danda-niti, 546 

Dandapasika, 534, 538 

D.mcMakti, 531, 588 

Dap^&trahegvara, 108- 

Dapdarasiku, "88 

Dandl, 39, 123 WSM 

538 ■ 

Dancli MnhadevL 270, 536 
Danta, 44 
Danta bhukti, 44 
Danfcao, 44, 57, 78 


Dantapura, 29, 44 
Dantidurga, 316 
Dapa nly a-patak a , 112 
Darada, 392 * 

Darapaiaka, 92 
; DlrbhaDga, 120, 366 
| Darbhapani, 531, 533 
| Das, Saratcbandra, 90, 300, 403 
! Dasabala,3ll 
I Dasagruinlktt. 557, 558 
I Dasakarma-Paddbati, 546 
i D i sa kum Ira ♦ Gbarit a , 39-40, 73 
i Dasaparadhika. 535 549 
! Dasapma. 203. 

i Dfisaratba,- 161-62. 183, 448, 456 
! Dasavatara inscription, 317 
| Dasgupta, Xalininath, 335-36 
| Pasju, 4*27 
| Datau, 77, 391 
Datta {surname^ 495 
Datta, B., 13 
Datta, Kali das, 96 
Dattadeu, 276 
Dafctas, The, ‘234, 247, 255 
Daulisaiba, 53S 
Dauhsadhanika, 538 
Daohsadha-Badhacika , 538 
Daidisadhanika-, 588 
Daulatpura j« scription, 814, 318 
Daus, the Main Eosi, 148 
Daus-adhn-Sadhanika, 534 
Dayafca, 90, 209 
Dayita vishnu, 302, 306 
Deb, Harit Krishna, 538 
Debicote, 106 

Deccan, 316, 381, 454 55, 561 
Dedapura, 110 
Deddade^I, 308, 311 
Dekkariya, 433-34 
Delhi, 200, 322, 885 
Delhi Iron Pillar inscription, 81, 206 
; Demetrius, 173. 17-1, 177 
Pendvanaku-bhukfi, 818 
Depdvan»*k i visbaya, 314 
Deo-Baragurk inscription, 242, 246, 259, 261, 
281 . 83 , 5*3 
Deodorus, 166 
Deopbar, 288 
Deoghar inscription. 282 
D okot, 181 
Deoli Grant, 361-62 
Deopara, 114, 11748 

Deopara inscription, 111, 450, 453 61, 464-68, 
538, 541 
Desa, 588 
Desamata, 4 
DegSvalivivriti, 26 
Derdbadi, 278 
Deulhasti s .89 

De?ebba|firaka,;248 .■ , ■ . D v.u 

Devftbbfimi, 192 

Devadhya, 230 

Devagrama, 101-0 433 

Bevagupta, 265 88, 283 

Devabara, 87 

Devakhadga, 91-02, 277-78, *280-81 
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Devapada, 90, 111, 1 jl6, 132, 294, 300-01, 303, 
309-10, 331,335, 339-49, 351, 353-57, 368, 
376, 378, 382, 398, 529-31, 535, 541-42, 549, 
558, 561 

Deva, Radhakanta, 40, 65 
Devaraja, 226, 316-17 

Devarakshita, 205, 207-08, 430, 433, 438, 445, 
449 

Devasakfci, 317 
Devasena, 162 
Devata (Raja-putra), 98 
Devata, 340 
Devavarman, 281 
Devavati. 276 
Devi, 244 
Devibhoga, 93 
Devl-Chandraguptam, 224 
Devlkota, 106-7, 134 
Devl-Purana, 111 
Dhalkisor, 156 
Dhamahitha, 97 
DbamadabI Kosi, 148 
Dhammapiia, 59 
Dhanabhdti, 180, 186 
Dhanadeva, 186 
Dhanaidaba, 110, 210 

Dfaanaidaha inscription, 104, 110, 489, 491, 
495, 509, 521 
Dhanafijaya, 45 
Dhanapatipal, 303 
Dhanasvann, 503 
Dhanga, 381, 387, 388, 395 
Dbaoyavishnu. 235, 302 
Dharl , 224, 244 
Dharana, 163 
Dharana, 329 
Dhaianidhara, 405 
Dha rani ,4 ura, 394 
Dharasena II, 236 
Dhara^ura, 394 
Dharma, 549 

Dharma, 297-99, 302, 305, 324-25, 347 
Dliarn.-adbikara, 548 
Dbarinado3ha, 551 

Dbarmaditya, 136-37, 139-41, 236, 249-55, 
489-91,496,502 
Dbarmlkar, 336 
Dbarma-mahamatra, 50 
Dharma-naangala, 345 
Dharma^astra, 546 
Dharmavatara, 548 
Dharmmlyo-jotka, 99 
Dharmanagara, 62 

Dharmapala, 54, 59, 67, 90, 98, 100, 304, 136, 
132, 152-53, 291, 294-95, 297-300 302, 
304-06, 308, 310-12, 339-27, 331, 333-35. 
337-41, 343, 345, 354, 356, 525, 528-29, 
531, 533-34, 438-39, 551, 553 (Pala 

dynasty) ; 380-8L 383, 391-92, 399 

(Rajenrira Choi a I’s contemporary). 
Dbarmaraja, 270 
Dharmasetu, 349 
Dharma-sbada-bhaga, 518 


Dharwar, 455 

Dharyyagraiua, 153, 474 

Dhauli (Separate Rock Edicts), 51 , 170 . 
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Dhavagarta, 326 
Dhavala-Samanfcaraja, 482 
Dhekar, 434 
I) hod, 326 
Dhora, 297 
Dhoyi, 468 

Dhoyika, 45, 76, 117-18 
Dbripal, 303 
Dhritipala, 500 
Dhrifcivishnu, 498 
Dhraka, 181 

Dhruva, 296, 318-20, 323, 339 
Dbruvadevi, 225 
Dhruvamitra, 187 
Dhruvananda, 392 
Dhruvasena II, Baladitya, 236 ' 
Dbruvasvainini, 225 
Dbruvilatl, 137, 141, 255, 512 
Dbulat, *255 

Dbuiia Plates, 296, 297, 369, 37*2 
Dhulia Grant, 88 
Diamond Harbour, 96-97, 480 
Dlb-Kot, 106 
Did wan a, 314 
Digha-Nikaya, 18 
Dighwa-Dubanli Plate, 360 
Digvijaya, 160, 323, .337 
Dibikot, 106 

Dikshit, K. N„ 69-71, 116, 117, 27 0, 276 386, 
393 

Diksbit, Vasudeva, 21 
Dimita, 177 
Dimitra, 177 

Dinajpur, 60, 104, 106-110, 112, 135, 209-10, 
212, 307, 331, 368, 451,. 475 
Dinajpur inscription, 368-69, 376, 378-82 
Dinara, 506, 512-13, 521,22 
Dion, 174 

Dlpafiknra-Sn;fi5na, 403 

Dlpavainsa, 43, 48, 49, 165 

Diskaikar, D. B , 386 

Divakara-iNandi, 49 Q 

Divvoka, 424-25. 427, 431 
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Jolly, J., 123, 292, 538 
Jubbulpore, 359 388, 405 
Jumna, 121, 319, 321 
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Kabul river, 120-21 
Kabul valley, 174, 197 
Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo, 78 
Kacbchhapagbata, 387 
. Kacbchfawaba, 887*88 
Kadamba, 240, 281 
Kadambarl (Saras vati), 98 
Kaclaram, 390 
Kafiristan, 342 
Kabaum inscription, 227 
Kahnuradeva, 482 
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Kaivarta, 112, 114, 134-35,199,307-08,409, 
416-17, 420, 424-25, 428-29, 431, 436, 
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Kaiyata, 241 

Kajangala, 105, 134, 273, 434 
KajangaJ, 78 
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Kakkuka, 314 
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Kalachuri, 230, 359, 388-89, 411, 420 
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Kalin jar, 385 
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Kalsi, 51, 112 
Kalsi Beck-Edicts, 169 
Kalyanadevi, 289, 451 ' 

Kalyanavarman, 276 
Kalyani, 474 
Kama, 331 
Kama, 308 
Kama, country, 473 
Kamadeva-Slmha, 331, 473 
Kamala-devI, 283 

Kamarupa, 60, 67, 84, 89, 91, 105, 111, 144- 
45, 150-52, 205, 209, 238, 243, 248-49, 
261, 263, 268, -275-76, 284-85, 290, 308, 322, 


343, 34*5*47, 375, 393, 408, 412, 429, 437, 
461-62, 466-67, 476, 485, 534 
Kamarupa-mandala, 563, 584 
Kamasutra, 85, 55S 

Kamauli inscription, 111, 113,302-03, 307, 416, 
423, 425, 43586, 439-42, 441, 466, 527, 
533, 541, 548, 562, 563 

Kamboja, 368, 307, 342-43, 345, 851. 368-69* 
373,399 

Kamboja, 107, 342, 376 83, 385, 388, 392, 
395, 523, 537, 539, 542, 558, 584 
Kamboja-bbasha, 342 
Kambojade^a , 342 
Kamboja inscriptions, 555, 559 
Kambosa, 399 
Kambujiya, 342 
Kambyson, 44 
Kamla, 148 
Ka-mo-lu-po, 105 
Kamrud, 126 
Kamriip, 107 
Karhsa, 159 
Kamsavati, 43 
Kana, 124 
Karia, 72 

Kana Damodar, 124 
Kana island, 99 
Kanada, 61 
Kanakjok, 55 
Kanaksabhai, V., 390 
Kanakasena, 455 
Kanamotika Hill, 142 
Kanara, 335-36 
Kanarese, 86, 363, 386 

Kanauj, 120-21, 125-26 , 242-43 , 259-60, 262, 
265, 267-68, 272, 274, 277, 282, 286*87, 290, 
297-98, 301, 308, 318*23, 325-26, 328, 335- 
37, 346,362-63, 365, 385-87, 393, 431, 434, 
443, 449, 488 
Kaiichannagar, 124 
Kandarpa^ankara, 89 
Kandi, 72 
Kandradvipa, 89 
Kangra, 322 
Kanika, 196 

Kanishka, 32, 194-97, 199 
Kanishka era, 197 
Kankagrama, 70-1 

Kankagrama-bbukfci, 68-69, 475, 562-63 

Kankali Tlla, 193 

Kankjol, 56, 70-09 

Kannara, 359 

Kapnasopnaa, 65 

Kansai, 43, 73 

Kansona, 65 

Kansona, 65 

Kansona canal, 124. 

Kansona{-ka-)ga(Jh, 65 
Kansonakbal, 77 
Kao son nagar, 124 
Kansonapuri, 65 
Kantapura(vriiti), 112, 566, 567 
Kantallapura-chaiaraka, 97, 566 
Kantedadaka, 94 
K&ntideva, 83*, 372 
Ka^tisammasba, 74 
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Kanvayana, 192-93 
Kanyadvlpa, 89 

Kanyakubja, 120, 267-68, 321, 433 
Kapil a Muni, 335 
Kapilavastu, 335 
Kapisa, 43 
Kapisa?atx, 43 

Kapish th a-Y&taka-Agrabara* 503 

Kara, 541, 567 

Karabba, 43 

Karan a, 543, 559 

Karanika, 514 

Karaobel inscription, 404, 406 
Karan; a , 141' 

Kara.uk a, 141 

Karat ova, 105-06, 112, 131-32, 134-35, 138, ! 
148-49, 436 

Kara toya-mahutmja, 133 j 

Karda Grant, 359 

Karbari Plates, 386 j 

Ilarikala 49 
Karivarsha, 377 
Kaika, 3*27 

Karka II, 319, 3*23, 341 
Karkaraja, 323, 839 
Karminta, 92, 95, 102, 278. 374 
Karmanns 1 lhana-paddh&ti , 546 
Karroa-saebiva, 546 

Kama, 159-60, 294, 358, 371, 373, 387-90, 404, 
407, 409, 414, 456, 460 
Karri o-Kesari, 434 
Karnasena, 65 

Karnasuvarn*, 63, 65-67,77, 90-1, 106, 124, 
14 1-, 151, 168, 246, 256*57, 260*62, 275, 
277 

Karnnsuvam'i, 124 
Karnasuyarna-gada, 65 
Kamila 123, 396, 401, 455, 457, 581 
Kamataks, 484, 455, 4^2 
Karnata-Kabatriya, 400, 440, 443, 454, 

4of ' . “ ■ ^ ' 

K«rnataka-Sftbdanu^dsana, 363 
Karp ,i( end u» 456 
Karnal, 361 
Rarnva, 403 
Karpatika, 505 

Karmlr imaiijarl, 45, 83, 318, 320 ! 

Karra, 197 

Kart abb a. fa, 66 : ■: 

K art i ke y a , 1 3 3 , 2 1 5 , 4 00 . ■■ . • : ... .• ■ ... 

KarfctSkritika, 198, 5 15 
Karttripura. 89-90, 209 
Karusha, 34, 1.59 ' 

Kashgar, 196 P-'P- Ph; 

Kashmir, 75, 126, 286, 288-90, 308-10, 320, 
361, 393, 559 560 . 7P7 

Kadi, 80, 162, 285-86, 389, 475 
Ka&ika, 139, 557 
Kasipotra (Bbagabbadra), 181 
K&sipnttra, 174-75, 183 
Kataha, 390 
Katarpnr, 89, 209 
Katbasariteagara, 40, 129 
Kathiawar 172, 216, 296, 322 324-25, 

56! 

■R’a.fmanffn inaf*rintiftTl- 284, 462 


Katwa, 77 
Katyayana, 173 

Kausambi, 114, 127, 171, 3*24-25, 411, 433 
435,466 *' 

Kausambl-AsMtaVGachchha-Kbandala, 113.14 
416 

Kausika, 145, 148 
Kausikakacbcbba, 128 
KausikI, 148 

Kantilya, 50, 81, 488, 4.88, 539, 547 
Kauiiliya (Arthasastra), 1*23, 232, 526-27 
537, 555,557 
Kaurava, 161 
Kaverl, 323, 391 
Kaveripattan irn, 50 
Kavi Prasasti (Racnacbarita), 305 
Kavisura, 394 
Eavyadarsa, 123 
KayyamTroaom, 39. 45, 225 
Kavangala 77-78. 433 
Kavastha. 303, 388 
Kayeth, 3 03 
Ke ilara, 335-36 

Kedara-Misrn, 346*47, 353-54, 533 

Kedarpur inscription, 88, 369, 373 

Keith, B., 6, 79. 100 

Kejri. 148 

Keling, 351 

Kelnrak, 350 

Kelurak inscription, 352 

Ken, 159 

Kendupatna inscription, 54, 440 
Kennedy, 194 
Keoar, 111 

Kerala. 8, 261, 33*2, 344 
Keralaputra, 169 
Keralaputt-a, 8" 

Kern, H., 65, 85, 123, 206 
Kesava ,514 
Ke sari, 257 
Kesava-, 328, 384 
Ked-iva-misra, 357 
Kesava-Praiaati, 301, 340 
Kesavasena, 2, 84, 88-9, 153, 392, 452, 454, 
457, 460, 474-75, 478-79, 483-84, 528, 538, 
547 

Kesusena, 483 

Ket-as, 75 

Keyuravarsba , 366 

Khadafta ?)para, 110 

Khadga (dynasty), 255,279-80, 331, 489 

KhadsfT, 508-04 

K had god yam a, 277-78, 281 

Khadi, 96-97, 153. 479 

Khadi-grama, 96 

Khadi-mandala, 97, 474, 564, 566 

Khali Parg*ma,97, 562, 564 

Kbadl-Visbaya, 96-97 

Kbajnraba inscription, 365, 387-88 

Khakba, 560 

Khalatse inscription, 194 
Khalimpur, 100 

Khalimpur inscription, 67, 98, 116. 151-52, 279, 
291-9*2. 297, 302, 305, 320-21, 325, 330-31, 
335, 337, 339-40, 356. 525-26, 528-29, 634- 
35 . 538*40, 548 , 557-59, 561, 586 
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Kbanda, 561 
Kbandagiri, 27, 191 
Kbandagiri caves, 52 
Kbanda- Jotika, 503 
Khandala, *561, 566 
Khandar&ksba, " 561 
Khandamukba, 99 
Kfaandamundarniikka, 99 
vEbandaraksb'ai/'dSl',^''''-' 

Khan4 ? ivid{u)ggurika, 94 
Khandayilla, 61 
Kharapallana, 197 
Ebarulia, 61 

Kbaravela, 50-51, 175-78, 187-92, 526 

Kharoshthl, 193 

Kha$a, 147, 398, 473, 561 

Khasia Hills, 100 

Khasir, 147 

Khasoka, 145-47 

Kkatapurana, 232 

Khatika, 97, 153, 479, 562, 565 

KbeJiravaUi-Vishaya, 562 

Khiia, 94, 506, 5C8, 517 

Khiia-kshetra, 519 

Khoh Plates, 230, 237 

Khola, 534, 539 

Kbotan, 196 

Kbri-ral, 300 

Khudar Pafcbar Dbap, 133 
Khuddaka-Patha, 18 
Khulna, 96 
Khurda Plates, 270 
Kbnsaspara 110 
Khushana, 193 
Khusban, 193 
Kia-m-ob’a, 196 
Kidfira, 351 

Kie-(ka)-ia-na-snfa-la-ria, 63 
Kielhorn, 26, 37, 41, 52, 57, 80, 107, 128, 154, 
284, 296,301-2,311, 314, 322, 325, 331, 
335, 339, 354-55, 3(0,362, 365, 376-77, 
387, 409-10, 421, 450, 452 455-56, 458, 
462, 468, 471 
Kien 196 
Kikata. 3, 4 
Kim,' 315 

Kira, 320, 322, 377, 404 
Kiragrama, 322 
Kirafca, 35, 324, 336 
Kirtiraja, 331 
Klrtti, 406 
Klrfcivarman I, 261 

Kitoa-vadava-go-raabisb -ajavik - adbyaksba, 
543 

Kisboraganj, 84 ■ 

Eittoe, 361 
Kiu-che-Io, 315 . 

Kocb Bibar, .110 > Yd 

Kodaracboraka, 92 
Koddavlra, 503 
Kodivarisam, 106 

Kokaila, 358, 387 ■ dYS KC 

Kokalla J » 359, 366 
Koilaro, 390 
Kolancha, 393^ 

Komarfci inscription, 75 


Kop.dedda grant, 270 
Kongoda, 270 
Kongada -mandate, 270-71 
Kongu, 404 
Kongu-desa, 404 
Kong-u-t*o, 270 

Konow, Sten, 3*2, 45, 83, 177, 190, 195, 295, 
316, 430 

Konthiya river, 99 
Kopivisbjju, 483 
Koppam, 458 87 
Rosa, 527 

Kosala, f or Kosalab 67, 82, 186-87, 194, 205, 
284,332-33, 390 
Kosateinadu 57 

Kosam, 127, 178-80, 187-88, 325, 488 

Kosavardhana, 243 

KoshadevI, 282 

Kosi, 148-51 

Kota, 467 

Kotab, 240 

Kotalipada, 89 , 136-37, 139-40 
Kotalipara, 249 
Kotatavl, 433-34, 464 
K< tbigala, 488 
Kotikarajavadana, 128 
Ki tivarsha, 106, 110, 212, 506 
Kotlvarsha, 107 
Kotivarsha-nripa, 106 

Kotivaraha-Viahaya, 106-9, 494, 498, 500-1, 
505,511 12, 

Kotlvarsha-V ishaya , 108, 562, 563 
Kotivarsbiya, 104 
Kot-ded, 434 
Kot Kangra, 322 
Kottapala, 550 
Kramaditya, 226-27 
Krauficba^vabhra -grama, 98 
: Kriinila-vishaya, 562 
Krlpura, 94, 233 
Krishaka, 559 
Krishna, 127, 406-407 
Krishna I, 296 

Krishna II, 359, 361-68, 336-87 
Krishna III, 386 
Krishnadvarika Temple, 403 
Krhbiiadvarika Temple inscription, 443, 
’ 445 

Krisbpagopta, 243-44 
Krisbnamtera, 58, 74 
Krita Year, 240 
Krodancha, 393 
Kshantipala, 300 
Kshatra, 473 
Kshatrapa, 193, 197, 214 
Ksbatravarman, 284 

Kshatriya, 199, 241, 247, 291, 306, 313, 315, 
430, 454-55, 473, 537 
Kshatriya-rajaputra, 455 
Kshemendra, 131, 550 
Ksheme^vara, 436 
; Ksbemtevara, 400 
Kshefcra, 516 
Ksbefcrakara, 559 
Kshetrap&la, 535 
Kshetrasamaaa, 26 
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Ksbifcipala, 385 
Kshitisura, 394 
Kudomvama, 61 
Kuhn, B., 47 
Kujavati, 433 
Kujula-Eadphises, 195' 

Kulacbandra, 501 
Kolaji works, 392, 394 
Kulancb, 393 
Knlaneha, 393 
Kulapufcra, 506 ' 

Kulasvaml, 501 
Eulavara, 514-15 
Eulavriddbi, 498 
Kulika, 398, 500, 512, 561 
Kulika gosh th a, 560 
Kuiottuhga I, 350 
Kuluta, 377 

Kulyavapa, 505-07, 516, 519-21 
Kumala, 170 f 

Kumaon or iKumaun), 89, 209, 478 
Kumar, S., 394 

Karnara, 255, 475, 483, 509-30, 537, 542 
KumaradevI, 480-31, 449 
Kumaraghosha, 352 

Knmaragupta, 201, 214*15, 219*21, 223, 228, 
230, 232, 239-40, 243, 245, 253, 262-63 
Kumaragupta I, 204, 210-12, 216-17, 222- 
26 229 234 

Kumaragupta 11 , 201, 217, 219, 229, 254 
Kumaragupta 1IT, 219 
Kumarahta, 196 

Kumaramatya 109, 211,233, 496, 499, 530, 
535, 537, 541, 544**5 
Kumarapala, 439-42, 449, 466 
Kumaraparvata, 27 
Kumarapura, 71-72 
Kumarapura-Chaturaka, 69, 566 
Kumarasena, 455 
Kumaratalaka (-mandala), 96, 562 
Kumbhlnagara, 69 , 11 
Kumkira, 71 

Kumuda-Sutra-Vlfcbi, 565 
Ennait, 560 
Kundalipta, 501 
Kuhga f 404 

Kunjaragbatavarsb a, 376-77, 379-80, 399 
Kuratapallika, 108 
Kurattee, 105 
Kurma-Purana, 121-22 
Kura, 320-21, 335, 366 
Kurutehetra, 121, 160-61, 321, 377 
Kcru-Panchala, 160 
Korn-sona-ka-gbur, 65 
KuiSambl, 1X4 

Kusasthala, 267 K;.,- i' , 

Kusbana, 193 ydvd'y 

Kush an, 193 ■ yvK^ ; :V:£' 

Kushaiia, 186, 198-95, 197-200, 213 
Kusbana era, 194-95 
Kushumadeva, 92* : , '■/ 

Kusi, 149 
Kuaiara, 147 
Kusiyara, 140 
Kusuro, 65 

Kusuma&eva, 874 ’ 1.; 


Kusumanagara, 396-97 
Kusumapura, 397 
Kusomapun, 65 
Kosumbl, 416 
KusumI, 65 
Kutkuta, 66 
Kutkutagrama, 67 
Kutfcack, 270 

'Kutumbin, 504-05, 509, 514, 558 
KuvalayamaB, 236 


L 

Labpur, 59 
Lada, 58 
Ladakh, 194 
Ladha 46-47, 49 
Ladha, 106 

Laghukala-Chakratika, 109 

Laghu-Ksbetrasamasa, 26 

Laha, Vimalackaran (Law, B. C.}» 54, 342 

Laidlay, J. W., 65 

Labia, 358, 360 

Lakanawati, 126 

Lakban Sen, 477 

Lakhanavatx, 485 

Lakbanawati, 106, 119 

Lakhmaniya, 483, 485 

Lakhraanlyah, 484, 485 

Laklmauti, 58, 106, 119, 134-35 

Lakkba Mandai Prasasti, 75, 321 

Lak lang, 80 

Laksbmapa, 313, 483 

Laksbmanasena, 45, 59, 62, 69, 88, 96, 93,' 
111-13* 119, 126, 153, 372, 392,439, 451-53, 
457,460,463-65, 470-72 474, 476-78, 480, 
483-84, 528, 539, 547, 551, 564, 566 
Lakshmanasena era, 462-84, 466, 469 
Lakshin ap a raja, 373, 387 
Lakshmapavati, 119 
Laksbmaneya, 483 
Laksbml, *213, 271, 292, 344, 359, 406 
Laksbml-Karna, 403 
Lakshaunafcba, 328 
LaksbmMra, 395, 433-34, 443 
Laksbmlvaii, 244 
Laksbya river, 84 
Lala, 47-48, 75 
Laia-rattba, 46, 48 
Laiitaditya, 263, 284, 286, 288, 290 
Lalitadbya [Moktaplda], $20 
Lalmai hills, 370 
Lambourn, G. E., 118 
Lamka, 65 
Landai, 120-21 
Langala-yoii, 71 
Lanka, 48, 65, 417 
Lankadipa, 49 
Lafikadhipa, 417 
Lanman, 5, 83 
Lar Plates, 446-47, 449, 476 
Larika, 47 

I Laskar, Gangamoban, 521 
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Lassen, 47, 65, 91 

Lata, 47, 57, 74-75, 258, 297, 315, 398, 561 
Lata, 106 

Later Guptas, 201, 241, 243-44, 247, 249, 256, 
262, 264, 286, 308, 329 
Latega, 387 
La-uha-Cbaturaka, 566 
Lauhanda-Ohafcuraka, 89 
Lauhitya, 141, 159 
Lauriya-Araraj, 169 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, 169 
Laiisena," 345 ■ 

Layaha-Chandra, 92, 374, 392 
Layard, E. P., 65 
Legge, J,, 41 
Leiden Plates, 350-51 
Leliya, 96 
Lengbadeva, 62 
Leningrad, 226 

Levi, Sylvain, 29, 34, 44, 389, 403 
Lha-Sama Yes’es-hod, 403-04 
Lichchhavis, The, 6, 81 
Ligor, 349 
Likbu Kosi, 148 
Ling-wan, 91, 280 

List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, 
52 

Little BbagirathI, 155 
Lobar daga, 129 

Lokanatha, 83, 142-43, 295, 311, 327-30, 
333-34, 528, 529, 541, 562 
Lokapraka^a, 550 
London, 451 
Long, James, 35 
Loop line, 72 

Lo-to-mo-chih, 64 f 

Lower Bengal, 10*2, 106 

Lower Ganges Valley, 229 

Luders, 49, 52, 174, 180, 193, 197, 201, 342 

Lula Gang, 146 

Lusha i Hills, 370 

Lushai Hill Travels, 342 


M 

MadanadevI, 442 
Madanapada, 136 

Madanapada inscription, 2, 84, 89, 158, 452, 
454,478 79, 483, 553, 567 
Madanapala, 103- 4, 107, 109, 135, 309, 364, 
439, 442-43, 446-47, 449, 530, 544, 547 
Madaran, 40, 78 

Madbainagar inscription, 88, 111-12, 126, 153, 
451, 453-54, 456-60, 4C8, 474-77, 529, 566- 
67 , 

Madhagaramala, 99 
Madbasammall, 99, 151 
Madhavagupta, 243, 262, 264, 274 
Madhavasena, 478 

MadbavaASra, 394 ; 

Madbavpur, 214 
Madhuban plates, 258, 265, 279 
Madhngiri-xnandala, 69, 71, 565 


M a dhukah Traka vrifcti 87 
Madbumati, 149 
Madhupur Jungles, 64 , .1 
Madbnrantaka, 350 
Madhu Sen, 477 
Madhyadesa, 15-20, 56, 125, 175 
Madhyamika, 172 
Madhyama-raja-deva, 270 
Madommanapaia, 97, 480-82 
Madra , 48 ■ 

Madraka, 231 

Madras, 82, 168, 241, 270, 272, 320-21, 408, 
481 

Maga Brahmin, 448 

Mag adha, 4, 42, 46-5.0, 53, 125, 359-68, 172, 
174-75, 188, 191, 192, 397-98, 203. 205, 
220. 223, 240, 242, 261, 274, 285, 287- 
88, 309, 329, 361-62, 397, 403, 404, 409, 
423, 437, 446, 455, 523 
Magadhadhipati, 430, 433 
Magadha-vishaya, 437 
Maglona, 314 

Mahabbirata, 44, 50, 55, 120-21, 128-29, 148, 
159-61, 165, 342, 406 
Mahabbashya, 16, 80, 128, 172 
Mahabhisheka, 160 
Mababbutavarman, 276 
Mahabodhi inscription, 395 
Mahachina, 275 
Maha-ChiBga-Chandra, 374 
Mahadanda-nayaka, 535, 537, 548, 550, 

552 

MabadevI, 244, 278, 283 
Mahldharmadbyaksha, 551 
Mahadnhsadhanika, 539 
Mahaduhsad! ika, 538 
Mahaganastba, 55*2 
Mabajanapada, 79 
Mabakantara, 54 
Mahakarttakritika, 535, 545 
Mahakhushapara, 110 
Mabaksbapataiika, 543, 547, 550 
Mahakshatrapa, 193, 197 
Mahakumaramatya, 544, 550 
Mabakiita inscription, 261, 286 
Maljal, 56 

Mabamahattaka, 553 
Mahanmpdalika, 432, 481 
Mahamantn, 543, 46 
Mabamatia, 171, 488 
Mabamudradbikpita, 568 
Mahana, 431, 4.16 
Mahanada 215, 228, 271 
Mahanndr, 57, 191, 270 
Mahanaman, 252, 279 
Mahananda, 55, 112, 134, 149 
Mabantaprakasa-visbaya, 562-63 
Mahapadma, 166, 167, 176 
Mahapala, 397 
Makapatra, 545 
Mabapllupati, 233, 551-52 
Mabapratibara, 52, 233, 251, 256, 433 , 490, 
496,499,535 
Mahapurobita, 551 

Maharaja, 328, 489-91, 495-96, 499, 

535 
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' Afabaraiadhiraja, 136, 140, 215, 217, 221, ! 
235, 238-39, 242 244, *250, 256, 259, ! 
285, 858, 867, 370-71, 880-81, 388, 418. - 
460, 471, 480, 483, 489*491 
MaLa-raja-Up'irika, 496 
MabaiajSi, 480, 478 
Alabarani, 325 
Alabara-bira, 127. 

Mafcaslndbivigrahika, 424, 483, 543-45, 1 
553 

MaMs-lmanta, 233, 261, 270, 328, 490, l 
5'1, 544 

MalvasaniantaObipatj, 319, 323, 480, 542 
AT abasamvadb i-Krit a , 551 
Mabasenngupta, 248-49, 264-65 
Alata-enagupta-devi, 258 
M. ab a sea ap ati , 240 
M abash gupta, 242 
Mabasraddba, 357 

Mabastban, 81, 82, 111, 131-34. 171, 213 
Mabasibangarb, 133 
Mabastban inscription, 133, 488 
Ma-ha-taicg-t-sandra, 374 
Ahhattara, 143, 502-05, 527 
Mabavagga, 18, 43 
Mahavarhsa, 40,47, 48, 49 
AI aha vast u, 342 
Mabavira, 46, 49, 53, 60, 133 
Mabavyubapati, 551*52 
Malayans, 218 
Mabendra, 226 
Maheodra (Mb), 238, 336 
Mabendraditya, 225, 229 
Mahendra-komara, 215 
MabendrapSIa, 217,296, 299, 313, 326, 1 
360-62,372, 442,447 
Mahendravarman, 276 
Afahesvara, 392, 482 
M a hi, 315 

Mnbldatia, 503-04, 508, 511-14 
M a bid bar a, 5, 405 
Mahigunj. 132 
Alahiladlpaka, 48 
M a Inna gar, 132 

Mabipaift T, 154, 293-94, 299, 301, 302,1 
382-85,388 89,397-99.402, 403, 445, l 
Mahlp-ila II, 423-28, 445, 524, 530 
Alahlpur, 132 

Mabisantosh, 132 MyII 

Mahisha, 80 ulVhlM.uhlMkM 

Mahisl.adal, 77 ■" 

Mabisbapila, 361 • 

Mahishl, 543, 555 
Mahmud, 385 

Alnhomd Shah, 56 r 

Mahmud Sultan, 388 

Mahoba, 388 

Maliod ay a, 321 , 362 

Mabuagadhi, 71 

Maihar. 386 

Maimansingb, 149 

Maitraka, 238 ; v/KS 

Maitreya, A, K.» 311, 836, 355-56, 358, 
407, 531 

Mai’treya-Vyakara^a, 365 
Majibima-desa, 18, 19 


Ma jfb i ma-N ikay a, 19, 163 
Mafunidar, N. G-, 58, 74, 87, 90, 112.13 
187, 28*2, 250, 254. 348-49 379., 384 405 ’ 
413-15,484 “ ’ 

Majumdar, R. Cl, 183, 204-05,218, 228, 996 
234, 279-81. 295, 297, 305, 3 -7, 314, 319 ’ 
326, 342, 349, 367, 377 , 379 , 389 426* 

■ 441,446,484 

Majumdar, S. N., 22 , 25, 32, 100, 134 
Maka, 169 
Mai Pabariya, 54 
- ' Mala, 54 
Malacca, 31 ,41, 65 
Malacca Peninsula, 349-51 
Malada 34, 12 ) 

Alalada, 287 I 

Maliya inscription. 236 

Malaiyur, 890 

MahmaOcbavait, 99 
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Parnadatta, 236 
Paroi akarin, 60 
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Parthalis, 367-68 
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Pau^ra-bhokti, 113, 143, 372, 416-17, 561 
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fMo-u,. _ l0j 315 
p llu I>ati, 55i 
pUPsri grant, 296 
p Waraviti.jotika, 99 
£??«, 128 
p!?;ari, 89, 136 
OTJokSshti, 89, 136 
p“ en «kya, 169 
p?;! la Puram, 430 
pi;??: 430-31, 433, 449, 463 
£it.hjkavitta, 552 
pHpipati, 430, 433, 455, 484, 489 
PHmita , 112 

p“ny. 23, 33, 43, 65, 167-68, 189 
rut-arch, 23, 165-67 
£?abaran, 76, 2 '2, 480 
p °; k .! h -p’°. i3i 
^o-krh-Bhah.131 
£, 0l °ura, 44 

OQ dicherry, 44 . 
p 00r|a Plates, 329 
i°tos. 23 
Portuguese, 56, 62 
po-shi-p’o, iai- 82 , 168 

i o-ti’as, 197 

rabandha-ehintamani, 119, 453 
“rabhakara-V ardbana , 242-43, 258, 260, 
tj 265,315 ' 

£ r abhafijana, 230 
^rabhavait, 278 . %" 

Prabhavatlgupta, 329 
Prabkutavaraha, 332 

rabodha-Ghandrodaya-Nataka, 58, 74 
^abodha Siva, 366 
£*achaihta. 169 

Brack? di<$ 14 
Ptacbya, 18, 28, 159, 162 
Prachyaraiha, 6 
^radlmara, 94 
* fa <feSa, 171 
^ade^ika, 171, 557 
gradeshfcri, 555 
^ r adhaQ,.Sifcanatb, 160 


Brad h a n a * Vy apari n-ah , 502 
Pradbana-Vyavaharinah, 502, 504 
Pradyota-fMahasenah 162-63 
Pradynmne^vara, 94, 114, 394, 465 
Praesidae, 23 

Prag'yotisha, 17, 131, 159, 313 
Pragjyotisha bkukti, 563 
Praiisaoi, 23 
Praishjihap&I&j, 300 
Praisiai, 23, 165 
Pra^a, 526 
Prajnapana, 80, 106 
Prakandaya^ah, 257 
Prakriti, 527-28 
Pram a a an da, 3 
Pramatri, 547 
Pran mllibhu, 87 
Prantapala, 535 
Prantej, 386 
Pras&ntadeva, 328 
Prasantaraga I, 314 
Pragasti, 204, 48 L 
Prasiaki, 198 
Brasian, 166 
Prasiddha-dhavaia, 359 
Prasii, 23, 28, 36, 165-67 
Prasumha, 38, 50, 160 
PratapadevI, 440 
Pratapadhavala, 476., 482 
Pratapaaimha, 433 
Prathama-Kayastha, 500, 501 
Prathama-Kulika,- 500 
Pratlehl dis, 14 

Pratihara, 295, 313, 316, 318, 448 
Pratijila-Yaugandbarayana, 162 
Pravanga, 85 
Pravangiiya, 82 
Pravaragiri, 246 
Pravaraseoa, II, S21 
Pravijaya, 138 
Praxiake, 23 
Prayftg, 259 

Prayaga, 203, 235, 245-46 
PraySgaka, 84 

Prayaschiitaprakarana, 101, 546 
Prinsep, J., 52, 212, 302, 452 
Prishthima-pottaka, 116, 117 
Prithu, 381, 408 
Prithusena, 456 
Prithuvardhana, 285 
Prithvldhara, 405 
Frith viraja, 482 
Priyadaita, 503 
Priyangu, 380 
Proto -Bengal i style, 406 
Przyluski, J., 189 
Pseudostomon, 26 

Ptolemy, 22, 26-28, 31, 33-35, 40, 43-44, 47, 
91, 110, 120, 198, 206 
Pudo, 128 

Pulake&n II, 281, 312, 315 
Pulinda, 8, 127 
Pumdanagala, 81 
Punada, 240 
Panarbhava, 134 
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Punda, 128 
Pundakaksfaa, 19 
Pundanagala, 131 

Puncira, 7, 9, 16, 20, 36, 37, 63, SO, 82, 104, 

127- 30, 184, 113, 123, 153-60 
Pundranagara, 82, 132 

Pundravaidhana, 19, 20, 27, 36, 64, 104-6, 
110-12, 116, 118, 126-28, 131, 133, 140, 143, 
168, 171, 209, 211-12,230-31, 234, 246-49, 
255, 262, 264, 269, 273, 373, 488, 490, 491, 
493-94, 497, 509. 511, 561 
Pimdravardhanabhukti, 110, 132, 143, 263 
Pundravardhana-nagara, 131 
Pimdravardhanlya, 104 
Pundrika, 128 

PuBjab, 2, 3, 120-21,126,165, 172, 192, 197, 
209, 236, 241, 259, 321-22, 361, 377, 385, 
387, 407 ' 

Pun-na-fa-tam-na, 105 
Pony a ram a, 98- 
Puxiyavaloka, 388 
Puradasa, 278 

Puragupta, 217-23, 225-30, 233 

Purina, 8, 18, 33, 37, 80, 82-83, 115, 120, 122, 

128- 29, 156, 160-61, 176, 181, 188, 192, 
199-200,203,205. 322,454 

Pnranarrindikahari. 108 
Puropalcparika, 497 
Puri, 191, 476 
Purirda, 43 
Puri Plates, 270 
Purle Plate3 
Purnabba\a, 106 
Purnachandra, 369-70 
Purpavarman, 274 
Purnea, 78, 148, 150-51 
Purniab, 55, 78 
Purniah Sarkar, 78 
Puraumanfca, 309 
Pnrniya district, 70 
Purobita, 543, 552-53, 556 
Puru-Ranaparakrama, 261 
Puraravah, 406 
Purushapariksha, 462 
Purusbapnra, 218 
Purusbottama, 406 
Purnsbottamadeva, 106 
Purusbotfcama-sena, 483, 529 
Purusbotfcama-simha, 331, 473 
Purvva-Khatika, 479-80,482 
Pushpabhuti, 242, 258 
Pusbpadatta, 275 

Pashkarana, 7\ 201, 202, 207, 480 
Pusbpapura, 172 

Pushyaimtra, 172-73, 179-80, 182-83, 186, 
216 

Pusbyavarman, 275 
Pustapala, 503, 510-12, 547 


Q 

Qaanungo, Kalikaranjan, 54, 56 
Quilon, 390 : 

Qutb Minar, 200 


R 

‘Bay 269 

Badha (Radha), 38, 45-47, 49-50, 53, 55, 57-59 
61-63, 68, 70, 73-76, 85, 100, 162, 381, 88s! 
388, 395, 404, 434, 440, 459-60, 467, 490 
545 ’ 

Eadha-phamballikandara, 74 
Hadhaopur, 319 

Eadbanpur Grant, 296*98, 318, 323, 326 * 

Badhlya, 45 

Eadhiya Brahmins, 392-93 
Eae Lakhmaniab, 117 
Bagamrittika, 64 
Eaghava, 461, 465-68 
Eaghavahatta 
Ragbavanatha, 71 
Ragbava-Pandariya, 305 
Ragboli Plates, 285 
Eagbo, 39-40, 43, SO, 101, 162 
Baghogramani, 313 
Eagbunandan, 85 

Bagbuvam&i, 43, 73, 80-81,321, 461 

Bai Lakbmanlyab, 484*85 

Railway, East India, 72, 75 

Raipura, 92 

Rairakbol, 74 

Raivafcaka, 244, 261 

Raja, 180, 535-36, 490 

Raja, 388, 448 

Rajabbadra, 292 

Bajabbata, 91, 280-81, 304-5, 307-8 
Rajadhartna, 549 
Rajadhirl ja , 299, 325, 458, 473 
Rajagaha, 20 
Rajasriha, 4, 42, 163, 188 
Ridagriha-Visbaya, 364, 566 
Rajabata, 89 
Rajakegari-varman, 350 
Rajalxla, 250-51, 271 
Rajamabal, 56, 70, 78, 105, 192 
Rajamabai Hills, 24, 53, 64 
Rajamafcya, 530,534,536-37, 543 
Rajanaka, 535*36. 

Rajanyaka, 536 
Eajapala, 114, 303, 364 
Eajapnra, 342 
Eajapurusha, 552 

Rajapufcra, 248, 328 1 340, 348 (personal name), 
534 

Eajaputra-devabbattaraka, 495 
Rajaiaja, 278 

Eijarajabbatta, 278 280-81 
Eajarajadeva, 350-51 , 390 
Eajarajanaka, 534-36, 541, 543 
Raja rajanyaka, 535 
Rajafaje^vara Temple, 57 
Raja&khara, 17 , 34 , 39-40, 45,83,128,225, 
313 

Rajasthaniy-a, 543, 548, 550-51 
Raiastbamyoparika, 550 
Rajataraugiol, 126, 131, 133, 288*90, SOP, 
320, 361/893, 552 
Eijavidyadbara-Samanta, 351 
Baja Yisbaya, 169 
Bajbari, 138 
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Eajendra Chola I, 52, 57-58, 190, 350, 372, 
380, 390-91, 391-97, 399, 408, 564 
Bajju, 541 
R&jiuka, 557 
Rajm, 535, 542 
Rajm&hal, 19 
Rajput, 197, 199 

Rajputana, 15, 76, 172-73, 202, 240, 313, 
315-16, 334 

Eajshaki, 90, 100, 104, 1C6-7, 110, 112-14, 118, 
134,209-10, 230,340,342, 861, 395, 416, 
435,442, 465, 468 
BljuvuJa, 193 
Rajvansi Mala, 30 
Rajyadatta, 503-504 
Rajyamatl, 284 

Rajyapala, 294, 301, 303, 311, 353, 356-57, 
362-64, 379 , 381-82, 388 , 432, 438-39, 529 
(Yuvaraja), 529 (Baroapala’s son) 

BajyaM, 242, 265, 267-68 
Rajyavardkana, 243, 260, 262, 26469 
Rajyavardhana I, 258 
Rakshaga, 416-17, 420, 466 
Baktamrittika, 64 
Bal, 45* 

Bal-pa-ckan, 300 
Rama, 15, 302, 438-39 
Ramabh&dra, 341, 347-48 
Ramachandra, 225, 306, 313, 427, 466 
Bamacharita, 29, 56, 77, 101-02, 113, 133, 135, 
802, 305-07, 395, 405, 409, 412, 423-26 
430-31, 433, 435-36, 438-89, 442, 446, 464, 
466, 524, 530, 540,' 564 
Ramadasa, 498 
RamadevR 474 
Ramagupta, 224-25 

Bamapala, 74, 114, 119, 134, 300, 305, 307-08, j 
395, 412, 420, 423, 426, 429-35, 437, 439-40, 
445-46,449,464,466, 529, 564 
BamafVama?)siddhi-pataka, 87 
Ramasvaml, 288-89 
RamavalT, 119, 134-35, 436, 443, 566 
Bam ay ana, 121-22, 161, 388 
Bamdas, G., 54 
Bamg.a6ga, 31 

Ramganj inscription, 539, 551, 554, 

561 

Bamgafci Nyayaratna, 88, 452 

Bam- Gaya inscription, 361 

Bam c agar ,179 . v ;./■ > 

Bampal, 111 

Bam pal Grant, 83, 88, 143, 369, 371-72, 585, 
538, 551, 563 , ;/// 

Bampur-Boalia, 117 
Rampurkat, 71 
Eampnrva, 169 
B&mrauti, 135 
Rana, 536 
Ranaghat, 222, 451 
Ranaka, 535-36. 543 
Rana&ura, 58, 891, 395 
Eanavigraha, 359 

Banavikranta, 281 . 

Ranchi, 197 

Randle, H. N., 451-52 

Rangamati, 64-6% 124, 168 f 272, 275 


Kangpur, 11, 85, 106-07, 110, 112, 150-5!, 157, 

Bangpur Branch of Ike Sakitya Pariskat, 105 
Rani g an j, 77 

Rarjganj Railway Station, 201 
Ranjobaia, 193 
RanpadevI, 339-40 

Bapson, 181, 187, 189, 193-95, 197, 212 

Bayti, 4, 105 

Bara, 46, 47 

Barh, 70 

Karhakbol, 74 

Basapala 300 

Basktraknta, 131, 225, 285, 295-97, 801-02, 
312,316.318-19,323-24. 331-32, 334, 336, 
339, 341, 344-45, 359, 361-04, 368,382, 
386-87, 399, 408, 430-81,455 
Batan Tata, 197 
Batn avail, 276 
Havana, 436 

Baverty, H. C. 45, 106, 117, 119, 120, 385, 
483,484 
Rawalpindi, 322 
Bawlinson, 178 

Bay, H. C.. 345, 469-70, 473, 484 
Bay, N. N., 117 
Bay, Nihar Ranjan, 261 
Bay a, Svarnpachandra, 85 
Bayarideva, 476 

Rayckaudhuri, H. C., 86, 182, 196, 239, 263, 
336, 587 

Rayckaudhuri, Mrityunjaya, Bai Bahadur, 
249 

Re(?)latalaka, 92 

Bennell, 32, 56, 62, 95, 106-07, 114, 118-39, 
131, 151,156 
Reuben Burrow, 118 
Revenue Survey Maps, 1,48 
Bewa inscription, 409 
Rgyo-tson-gru-Sefigd, 404 
Rhudamarkata, 34 
Bibhupala, 500, 506 
Bice, Lewis, 363 
1 Rjgvedie Aryans, 4 
Rigvedic hymns, 4 
Kiskidatta, 503 
Bisley, Herbert, 10, 11, 54 
Rock-Edict, II, 189 
Bock Edict, TV, 488 
Bock-Edict V, 342 
Bock-Edict, VI. 488 
Rock-Edict, XIII, 127 
Rockewell-Lanraan, 193 
Bockkill, 196,300, 403 
Rohilkhand, 89, 209 
Rohim, 406 
Rokitagiri, 369, 372 
Bokifavati, 99 

Rohtasgadh (Rohtasgarh) Seal, 261, 870, 375/ 
523 

Robtasgarh, 54, 124 
Holla vtiyik a -Ugra vo-cboraka , 92 
Royal Bengal Tigers, 97 
Rudoka, 481 
Rndradaman, 481 , 546 
■ Rudrcid*tta,*233, 490 ! ; . % : 4 . /Rd 
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Bodradeva, 201 
Kudracnana, 448-49 
Rudra&khara, 433, 435 
Eudrasimha, 214 
Budrasimha, II, 210 
Bupaka, 521 

EOpnaray&n, 26, 88, 42, 77, 158 
S 

Sahara, 8 
Sahara, 30 


Sallavafi, 19 
Salmali-vataka, 503 
Salt Range, 75 
Samaeha, 251 

Samacbaradeva, 188-37, 140-42, *250 51 2®4 
256, 489, 491-92, 496, 499, 5C2 
Samaddar, 3. N., 4 

Samalavarman, 88, 411-16, 418-19 421-22 
Slmanta , 238, 247,250. 261, 811, 31445 
328, 424, 426, 428-29, 490, 499 517. 541-42’ 
545 


Sabdakalpadruina, 24, 65 
Sabbaparvan, 38, 45, 159 
Sabbar, 139, 249 
SahuktigTn, 385, 387 
Sachau, 178 

Sacbiva, 438, 533-34, 537, 545, 546, 553 
Sadanira, 4, 7,105 
Sadaset-a, 48 4 # 

Saclbanlka, 53*8-39 

Sadoktikaraamrita, 406, 448, 453, 470-72, 478 
Sadalmpur, 119 
'.'."'Slgara, 306' 

Sagara-kolu, 306 
Sagara-vamsa, 306 
Satrardlgbi, 119 

Sagar-Tal inscription, 125, 295-95, 298, 336 
S.igoda, 34 
Savona, 135 
Saba, 251 

Sabadeva, 160-6.1, 445 
Sahasanka, 468 
Sahet-Mahet, 122 
Sahidnllah, S , 308-09 
Sahiiladeva, 377 

Sahitya Parish at inscription, 475, 478-79, 483, 
529, 547. 565-67 
Salmi Dayaram, 186, 325 
S.ila, 80S" 

Sai’avarhsa, 351 

Sarendra, 349-52 

S-rilodhbava, 270, 351 

Sa’nika-saihgha-mukhya, 537 

Sa i nth ia Bail wav Station, 72 

Sainte-Martin, 27-31 

SainyabhTia Madbava- V arm an , 270 

Saisunftga. 166 

Saiva, 247, 258, 314, 319, 366 

8 i ivy a, 396 

S^ka, 240* 462 

S«ka era, 323, 332, 447, 471 

Saka year, 210, 376, 386, 467, 469, 477, 479 

Sakafci, 113 

Sakati bil, 147 

Saketa, 17, 34, 172-73, 175, 196 
Sak^a, 11, 96 

Saktipor Grant, 68-70, 72-73, 451, 472, 551, 
564 66 

Saktisangama-Tantra, 4 
Salalavati, 19 
Silanatnnga, 353 
S letn, 404 

Saba, 271 : , / ' . : , . 

MmU* 173 ^ , 


vah&na, 468 


Samantachakra, 433, 464 
Slmanta-raja, 480 
Simaniaslr, 418 . 

Samantasar Grant, 418, 420-21 
Samantasena, 455, 457-58, 460, 463 
Samapa 170 
Samaragravira . 349 
Samasiddbi-pattikn, 87 

Samatata , 20, 36, 79, 89-92, 95-97, 100-03, 106 
123. 138, 168, 234, 256, 279-80, 304, 368- 
69, 384, 489, 562, 588 
SamatatTya-Nala, 568 
Sam&vedin, 16 
Sambapala, 500 
Sambhar, 139 
Sam-fa-chih, 81 
Sambfta, 14 

Samkaragana, 304-05, 326 
Samkahobba. *230 
Samadaya-bahya, 508, 517 
Samndra, 213, 306-07 

Samudragupfa, 54,89, 210, 212-13, 235, 253, 
256 307, 334, 337, 489, 556 
Samodraknla, 305-06 
Saranpala, 300, 397 
Samrajii, 82 
Sarhvarhglya, 82 
Samvamgiyanam, 81 
Samvrji, 81-82 
Saiichi, 183-84 
Sandhi, 548 
Saodhivigrahi, 545-46 
S&ndhivierahika. 328, 545, 547 
Sandhyakara Nandi, 77, 302, 305, 395, 423-24, 
43, 466, 5*24 
San-fn-ts’l, 350-51 
Sangli Plate, 131,359 
Sangramavijayottunga, 350 
Sanga, 391 

Banian Grant, 297-98, 302, 317, 319, 327, 332- 
33,344-45 
Sankanat, 485 
Sankara, 473 
Sahkarsderi, 431 
San Vara {rram a 89 
Sankarapafo, 88 
Sankaravarman, 361 
Bankata, 135 
Sankata-grama, 135, 433 
Santal Pargana, 31, 53-54, 68, 77, 129 
Santann, 412 
Santa-Bakshita, SO© 

SantigopI, 99 
Sanval, N. B., 213 
Sapadalakiba mountains, 478 
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Saptagram 28, 62 
Sapta Kaurikas, 148 
Saptaparna, 74 
Sarabba, 235 
S($)arabbstnga, 549 
Sarayu, 3, 134 
Saravati, 19 
Sarasvata, 120 
Sarasvatl, 15 

Saraswati (Sarasvatl), 25-26, 45, 156 
Sardnlavarman, 24647 
Sarguji, 129 

Sarkar, 55, 77-78, 106, 135 
Saikar Audambar, 56, 78, 118 
Sarki-r Bakla, 83 
Sarkar, D. C., 408 
Sarkar, J. N. f 426 
Sarkar Katak, 434 
Sarkar Madaran, 40, 77 
Sarkar Safcgaon, 63 
Sarkar, S. C., 160 
Sarkar Sonargaon, 84 
Sarman, Ramavatara, 471, 478 
Sarnath, 357, 389 

S’a’nath inscription, 254 , 293, 391, 400, 430-31, 
Sarrath Pillar, 170 
Sarthavaha, 500 

Sarvadeva-Pratiahtba-Paddhati, 102 
Sarvajfia^aDti, 343 
Sarvand Image inscription, 278 
Sarvaprishtha, 21 
Sarvavarman, 241, 246, 283 
Sarvvadhikrita, 551 
Sarvavatl, 19 

Sa&mka, 124-26, 251, 257, 259-63, 269-71, 
274, 277, 488, 523 
Sa^ankadlghi, 121 
Sa^anka-Mandala, 260 
Sasbahu inscription, 387 
Sa&inandj, 498 
Sastri, Hlran&nda, 348, 364 
Sastri, H, P., 2, 6, 43, 66, 58, 62, 76,86/100- 
02, 117, 141, 302, 304-05, 345, 357, 360, 
365, 394, 396-98, 409, 411-12, 414, 432, 
434, 452, 456, 484 
Sastri, Niiakanta, 391, 398, 477 
Sastri, T. Ganapati, 162, 226, 257 
Sasuri, 33 
Satakarni, 175 
Satapatba-Brahmana, 7 
Satatad?almavatT-(Vishaya), 96, 562 
Satavahana, 175 
Satgaon,28, 62, 78, 117, 166 
Satiyaputra, 189 
Satrakadvi, 88 
Satrap, 197, 240 

Satuvana£ramaka , 1 08 , 

Sauhmya, 162 
Saulkika, 535, 541 
Saurashtra, 21 
Sanria Maier, 30 
Saury a, 295-96 
Santa, 382 
Savara, 473 


Say ana, 105 
Scfcoff, Wilfred, H., 23 


Scbiefner, 300 
Scryritae, 85 
Sea, 307 

'Seka-Subhodaya, 489 
Selai, 42 

Sen, B. C , 97, 113 

Sen, D. C., 75, 120 

Sen, P. C. v 133 

Sen , Sukumar, 439 

Sena dynasty, 105, 117, 528 

Sena kings (or rulers), 71, 119, 125 

Senapati, 179, 272, 534, 537, 540, 543, 550 

Sena records, 86 

Senas, The, 371, 400, 447, 455 

Seng-clii, 93 , 280, 304 

Seng-ha-pu-lo, 75 

Senguttuvan Sera, 390 

Serajganj, 451 

Serpur, 84 

Setakannika, 19 

Seraka, 556, 560 

Sewell, 75 

Sbababad, 2, 4, 55, 246, 261, 476 
Shahbazgarhl, 51 , 112 
Shahpur inscription, 279, 288 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 125 
Sbarifabad, 78 
Shasbtha, 186 

Shaehthadhikrita, 534, 537, 567 

Sbastri , Sham a, 488, 539 

Sber Khan, 54, 56 

Sbe-sbang-kia, 260 

Shih-li-ehi-talo, 91 

Sbillingford, 149 

Shittbaung, 37 5 

Shuja, 54 

Sialkot, 235 

Siam, The Gulf of, 35 

Sibpur, 62 

Siddbala, 59, 545 

Sid db ala gram* 59 

Siddhanta, 546 

Siddbantakaumudi, 21 

Sidupati, 376 

Si-gnan-fu, 28 

Siha, 48 

Slbebahu, 46-48 

STbapura, 46, 48, 75 

Sihasrvali, 46-47 

Sibe, 46 

Sihor, 75 

Sikdar, J. N., 83 

Sikkim, 3 

Sil, Sivachandra, 43 
Silabbadra, 280 
SUa Devi, 133 
Sil a Devi’s Gbat, 152 
Siladitya, 306 
Siladvipa, 132 
Silabara, 351 
Silakunda, 141 
Silappadbiklrarn, 49,390 
Silaprabba, 42 
Siligudi, 61 

Silimpur, 111, 113 , 

Silimpur inscription, 122, 129, 857 
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Silodbbava, 270 
Sihika,: 315, 317, 325 : : 

Rimka* 374 
Simhababu, 48 
Sirhhacfcandra, 375 
,8 mhanada* 272 
Smib&piira, 74-75, 407-03 . 

Simbapuraka, 75 
Rind (Sindh), 4,12,172, 32*2 
Sindhu, 173, 200, 8*24, 344 
Sin<iiirg'aa?ia r '95 . . . 

Singapnram, 75 ■ 

' : Smgatii, 61 
Ringer, 15 
Singhapur-a, 75, 3*2*2 
Sin-grot, 15 
Singnr, 75 
Sinhavarman, 469 
S’rkap inscription, 195 
Sirpnr Stone inscription* 242 
Sirnr inscription, 302, 332 
Sisiopida, 159 
Siva, 125, 260, 271, 351, 368, 379, 423, 453, 
468 

Si va-hradlkl - sogga vargga , 92 
Sivanatha. 391 
Siva raja, 252, 431-32 
Styadonl inscription, 301 
Si-yu-ki, 64 
Skanda, 133, 351 
Skandagupta, 247, 52*2, 526 
Skandanasara, 133-34 


Songti, 149 
Scnitapura, 106, 134 
Sonpur, 74 
Sonus, *24 
; Soowarna, 43 
| Sopara, 47-49 
, Sorensen, 128 
! Sososg Dlghi, 1*24 
I Soter Mesas, 193 
1 Sounagoura, *28, 91 
! Southern Bengal, 101 
| Southern India, 815 
I Srauta Sutra, 5 
j Sravasta, 321 
: Sravasti, 42, 121-22 
j Sravasti-bhuktf, 360 
I Srayast i- ma ncj a!a , 360-61 
; Srejni, 537 
; Sreshtapaki 300 
j S res hr hi, 500, 506 
! Snbhoga, 41 

1 Srichandra 83, 88, 96, 143, 369, 371-73, 375, 
| 535, 538, 550-53 , 554 , 562 

| Sr i l alia, 504 
Srxdhara, 4 
S rtd h a rich a r v a, 58 
SrTd-aradasa, 45, 470 
Srldha tamana, 41, 448 
Srigohrlli, 109, 494 
S rl - G u rava - va m ar a$i , 400 
Srikanchana, 371 
Snkonadevi, 282 


Skandapala, 500 
Skander Dhap , 133 
Skand Ghat, 133 
Smart, '95 

Smith, V. A., 51, 164, 173, 176, 21*2-13, 
249,251, 271, 295* 313, 315,325, 360, 375, 
4-23 

Smith* William, 44 
Smriti, 186, 342,469, 546 
Smrid-Nibandha, 21 . 

Smyth, Herdeat Weir, 20 
Sodasa, 183 

Sodhadevn . 348, 38 7 , 389 
Soddhala, 3*0fi 

Sohgaura Copper-plate, 488 

Solar race, 121 

Soma, 433 

Somadeva 240 

Sonoikbya, 257 

Somakula, 349 

Sornapura, 90, 116, 422 

Somapuri vihara, 90 

Somasvami, 141 ■ v 

Somat& f 457 

Snmavam^a , 477 

Somavarmadeva, 377 

Somdasa, Svamin, Mabakshatrapa, 193 

Some^vara, 346-47, 531, 533 

Some^vara Shavamalla, 429, 458 

SomeSvara Bbulokamalla, 474 

Sonargaon, 91 

Sona, 17, 25 

Sone (river), 50 # 

Sene East-Bank Copper-plate, 538 


SrT-Mndotnmanabala, 481 
Sri Maharaja, 350 
Srlnagara-bhukti, 562 
Snoafcha, 328 
Sr:ngaver»pura, 15 
Srinivasa, 270 
Sripatfa, 443 
SrTphaia-(bb)isb(u;ka, 99 
SrpSaAgrania-Dbanailjaya, 350, 352 
Sri-vallabha, 296, 477 ‘ 

■' Srlyamana 4; 0 


■■Sri vara, 547 
' Sitvasapala, 481 
Sri- Vi, 423 
SrT-Vigra, 423 
SrTvijaya, 351 
SrTvisbay-i, 350 
Stambnpu, 4.0 
Stapleton:, H. E., 249 
Stark, H. A., IS 
Stun, A, 126, 020, 548 
Stewart, 118 

Stb&fikka'ta- visbaya , 352-53, 562-63 
Stbupudatta, 255, 490-91, 496, 499 
3 th§ nun and i } 503 
SihanviSvara, 121, 258 
Stbavara, 828 . 

Sthavira* 104 
Stbiravarman* 276 
Stbitavarman, 276 
Stbitivarman, 276 
Stbuna, 19 
Strabo, 23, 25 
Stupa * 168 
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Suari, 80 
Subab, 55-56 
Subab Bangalah, 78 
Subbabbutni, 87, 46, 49 
Subhadeva, 501 
Subhastbali, 153 
Subhatunga, 359, 863 
Subhra* 39 
Subbrabbumi, 46 
Sudasa, 198 
Sudesbna, 8, 37 
Sudra, 308 
Budraka, 444-45 
Sugamgaya, 191 
Sugamgiya, 191 

Subma, 8, 17, 37-39, 48, 45-46, 49-50, 

62-68,76,80-81,83,85, 118, 128, 130-31. 
160, 162 
Subnaade&t, 117 
Sub man agar a, 37 
Suhmottara, 63 
Sukshmasiva, 125, 283 
Suiaiman, 316 
Sulaimanabad, 78 
Sulapani, 536 
Saltan, 3S5, 388 
Sumatra, 41, 351 
Sumbha, 37 

Surneru mountain, 460, 473 
Sunah^epa, 8 

Sundarban, 81, 96-97, 303* 452 
Sundarban inscription (Laksbnmpa-Sena), 
88, 96, 452, 480, 562 

Sundarban inscription (Madommanapala), 97, 
143, 479 

Sunga, 172, 174, 379 83. 186, 193 
Supatala, 145, 147 
Suppara, 47, 49 
Supparaka, 47-48 
Supratikasvami, 507, 515 
Supratisfathita- varman, 276 ■ 

Sura, 392-93, 395, 440, 461, 467, 472 
S aria jgarba, 231 
Surakona-gaddiyakiya, 61 
Surapala, 424 

Surapala (of Kujavatl), 433-34 
Surapala I, 294-95, 3 r 5, 354, 356-58, 430, 525 
Surapala II, 356-57, 428-35, 480, 438, 531 
Surasena, 162 

Sutasktra, 3-62, 825, 361, 537 
Snra&niehandra, 284 
Sari, 72 

Surina^Tram-purnneka, 93 

Surma, 140 . . 

Surparaka, 48, 

Surya, 94, 306 
Suryamitra, 187 
Suryyasena, 256 
Surya^ena, 483,484, 529 .. 

Suryasiddhanta, 195 
Suryavarman, 242 
Suryyopagraba, 472 
Susang. 452 
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Suvarna, 522 ' 
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Tamalika, 40 
Tamalini, 40 
Tamalipta, 40 
Tamaliptaka, 37, 40 
Tamalipti, 40 
Tamaliptika, 40 
Tamable, 28, 40 
TamalittI, 42, 43, 

Tamba Kosi, 148 
Tambapamna, SI 
Tamba-pamni, 169 
Tambapappi, 48 
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Tamralipti, 448 
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Tandabutti, 30, 57, 58, 891 
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Taxila, 174, 194 
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Ta-yne-chi, 197 
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Teliagarhl; 2, 55 
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Teliyagarbi, 56 
Telkup, 434 

Telkupi. 56 . • .■/;■■■ 

Telugu, 44, 61, 351 

TerriaguIIy, 56 

Tet-rapdis, 35 

Tewar, 359 
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Thar, eaar, 121, 242, 258-65. 287, 270, 272, 315, 
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Vaidya, 93 
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Vajjabhumi, 49 
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Vajrabl.utm, 46, 53 
Vajradaman, 387 
Vajrakara, 52 

Vajravarman, 407-8, 411-12 
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Vakataka, 321, 551 
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Van am a la, 150, 345 
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Vedic literature, 3 
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Yidarbba, 324-25 
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3 

27 

Kikatas 

lukatas 

1 

fn. 

Gridhrakula 

Grid hrak nfa 

5 

fn. 5 

UB 

UBB 

» » 

u 

BIL 

HSL 

n 

)7 

on next page 

next’ page 

G 

0 0 

PB. p. 456 

PB. XVII. 4 

8 

fn. 2 

DLICP 

DLIGI 

9» 

4 fn. 3 

AIHT 

ATHI 

15 

Put 

figure 8 before the last footnote 
beginning with ' B. C. Majumdar.’ 

... 

19 

fn. 3 

Majjhima Desa 

Majjbiiiia Desa 

21 

fn. 3 

authorship 

author hip 

27 

fn. * 

Udyotakesari 

Udovata-Kesari 

28 

11. 18-19 

Suva rna grama 

Suvarnagrama 

j» 

19 

Suvarpapura 

Suvarnapura 

w 

21 

Mai Pahariya 

MM PahSria 

32 

fn. 7 

Allan 

Allen 

>»■ 

»> 

Muroda 

Murod 

# 

,, Before 

MuruntladevI insert : The Khoh 
copper-plates of the Uchchakalpa 
Maharaja Sarvanatha, Nos. 28, 29, 
31, pp. 128, 13*2,138, — CII,III, men- 
tion him to be the son of Mabadevl. 



.1 fter 

Muru^dadevi insert : or Murunda- 
svaminL 


4*2 

10 

Devanarapiya 

Devanampiya 

... »» 

" »* 

Uruvilva (or Uruvela) * 

Urnvelva 

»» 

fn; 

Silaprabha 

Silaprabha 


fn. Put 

figure 2 before the foot-note 
beginning with “ Sylvain Levi......’* 

' *•* 

n 

7 

Bapabbatta ^ 

Banabhatta 

43 

fn. 1 

Phayre 

Phyre 

46 * 

19 

liana 

liana 

»» 

fn. 3 

Karpuramanjari 

Kappura-Mahjrri' 

51 

7 

Shat bazgarbi 

BhabbazgJirhl 

56 

1.5 . 

Audumvarika 

Audamv-irika 

83 

. 1. 6 

is 

W|S 


1.18 (9th century) # (8th century) 
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83 

84 
128 

># 

131 

141 

?» 

14*2 

147 

148 

149 
.156 
164 

»» 

166 


fa. 1 Add : Vang&stu Harikeliva angascharnpo- 
palaksliitah. 

23 Delete : Coonilla 

8 Eotlkarpavadana 

29 Kausika- 

9 Rashtrakiita 

fn. o Chap. 93, v. In, p. 863, Bib. Ind. 

4 Vyapara 

2*2 Dbruvilati 

1 Kota 

28 Nidhanpur 

1. 8 tritiva 

7 Jiosi 

10 Tamlfik owed 

f n . 1 J R A S .,ib i d, A pri I 

,, JRAS-, ibid, January 

fn. 3 The invasion of India, etc IIIA). 


169 

174 

176 

178 

178 

179 

it 

182 

183 

189 

192 

193 

195 

204 

204 

207 


217 


219 
‘ 226 
228 
232; 

9 


5 Insert : 1 after ’ (ye cha amfca) 
fn. 2 Liiders’ 

25 V. A. Smith 

23 (and sub* Ashadhasena 
sequently) 


23 

Adhiehchhatra 

I 

Abichehhatra 

20 

Brihaspatimiira 

fn. 2 

Bribaspatindtra 

fn. 1 

Bloch 

a 

ASR 

fn. 3 

R, B. 11 

3 

from the 

fn. 1 

Sudasa 

9 

Sirkap 

2*2 

Kumaragupta I 

fn. 1 

Visbnupada 

fn. (continua- 

McCrindle 

tion of fn. 2 
from p, 206) 
fn. (continua- 

Kumaragupta rn. 

tion of fn, 6 
from p. 216) 

6 

Bhanugupta 

fn. 3 

Skandagupta 

35 aS'CC 

Skandagupta 

8 

Chhattrarnaha 

6 ' 

Khatapurapa 


For 


Eotikanjavadana 
Eau&ka- 
Rashtrakuta 
6. P. ed., Oh- 93 
Vyapara 
Dhruvilati 
Kota 

Xidbanpur 
tritlya 
K si 

Tamlukowed 
TEAS., April 

dRAS., January 
The Invasion of 
India, etc. 

Luders 
V. S. Smith 
Ashadhasena 

Adhiehchhatra 

Ahichcbhatra 

Bfibaspatiinitra 

Briha-patinjitra 

Blch 

ARASI 

R, B 11 

fromt he 

Sudasa 

Sirkar 

Kumaragupta 11 

Vishnapada 

McGrindle 


Kumaraguptam 

Bhanugupta* 
Skandagupfc 
Skandagupta, 
Chattramaha 
Khatapnrana ' 



ADDUNbA MT C0R1UG14.' DA 


Page 

. Line 


Read 

233 

15 


Mahapilupati 

>» 

235 

33 


Gunekagrahara 

fn. 2 


Toramane 


fn. 3 


Goparaja 

236 

3 


S. E 

339 

10 


H. Krishna Sastrl 

242 

JI. 1, 

20 (and 

Sarvavarman 


subsequently) 

244 

fn. 4 


Jayasvamim 

249 

fn. 1 


Bhatfcasali 

262 

4 


Navyfivakfisika 

253 

fn. 1 


Hoernle 

266 

fn. 


meanest 

267 

fn. 4 


Fuhrer 

270 

in. 3 


Srinivasa 

276 

2 


Kalyanavarman 

280 

fn. 3 

Add : 

: (Rajanya-k.) after Vanger JatTya 
Itihas, p. 147 n. 

282 

6 


ParamabbatfSraka 


13 

Insert 

a comma after : 4 in the Gaya district ’ 

296 

5 


Mahendrapala 

it 

16 


Kathiawar 

307 

fn. 1 


Pataliputra 

310 

28 

A dd 

after later date.’ : An inscription 
from Bodh-Gaya mentioning a king 
of the same name is also to be attri- 
buted to a later member of the Pala 
dynasty. 5 Also add a new footnote 
to be marked 5, containing the follo w- 
ing : Cun. t Mahabcdhi, p. 63; JASB, 
1908, pp. 102-105; ibid., 1909, 
103-104 ; GLM. p. 88. 

»» 

fn. 4 

Add 

after MASB, Vol. V, p. 65: 
JASB, 1908, pp. 105-106; GLM, 

314 



-...pp. 86-87.. 

15 


Samanfca 

334 

fn. 1 

Delete 

the sign ) after * himself.’ 

342 

fn. 1 


Luders’s 

345 

13 


Odraka 

354 

7 


Surapala 

356 

Genealogical Delete 
Table 

Surapala (II?) 

357 

fn. 3 


Maha-Sraddha 

358 

7 


Sarapala 

861 

5 


Rajsbahi 

863 

fn. 1 


See supra, p. 331 . 


<UL 

Fur 

Mahapilupati 
Gunikagrahara 
Torama^e 
Goparaja 
S. E. 

H, Krishna &astri 
Sarvavarroan 

Jayasvamim 
Bhattasati 
Navyavakiisika 
Hoc nle 
mea est 
Fuhrer 
Srinivasa 
Kalyapava ipan 

Paramabbafctaraka 

Mabendrapala 

Kathiawar 

Pataliputra 


S-a manta 

Luders’s 
Odraka 
Surapata I 


Maha Sraddha 
Surapala 
RajsJbah 
See supra 


612 ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 

Line 

Bead 

■ For. 

361 

fn. 5 

See .supra, p 310 with footnotes 3, 

4 See infra 

366 

30 

Varaparvatika 

Baiaparvatika 

369 

8 

Dhulla 

Dhulia 

371 

3 

grant 

grain 

37*2 

11. 14-15 

Paundra-b/ut/r/i 

Pun pdra va rdhana- 
bhukti 

j> 

18 

Dhulla 

Dhulia 

375 

fn. 1 

CCIM 

CCIMC 

379 

10 

to be 

tobe 

382 

3 

Bhagyadevi 

Bhagayadevf 

387 

fn- 7 

7 IRAS., 1909. p. 275 

RAS„ 1909, p. 275 

395 

13 

(3025 A.D.) 

(1023 A D.) 

400 

, 15 

Sarnath 

Sarnath 

404 

10 

lekhana 

lekana 

404 

21 

Paikore 

Paikora 

412 

27 

Bhiahma 

Rhishma 

418 

fn. 1 

Varaparvatika 

Baraparvvatika 

423 

fn,2 

Rampaloh bhavat 

Rampaloh bhavat 

425 

Heading 

Mahlpala I 

Mahipala I 

431 

23 

GShadavala 

Gahadavala 

433 

18 

Tailakampa 

Tailakampa 

434 

4 ' 

Chakravartt 

Chahravarii 

,, 

fn. 1 

north 

onrth 

438 

18 

H44 A.D. 

1114 A.D. 

454 

29 

Add the following foot-note on the Bhowal 

grant ; This inscrip- 


lion has been edited by Dr. H. N. Randle in the Ep. 
Ind , XXVI, Part I, pp. 1-13 (with plates), and Dr. N. K. 
Bliattasali in the JRABB Letters, Vol. VIII, 194*2, pp. 
1-39 (with plates). *A certain amount of corrosion ’ renders 
part of the writing on the reverse more or less illegible. 
Place-names as Weil as names of estates are mostly 
conjectural. First 13 verses contained in 11. 1-23 are 
identical with those of the Madtainagar grant (but V. II 
mentions Pr&gjyofcisha instead of Kamarupa as in the 
latter grant). The plate records gift of lands in the Chain - 
mica Vatumvi situated in the avriiU V&4eha£a (?) of 
the Pauiidravardhana- bhulii, yielding an annual .income 
of 400 Kapardaka-puranas, (a nala of 2*2 cubits was used 
for the purpose of measurement— Of. p. 568, Text) together 
with four separate Kshanda-kshei ms issued from Dharyya- 
grama by the Gamjedvara Laksbmapasena on the 6th day 
of Kdrttika in the year 27, to the Pathaha Padmanabba- 
deva&arman of the Kauthuma branch of tl e Samaveda. 
(For different readings of place-names, etc'.' see JRASB 
Letters, 1942 , pp. 35.36). Dr. N. P. Chakra varti xead* 
the- came of a river— V&naharanudah ini. 39 (Valenga* 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


6*3 

Page Line Read For 

venadafc according to Dr. Randle) which he identifies 
with the Banar|- N. N. E. of Tayadevpur ''Bp. Ind., 
XXVI, p. 8, n. l6). The evidence of the Sena inscrip- 
tions (ibid., p. 9, foot notes 3 and 4) seems to him to show 
that Lakshmanasena had at least four queens whose names 
are suggested to be SriyadevI , Kalyanadevi (Bhow&l 
Plate), AihanadevI (a new reading, see Sabitya Parisafc 
Plate), Tadadevi (Bdilpur Plate of Rpgavasena ind the 
Madanapada Plate of ViSvarupasena) respectively. 


456 

15 

Ddkshiridtya 

Dakshinatya 

463 

fn. 2 

A£okacballa 

Asokachalla 

470 

6 

1160 A.D.3 

1160 A.D. 

$ » 

9 

Sadiiktikarnamrita 

Sadukfcikarpamrita 

»» 

12 

1205 A.D. 

1206 A.D. 

473 

fn. 

Agokadhalla 

Asokachalla 

480 

28 

KhatikS ' : 

Khatika 

485 

26 

or his resource? 

oy in his resources 



